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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


An  orderly  presentation  of  the  salient  facts  in  the  banking  history 
of  the  United  States  is  a  task  beset  with  so  many  difficulties  that  here- 
tofore  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  It  is  believed  that 
the  important  relation  which  the  banks  sustain  to  the  business  and 
political  life  of  the  country  Justifies  the  present  endeavor  to  set  forth 
in  detail  the  experience  with  the  various  classes  of  banks  operating 
under  State  and  National  laws,  and  with  those  whose  transactions  were 
carried  on  without  legal  sanction. 

There  is  no  lack  of  information  available  in  regard  to  banks  deriving 
their  authority  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  particularly  since 
the  adoption  of  the  National  banking  system  there  has  been  a  complete 
record,  statistical  and  otherwise,  of  the  progress  of  these  institutions. 
But  with  the  State  banks  it  is  entirely  different.  While  in  some  of  the 
States,  where  banks  have  been  placed  under  public  supervision,  consid- 
«*rab!e  historical  material  is  to  be  found,  in  others  the  collation  of  sucli 
data  is  exceedingly  difficult,  no  statistics  ever  having  been  compiled  and 
but  few,  if  any,  laws  enacted  regulating  the  business  of  banking. 

The  late  John  Jay  Knox,  who  a-s  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
many  yoiirs  had  charge  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  National 
hanks,  was  in  the  best  position  to  obtain  the  information  and  gather 
the  material  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  As  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
he  was  required  by  law  to  furnish  to  Congress  annually  statistics  not 
only  as  to  National  banking  associations,  but  also  as  to  State  banks, 
private  banks.  Savings  banks  and  trust  companies.  In  Mr.  Knox's  re- 
port as  Comptroller  for  1876  will  be  found  the  germ  of  this  work.  In 
that  year  and  since,  but  especially  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life, 
lie  was  collecting  gradually  from  all  sources  all  that  could  possibly  throw 
light  upon  every  phase  of  banking  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  It  was 
his  hope,  as  expres.sed  in  the  preface  to  his  well  known  work  on  '*  United 
States  Notes,"  to  pubhsh  a  volume  worthy  of  the  title  "History  of 
Banking  in  the  United  States."  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  sub- 
stantially completed  that  portion  of  the  work  relating  to  National  banks, 
and  also  accumulated  a  large  part  of  the  facts  desired  for  treating  of 
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the  State  banks;  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  what  he  regarded  as  < 
of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  his  life.    Through  the  editoj 
6o-operation  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Greene,  for  many  years  Chief  of  Divis 
in  the  Comptroller's  Bureau  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Knox,  c 
who  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  author's  plans,  it  has  been  possi 
to  carry  out  these  plans  in  accordance  with  their  original  scope.    A  ec 
prehensive  history  of  banking  in  the  various  States  was  deemed  an 
sential  feature  of  the  book,  especially  as  there  was  nothing  of  the  ki 
in  existence,  and  as  the  public  records  were  either  incomplete  or  n 
existent  in  many  cases,  it  was  thought  best  in  the  preparation  of  t 
part  of  the  work  to  secure  the  aid  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  ba 
ing  traditions  and  who  understood  the  best  means  of  bringing  out  ' 
striking  features  of  State  bank  history.    As  a  result  of  their  long  c 
patient  researches  a  record  is  here  presented  that  may  be  found  nowh 
else  and  that  constitutes  an  invaluable  source  of  knowledge  to  stude 
of  American  banking.  A  list  of  these  contributing  authors  follows :  . 
kansas,  Robert  J.  Brown;   Connecticut,  Charles  E.  Curtis;  Flori 
Charles  A.  Choate;  Georgia,  W.  G.  Cooper;  Illinois,  Frank  W.  Tra 
Indiana,  W.  H.  Smith;  Iowa,  George  G.  Hunter;  Kentucky,  John 
Leathers;  Maine,  E.  A.  Noyes;  Maryland,  Alfred  Cookman  Bryan, '. 
D. ;  Minnesota,  E.  M.  Pope;  Missouri,  Chas.  Parsons,  assisted  by  D. 
Ghrissom ;  Nebraska,  Henry  W.  Tates ;  New  Hampshire  (Savings  ban 
James  O.  Lyford;  New  Jersey,  Thomas  Holmes;  North  Carolina,  '^ 
Blair;  North  Dakota,  R.  E.  Wallace;  Ohio,  Wm.  A.  Graham;  Pi 
sylvania,  Frank  M.  Eastman;  South  Carohua,  George  W.  Willis 
South  Dakota,  Maris  Taylor;  Tennessee,  John  W.  Faxon;  Utah,  i 
M.  Cannon;  Virginia,  John  D.  Murrell;  West  Virginia,  W.  C.  Be 
Wisconsin,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke. 

The  history  of  banking  in  the  States  not  enumerated  above  has  ' 
compiled  from  memoranda  left  by  Mr.  Knox  and  from  other  sou 
Acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  many  bankers  and  State  bank  supc 
ing  officers  for  their  co-operation.  The  pubhcations  issued  by  th< 
form  Club,  of  New  York,  under  the  title  of  **  Sound  Currency  "  an 
reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  have  been  freely  quote 

Valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume  has  beeo 
dered  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Youngman,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Bani 
Maoaeink,  the  entire  work  being  under  his  immediate  editorial  a 
vision. 

The  statistics  of  banking  in  many  of  the  States  are  incomplete 
the  Comptroller's  report  for  1876  will  be  found  tables  showing  th 
ditiOQ  of  these  institutions  from  1834  to  1863.  The  items  that  m 
to  be  most  important,  vix.,  the  number  of  banks,  loans  and  diso 


xDiTos*8  prbfaom:  r 

o^ilaiy  draolaiioD  and  deporitei  baTe  been  xe^^  Fortiie 

OTbaeqpMDt  to  1888  the  HgoxeB  ard  in  most  iiwtMMWii  from  the  le- 
parti  of  ttie  BueMi  of  StatiitieBof  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
■isnl  or  fkom  the  Comptroller's  reports.  As  the  law  does  not  oompel 
8MelMBteto  report  to  the  Federal  Govemmenti  these  statements  are 
bsieyed  fai  some  eases  to  be  Ineomplete,  bat  are  as  nearly  eorreot 
as  it  Is  now  possible  to  obtain.  Fortonat^y,  howerer,  it  has  been 
inmd  posslbie,  after  moeh  laborioos  researdh,  to  obtain  aeeomte 
sMMiesfiPom  most  of  the  State  banks  in  more  extended  form.  OfHeial 
pnUeatioBS  haTe  been  eonsolted  for  this  inf ormatioa  in  those  States 
m  State  banking  department.  The  statistios  <tf  the  National 
are  fkom  the  reports  <tf  the  CkMnptroDer  of  the  Cnrreney,  and  are 
lyn  and  aeem»le  from  the  beginning  of  the  system  to  the  present  time. 
Bo  eoDotrjIa  ttie  world  ean  equal  the  United  States  in  the  nnmber 
of  Hi  b«nks  or  in  the  Tariety  of  banking  systems.  At  some  time  in  onr 
histoty  nsariy  every  theory  in  regard  to  credit  and  banking  has  been 
tried,  witti  resnltB  that  may  be  studied  with  interest  and  profit  To 
eJuonide  theae  eqwrienees  withont  eonsdoos  bias  has  been  tlie  aim  of 
iSbm  psbOdwrs  of  this  yohuna 

BRADFORD  RHODES. 
Nsw  ToBX,  May,  1900. 
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HON.  JOHN  JAY  KNOX., 


The  antbor  of  this  work  was  distinguiflhed  amoog  reoent  Amerioan 
ftiaiMiefs  hy  reason  of  his  long  offldal  coimeotion  with  the  Boxeaa  of 
Hie  Comptroller  of  the  Carrenoy— five  years  as  Deputy  Comptrc^er 
and  twelve  years  as  Comptroller— by  his  relationship  to  the  famous 
eoinage  aet  of  1878,  and  by  the  reputation  whieh  he  earned  as  a  sue- 
eeflfol  banker  and  as  a  writer  and  leotorer  on  banking  and  financial 
topies.  While  he  was  long  regarded  as  an  authority  on  these  sabjeots,  he 

to  the  end  of  his  life  a  student,  ever  learning  by  study  and  ezperi- 
and  in  the  light  of  sueh  informati<m  he  did  not  hesitate  to  change 
his  opinions,  yaluing  truth  always  above  oonsisteney. 

His  pnblio  acts  were  marked  by  lofty  intelligence  and  absolute 
devotion  to  the  great  interests  intrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  in  business 
and  private  life  he  measured  up  to  the  highest  requirements.  He  was 
straightforward  and  candid  in  what  he  did  and  said,  and  no  man  was 
less  likely  to  resort  to  evasion  and  subterfuge  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
His  fi^ts  were  made  in  the  open  field,  and  no  one  need  question  where 
he  stood  on  any  public  issue.  His  advancement  to  a  high  poHition  in 
the  administrative  afibtirs  of  the  Gk)vemment  was  due  to  his  ability  and 
character  and  not  to  political  influence. 

Mr.  Knox  was  bom  at  Ejiozboro,  Oneida  County,  N.  T.,  March  19, 
1828,  his  father's  ancestors  being  Scotch-Irish.  His  early  education 
was  received  at  the  Augusta  Academy,  near  Knoxboro,  and  at  the 
Watertown  Classical  Institute.  In  1849  he  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College.  Among  his  fellow  students  were  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley  and 
Ckiarles  Dudley  Warner,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Hastings  and  CoL  Emmons  Clark,  of  New  York. 

He  began  his  business  career  in  a  bank  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  of  which 
his  father  was  President,  remaining  there  for  two  years,  until  1852, 
when  be  entered  the  Burnett  Bank,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  four  years.  Subsequently  he  was  for  a  brief  period  Cashier 
of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Bank,  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  In  1857  with 
his  brother,  Henry  M.  Knox,  afterwards  Public  Examiner  for  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  he  started  a  private  bank  at  St.  Paul«  the  business  being 
continued  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Knox  firht  attracted  attention  as  a  financier  in  the  discussions 
preceding  the  establishment  of  the  National  banking  system.     In  1861 
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and  1862  he  publlsbed  two  carefally  prepared  papers  in  ^*  Hani's  M< 
chants'  Magazine,"  of  New  York. 

Secretary  Chase,  in  his  report  to  Congress  for  1861,  suggested  t 
issue  of  bank  circulation  on  a  basis  of  United  States  stock  as  one  of  t^ 
plans  for  assisting  the  Government  in  carrying  on  the  war.     Mr.  Kno: 
second  paper,  published  in  January,  1862,  advocated  the  establishme 
of  a  National  banking  system  as  suggested  by  Secretary  Chase.    £ 
principal  argument  in  favor  of  his  plan  was  the  absolute  safety  it  won 
insure  in  the  currency  of  the  country.     In  his  last  address  upon  t! 
subject  of  a  permanent  National  bank  circulation  before  the  oonventi< 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  in  New  Orleans  in  1891,  in  en 
merating  the  attributes  of  a  perfect  system  of  paper  currency,  he  nam 
first  safety,  second  elasticity,  third  convertibility  and  fourth  unifon 
ity.    These  points  were  considered  in  the  same  order  in  his  article 
'*  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  "  in  1862,  which  attracted  the  attenti 
of  Secretary  Chase.    He  was  first  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  a  dei 
ship  under  Treasurer  Spinner,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  office 
Mr.  Chase  as  a  disbursing  clerk.     He  held  this  position  three  yea 
when  he  became  Cashier  of  the  Exchange  National  Bank,  Norfolk,  ^ 
The  climate  did  not  agree  with  him  and  he  returned  to  Washingf 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Mint  and  Coinage  correspondence 
the  Treasury  Department.    In  1866  Secretary  McCulloch,  who  rec 
nized  his  ability,  sent  him  to  San  Francisco  to  examine  the  branch  m 
in  that  city.     His  report  was  published  in  the  Finance  Report  for  tl 
year  with  the  commendation  of  the  Secretary.    Mr.  Elnox  also  made 
examination  of  the  mint  at  New  Orleans  in  1866  and  discovered  a 
falcation  of  91,100,000  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
United  States.     For  a  time  during  his  stay  in  New  Orleans  he  was  i 
ing  Assistant  Treasurer.    In  1867  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  offloi 
Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  Mr.  Knox  was  appointed 
the  position  by  Secretary  McCulloch.    While  engaged  in  these  vari 
offices  he  continued  to  have  charge  of  the  Mint  and  Coinage  co 
spondence  of  the  Treasury  Department.     It  was  in  this  connection  i 
he  came  to  be  the  author  of  the  coinage  act  of  1873,  since  famoui 
the  law  discontinuing  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar.     He  drew  v 
bill  codifying  the  mint  and  coinage  laws,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Sc 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of  April  25,  1870,  Mr.  Knox  wrote 

**The  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  piece,  the  history  of  which  is  1 
given,  is  discontinued  in  the  proposed  bill;  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  present  / 
dollar  piece  is  made  the  dollar  unit  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  s! 
dollar  piece  is  discontinued.  If,  however,  such  a  coin  is  authorize 
should  be  issued  as  a  commercial  dollar,  not  as  a  standard  un 
account,  and  of  the  exact  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  which  is  the  fc 
ite  for  circulation  in  China  and  Japan  and  other  Oriental  countriet 

The  preliminary  draft  of  the  bill  provided  for  a  silver  dollar  oi 
grains,  and  tliis  coin  was  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  debts  of  not  more 
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i^    IGr.  KiioKsabiiiitled  tibia  pnliiiiiiiaiy  draft  to  a  niim 
in  ^wioni  pMti  of  the  eonntry,  for  an  ezpraMioii  of  their  ofrfnioHB  as 
to  ili  aMHrft&    As  a  remit  of  this  interehange  of  views  Mr.  Knox  pre- 
parad  anottur  draft  of  a  bill  omitting  tiie  sQver  dollar,  as  stated  in  the 
letter  above  iiootedi 

Tbe  hffl  was  before  Congress  for  three  years,  and  passed  the  Senate 
Janaarj  10, 1871,  with  no  provision  for  cc^ning  a  sUver  dollar.  The 
sflvsr  dollar  was  not  in  the  bill  reported  to  the  House  on  Mardh  9, 1871. 
In  the  following  year  the  measore  was  brooght  up  in  the  House,  and  a 
apattment  was  develq[>ed  in  favor  of  restoring  the  sUver  dollar  to  be  of 
liM  weiglitol  two  half-dcdlars,  or  884  grains.  The  bill  was  reported  to 
the  House  Vlebroary  18|  1873«  eontaioing  a  provision  to  this  effeot,  the 
iKgal-leDder  quality  befaig  limited  to  |6.  The  bill  passed  the  House  in 
this  form  May  87, 18». 

In  ttie  Senate  a  trade  dollar  of  420  grains  was  substituted  for  the 
doBar  of  984  grains,  the  l^gal-teaderlhnit  still  befaig|6,  and  in  this  form 
ttie  biD  passed  the  Senate  January  17, 1878,  the  House  February  7,  and 
was  signed  by  the  P^«aident  February  12, 1878. 

Daring  tiM  three  years  that  the  measure  was  before  Congress  it  was 
iaSEtf  deibatedf  the  speedies  on  it  in  the  Senate  ooeiq>ying  sixty-she  ool- 
wmnsoff  the  "CootgressioDal  Globe"  and  the  House  debates  seventy- 
e||^  eolumns  of  that  pubMcation. 

When  submitted  to  Congress  the  bill  was  aocompanied  by  elaborate 
and  extensive  reports.  These  reports  were  printed  and  the  reasons  for 
diseootinuing  the  silver  dollar  folly  stated. 

The  standard  sQ  ver  dollar  could  not  have  been  secretly  omitted  from 
this  bin,  for  the  reason  that  it  never  was  in  the  bill  at  any  time. 

A  oomplete  documentary  history  of  this  act  wiU  be  found  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1896,  p.  461,  and  the  relation  of  Mr. 
Knox  to  the  measure  was  fully  set  forth  in  his  hearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  February  20,  1891. 

John  Jay  Knox  was  too  much  of  an  expert  in  finance  to  be  deceived 
by  the  terms  of  the  bUl  in  question,  and  he  was  too  honest  to  lend  him- 
sdf  to  trickery  of  any  sort.  He  frankly  stated  at  the  outset  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  his  bill  to  discontinue  tbe  silver  dollar  and  make  the 
gold  dollar  the  unit  of  value.  As  the  author  of  the  law  firmly  estab- 
lishing the  credit  of  the  United  States  upon  tbe  gold  standard,  Mr. 
Knox  performed  a  service  to  the  country  equal  to  that  of  any  of  its 


Mr.  Knox  was  Deputy  Comptroller  until  April,  1872,  when  he  was 
appointed  Comptroller  by  President  Grant.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  in  1877,  he  was  reappointed  by  President  Hayes  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  at  once  confirmed,  on  motion  of  Senator  Windom,  without 
reference  to  the  Finance  Committee.  In  1882  President  Arthur  ap- 
pointed him  for  another  five  years'  term,  but  on  May  1,  1884,  he  re- 
to  become  President  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  New 
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York  oity.  He  was  President  Gktrfleld^s  first  choice  for  Secretary  • 
the  Treasury,  bat  political  complications  prevented  the  President  tro 
making  the  appointment. 

As  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  he  made  twelve  reports  to  Congree 
and  they  contain  invaluable  statistical  and  other  information  in  rel 
tion  to  the  banks  of  the  country.  During  his  incumbency  the  Nation 
banks  were  much  more  important  as  regards  their  currency-issuii 
functions  than  they  are  now,  this  feature  of  their  business  having  be< 
largely  usurped  by  the  Government  paper  and  silver  certificates.  £ 
was  instrumental  in  carrying  on  the  negotiations  by  which  the  Su 
Treasury  at  New  York  was  noAde  a  member  of  the  clearing-house,  thi 
effecting  great  economy  in  the  banking  transactions  with  the  Gk>ver 
ment. 

Mr.  Ejioz  was  successful  as  a  banker,  the  deposits  of  the  instituti< 
of  which  he  became  President  increasing  from  $4,000,000  to  over  ^\ 
000,000  in  the  eight  years  of  his  management.    His  death  occurred 
his  home  in  New  York,  February  9,  1892. 

The  nucleus  of  the  present  work  is  contained  in  a  series  of  pap< 
published  in  ' '  Rhodbs'  Journal  of  B axkinq  ''  in  1892.  Besides  the 
and  other  contributions  to  this  publication,  Mr.  Elnoz  lectured  at  f 
quent  intervals  before  several  chambers  of  commerce,  the  Americ 
Bankers*  Association,  the  students  of  Yale,  Harvard,  Hamilton,  Colu 
\Aa  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities.  He  is  besides  the  author  ol 
well-known  work  on  ''United  States  Notes,''  a  history  of  the  vari< 
forms  of  paper  money  issued  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Ejioz  was  admirably  fitted  by  training  and  experience  for  1 
important  stations  which  he  filled,  and  his  long  executive  experiei 
and  excellent  business  habits  proved  of  great  value  when  he  beca 
the  head  of  a  large  metropolitan  bank.  The  honesty  of  purpose  wh 
characterized  him  when  acting  for  himself  also  marked  all  his  deal! 
as  a  trustee  for  others.  His  acquaintance  was  extensive  and  his  h 
mental  and  moral  qualities  won  him  many  friends  in  private  and  b 
nesslife. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of 
oldest  and  greatest  commercial  organizations  of  the  country,  at  a  m 
ing  held  on  March  3,  1892,  paid  a  special  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Knox,  addresses  being  made  by  a  number  of  distinguished  citizen 
New  York  and  suitable  resolutions  were  adopted,  closing  in  t) 
words:  *' Patriotic  in  his  impulses,  strong  in  his  convictions,  thou^ 
ful  but  reserved,  modest  yet  courageous,  a  deep  thinker,  an  able  fii 
cier,  an  agreeable  companion,  a  kind  friend,  an  upright  citizen  ai 
courteous  Christian  gentleman.  Such  is  our  Judgment  of  his  charai 
and  so  shall  the  record  stand." 
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PART  I 

BANKS  AND  BANKERS  UNDER  FEDERAL  LAWS. 


ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BANKING. 

Gcnend  pltoi—Origltn  of  banldiig—Baiik  of  Venioe— Bank  of  Genoa— Bank  of 
Amsterdam — Early  banking  in  England  —  Bank  of  England  ^  Scotch  and  Irish 
banks — Bank  of  France— Banking  methods  and  principles  compared — Origin 
of  word  bank — Early  banking  in  the  United  States — Political  nnpopnlarity  of 
banks — Abuse  of  note-issuing  function  —  Losses  from  bad  banking — National 
banking  system  —  Issue  of  paper  money  by  the  United  States  Treasury  —  Bank- 
ing in  the  States. 

Gbnkral  Plan  of  Work. 

A  complete  History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States  should  give  an 
aoeotint  of  banks  chartered  by  or  doing  business  under  the  general 
banking  laws  of  the  Federal,  State  and  Territorial  Governments,  both 
eommercial  and  Savings  banks,  and  such  other  financial  institutions  as 
do  a  banking  business.    It  should  also  give  an  account  of  private  banks. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  chronological  method  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject it  has  been  thought  best  to  distinguish  between  the  history  of 
banks  operating  under  powers  derived  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  those  under  the  laws  of  the  respective  Slates.  Division  of  the 
work  has  been  made  on  these  lines  in  so  far  as  possible. 

The  history  of  banking  under  the  Federal  Government  is  introduced 
by  a  preliminary  chapter  relating  to  banking  as  it  existed  in  the  Colo- 
nies prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  including  an  account  of  the  Con- 
tinental money.  The  following  chapters  narrate  the  events  connected 
with  the  several  banks  that  received  charters  from  Congress  and  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  National  banking  system.  Subsequent 
chapters  give  the  banking  history  of  State,  commercial,  Savings  and 
private  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  resi>ective  States.     Other 
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chapters  in  the  course  of  the  work  axe  devoted  to  the  correlation 
important  banking  principles,  and  the  results  of  banking  experie 
under  the  diverse  systems  that  have  been  tried  in  one  or  more  of 
States.     Still  other  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  bank  ta 
tion,  of  clearing- houses  and  kindred  topics. 

Origin  op  the  Banking  Business. 

The  business  of  banking  is  of  great  antiquity  and  in  its  simpler  f  oi 
no  doubt  was  understood  and  practiced  by  the  Assyrians,  Babylon! 
and  Athenians.  As  the  taking  of  interest  for  money  lies  at  the  root 
all  banking  and  furnishes  the  chief  motive  for  it,  wherever  a  pec 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  loan  money  for  hire  there  would  naton 
spring  up  many  of  the  practices  and  methods  of  modem  banking.  1 
transfer  of  credits  was  undoubtedly  known  among  the  ancients.  Tl 
used  checks  and  bills  of  exchange,  but  for  all  that  they  were  very 
from  having  the  confidence  in  credit  business  that  has  been  fostered 
modem  banking  methods.  They  used  gold  and  silver  coin  or  ot 
commodities  then  in  use  as  standards  of  value  and  media  of  excha 
and  had  not  invented  representative  money.  It  is  more  fanciful  tl 
correct  to  ascribe  to  the  Romans  the  invention  of  modem  bank! 
The  business  carried  on  by  their  money  loaners  and  dealers  was  aim 
to  that  of  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Lombards.  When  { 
or  silver  was  deposited  it  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  special  dep 
to  be  kept  until  called  for.  There  have  always  been  money  lend 
but  banks  for  lending  money  are  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 

Bank  of  Venice,  1171. 

The  Bank  of  Venice  may  be  pronounced  the  forerunner  of  mo 
banks.     It  had  its  origin  in  1171  in  the  necessities  of  the  Republ 
Venice.     A  forced  loan  was  levied  upon  the  opulent  citLzens.     Inf 
of  issuing  bonds  as  a  sign  of  the  indebtedness,  the  amount  of  9^ 
loaned  by  each  citizen  was  entered  in  a  book.      The  republic 
punctually  four  per  cent,  annual  interest  to  those  who  advancec 
money,  but  did  not  repay  the  principal.     The  citizens  in  their  tra 
tions  among  themselves  transferred  such  portions  of  the  credit  thu 
them  from  one  to  the  other.     This  method  of  transacting  busines 
seen  to  be  so  convenient  and  so  superior  to  handling  the  coined  D 
that  people  made  haste  to  deposit  their  specie  in  the  bank  and  o 
bank  credits.     There  were  no  bills  issued  or  checks  used  but  the  o 
could  be  transferred  in  any  amount  required,  the  entries  on  the 
of  tlie  bank  bein^  evidence  of  payment.      Tlus  was  banking  c 
security  of  a  (.Tovernnient   loan   in  the  same  manner  as  undc 
National  banking  system,  except  that  the  credits  are  in  the  latt€ 
teui  transferred  by  passing  notes   representing  the  credit  in  ▼ 
denominations  from  hand  to  liand.     If  the  Bank  of  Venice  hac 
founded  on  a  diminishing  loan  iis  is  the  currency  of  the  National  I 
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iSbm  mefol  aiMMmnto  woald  aoon  have  been  elosc^;  bat  in  Venice  tbe 
lotn  mM  pemauient  and  oontinnaliy  inereased. 


Babtk  of  Gbvoa,  18IM. 

The  Bank  of  Genoa,  fonnded  about  18IM,  was  similar  in  its  origin  to 
tiiat  of  Venice  althoogfa  of  slower  growth,  having  for  its  basis  a  series  of 
Ckyreminent  loans.  This  bank  issned  paper  notes  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  its  career,  which  became  worthless  when  the  bank  failed  in  1798. 

Babtk  of  Amstrrdam,  1609. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  started  in  1609  to  obviate  difflcolties 
aiiriilg  from  the  acoamolation  of  light-weight  coin  received  in  the  ezten- 
sHa  foreign  trade  of  Holland.    The  bank  received  all  coin,  light  or 
otheriiiae,  at  its  real  value  in  standard  coin,  practically  as  bullion,  and 
gpavB  in  return  a  credit  cm  its  books.    These  credits,  because  of  their 
aopvenienoe  in  making  payments  and  their  safety,  were  generally  at  a 
pteminm  over  coin,  so  that  although  the  bank  was  bound  to  restore  the 
on  demand  when  the  bank  credit  was  surrendered,  practically  the 
for  coin  was  very  small.    Another  (Murt  of  its  business  was  to 
veeeive  deposits  of  bullion.    For  these  it  gave  a  bank  credit,  five  per 
esnt.  less  than  the  mint  value  of  the  bullion,  and  also  a  receipt  redting 
liiat  the  depositor  was  permitted  to  take  the  bullion  at  any  time  by 
depositing  a  correspondiDg  amount  of  bank  money,  paying  one-fourth 
per  cent,  for  storage  if  the  bullion  were  silver  and  one- half  per  cent,  il 
it  were  gold.    The  receipt  also  provided  that  if  the  bullion  were  not 
withdrawn  in  six  months  it  should  belong  to  the  bank  at  the  price  of 
the  original  credit ;  that  is,  the  bank  in  that  ease  gained  the  five  per 
cent,  margin.     The  depositor  had  his  bank  credit  and  his  receipt ;  the 
former  he  could  use  and  the  latter  he  could  transfer.     The  five  per  cent, 
margin  was  generaUy  sufficient  to  induce  some  one  to  buy  the  receipt 
in  time  to  prevent  this  margin  from  reverting  to  the  bank.     The  city 
of  Amsterdam  guaranteed  the  bank.     The  credit  of  the  institution  was 
very  great;  no  examinations  of  its  real  condition  were  ever  made.    The 
specie  and  bullion  deposits  were  loaned  to  the  East  India  Company,  to 
Holland  and  the  city  of  Amsterdam.     For  fifty  years  this  was  not  dis- 
covered and  the  credit  of  the  bank  was  as  high  as  ever.     In  1790  the 
secret  was  revealed  and  the  bank  failed. 

Notes  not  Orioinated  by  the  Banks  of  Venice,  Genoa  and 

Amsterdam. 

The  banks  of  Venice,  Genoa  and  Amsterdam  represent  the  earliest 
efforts  to  establish  machinery  for  the  more  effectual  and  economical  use 
of  money.  No  one  of  them  issued  bank  notes  when  first  started ;  the 
Bank  of  Venice  never  issued  notes,  and  the  banks  of  Genoa  and  Am- 
sterdam only  after  bank  notes  had  been  invented  and  used  in  other 
eountries  by  other  banks. 
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Eably  Bankino  in  England— Jews  and  Lombards. 

Banking  in  the  United  States  has  followed  English  precedents,  i 
therefore  a  brief  history  of  the  commencements  of  English  banks  i 
be  proper  in  this  place.  The  Jews  were  the  first  bankers  in  Engla 
They  came  to  the  country  with  William  the  Conqueror;  used,  if  they 
not  invent,  bills  of  exchange,  accumulated  goodly  stocks  of  coin,  wh 
they  loaned  at  high  rates  of  interest  to  the  nobility  and  others  on  i 
security  of  their  estates.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  famous  tale  of  '*  It 
hoe,**  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  Isaac  of  York  and  the  barbar< 
cruelties  to  which  the  wealthy  Jews  were  sometimes  subjected,  and 
Ivanhoe*s  case  at  least  an  instance  of  their  gratitude  and  generoe! 
Edward  I.  robbed  15,000  Jews  of  their  wealth  and  then  banished  tl 
all.  The  business  was  then  taken  up  by  the  Lombards,  from  Iti 
whose  business  combined  the  occupations  of  goldsmith,  pawnbrc 
and  banker.     Lombard  Street,  London,  takes  its  name  from  them. 

Goldsmitbs*  Company,  1566. 

There  was  a  goldsmiths*  company  as  early  as  1566,  and  they  ^ 
then  one  hundred  and  seven  in  number.     About  the  year  1645  the  g 
smiths  first  began  to  act  as  bankers.    They  collected  rents  for  t 
customers  and  received  moneys  from  them  on  which  they  paid  intei 
They  also  acted  as  pawnbrokers  and  issued  notes.    These  notes  i 
first  simply  receipts  payable  on  demand.     They  were  called  goldsm 
notes.     Checks  also  soon  originated  by  customers  giving  orders  on  X 
goldsmiths.     The  invention  and  use  of  bank  notes  seem  certain] 
have  thus  occurred  in  England.     Nothing  like  bank  notes  was  use 
the  banks  of  G^enoa  and  Amsterdam  as  erjrly  as  1677.     Macaulay 
that  Sir  Dudley  North,  returning  to  England  in  1680  after  many  } 
residence  abroad,  found  that  the  new  practice  of  depositing  cash 
the  goldsmiths  and  drawing  checks  on  them  and  using  their  noteS| 
grown  up  in  his  absence.     When  one  of  his  friends  asked  him  whei 
kept  his  cash — *' Where  should  I  keep  it,"  he  asked,  **but  in  my 
house?** 

Bank  of  England,  1694. 

Private  banking  having  been  instituted  in  England  with  great  ac 
tage  to  her  trade,  the  next  step  taken  was  to  establish  the  Bai 
England.  Like  the  banks  of  Venice  and  G^noa,  tliis  bank  grew  o 
a  loan  of  £1,200,000  advanced  to  the  Government.  The  details  o 
institution  were  modelled  on  the  plan  advanced  by  Mr.  William  I 
son,  a  Scotchman.  The  bank  was  incorporated  by  royal  chart< 
July  27,  1694.  The  Government  at  first  allowed  eight  per  cent,  inl 
upon  tlio  loan  and  £4,000  per  annum  for  management.  The  ch 
was  granted  for  short  periods  and  was  renewed  by  Parliament 
time  to  time  until  1844,  when  the  law  under  which  the  bank  now 
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fonmilated.  As  it  is  not  the  intention  to  do  more  than  to 
fndJCTite  the  banking  and  legal  prineiples  npon  whioh  this  great  institn- 
tion  nofr  oanies  on  its  operations,  the  history  of  the  bank  will  not  be 
Mkywed  dnriog  the  period  preyions  to  1844. 

Babtk  Act  of  1844. 

The  Aet  of  1844  regulated  the  issne  of  bank  notes  not  only  by  the 
Bank  of  Kngland  bat  also  of  aU  other  banks  in  the  EJngdom.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  great  bank  there  were  Joint-stoek  and  private  banks,  many 
of  lliem  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  goldsmiths.  The  oiroalation  to 
whiah  eaeh  of  these  banks  was  entitled  under  the  act  was  to  be  arrived 
aft  by  taking  the  average  amount  of  droalation,  in  each  case,  for  twelve 
wiaeks  prior  to  April  27, 1844.  The  amount  for  all  these  banks  was  by 
Hds  method  found  to  be  el^t  and  three-quarter  millions  of  pounds 
itafiog.  The  amount  to  be  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  was  fixed 
aft  looiteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling  through  an  issue  department  to 
wkieh  was  to  be  transferred  an  equal  amount  of  €k> vemment  securities. 
Tlie  other  banks  might  cede  their  circulation  privilege  to  the  Bank  of 
KngJand  for  a  consideration  of  cme  i>er  cent.  i>er  annum,  up  to  August 
1, 18S^  and  the  privilege  was  forfeited  by  them  in  case  of  bankruptcy 
€»  of  certain  changes  in  the  nature  of  their  partnership.  The  Bank  c^ 
Kngiand  was  authoriied  to  issue  its  own  notes  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  oirculatioQ  ceded,  and  by  order  of  the  Crown  in  Council  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  lapsed  circulation,  upon  the  due  deposit  of 
Government  securities,  in  addition  to  the  fourteen  millions  granted  to 
it  by  the  act.  The  circulation  of  the  bank  based  on  securities  has 
thus,  since  1844,  been  increased  by  about  two  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, being  now  £16,800,000.  In  addition  the  bank  may  issue  notes 
to  any  extent,  provided  an  equal  amount  of  coin  or  bullion  is  deposited 
in  the  issue  department.  One-fifth  of  this  coin  and  bullion  may  be  sil- 
ver, but  as  a  fact  no  silver  is  stored  in  the  issue  department,  as  it  can- 
not be  l^^y  tendered  for  a  five-pound  note.  The  notes  are  a  legal 
tender  between  all  parties,  except  in  favor  of  the  bank  itself,  and  only 
so  long  as  they  are  paid  by  the  bank  in  gold  coin  on  demand.  Bank  of 
gtigi^tiH  Dotes  are  not  a  legal  tender  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

NoTB  Issues  of  the  Ba^k  of  Enolai^d. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  note  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
founded  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  paper  notes  will  at  all  times  be 
kept  in  use  by  the  public,  and  will  on  account  of  this  use  never  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption.  What  this  amount  is  was  determined,  as  has 
been  seen,  by  the  experience  of  the  banks  as  to  the  average  amount 
outstanding  for  a  given  period  of  time.  To  secure  the  ultimate  redemp- 
tion of  these  notes  Government  securities  are  deposited.  The  notes 
issued  on  gold  simply  constitute  another  way  of  using  the  gold.  Prao- 
ticaUy,  as  there  is  no  outward  distinction  in  any  of  the  notes  in  the 
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hands  of  the  public,  the  gold  in  the  issue  department  of  the  bank  is 
reserve  for  the  prompt  redemption  of  such  portion  of  the  whole  issue 
may  be  presented  at  any  time. 

By  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  it  was  provided  that  all  persons  shall  1 
entitled  to  demand  from  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  Englai 
notes  in  exchange  for  gold  bullion  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  9d.  per  oun 
of  standard  gold.  The  bank  is  required  by  law  to  give  gold  for  not 
or  notes  for  gold  on  demand.  Under  such  a  plan  of  issue,  which  it  b 
been  suggested  that  the  United  States  Treasury  should  adopt  with  r 
erence  to  its  notes,*  when  gold  goes  in  the  notes  go  out,  and  when  t 
notes  come  in,  the  gold  goes  out;  thus  making  either  operation  one 
no  serious  concern. 

Scotch  and  Irish  Banks. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1845,  w< 
privileged,  as  were  the  English  banks,  to  issue  permanently  the  aven 
amount  of  their  circulation  then  outstanding.  Unlike  the  Engl 
banks  they  received  the  privilege,  similar  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  E: 
land,  to  issue  additional  circulation,  upon  the  basis  of  gold  coin  i 
bullion  of  equal  amount,  t  The  permanent  circulation  was  not,  howe^ 
like  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  based  on  Government  securities,  ) 
upon  the  security  of  the  general  assets  of  the  bank  including 
unlimited  liability  of  the  individual  shareholders,  or  partners.  1 
unlimited  liability  means  that  as  long  as  any  of  the  shareholders 
partners  are  solvent  their  property  is  liable  for  the  indebtedness  of 
bank  until  the  latter  is  fully  paid. 

How  THE  Bank  of  England  Checks  Gold  Exports. 

The  Bank  of  England  controls  the  flow  of  specie  and  bullion  in  ; 
out  of  the  Kingdom  by  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount.     As  it  discot 
the  notes  of  merchants  by  giving  its  own  notes  in  exchange,  which 
redeemable  in  gold,  the  raising  of  the  discount  rate  at  once  reduces 
amount  of  its  notes  that  can  be  used  to  procure  gold  for  export, 
increases  the  expense  at  which  they  can  be  obtained.    As  a  consequc 
of  the  advance  in  the  discount  rate,  gold  is  attracted  to  London  for 
sake  of  the  higher  interest  rate.     If  through  the  over-supply  of  mc 
offered  in  the  open  market,  the  bank  is  unable  to  control  the 
count  rate,  it  borrows  the  surplus  funds  itself  and  thus  reduces 
supply  of  loanable  funds. 

No  notes  are  issued  by  any  of  the  English  banks  of  a  denomina 

•  Report  of  Secretary  Sherman,  December  2,  1878 ;  Report  of  Secretary  ( 
December  7,  1897. 

t  Although  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  must  bold  coin  equal  to  the  amount  issu 
exci«8  of  their  authorlze<l  limit,  the  coin  is  in  no  sense  hypothecated,  and  in  the  ( 
of  a  failure  no  note  holder  could  claim  a  lien  on  the  coin,  which  would  doubtk 
menjred  in  the  general  assets  of  the  bank.— English  and  Foreign  Banks,  J.  B.  Att: 
p.  106. 
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akmtk  five  ponndB.'*  This  renders  necessary  the  use  of  gold  sover^ 
and  silver  in  transaetions  less  than  that  amount.  The  same  law 
tlitti  keeps  a  certain  snm  in  bank  notes  always  in  dronlation  to  carry 
on  traosaetions  over  five  poands,  keejM  in  circulation  in  England  gold 
eoin  to  a  large  amount  to  carry  on  transactions  under  five  and  over  one 
pomid.  This  stock  of  gold  plays  an  important  part  and  acts  as  a  buffer 
in  protecting  the  stock  in  the  bank. 

First  Bask  of  Fban6b,  1716. 

The  celebrated  John  Law  was  the  originator  of  the  first  Bank  of 
FMaoe.  In  1716  he  was  authorized  by  the  Regent,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans^  to  establish  a  private  bank  of  discouDt  and  deposit  with  the 
right  to  issue  notes.  It  was  to  exist  for  twenty  years,  and  its  profits 
wero  to  be  free  of  taxes.  The  Regent  was  its  protector,  and  it  was 
■object  to  examination  by  €k>yemment  insi>ectors.  Its  capital  was 
dhrided  into  1,200  shares  of  5,000  livres  each.  By  public  ordinances  its 
notes  were  made  receivable  for  public  dues,  and  they  were  made  pay- 
able at  the  public  offices  for  collection  of  the  revenue,  when  any  one 
required  cash.  They  thus  secured  wide  acceptance  throughout  France. 
The  qwde  poured  into  the  bank  coffers  and  notes  were  issued  to  a  large 
eortent  and  still  continued  in  good  credit.  In  1718,  so  great  was  its 
success,  it  was  converted  into  a  National  bank,  the  Government 
purchasing  all  the  shares,  and  guaranteeing  its  liabilities. 

Company  of  the  West  and  Failure  of  First  Bank  of 

France,  1720. 

The  bank  might  very  well  have  continued  solvent,  had  not  two 
mercantile  schemes  been  appended  to  it.  These  were  the  Company  of 
the  West  and  the  Company  of  the  Indies.  The  Company  of  the  West 
was  organized  to  develop  the  resources  of  Louisiana  and  Canada. 
Enormous  speculation  in  the  shares  of  this  bubble  company  mined  the 
bank  and  it  collapsed  after  an  existence  of  four  years.  Like  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  in  recent  times,  the  Company  of  the  West 
^read  financial  ruin  throughout  France.  This  collapse  also  inspired  a 
wholesome  distrust  of  all  banking  operations,  and  lor  fifty  years  no 
bank  could  be  successfully  started. 

Second  Bank  of  France,  1776. 

In  1776  a  bank  was  started  by  Turgot,  which  issued  bank  notes  to 
the  amount  of  12,000,000  francs,  equal  to  its  capital.  This  bank  had 
great  effect  in  encouraging  trade  during  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.  It  became  embarrassed  by  the  revolutionary  troubles  in 
France  and  was  closed  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  in  1793. 

*  Notes  of  the  denomination  of  £1  arp,  iseucd  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks. 
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Prbsbnt  Bank  op  Francb,  1800. 

The  present  Bank  of  France  was  established  by  the  First  Napoleon 
subscriptions  to  the  shares  were  invited  in  1800,  and  it  began  bosinesi 
February  20  of  that  year,  and  its  charter  has  been  renewed  from  timi 
to  time.    The  shares  are  held  by  private  individuals;  the  Gk>vemor  if 
appointed  for  life;  it  is  governed  by  a  general  council  of  regents.     The 
bank  is  a  private  institution  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Gov 
emment,  and  was  created  both  as  a  fiscal  agent  and  to  meet  th< 
demands  of  commerce.     It  has  a  monopoly  of  note  issues  and  can  raiw 
the  rate  of  discount  when  circumstances  require  it,  but  as  a  matter  o 
fact  the  discount  rate  is  changed  less  frequently  than  that  of  any  othe 
great  European  bank.    The  Bank  of  France  protects  its  gold  reserv 
by  charging  a  premium  on  gold,  when  the  metal  is  demanded  for  export 
The  issue  of  notes  is  controlled  by  the  council,  who  report  to  the  Go^ 
emment.     Sometimes  the  latter  guarantees  a  temporary  or  excessiv 
issue.     The  notes  have  no  other  security  than  the  general  assets  of  tb 
bank,  although  the  Government  sustains  the  bank  when  necessary  wit 
its  credit.     There  is  no  law  fixing  any  limit  on  the  circulation,  as  loo 
as  the  bank  redeems  in  specie,  but  when  specie  payments  have  bee 
suspended  and  the  Government  has  permitted  the  issue  of  inconvertib 
notes,  a  limit  is  always  fixed  to  such  issues,  as  was  done  during  tl 
Franco-Prussian  War. 

Note  Issues  op  Bank  op  France. 

The  typical  principle  upon  which  the  note  issues  of  the  Bank 
France  are  founded  in  ordinary  times,  that  is  when  trade  is  normal  ai 
there  is  no  disturbance  on  account  of  war  or  civil  contentions,  is  tl 
interchange  of  materials  and  products  among  citizens  engaged  in  trad 
To  facilitate  this  the  bank  takes  the  evidences  of  ownership,  and  ope 
accounts  with  the  owners,  who  by  the  transfer  of  these  accounts  amoi 
themselves  transfer  the  materials  and  products  represented  by  t 
accounts.     This  may  be  done  as  in  the  Bank  of  Venice  by  entries  • 
the  books,  the  parties  appearing  in  person  and  authorizing  them ; 
checks  drawn  by  the  owners  of  the  accounts,  or  by  notes  issued  by  t 
bank,  which  are  simply  cliecks  drawn  by  the  bank  on  itself  in  convi 
lent  denominations.     So  long  as  tlie  bank  notes  do  not  exceed  t 
evidences  of  ownership  of  property  phiced  in  the  bank  and  made  oi 
to  it  by  the  owners  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  and  the  business  is  conduct 
with  wisdom  and  honor,  tlie  notes  are  perfectly  safe. 

Thk  Main  Banking  Principle. 

Tliis  principle  really  underlies  all  banking,  and  the  further  preoi 
tions  adopted  by  the  laws  creating  the  Bank  of  England  are  mer 
modiHeati'tns  of  it  to  insure  proper  management  of  the  evidences 
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awngiahlp^  npcm  wMdi  bank  notes  are  baaed.  In  the  Bank  of  France 
no  part  of  the  property  deposited  with  it  is  set  apart  for  special  security 
cf  tiie  draolaling  notes,  bat  in  the  Bank  of  England  securities  of  the 
Ckwremment>  and  gold,  the  one  a  first  lien  on  all  the  property  of  the 
eotuilcy  and  the  other  itself  property,  are  set  apart  to  be  devoted  to 
tiie  sole  poipose  of  paying  the  notes.  The  method  d  the  Bank  of 
ig«*C*fMi  appears  to  be  the  safer,  bat  the  method  of  the  Bank  of  France 
in,  other  Hiings  being  equal,  the  mach  more  economical.  The  method 
cf  the  Bank  of  France  can  be  used  with  safety  when  the  business  is 
ooodneted  by  trained  and  responsible  men  under  the  safeguard  and 
jiaifwnal  protection  of  the  State.  The  English  method  and  its  modifi- 
cations are  better  adapted  to  circumstances  and  governments  which 
foster  no  monopolies,  and  permit  all  citizens  alike  to  engage  in  any 
biisl lisss  what  ever  to  an  extent  not  injurious  to  the  public  good.  These 
two  systems  of  banking,  one  permitting  the  issue  of  bank  notes  without 
silt  ting  adds  any  special  assets  or  securities  to  provide  for  their  pay- 
nsnti  and  the  other  requiring  such  a  segregation  of  a  part  of  the 
bank's  lesoorees,  win  be  found  to  be  the  bone  of  contention  between 
advoeates  of  diflerait  banking  propositicms.  The  principles  that  a 
certain  amount  of  bank  notes  or  of  other  paper  currency  once  in  good 
eiedlt  will  circulate  freely  and  never  be  presented  for  redemption,  and 
that  a  certain  average  amount  of  deposits  will  iie  unused  without  being 
called  for,  are  common  to  all  systems  of  banking. 

Proper  Functions  op  Banks. 

The  business  of  banking,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  to  collect  in  banks  or 
mawwH  the  capital  of  a  community,  tliat  which  either  is  money  or  can 
readily  be  turned  into  money,  and  upon  the  capital  so  collected  to  build 
up,  by  proper  management  and  machinery,  a  credit  which  will  extend 
and  enlarge  the  usefulness  to  the  community  of  its  actual  moneyed 
capitaL*  There  is  nothing  in  this  which  may  not  be  accomplished  by 
a  private  individual,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  English  and  American 
banking  grew  in  great  measure  out  of  the  business  of  the  London  gold- 
smiths. Private  business  men  and  firms  received  deposits,  collected  the 
moneyed  capital  of  the  community  into  masses,  and  on  the  credit  they 
gradually  obtained  issued  notes  that  passed  as  money,  thus  building  up 
a  machinery  of  credit  tliat  enlarged  and  extended  the  usefulness  of  the 
actual  moneyed  capital  deposited  with  them.  Joint-stock  banks  were 
a  means  of  collecting  larger  masses  of  capital  and  using  an  enlarged 
credit. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  men  began  to  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  credit. 
At  first  its  limitations  were  not  at  all  understood.  But  financial  disas- 
ters of  various  kinds  soon  inspired  caution,  and  it  was  discovered  that 


are  oonstltuted  to  make  capital  circulate,  not  to  lock  it  up.— Leroy-Beau- 
lleo,  ** Traits  <l*£conoiiiie  PoUtlque,*'  111,  p.  479. 
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banking,  while  a  powerful  instrument  of  production,  manufactures  ai 
trade,  when  properly  used,  was  liable  to  great  abuses,  and  that,  1 
insure  safety  to  the  public,  it  must  be  more  securely  bound  down  I 
law  than  ordinary  occupations  or  professions.  For  this  reason  the  Stai 
very  early  stepped  in  with  restrictions  and  special  penalties. 

Of  all  the  functions  of  a  banker,  that  which  enabled  him  to  use  cred 
by  means  of  promissory  notes  was  early  found  to  be  both  the  greate 
source  of  profit  to  the  banker  and  the  most  dangerous  to  the  communit; 
It  was  most  dangerous  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  also  the  ma 
useful.  If  all  who  chose  were  allowed  to  use  the  machinery  of  credit  i 
this  way  without  restraint,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  disastroi 
results  would  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  itself  began  to  fin 
an  advantage  in  granting  exclusive  privileges  of  banking  to  compani< 
or  associations.  Certain  payments  and  duties  to  the  State  were  exaetc 
for  these  privileges.  There  grew  up  a  kind  of  trade  between  the  Sta 
and  certain  of  its  citizens,  and  to  render  these  privileges  really  exdufli^ 
it  became  necessary  to  restrict  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen 
carry  on  the  banking  business,  on  the  eminently  conclusive  mor 
ground  that  unless  such  rights  were  restricted  the  welfare  of  the  pub] 
would  be  endangered. 

Origin  of  the  Word  Bank. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  introduce  some  cons! 
erations  as  to  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  bank.  In  ma 
dictionaries  the  word  is  said  to  come  from  the  Italian  banco,  a  bene 
and  that  the  Lombard  money  changers  using  a  bench  upon  which 
transact  business  as  money  changers,  this  article  of  furniture  beow 
the  insignia  of  their  trade.  When  the  money  changer  failed  his  beo 
was  broken,  and  hence  was  derived  the  English  word  bankrupt, 
there  is  no  truth  as  te  this  derivation,  then  a  great  many  dictionai 
and  financial  authorities  have  fallen  into  error. 

H.  D.  MacLeod,  however,  in  his  '*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bai 
hig,^*  says  that  the  popular  idea  that  the  word  comes  from  the  cust 
of  the  Lombards  as  above  stated  is  a  pure  delusion.  The  Italian  w 
banco  is,  he  says,  according  to  Italian  authority,  derived  from 
Gothic  word  banck,  a  heap  or  mound,  and  the  word  banco  was  m< 
phorically  ascribed  to  a  common  fund,  or  joint-stock,  formed  by 
contributions  of  a  multitude  of  persons. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  very  plausible  story  of  breaking 
benches  of  insolvent  Lombards  and  the  word  bankrupt  supposed  to 
derived  therefrom  have,  perhaps,  had  much  to  do  with  the  popi 
delusion.  The  story  of  the  bench-breaking  of  the  Lombards  ma; 
easily  have  been  invented  on  account  of  the  word  bankrupt  as  the  \i 
derived  from  the  alleged  practice.  From  the  earliest  history  of  ba 
the  word  bank  has  certainly  been  understood  as  meaning  an  aggregai 
of  capital. 
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BAHsnre  nf  thb  Unitbd  States  Moldbb  by  Popular  Sbntimbnt. 

Banking  in  the  United  Statee  has  been  oondncted  on  all  the  differ- 
ent lines  described  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  foreign  banking,  and  on 
some  other  lines,  which  have  grown  ont  of  the  foregoing  through  the 
fngenoitj  of  legislators  and  through  the  real  and  supposed  necessities 
of  Imfllness.  There  have  been  private  banks  and  chartered  banks,  and 
banks  nnder  general  banking  laws.  The  latter  were  the  result  of  the 
general  antipathy  of  the  American  people  to  anything  like  monopoly, 
or  the  granting  of  privileges  of  any  kind  to  one  class  of  citizens  that 
could  not  be  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  all  other  classes.  Notwithstanding 
these  general  laws,  however,  enacted  both  by  the  State  and  the  general 
Qovemment,  permitting  all  citizens  with  the  necessary  capital  to  start 
a  bank  to  enter  the  bankixig  business,  and  also  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  any  citizen  can  in  most  of  the  States  enter  upon  the  business 
ol  private  banking,  the  banking  business  has  been  viewed  with  more  or 
less  sospieion  by  tlie  masses  of  the  people,  and  it  has  been  found  diffi- 
eolt  to  secure  banking  legislation  the  most  necessary  and  liberal  and 
beneficial  to  all,  because  of  the  supposition  that  all  such  legislation 
must  confer  undue  favors  on  the  possessors  of  banking  capital.  Owing 
to  tills  Ibu^t,  and  as  the  successful  result  of  the  issue  of  paper  money  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  during  the  war,  the  whole  tendency 
of  political  action  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  to  deprive  banks 
in  the  United  States  of  that  portion  of  their  natural  functions  by  which 
they  use  their  credit  in  the  issue  of  circulating  notes,  and  to  give  this 
function  entirely  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  tendency 
may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  abuse  of  the  note-issuing  function  by  the 
banks  themselves,  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  banking  system, 
to  the  great  credit  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  agitation  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion, and  to  the  growth  of  socialistic  ideas. 

Abuse  of  Note-Issuing  Privilege. 

The  history  of  banking  in  the  various  States  before  the  war  will 
make  plain  to  anyone  that  the  note-issuing  privilege  was  much  abused, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  individuals  and  of  the  public.  Banks  were 
started  for  the  sole  purpose  of  foisting  worthless  notes  upon  a  confid- 
ing public.     A  writer  in  1841  says : 

•*  The  currency  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  small  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  and  bullion  ;  a  larger  amount  of  State-chartered  bank  notes,  exchangeable  for 
specie ;  a  far  larger  amount  of  bank  notes  not  convertible  into  specie,  composed  of 
the  notes  of  non-specie  paying  banks,  the  notes  of  banks  of  States  other  than  those  in 
which  the  notes  circulated,  unauthorized  paper  of  individuals,  of  companies  and  of 
associations,  in  the  similitude  of  bank  notes,  issued  and  circulated  as  money,  and 
poet  notes,  deposit  notes,  chec'ks.  State  scrip  and  bills  of  exchange.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Bank 
notes  compose  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  circulating  medium  that  those  who  will 
Dot  take  them  in  payment  of  their  debts  cannot  collect  their  dues,  nor  carry  on  their 
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business  requiring  the  nse  of  money.  The  efforts  of  State  legislators  to  correct  the 
-defects  of  the  currency  most  ever  be  as  onavailing  as  their  attempts  to  suppress  small 
bills  have  hitherto  proved.  Their  actions  are  desultory,  unconnected  and  temporary  ; 
liable  to  the  influence  of  private  interest,  or  political  party  feeling,  that  may  vary  Id 
the  several  States  and  prevent  their  uniform  action.  All  the  States  cannot  be  expected 
to  pass  similar  laws  upon  this  subject,  simultaneously ;  consequently  the  currency 
might  be  changed  by  State  legislation,  but  it  could  never  be  radically  reformed. 
Some  of  the  States  have  passed  laws  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  small  bills  within 
their  own  territories ;  but  their  immediate  inundation  with  those  of  other  States,  oftei 
much  more  uncurrent  than  their  own,  aided  in  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  laws  for  theii 
suppression,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  neighboring  States,  from  seeing  the  advan 
tage  of  the  measure,  were  about  to  pass  similar  laws." 

HUQH  McCULLOCH  ON  STATE  BANK  CURRBNCY. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCullooh,  in  an  address  delivered  in  1876  before  th« 
American  Bankers^  Association  in  Philadelphia,  said : 

**  From  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Ban 
(second)  up  to  1861,  the  State  banks  furnished  the  country  with  its  paper  circulatio 
and  to  a  great  extent  controlled  its  business.    It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  tli 
defects  of  the  State  bank  systems,  or  the  character  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  not< 
which  the  people  were  compelled  to  receive  and  treat  as  money.    There  were  scarce) 
two  States  in  the  Union  whose  systems  were  alike.    In  some  States  banks  were  cfaa 
tered  with  proper  restrictions  on  their  discounts  and  their  circulation ;  in  others  witl 
out  any  such  restrictions.  In  some  there  was  individual  liability,  in  others  no  liabiUt 
whatever,  not  even  in  cases  of  gross  mismanagement.    In  some  States  the  circulatic 
of  the  banks  was  secured,  partially  at  least,  by  mortgages  and  bonds ;  in  others  the: 
was  no  security  except  capital,  which  was  frequently  a  myth.     In  some  States  baa 
Ing  was  a  monopoly,  in  others  it  enjoyed  the  largest  liberty.    The  consequence  wi 
that  we  had  a  bank-note  circulation  frequently  worthless ;  and  when  solvent,  lackii 
that  uniform  value  which  was  needed  in  business  transactions  between  the  citii« 
of  different  States.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  circulation  of  the  State  banks  w 
entirely  unfitted  to  a  country  like  ours ;  that  by  it  the  people  were  subjected  to  enc 
mous  losses,  not  only  in  the  way  of  exchanges,  but  in  the  inability  of  a  great  mai 
banks  to  redeem  their  notes.** 

Statistics  of  State  Banks. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  operations  of  the  Sta 
banks  prior  to  1832.  In  July  of  that  year  a  resolution  of  the  House 
Representatives  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lay  before  tl 
House  yearly  thereafter  such  statements  relating  to  banks  organis 
under  State  laws  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  several  State  offioia 
Previous  to  1832,  Mr.  Gouge  says,  in  his  *' Short  History  of  Pa| 
Money  and  Banking  in  the  United  States :  '^ 

"  Efforts  extending  over  seven  years  to  collect  the  accounts  of  the  banks  of  \ 
country  had  proved  8o  unsatisfactory  in  results,  and  so  little  success  had  crowi 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Nilcs  in  the  same  directions,  tha 
was  not  thought  worth  while  to  arrange  for  publication  the  materials  so  provid 
To  collect  and  arrange  the  accounts  of  five  or  six  hundred  banks  which  are  or  wh 
have  been  scattered  through  twenty-four  States  and  two  or  three  Territories,  would 
no  easy  task.*' 
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LossBs  FROM  Bad  Banking. 

The  loflses  from  the  failures  of  the  banks  under  these  ill-advised 
sjstems  of  banking  have  never  and  will  probably  never  be  calculated. 
On  November  1,  1836,  eighty-nine  State  banks  held  over  forty-nine 
millions  of  public  deposits  and  twenty-six  millions  of  individual  deposits. 
They  had  outstanding  about  forty-two  millions  of  dollars  in  circulation. 
In  less  than  a  year  all  but  six  of  these  had  suspended.  Of  these  fail- 
ores,  speaking  of  the  losses  to  the  Government  alone,  Secretary  Wood- 
bury says  in  his  report  of  September,  1837 : 

*'  The  direct  losses  under  it  appear  to  be  large.  But  in  the  end  they  are  not  con- 
sidered likely  to  amount  to  anything,  though  the  disappointments,  delays  and  injuries 
most,  it  is  manifest,  in  several  cases,  be  great.  The  indirect  losses  to  the  public 
creditors  and  contractors  have  been  considerable  and  difficult  to  be  computed." 

Notwithstanding  the  Secretary's  hope  that  there  would  be  very  little 
loss  to  the  Gk>vemment,  the  Treasury  carries  a  large  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic deposits  in  these  banks  as  unavailable  funds  to  this  day.  Consider- 
log  aU  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  deep  and  lasting 
spirit  of  hostility  to  State  banks  and  their  circulation  grew  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

National  Banking  System,  1863. 

The  National  banking  system,  in  the  wisdom  and  uniformity  of  its 
laws  and  the  security  and  homogenity  of  its  circulating  notes,  was  the 
very  reverse  of  the  old  State  banking  systems.  The  people  quickly 
recognized,  however,  tliat  it  was  the  Government  guarantee  and  the 
Crovemment  securities  that  gave  the  value  to  the  circulation.  As  the 
system  was  at  first  limited  in  the  amount  of  circulation  it  could  issue, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  limit  was  removed,  was  restricted  by  the  high 
price  of  bonds,  it  fell  into  great  disfavor  with  the  class  of  demagogues 
and  others  who  are  constantly  reiterating  the  demand  for  more  money. 
First  the  greenback  enthusiasts,  and  after  them  the  advocates  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  have  made  National  bank  circulation  their  tar- 
get. It  was  easy  to  make  it  appear  that  by  issuing  circulating  notes  di- 
rectly instead  of  through  the  banks,  that  the  Government  might  pay  Ms 
bonds  and  stop  interest,  without  mentioning  disastrous  results  in  other 
directions.  At  any  rate  it  seemed  easier  to  obtain  the  Issue  of  the  money 
they  wanted  directly  through  a  paternal  government  than  through 
the  banks,  and  the  result  has  been  that  silver  certificates  and  Treasury 
notes  have  since  1878  been  slowly  but  surely  driving  out  the  National 
bank  note.  The  National  system  has  accustomed  the  people  to  a  kind 
of  banking  so  superior  to  any  they  had  ever  experienced  before,  in  the 
discount  and  deposit  line,  that  it  is  not  Ukely,  if  the  paper  circulation  of 
the  country  is  again  to  be  issued  by  banks,  that  it  will  ever  be  del- 
egated to  the  State  banks. 
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Issue  of  Paper  Money  bt  GovERNiCEirr. 

The  idea  that  the  Govemnient  should  issue  the  paper  money  as ' 
as  coin  the  gold  and  silver  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  public  m 
and  as  long  as  the  Treasury  retains  its  present  credit  is  not  likely  U 
overturned,  although  its  disadvantages  are  known  to  financiers,  e 
cially  that  lack  of  elasticity  which  is  the  cause  of  a  real  scardt 
money  in  some  places  when  there  is  a  plethora  in  others. 


II 

BANKING  IN  THE  COLONIES,  CONTINENTAL  MONEY  AND 

STATE  BANKS. 

lasae  of  paper  money  In  Colonies  —  Massachusetts  land  bank  —  Copy  of  English  land 
bank  —  Land  bank  started  —  Colonial  loan  banks  —  Hutchinson's  specie  banks — 
Depreciation  of  colonial  paper  in  1748 — Parliament  suppresses  loan  and  other 
banks  in  Colonies  —  Forbids  use  of  paper  as  legal  tender  —  Powers  of  Conti- 
nental Congress  —  Issue  of  Continental  money  —  Jefferson's*  account  of  —  Other 
authorities  —  Its  depreciation  and  final  disposition  —  Power  of  Congress  and 
States  to  establish  banks  under  Federal  Constitution  —  Webster's  opinion  as  to 
State  bank  notes  —  Chase's  opinion  —  Discussion  of  right  of  State  bank  to  issue 
notes. 

Issues  of  Colonial  Paper  Money. 

The  first  issue  of  paper  money  in  the  Colonies  was  by  Massachusetts 
in  1690,  in  aid  of  the  expedition  against  Canada.  Sir  William  Phips, 
of  the  Province  of  Maine,  who  was  knighted  because  he  had  raised  a 
treasure  *  from  a  Spanish  wreck  in  the  West  Indies,  was  the  leader  of 
this  expedition,  and  it  failed  ignominiously  before  Quebec.  Previous  to 
1711  paper  money  had  been  issued  by  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  South  Carolina  followed  in 
1712,  Pennsylvania  in  1723,  Maryland  in  1734,  Delaware  in  1739,  Vir- 
^nia  in  1755,  and  Georgia  in  1760.  These  issues  were  at  first  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Colonial  Treasuries. 

Land  Bank  Proposed. 

A  land  bank  was  proposed  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1701 1  and 
a^in  in  1714,  as  a  remedy  for  the  embarrassment  of  trade,  having  the 
right  to  issue  notes  secured  by  land.  John  Colman,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  was  the  author  of  the  latter  scheme,  and  advocated  it  with 
nmc'h  force  and  energy.  This  was  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  proposition 
iiiadf  in  P^ngland  some  twenty  years  before,  about  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Hugh  Chamberlayne  and  John 
Briscoe  in  1693  affirmed  to  the  English  nation  that  a  land  bank  would 
work  miracles  for  England.  Tiiese  were  to  bo  elTected  by  simply  issu- 
ing notos  on  the  security  of  land.  The  projectors  claimed  that  every 
pt*rs<jii  who  had  real  projx'rty  ought  to  have  besides  that  property  paper 

•  He  rei-ovenMl  £:il)().0(K)  of  which  hv  retrlvi'<l  £U\(Mk)  as  his  share. 

♦  A  private  bank  is  said  to  have  Ijchmi  authorized  in  Massachusetts  in  ItWiJ. 
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money  to  the  f  aU  value  of  that  property.    If  the  estate  were  worth 
two  thousand  pounds  he  ought  to  have  two  thousand  pounds  in  pi^Mi 
money.     There  could  he  no  overissue  as  long  as  there  was  in  the  coun- 
try, for  every  ten-pound  note,  a  piece  of  land  worth  ten  pounds.    Owing 
to  the  natural  diflSculties  of  immediate  redemption,  the  notes  were 
to  he  inconvertible  and  a  legal  tender.     As  in  this  scheme  we  find  the 
germ  of  the  idea  that  has  so  often  revived  and  flourished  in  the  variouf 
forms  of  irredeemable  and  flat  money,  and  has,  in  the  United  States, 
suggested  so  many  financial  propositions  based  on  real  estate,  and  thai 
vague  term  the  wealth  of  the  country,  we  will  g^ve  our  readers  a  por 
tion  of  the  language  of  the  petition  for  the  Land  Bank  as  it  was  first 
proposed,  which  went  so  far  as  to  be  referred  to  a  Parliamentary  com 
mittee  and  to  obtain  the  favorable  report  that  the  **  plan  was  practica 
ble  and  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation."    The  plan  was  ai 
given  below: 

Petition  for  First  English  Land  Bank,  1693. 

**  In  consideration  of  the  freeholders  bringing  their  lands  into  this  bank,  for 
fond  of  current  credit,  to  be  established  by  act  of  Parliament,  it  is  now  proposed  fo 
every  £150  per  annum,  secured  for  150  years,  for  but  one  hundred  yearly  payment 
of  £100  per  annum,  free  from  all  manner  of  taxes  and  deductions  whatsoever,  ever 
such  freeholder  shall  receive  £4,000  in  said  current  credit,  and  shall  have  £2,0C 
more  put  into  the  fishery  stock  for  his  proper  benefit ;  and  there  may  be  furtlM 
£2,000  reserved  at  the  Parliament's  disposal  towards  the  carrying  on  this  presM 
war.  *  *  *  The  freeholder  is  never  to  quit  the  possession  of  his  said  estate  niUei 
the  yearly  rent  happen  to  be  in  arrears/' 

Parliament,  however,  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  act  on  the  report  < 
the  committee,  and  the  plan  fell  through.     In  1696,  however,  the  pla 
was  revived  in  a  less  objectionable  form.     In  spite  of  Chamberlayne 
protestations  nobody  was  able  to  believe  that  by  simply  printing  inoof 
vertible  notes  any  addition  could  be  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  natioi 
Many,  however,  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  bank  which  should  make 
special  business  of  advancing  money  on  land  would  be  a  benefit.    A 
act  of  Parliament  accordingly  authorized  a  loan  of  £2,564,000  to  1 
subscribed,  upon  which  the  Government  would  pay  eight  per  oen 
The  bank  was  to  Lssue  notes  based  on  this  Government  indebtednei 
and  confine  its  operations  to  loans  on  landed  securities.    The  prospe 
of  having  this  bank  as  a  rival  caused  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Englan 
then  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  to  fall  to  a  heavy  discount.     TI 
subscription  did  not  fill  as  there  were  doubts  that  the  country  could  sf 
tain  two  banks.     Tills  secured  land  bank  was  similar  in  the  business 
which  it  was  confined  to  a  modem  real  estate  loan  company,  haviii 
in  addition,  the  power  to  issue  notes  to  circulate  as  money. 

Massachusetts  Land  Bank  Started,  1739. 

The  Massachusetts  Land  Bank  proposed  by  John  Colman  was  \ 
elaboration  of  the  English  land  bank  ideas.     In  1715  it  was  forbidd 
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bf  tiie  Ftoriiiee  Coaiiflil,  inileaB  anthorlxed  by  the  Qeiieral  Aflsembly, 
M  CkiniMi  lerhred  the  pian  hi  li?W.  Thestoek  of  this  bank  was  flted 
«IJlMy  000;  no  one  was  permitted  to  rabeeribe  more  than  £2,000,  nor 
i0ai  yiaa  £100.  The  rabeoibers  were  for  each  £1,000  sabecribed  to  pay 
forty  rfiillinga  hi  money,  and  for  the  remahider  to  pledge  security  in 
lands  to  ilie  satfsfaotion  of  the  directors.  CLrcalathig  notes  were  to  be 
iwMsfl  payaUe  in  twenty  years,  inprodnoe  or  mannfactnres,  and  flye 
pvewt  of  the  subscribed  ci^^tal  was  to  be  annually  paid  in,  in  notes 
<f  ttebanky  prodnoe  or  articles  mannfactored.  The  produce  and  man- 
comprised  the  subjoined  list:  Hemp,  flax,  cordage,  bar  iron, 
iron,  linens,  sheep^s  wod,  copper,  tanned  leather,  flaxseed,  bees- 
waa[y  bayberry  wax,  sail  doth  or  canvas,  nails,  tallow,  lumber  orcord- 
woody  or  logwood  from  Spain.  Althou^^  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Boyal  Gofvemor,  Belcher,  £49,260  of  Its  notes  were  struck  off,  and  £85,- 
m  Issued  in  due  course,  while  the  directors  employed  £4,067  in  trade. 

Colonial  Loan  Banks. 

In  1715  the  Treasury  of  Massachusetts  was  authorized  to  issue  paper 
OMnsy  to  the  extent  of  £50,000.  This  round  sum  or  aggregate  of  £50,- 
000  was  styled  "a  bank."  It  was  to  be  loaned  out  to  citizens  in  sums 
not  eieeedf  ng  £500,  uot  less  than  £50,  to  one  person,  onmortgage  secur- 
ity, as  a  measure  of  relief  from  the  distress  then  existing  caused  by  a 
seareity  of  money.  For  these  loans  five  per  cent,  annaal  interest  was 
to  be  paid,  and  one-fifth  of  the  principal  was  to  be  returned  annually. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  so-called  **  loan  banks ''  resorted  to  as  ameans 
of  relief  in  almost  all  of  the  Colonies.  Paper  money  was  thus  issued 
by  them  for  two  purposes — to  pay  their  own  expenses,  this  kind  being 
redeemed  from  taxes;  and  to  relieve  the  people,  this  variety  to  be  re- 
paid by  the  latter  to  the  Treasury. 

Spbcik  Banks,  1733,  1739. 

Specie  banks  were  also  formed  in  1738  and  1739,  the  last  by  Edward 
Hutchinson  and  others,  in  Boston,  issuing  bills  redeemable  in  fifteen 
years  in  silver,  to  the  amount  of  £120,000.  These  notes  did  not  do 
much  good  as  they  were  generally  hoarded  the  same  as  specie. 

Defrbciation  op  Colonial  Paper  Money,  1748. 

As  in  most  all  governmental  experiments  with  paper  money,  espe- 
cially in  new  States  where  credit  is  not  well  established,  the  Colonies 
did  not  know  where  to  stop  and  the  bills  and  notes  issued,  whether  as 
loans  to  the  people  or  for  the  payment  of  public  expenses,  soon  depre- 
dated. A  part  of  this  depreciation  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  determined 
oi^raeition  of  the  Royal  Governors,  sustained  by  the  **  men  of  the  most 
considerable  estates  and  business  '^  in  the  Colonies.  In  1748  the  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds  in  coin  was  as  follows  in  eight  of  the  Colonies : 
5ew  En^and,  £1,100;  New  York,   £190;  New  Jersey,  £180  to  £190; 
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PeoDSTlTania.  £180;  Maryland,  £200;  North  Carolina,  £1,000;  South 
CarotinA.  £750;  Virginia,  £120  to  £125. 

Parliambnt  Forbids  Baitks,  1740. 

In  1740  Parliament  extended  to  the  American  Colonies  the  provis- 
ioii;»  of  the  previous  Act  of  1720,  which  prevented  the  formation,  in 
England,  of  all  companies  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  paper  money. 
The  Massachusetts  land  and  specie  banks  were  compelled  to  wind  up 
under  this  act.  In  1751  Parliament  went  a  step  further  and  forbade  the 
use  of  legal-tender  paper  money  issued  by  the  Colonial  Treasuries, 
although  lat^r  it  permitted  the  currency  of  its  own  issue  to  be  re- 
oeivt»d  by  each  of  the  Treasuries.  This  interference  by  Parliament  with 
the  right  of  the  colonists  to  avail  themselves  of  the  supposed  blessing! 
of  paper  money  either  directly  by  their  Treasuries  or  by  means  of  banka 
excited  the  most  intense  indignation,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  thai 
led  to  the  final  outbreak. 

First  Continental  Congress  in  1774. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  no  one  appears  to  hav( 
thought  of  a  bank  to  conserve  the  resources  of  the  country  and  giv 
credit  to  its  paper.     The  great  results  accomplished  by  the  men  of  tha 
periiHl  have  obscured  what  might  have  been  done.     The  first  Cont 
ueutal  Congress  met  on  September  5,  1774.     From  that  date  until  1781 
when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  ratified  by  the  several  Colonic 
or  States,  and  went  into  effect,  the  Congress  acted   upon  authority 
derlvtnl  not  from  tlie  Colonies  as  such,  but  from  the  people.     Itspowc 
wiu  supported  by  tlie  signing  of  Articles  of  Association  by  the  peopi 
thnuighout  the  country  stopping  the  importation  of  goods  from  Grei 
Hiitaiu  and  the  exportation  of  goods  to  that  country,  the  use  of  sue 
g^KHK  ti"d  the  slave  trade,  and  by  passing  an  act  calling  upon  the  pe< 
j4o  ti»  sustain  by  force  what  they  had  agreed  to  by  signing  the  article 
\\%  pikwer  was  consolidated  by  the  action  of  the  people  and  the  provi 
vUul  oougrt^sses  compelling  it  to  assume  tlie  conduct  of  the  war.     Unt 
Ihv  ArlioloM  of  (Confederation  went  into  effect  the  Continental  Coi 
lir\\M,  althougli  acting  with  great  moderation,  really  possessed  as  mnc 
|^»vsor  as  the  revolutionary  assembly  of  France.     Although  this  w 
»v»,  Uio  Cohgrt»sH  never  attempted  to  lay  taxes,  contenting  itself  wi^ 
i\HHUuiiuMiding  to  the  States  to  lay  such  taxes  as  were  necessary  tosu 
^il>  Ihiaiicial  strength  to  the  united  (Government.     From  this  lack 
«^%»Miu|ttioii,  however,  of  i>owers  it  might  have   exercised  with  the  co 
»vv4a  v»t  I  ho  poople,  tliere  came  a  grtidual  weakening  of  the  credit  ai 
^wiluaity  i»f  the  general  Government,  culminating  in  the  Articles 
\  \u^kvHiovation  asserting  the  authority  and  sovereignty  of  the  Stal 
»^\^0(   (u  the  meantime,  had  formed  themselves  from  the  colonial  gc 
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CONTINBNTAL  MONBY,  1775. 

The  CrODtfnental  money  was  issued  in  antioipatioD  of  funds  to  be 
iMsiTed  from  the  taxation  that  Congress  from  time  to  time  reoom- 
mended  the  several  Colonies  or  States  to  lay  for  the  benefit  of  the 
eommon  Treasory.  A  connection  may  be  traced  between  its  deprecia- 
tioo  and  the  gradually  weakening  power  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
In  regard  to  this  money  Jefferson  says : 

"At  the  ooauneDoeineiit  of  the  late  BerolaUon  Ckmgress  had  no  money.  The 
fortcmal  oommeroe  of  the  States  being  sappreesedf  the  fanner  oonld  not  sell  his  pro- 
teee,  and,  of  oonne,  could  not  pay  a  tax.  Congress  had  no  resooroe  then  bat  in 
paper  money.  Not  being  able  to  pay  a  tax  for  its  redemption,  they  oonld  only  prom- 
he  thai  taxes  should  be  laid  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  redeem  the  bills  by  a  certain 
dny.  They  did  not  foresee  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  the  almost  total  sup- 
prassion  of  their  exports,  and  other  events  which  rendered  the  performance  of  their 
sagBgements  impossible.  The  paper  money  continued  for  a  twelyemonth  equal  to 
gold  and  silTer ;  but  the  quantities  which  they  were  obliged  to  limit  for  the  purpose 
of  the  war  exceeded  what  had  been  the  usual  quantify  of  the  circulating  medium. 
It  began,  therefore,  to  become  cheaper  or,  as  we  expressed  it,  it  depreciated,  as  gold 
and  sfhrer  would  have  done  had  they  been  thrown  into  circulation  in  equal  quanti- 
ties.  But  not  having,  like  them,  an  intrinsic  value,  its  depreciation  was  more  rapid 
and  greater  than  could  ever  have  happened  with  them.  In  two  years  it  had  fiUlen 
to  two  dollars  of  paper  money  to  one  of  silver ;  in  three  years  to  four  for  one ;  in 
nine  months  more  it  fell  to  ten  for  one ;  and,  in  the  six  months  following,  that  is  to 
aay,  by  September,  17T9,  it  had  fallen  to  twenty  for  one." 

Attempts  to  Stop  Depreciation. 

Congress,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  which  were  to  be  apprehended 
should  they  lose  this  resource  altogeth^,  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
a  vigorous  efifort  to  stop  its  further  depreciation.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined, in  the  first  place,  that  the  emissions  should  not  exceed  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  sum  liad  then  been  almost  reached, 
and  though  Congress  knew  that  twenty  dollars  of  the  money  then  be- 
ing issued  would  buy  no  more  for  the  army  than  one  silver  dollar  would 
buy,  yet  it  was  thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to  submit  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  nineteen  out  of  twenty  dollars  if  thereby  further  depreciation 
could  be  prevented.  The  members  of  Congress  therefore  published  an 
address  to  their  constituents,  in  which  they  renewed  their  original  dec- 
laration, that  tliis  paper  money  should  be  redeemed  at  dollar  for  dol- 
lar. They  proved  the  ability  of  the  States  to  do  this,  and  that  their 
liberty  would  be  cheaply  bought  at  tliis  price.  The  declaration  was 
ineffectual.  No  man  received  the  money  at  a  better  rate.  On  the 
contrary,  the  events  that  followed  are  thus  described : 

"In  six  months  more,  that  is,  by  March,  1780,  it  had  fallen  to  forty  to  one. 
Congress  then  tried  an  experiment  of  a  different  kind.  Coasidering  their  former 
offers  to  redeem  this  money  at  par  as  relinquished,  by  the  ^neral  refusal  to  take  it, 
but  in  prr^itrressive  depreciation,  they  required  the  whole  to  be  brought  in,  deelared 
it  should  be  redeemed  at  its  present  value  of  forty  for  one,  and  that  they  would  give 
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to  the  holder  new  bills,  reduced  in  their  denomination  to  the  sum  of  gold  or  silver 
which  was  actually  to  be  paid  for  them.  This  would  reduce  the  nominal  sum  of  the 
mass  in  circulation  to  the  present  worth  of  that  mass,  which  was  five  millions,  a  sum 
not  too  great  for  the  circulation  of  the  States,  and  which  they  therefore  hopod  would 
not  depreciate  further,  as  they  continued  firm  in  their  purpose  of  emitting  no  more. 
This  effort  was  as  unavailing  as  the  former.    Very  little  of  the  money  was  brought  in. 

CoNTiNEirrAL  Money  Cbasbs  to  Circulate,  1780-81. 

It  continued  to  circulate  and  depreciate  till  the  end  of  1780,  when  it  had  fallen  to 
seventy-flve  for  one ;  and  the  money  circulated  from  the  French  army  being,  by  that 
time,  sensible  in  all  of  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  the  paper  ceased  its  circu- 
lation altogether  in  those  States.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  it  continued  a  year 
longer,  within  which  time  it  fell  to  1,000  to  1,  and  then  expired,  as  it  had  done  in  the 
other  States,  without  a  groan.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard  on  this  occasion  among 
the  people.  On  the  contrary  universal  congratulations  took  place  on  their  seeing 
this  gigantic  mass,  whose  dissolution  had  threatened  convulsions  which  should  shake 
their  infant  Confederacy  to  its  center,  quietly  interred  in  its  grave." 

In  addition  to  the  two  hondred  millions  of  paper  money  issned  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  two  hundred  millions  more  are  estimated  by 
Jefferson  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Colonies.  Naturally  this  addi- 
tional flood  of  inconvertible  paper  did  not  retard  the  depreciation. 

Funding  op  Revolutionary  Debt,  1790. 

Although  Jefferson  says  that  the  Continental  paper  was  never  re- 
deemed, yet  the  scheme  for  the  funding  of  the  Revolutionary  debt, 
drawn  up  by  Hamilton  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Congress  in  1790 
provided  for  the  funding  of  such  portion  of  the  Continental  currency 
as  was  then  in  existence,  accepting  one  hundred  dollars  for  one.  How 
much,  if  any,  was  funded  in  this  way  does  not  appear. 

Amount  and  Value  of  the  Issues  of  Continental  Curbbnct. 

Other  authorities  than  Jefferson  place  the  amount  of  the  issues  of 
Continental  money  much  higher.  Joseph  Nourse,  Register  of  the 
Treasiiry  in  1828,  places  it  at  (241,552,780.  The  amount  as  given  in 
the  Treasury  statement  of  1843  was  9242,100,176.  The  aggregate  loss 
from  this  currency  was  estimated  by  Secretary  Woodbury  at  f  196, 000,- 
000.  This  last  estimate  does  not  agree  very  well  with  Jefferson's  esti- 
mate that  the  real  value  of  the  $200,000,000  of  Continental  money  at 
the  time  of  its  emission,  the  value  at  which  it  was  taken  by  the  people 
for  supplies,  was  $36,316,719  in  specie.  The  depreciation  as  it  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  among  the  people  was  gradual,  each  holder  losing 
a  part,  until  the  holders  in  whose  hands  it  expired,  as  Jefferson  says, 
'*  without  a  groan,''  had  not  much  left  to  complain  of. 

If  Congress  in  1775-76,  with  the  ample  power  it  then  possessed,  had 
started  such  a  bank  as  Hamilton  designed  afterwards,  holding  the 
specie  in  the  country  and  that  obtained  by  the  French  subsidies  and 
loans  as  a  reserve,  ample  financial  resources  for  the  war  might  have  no 
doubt  been  found  in  notes  issued  by  such  an  institution  aided  also  by 
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the  taxes  received  from  the  Colonies.  It  is  probable,  however,  if  this 
coarse  had  been  foUowed,  Congress  woold  have  gained  power  contin- 
nally,  and  the  importance  of  the  separate  Colonies  would  have  dimin- 
ished, so  that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  States  would 
have  lost  the  power  to  resist  the  tendency  to  one  strong  centralized 
government.  As  it  was  the  States  grew  in  imx)ortance,  and  after  1781 
showed  a  predominance  that  rendered  the  central  Government  almost 
powerless  for  good.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
1789,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  central  Government  and  the  States 
were  Justly  balanced,  the  one  against  the  other. 

Federal  Constitution,  1789. 

The  Federal  Constitution,  which  went  into  operation  in  1789,  no- 
where forbids  the  States  to  grant  power  to  establish  banks  within  their 
borders,  nor  does  it  anywhere  in  specific  terms  grant  the  X)ower  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  charter  a  bank  or  banks  to  do  business  within 
the  States.  Congress,  however,  within  two  years  after  the  inaugura- 
tioD  of  the  new  GK>vemment  decided  that  under  the  Constitution  it  had 
power  to  charter  a  bank,  and  did  in  January,  1791,  charter  the  first 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  decision.  The  Constitution,  however,  grants  to 
tb€  Federal  Government  the  exclusive  right  to  coin  money.  It  deprives 
the  States  of  this  right  and  forbids  theui  to  emit  bills  of  credit.  It  does 
not  forbid  the  United  States  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  but  a  permission  to 
this  effect  was  struck  out  of  the  original  draft  as  unnecessary,  and  as 
being  liable  to  misconstruction  and  abuse. 

Webster's  Opinion  as  to  State  Bank  Notes. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  lack  of  power  of  a  State  to  coin  money, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  prohibition  of  the  emission  of  bills  of 
credit,  prevents  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  banks  chartered  by  the 
State  as  well  as  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  tlie  State  itself.  This  view 
was  held  by  Daniel  Webster  in  his  speech  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  25th  and  28th  of  May,  1832,  and  his  arguments  are  quoted 
with  commendation  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  as  follows : 

'*  It  will  Ytv  ben'after  seen  that  this  (the  power  to  eoin  money)  is  an  exclusive 
I>ow«T  in  ('<^nlf^^•^8,  the  States  iK'inp  expressly  prohibiiiNl  from  toiiiin^  money.  And 
it  ha>  tKt-n  said  by  an  eminent  statesman  that  it  is  dithcult  to  maintain  on  the  face  of 
!hf  (.'< institution  itst-lf.  and  independent  of  k)nK-contiimed  practice,  the  doctrine  that 
th»-  States,  not  Ix'inu  at  lilK'rty  to  coin  money,  can  autiiorize  the  circulation  of  hank 
pdjMT  a.**  currency  at  all.  His  reasoning  dt'.«<erves  ^rav«*  consideration  and  to  the  fol- 
ioHin^r  effttt :  The  States  cannot  coin  money.  Can  tiny  then  c(»in  thai  which  Ih^ 
«i»nies  the  actual  and  almost  universal  sul)stilute  for  nunieyV  Is  not  the  riirht  of 
j^um^r  paper,  intendeii  t<»r  circulation  in  the  pla<M-  and  as  the  representative  of  me- 
tal'ic  currency,  derive<i  merely  (toui  the  powei  of  coining;  and  rctfulatim^  the  metal- 
lic currency?    Could  Contrress,  if  it  did  not  possess  the  i>ower  of  coining  money  and 
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regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  create  a  bank  with  the  power  to  circulate  bills  f 
It  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  out.  Wliere  then  do  the  States,  to  whom  all  control 
over  the  metallic  currency  i«  altogether  prohibited,  obtain  this  power  ?  It  Is  true  that 
in  other  countries  private  bankers,  having  no  legal  authority  over  the  coin,  issue 
notes  for  circulation.  But  this  they  do  always  with  the  consent  of  the  Government, 
express  or  implied ;  and  Government  restrains  and  regulates  all  their  operations  at 
its  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  startling  proposition  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that 
the  prerogative  of  coining  money  held  by  the  Government  was  liable  to  be  defeated, 
counteracted,  or  impeded  by  another  prerogative  held  in  other  hands  authorizing  a 
paper  circulation.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  States  cannot  issue  bills  of 
credit,  not  that  they  cannot  make  them  a  legal  tender,  but  that  they  cannot  issue 
them  at  all.  This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  to  restrain  the 
States  from  establishing  a  paper  circulation,  or  from  interfering  with  the  metallic 
circulation.  Banks  have  been  created  by  States  with  no  capital  whatever,  their  notes 
being  put  in  circulation  simply  on  the  creilit  of  the  State.  What  are  the  issues  of 
such  banks  but  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  State.'* 

Chase's  Opinion  as  to  State  Bank  Notes. 

Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  m  his  re- 
port to  Congress  of  December  9,  1861,  expressed  similar  views.  Both 
of  these  eminent  statesmen,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  approached 
this  important  subject  with  the  bias  of  advocates.  Webster  desired  to 
have  the  State  banks  give  way  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
Chase  desired  to  clear  the  field  for  the  National  banking  system. 

Constitutionality  op  State  Bank  Notes  Considered. 

If  the  issue  of  notes  by  banks  is  (permitted  to  economize  the  use  oi 
real  money,  and  such  is  the  true  function  of  the  bank  note,  the  issuef 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  Government  to  coin  anc 
regulate  real  money.     No  doubt  if  the  Federal  Government  charters  i 
bank  it  has  the  right  to  regulate  how  it  shall  |>erform  its  functions,  evei 
that  of  issuing  notes.     The  Government  creating  it  can  say  just  wlia 
functions  the  bank  may  perform,  whether  it  shall  issue  notes  at  its  owi 
discretion,  under  certain  restrictions,  or  not  at  all.     But  if  it  grants  \ 
charter  to  a  bank  simply  to  perform  all  the  natural  functions  of  a  ban! 
without  restriction,  then  the  bank  so  chartered  would  have  the  righ 
to  issue  notes.     If  a  State  has  the  right  to  charter  a  bank  at  all,  sue 
bank  has  the  right,  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  a  bank,  to  issu 
circulating  notes,  because  such  notes  are  a  use  of  its  credit.     Webstc 
admits  that  private  banks  do  issue  paper  money,  and  he  might  ha\ 
adde<l  that  they  issued  money  long  before  the  Government  chartere 
any  bank.     The  difficulty  springs  from  the  misconception  that  ban 
notes  or  any  kind  of  notes  are  money.     They  are  substitutes  for  rej 
money  invented  to  economize  the  use  of  the  latter.     While,  of  cours 
the  Government  has  a  right  to  regulate  them,  to  tax  them,  and  event 
stop  their  issue,  it  is  not  because  the  Government  has  the  sole  right  ^ 
coin  money,  but  because  it  has  the  right  to  regulate  business  general 
for  the  welfare  of  all.     Under  the  Constitution  the  States  have  no  rig. 
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to  eoin  money.  They  could  not  charter  banks  to  coin  money.  But 
banks  do  not  coin  money,  they  shnply  issue  promises  to  pay  money. 
The  Constitution  forbids  States  to  emit  bills  of  credit ;  that  is  to  issue 
the  promise  to  pay  of  the  State,  but  it  nowhere  forbids  them  to  char- 
ter banks  to  issue  bills  on  the  credit  of  a  capital  of  their  own.  These 
banks  once  chartered,  unless  strictly  forbidden  to  issue  notes,  would 
have  a  rifirht  to  do  so,  because  issuin^^  notes  is  a  part  of  the  banking 
business.  Of  course,  a  bank  put  forward  without  other  capital  than 
the  credit  of  the  State,  issuing  notes  involving  the  faith  of  the  State, 
and  designed  to  circulate  as  money  on  the  credit  of  the  State  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  would  be  an  unconstitutional  bank.  But 
if  the  State  chartered  a  bank  and  furnished  the  capital  either  as  a  gift 
to  the  bank  or  retaining  ownership  of  the  stock,  and  this  capital  was 
actually  paid  in,  and  there  was  no  further  liability  of  the  State,  then 
it  would  appear  that  the  notes  of  such  a  bank,  not  being  based  on  the 
ihjxh  or  credit  of  the  State,  but  upon  capital  actually  paid  in,  might 
not  be  unconstitutional.  In  other  words  it  would  not,  under  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  be  unconstitutional  for  a  State  to  charter  a  bank 
and  subscribe  to  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  its  stock,  nor  would  the 
notes  issued  by  such  a  bank  be  unconstitutional. 

Power  op  the  FEDERAii  Government  to  Tax  State  Bank 

Notes. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  States  have  the  power  to  charter 
bank>,  and  that  the  issue  of  circulation  by  such  banks,  when  not  for- 
bidden by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  is  not  unconstitutional,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  lias  the 
power  to  tax  these  notes.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing;  considerations 
that  this  power  to  tax,  while  it  may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  cannot  justly  be  deduced  from  any  power  pven 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  to  regulate  the  currency  other  than 
gold  or  silver  coin.  Any  argument  that  Congress  has  power  to 
regulate  the  currency  as  such,  because  it  has  exclusive  ri^dit  to  coin 
gold  and  silver,  appears  to  be  bjuietl  on  the  confusion  of  promises  to 
pay  money  with  real  money.  Tlie  right  of  Congress  to  authorize  legal- 
t<*nder  notes  is  based  on  altogether  dilTerent  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  practice  of  the  States, 
f<»llowed  and  acquiesced  in  since  the  beginning  of  the  (ioverninent,  to 
charter  banks  with  the  right  to  issue  notes,  is  constitutional;  and  also 
that  Congress  has  the  right,  under  the  power  to  regulate  conimeree,  to 
tax  these  notes  or  otherwise  regulate  their  issue.  The  degree  of  taxa- 
tion is.  of  course,  a  question  of  policy  about  which  opinions  dilTer. 
Taxation  imposed  by  Congress  to  tlie  extt'ut  practiced  with  regard  to 
State  bank  circulation,  if  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  might  very 
well  overturn  almost  anv  of  the  eonimereial  relations  of  a  State  gov- 
emnient.  where  thev  seemed  to  involve  connuerce  with  other  States. 
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Decisions  op  Unttbd  States  Suprbbcb  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uuited  States,  in  Briscoe  vs.  Bank  qf  Ken- 
tucky (11  Peters,  257),  held  that  a  note  '*  issued  by  a  State,  involWug 
the  faith  of  the  State,  and  designed  to  circulate  as  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  State  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  is  a  biU  of  credit." 
Other  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Craig  vs.  Miaeouri^  4  Peters, 
410;  Byrne  vs.  Missouri,  8  Peters,  40)  hold  **that  certificates  issued 
by  a  State  in  sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  nor  less  than  fifty  cents, 
receivable  in  payment  of  taxes,  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  being 
pledged  for  their  redemption,  are  bills  of  credit  within  the  prohibltioii 
of  the  Constitution." 
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BANKING  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OP  THE  CONTINENTAL  CON- 
GRESS AND  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION,  1784-1817. 

Introdactory  —  Bank  of  North  America  chartered  by  Continental  CongresB  —  Sub- 
scription in  aid  of  Rerolntion  —  Thomas  Paine  — Sketch  of  Robert  Morris  — 
Hamilton's  proposal  —  Design  of  Robert  Morris  —  Bank  of  North  America  — 
Specie  from  France  —  Charter  from  Pennsylvania  —  Subsequent  history  —  Be- 
comes National  bank  —  Considerations  —  First  Bank  of  United  States  —  Hamil- 
ton's report  to  Congress  —  Opposition  —  Constitutionality  —  Opinions  of  Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson  and  Randolph  —  Condition  in  1809-1811  — Sketch  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  —  Application  for  renewal  of  charter — Report  of  Mr.  Gallatin — Sketch 
of  Mr.  Gallatin — Stock  held  by  foreigners  —  Debates  on  renewal  of  charter — 
Clay's  position  —  Refusal  to  recharter  —  Liquidation  of  bank  and  disposition  of 
its  assets  — State  banks,  increase  of— Secretary  Dallas  appointed  —  Sketch  of 
Mr.  Dallas'  life. 

First  Permanently-Organized  Bank. 

The  Continental  Congress  of  the  thirteen  original  States  granted 
but  one  bank  charter,  a  perpetual  one  to  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
of  Philadelphia;  and  this  charter,  it  is  claimed  by  the  bank,  is  still  in 
existence  and  in  force  at  the  present  day.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Government  under 
it  in  1789,  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered  for  twenty 
years.  The  franchises  of  this  institution  terminated  by  limitation  in 
the  year  1811,  and  were  not  renewed.  A  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was,  however,  chartered  in  18J.6for  a  like  period  of  twenty  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  term  a  renewal  of  its  franchises  was  refused  to  the 
bank,  which  then  went  into  liquidation,  and  terminated  its  existence  as 
a  National  banking  institution.  Its  stockholders  and  directors,  how- 
ever, accepted  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  under  which 
it  continued  to  do  business  for  some  years  longer  until  its  final  failure 
in  1841.  From  this  last-mentioned  date  until  February  25,  1863,  there 
were  no  banks  in  the  United  States  doing  business  under  Federal  laws 
except  one  or  two  small  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Dur- 
ing this  period  attempts  were  made  to  enact  a  law  authorizing  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  question  of  bank  or  no  bank  was  a  party 
.«hibl)oleth.  The  proposed  measures  failed  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  President.  Some  of  the  time  tlie  Government  managed  its  finan- 
ces through  the  State  banks,  and  subsecjuently  by  means  of  the  Inde- 
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pendent  Treasury.     In  1863  the  National  banking  system  went  into 
operation,  and  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 

Bank  of  North  America  and  Action  op  Thobcas  Paine. 

The  Bank  of  North  America,  at  Philadelphia,  the  first  permanently- 
organized  bank  in  the  United  States,  and  also  the  first  that  had  any 
direct  relation  to  the  Government,  commenced  operations  on  January 
7,  1782 ;  but  before  that  date  there  were  attempts  to  {establish  similar 
institutions,  one  of  which  was  successful  for  a  time.  In  1780,  occurred 
the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  army  was  in  great 
distress.  Washington  reported  it  as  lacking  the  common  necessaries 
of  life  and  on  the  verge  of  mutiny.  Thomas  Paine,  ^  then  Clerk  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  in  a  letter  to  Blair  McClenachan,  sug- 
gested a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  army,  and  enclosed  a  con- 
tribution of  $500.  A  meeting  of  patriotic  citizens  was  held  on  June  7, 
1780,  at  the  Coffee  House,  among  whom  Robert  Morris  and  Mr.  McClen- 
achan  were  prominent,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  subscription  should 
be  started,  '*  to  be  given  in  bounties  to  promote  the  recruiting  service 
of  the  United  States.''  Four  hundred  pounds  in  hard  money  and 
£103,360  in  Continental  money  were  raised  in  nine  days.  The  distress 
and  danger  were  soon  increased  by  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Charles- 
ton by  the  enemy,  and  the  necessity  of  extending  the  plan  of  assistance 
was  at  once  seen.  Another  meeting  f  was  called  of  the  subscribers  and 
other  citizens,  which  was  held  on  June  17,  and  the  original  plan  waa 
abandoned.  In  its  place  it  was  resolved  to  open  a  security  *^  subscrip- 
tion to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  .thousand  pounds  Pennsylvania 
currency,  in  real  money. "  Bonds  were  to  be  executed  by  the  subscrib- 
ers to  the  amount  of  their  subscription  to  form  the  capital  of  the  so. 
called  bank.  Tlie  full  amount  was  soon  subscribed  by  ninety-two  per- 
sons in  amounts  varying  from  one  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  Robert 
Morris  and  Blair  McClenachan  each  subscribing  the  latter  sum.  It 
was  called  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptioni 
were  to  be  paid  at  once  and  the  balance  from  time  to  time  as  required. 
Notes  were  to  be  issued  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and  the  oredil 
of  the  bank  or  association  of  subscribers  was  to  be  used  to  borroTi 
money.  All  sums  borrowed  or  received  from  Congress  were  to  be  ap 
plied  to  meeting  notes  and  expenses  of  the  bank  and  purchasing  aD< 
transporting  supplies  of  provisions  and  rum  for  the  use  of  the  Cent! 
nental  army.  Congress  was  notified  that  the  institution  had  beei 
organized,  and  awaited  recognition  and  co-operation. 

Rkvolutionary  SrBscRiPTiON  Bank. 

In  resp<inso  to  this  intimation  Congress  appointed  a  committee  c 
thr«ic  to  confer  with  the  directors  of  the  organization;  and  this  oon 

•  Paine's"  Di»wrtation««  on  (Jovernment,"  Philadelphia,  1788,  pp.  17,  IS. 
+  "  History  of  the  Hank  of  North  America,"  p.  18. 
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mittee  reported  a  series  of  resolations,  which  were  unanimously  adopted^ 
accepting  the  offerings  of  the  associators  as  a  distinguished  proof 
of  their  p)atriotisui,  and  pledging  the  faith  of  the  Government  for  the 
effectual  reimbursement  of  the  amount  advanced.  Fifteen  thousand 
pounds  in  bills  of  exchange  were  to  be  deposited  with  the  bank,  and 
iuch  of  the  current  funds  of  Congress  as  could  be  spared  were  to  be 
advanced  if  the  bank  should  need  assistance.  The  resolution  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  preamble : 

**  WhereaM,  A  number  of  patriotic  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  have  communicated 
to  Congress  a  liberal  offer,  on  their  own  credit,  and  by  their  own  exertions,  to  sup- 
ply and  transport  3,000,000  rations  and  300  hogsheads  of  rum  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
iikd  have  established  a  bank  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  and  transporting  the 
ttid  supplies  with  the  greater  facility  and  despatch  ;  and, 

WhtrtoMy  On  the  one  hand,  the  associators,  animated  to  this  laudable  exertion 
by  a  desire  to  relieve  the  public  necessities,  mean  not  to  derive  from  it  the  least 
pecuniary  advantage,  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
folly  reimbursed  and  indemnified/' 

The  bank  began  business  on  July  17,  and  remained  open  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  being  wound  up  towards  the  end  of  1784.  Those  who 
lent  their  money  received  bank  notes  bearing  interest  for  it.*  The 
money  was  invested  in  provisions,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  army, 
amoonting  to  3, 000, 000  rations  and  three  hundred  hogsheads  of  rum. 
It  was  believed  that  these  supplies  could  not  have  been  obtained  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  bank.  This  bank  or  association,  while  it  may 
have  suggested  the  possible  assistance  and  benefit  the  (jovemnient 
might  receive  from  a  National  bank,  appears  to  have  had  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  subsequent  institution  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America. 

Sketch  of  Robert  Morris. 

The  financial  operations  incident  to  the  achievement  of  American 
independence  were  largely  carried  on  by  Robert  Morris,  and  the  integ- 
rity, zeal  and  ability  which  he  displayed  greatly  aided  the  military 
campaigns  of  Washington  and  hastened  the  success  of  the  American 
arms.  The  military  genius  of  Washington,  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
Frankhn  and  the  financial  sagacity  of  Morris  were,  perhaps,  the  three 
most  important  factors  in  bringing  victory  to  the  Patriot  cause. 

Robert  Morris  was  born  in  ITM^  He  was  a  successful  Philadelphia 
merchant,  and  as  a  business  man  he  early  recognized  the  value  of  a 
properly  organized  bank  in  promoting  trade.  He  started  a  movement 
in  1763  for  establishing  a  bank,  but  owing  to  the  failure  to  secure  ex- 
pected foreign  aid  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  In  1780  he  subscribed 
£10,000  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bank,  which  wa.s  not  a  bank  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  but  an  organization  formed  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
supphes  to  the  army. 

On  February  20,  1781,  Morris  was  elected  by  Congress  to  be  Super- 

•  Pennsylvania  **  Gazette,"  December  29, 17S4. 
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intendent  of  Finance.    His  qoalifloationB  for  the  position  aie  thus  d 
scribed:* 

"  FnT.  of  energy  and  self-reliance,  he  was,  perhaps,  hj  his  business  talent  a 
mercantile  experience,  better  qualified  than  any  man  in  America  to  control  a 
direct  its  financial  affairs.  He  thon^t  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made  for  the  si 
vice  of  his  conntr>'.  Possessed  of  a  splendid  personal  credit,  he  often  racked  it 
the  uttermost  to  carry  on  some  national  project.  He  spared  neither  time,  labor,  o 
thought,''  etc. 

In  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Finance,  Mi 
14,  1781,  Morris  wrote  :t 

**  In  accepting  the  office  bestowed  upon  me  I  sacrifice  much  of  my  interest,  i 
ease,  my  domestic  enjoyments  and  internal  tranquillity.  If  I  know  my  own  heart 
make  these  sacrifices  ^ith  a  disinterested  view  to  the  service  of  my  country.  1 1 
ready  to  go  further ;  and  the  United  States  may  command  ererything  I  have  exo( 
my  integrity,  and  the  loss  of  that  would  effectually  disable  me  from  serving  th« 
more." 

Of  his  herculean  and  wonderfully  efficient  labors  in  this  position, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  raised  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  upon  1 
own  notes,  that  enabled  Washingrton  to  defeat  Comwallis  at  Torktow 
a  disinterested  writer  of  note  says:^ 

^*  Certainly  the  Americans  owed  and  still  owe  as  much  acknowledgments  to  I 
financial  operations  of  Robert  MorHs  as  to  the  negotiations  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
even  to  the  amis  of  George  Washington.'' 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  met  in  Philadelphia 
1787  and  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  during  t 
sessions  of  which  convention  Washington  was  his  guest.  In  Ootob 
1788,  he  was  chosen  the  first  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  ft 
Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution,  which  met 
New  York  on  March  4,  1789,  and  served  a  full  term  until  1795.  Wh 
chosen  President,  Washington  desired  to  appoint  Morris  Secretary 
the  Treasury,  but  he  declined  the  position  and  named  Alexander  Ha 
ilton,  who  thus  became  the  first  to  fill  that  high  office. 

It  should  not  be  without  its  lesson  to  the  thoughtfcd  banker  that  t 
declining  years  of  tliis  sterling  patriot  and  eminent  financier,  who  h 
repeatedly  saved  the  nation  from  bankruptcy  and  its  armies  fn 
defeat,  were  clouded  by  sad  misfortunes  resulting  from  the  disastrc 
failure  of  vast  business  operations  and  speculations  in  land,  unwi» 
conducted  too  largely  upon  credit,  thus  showing  that  the  ablest  a 
best  of  men  have  their  limitations  beyond  which  they  may  not  safi 
pass.  \ 

Morris  died  in  1806  at  the  iige  of  seventy-two  years. 

♦  "  Illptnry  <»f  Bank  nf  North  America,'*  p.  30. 

-f  UotxMt  Morrix.  by  Mn*.  .Vrniine  Nixon  Hart,  in  "  Watson^s  Annate  of  Phttei 
phla."  Vol.  Ill,  p.  r>r». 

X  CarliJ  Botta,  in  \\i»  "  Hintorj'  of  tho  American  IU»volution.** 

I  Sketch  of  |{ol)t>r(  Morris  by  Wm.  H.  Uhawn;  Proceedings  of  Conventioo 
reinwyivania  Bankeni'  Awioi*iat ion,  18(l&. 
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SueeEsnoirs  of  Robebt  Morris  and  AtiKtawdbr  Hamilton. 

Alex.  Hamilton  *  had,  as  early  as  1779,  conceived  that  the  finances 
of  the  ooontry  might  be  much  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  a  bank- 
ing institution,  and  he  proposed  **The  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,"  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  be 
incorporated  by  Congress  for  ten  years.  Previous  to  this,  in  1763,  f 
Robert  Morris,  together  with  some  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Phil- 
adelphia, had  entertained  the  design  of  a  commercial  bank  to  facilitate 
American  trade.  Morris  was  Superintendent  of  Finances  in  1781  ;  and, 
on  April  30  of  that  year,  Hamilton  X  wrote  to  him  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  bank  with  a  capital  of  |3, 000, 000. 

Morris  drew  up  a  scheme,  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  that  recom- 
mended by  Hamilton,  but,  as  he  believed,  adequate  for  the  necessities 
of  the  Government  ;  and  his  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America  was  presented  to  Congress  May  26,  1781 ;  it  was  to  open 
a  subscription  for  $400,000  in  shares  of  $400  each,  payable  in  gold  and 
silver.  Subeeribers  of  five  shares  were  to  pay  one-half  at  once  and  the 
remainder  in  three  months.  After  the  capital  was  paid  in  the  organi- 
zation was  to  be  completed.  There  were  to  be  twelve  directors  chosen 
annually,  who  were  to  elect  one  of  their  number  as  President  and  two 
as  inspectors  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  It  was  to  be  a  National 
bank,  and  its  notes  were  to  be  receivable  for  duties  and  taxes  in  each 
State;  and,  in  settlement  of  accounts  between  States  and  Congress, 
were  to  be  taken  as  specie.  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  favorably  upon  it.  There  was,  however,  a  strong  opposition 
in  Congress,  Madison  especially  being  bitterly  adverse  to  it,  claiming 
that,  in  establishing  a  banking  institution,  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration would  transcend  its  powers.  Resolutions  approving  Mr.  Mor- 
ris' plan  were  finally  passed.  The  subscription  was  opened.  At  first 
the  outlook  was  very  inauspicious.  The  result  of  the  war  was  doubt- 
ful. Morris  failed  to  obtain  specie  he  expected  from  Havana,  upon 
which  he  rehed  to  establish  the  bank.  At  length  those  interested  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Bank,  seeuig  that  the  new  institution  would  proba- 
bly supersede  the  former,  resolved  to  wind  up  their  institution  and 
transfer  its  capital  to  the  new  bank.  By  November,  l|«70,000  had  been 
paid  in  in  cash.  About  $470,000  in  specie  had  been  received  from  France 
by  the  Government  and  had  been  placed  in  the  bank  vault.  On  No- 
vember 1,  directors  were  chosen  and  Thomas  Willing  was  elected  Pres- 
ident. § 

•  Hamilton's  Worka,  Vol.  1,  p.  116. 

♦  Goufft*,  "  History  of  Paper  Money  and  BankinK,"  p.  34. 
t  Hamilton's  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  233. 

I  Mr.  Williofc  was,  from  his  social  position,  business  talents  and  political  experi> 
ence,  well  qualified  to  flli  the  responsible  pot^ition  to  which  he  was  now  caJktl.    He 
to  be  reckoned,  undoubtedly,  as  a  leading  man  in  the  i^'tate  if  not  in  the  country 
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PBRPBTUAL  CHA.KTBR  GRANTED    BY   OONGRBSS. 

The  private  subscriptions  in  cash  increased  by  December  1  to  the 
sum  of  9B5,000.  Application  was  then  made  to  Congress  for  an  act  of 
incorporation,  and  on  December  31  such  an  act  was  passed  granting 
a  perpetual  charter  and  the  right  to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of 
10,000,000  Spanish  milled  dollars.  To  pacify  Mr.  Madison  and  others 
of  the  same  school  the  bank  was  forbidden  to  exercise  any  powers  in 
any  State  repugnant  to  the  laws  thereof;  and  it  was  suggested  to  the 
States  that  they  should  each  ratify  the  charter  and  by  proper  laws  pro- 
vide that  no  other  bank  or  banks  should  be  established  or  permitted 
within  the  said  States.  The  bank  began  business  on  January  7,  1782; 
and  for  nearly  two  years  its  operations  and  those  of  the  so-called  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  appear  to  have  been  contemporary.  The  existence  of 
the  new  institution  was  recognized  by  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts. 

Of  $470,000  in  specie  received  from  France,  Morris,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance,  with  the  utmost  care  retained  $254,000  with  which 
he  subscribed  for  633  shares  of  the  stock.  But  the  exigencies  of  the 
Government  were  so  great  that  by  July  he  had  borrowed  $400,000  from 
the  bank.  The  amount  of  specie  in  the  bank  dwindled  to  an  alarming 
extent  and  its  bills  did  not  readily  circulate. 

Various  contrivances  were  adopted,  so  it  was  reported,  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  the  institution  had  a  large  stock  'of  specie.  Those 
who  went  into  the  offices  were  greeted  with  a  display  oi  silver  on  the 
counter,  and  boxes  containing  or  supposed  to  contain  silver  were  seen 
being  raised  or  lowered  from  cellar  to  banking  room  or  from  banking 
room  to  cellar.  The  amount  of  specie  in  its  vault  was  about  $40,000 
but  those  deiiiauding  specie  were  followed  by  the  friends  of  the  bank 
and  urged  to  return  it,  so  as  not  to  diminish  its  coin  reserve  at  th< 
beginning  of  its  operations.      Three  years  after  its  organization  i 

at  large.  Born  on  the  19th  of  December,  1731,  be  was  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  tb 
very  prime  of  his  powers.  He  was  a  partner  of  Robert  Morris  in  a  large  and  proepei 
ous  business,  and  had  served  succesBi  vcly  as  Secretary  to  the  Congress  of  Delegates  I 
Albany,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  (.'ourt  of  Pennsylvania,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Men 
ber  of  the  Colonial  A.ssembly,  und  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  He  wasaftei 
wards  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  (^onjrress  ("Lives  of  Eminent  Philadelphians  Now  D< 
ceafied  : "  title  "  Thomas  Willing '')  under  the  Confederation,  and  as  first  President  < 
thf  Uank  of  the  Tnited  States*. 

**Hi9  chttnicter,"  says  Mr.  Binney,  "was  not  unlike  that  of  Washington ;  and  i 
the  distrctlon  of  his  conduct,  the  fidelity  of  his  professions,  and  the  great  influenc 
lM»th  public  and  private,  which  l)elongi.Ml  to  him,  the  destined  leader  (Washington)  wi 
certain  to  lind  the  elements  of  an  alTinity  by  which  they  would  be  united  in  tbedoie 
manner." 

*'This  excellent  man,"  he  says  again  (*The  Republican  Court,*  page  161),  ** in  i 
the  relations  of  private  life,  and  in  various  stations  of  high  public  trust,  deserved  ai 
acquired  (inscription  ujKm  his  tomlistone  written  by  Horace  Binney,  Esq.)  the  den 
ted  affection  of  his  family  and  friends  and  the  universal  respect  of  his  fellow  dtlienf 
—  (•*  History  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,"  p.  34.) 
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became  strong,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Gk)yemment,  at 
that  time,  was  refusing  Continental  money,  even  in  payment  of  postage, 
its  notes  were  current  throughout  the  country  at  par,  and  the  directors 
of  the  bank  were  obliged  to  increase  its  stock  from  $400,000  to  $2,000,000 
and  distribute  the  increase  largely  among  the  projectors  of  a  new  bank- 
ing enterprise  in  order  to  prevent  the  organization  of  a  rival  institution* 

Chartrr  from  the  State  of  PENNSYLVAiaA. 

From  the  very  first  the  President  and  directors  were  not  satisfied 
with  having  a  perpetual  charter  from  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, but  petitioned  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  grant  of  a 
similar  one  by  the  State.  Objections  were  made  both  to  the  perpetual 
term  asked  for  and  also  to  the  patriotism  of  the  President,  Thomas 
Willing.  This  latter  charge  had  its  foundation  in  the  declaration  of 
one  of  the  messengers  sent  by  Sir  William  Howe,  in  command  of  the 
British,  with  secret  messages  to  members  of  Congress  to  induce  them 
to  make  peace,  when  arrested  and  sent  before  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  act  as  such  messenger  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Willing.  It  is  probable  that  doubts  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  create  such  a  corporation  cast  somewhat  of  a  cloud  upon 
the  bank's  title.  Nevertheless  the  bank  got  the  charter  it  desired  from 
the  State  on  March  26,  1782,  three  months  after  it  commenced  business 
under  tlie  cliarter  granted  by  Congress.  As  before  stated,  the  Govern- 
ment, by  July,  1782,  had  borrowed  8400,000  of  the  bank;  and,  in 
December,  the  directors  and  President  became  uneasy  and  asked  for 
payment.  The  Superintendent  of  Finance  sold  out  stock  in  his  hands 
to  the  amount  of  ^200,000  and  paid  the  bank  $300,000  of  the  amount 
borrowed.  The  next  July  the  rest  of  tiie  Government  stcx^k  was  sold, 
principally  in  Holland,  but  by  October  the  Government  owed  the  bank 
^165,000.  This  last  sum  was  not  finally  paid  until  1784.  The  bank  also 
advanecHl  large  amounts  of  cash  in  the  discount  of  bills  drawn  on  the 
Superintendent  of  Finance  for  the  sustenance  of  the  army. 

Repeal  of  State  Chautek. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  178.5  repealed  the  perpetual  charter 
previously  granted,  and  the  bank  continued  its  business  under  the  Act 
of  Congress.  The  repeal  was  acconiplislied  throu«.rh  the  inlluence  of 
I>arties  who  desired  the  issue  of  additional  pai)er  money  and  considered 
the  bank  a  hindrance  to  such  issues.  Early,  therefore,  in  17SC  the 
directors  of  the  bank  resolved  to  take  steps  to  rer'stablish,  if  possible, 
tlieir  corf)orate  existence  under  State  sanction.  Their  counsel  advised 
them  that  ' '  the  mo<lification  of  the  bank's  charter,  as  to  limitation  of  time 
or  capital,  would  not  at  all  affect  the  charter  granted  l)y  Cong^ress  and 
that  it  would  not  be  improper  for  them  to  receive  such  a  charter. 
Overtures  were,  therefore,  at  once  made  to  the  State  of  Delaware  for 
a  grant  of  c  )rp()rate  rights,  which  were  so  successful  that  on  February 
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2,  1786,  the  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  passed  a  bill  oonforring 
upon  the  bank  the  usual  franchises  of  a  corporation.  On  February  7 
the  directors  received  a  notice  of  this  fact,  and  readily  accepted  the 
charter;  and,  if  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  their  business,  they 
actually  contemplated  the  removal  of  the  bank  to  Wilmington,  New 
Castle,  or  some  other  proper  point  within  the  State  of  Delawara*  A 
change  of  parties  in  1787  brought  with  it  a  renewal  of  the  charter  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  fourteen  years  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000. 

Hamilton,  in  a  letter  dated  September  22, 1789,  directs  the  Collector 
of  Customs,  Otho  H.  Williams,  of  Baltimore,  to  receive  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America  and  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  payable  either 
on  demand  or  at  no  longer  period  than  thirty  days  after  their  respective 
dates,  in  payment  of  duties,  as  equivalent  to  gold  and  silver.  He  says 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  with  these  institutions  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Government  It  was  the  moneys  received  from  these 
banks  that  paid  the  first  installment  of  the  salary  due  President  Wash- 
ington and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  and  officers  of  Ccmgress 
during  the  first  session  under  the  Constitution,  which  began  at  the  city 
of  New  York,  March  4,  1789. 

In  1790  Hamilton,  in  his  report,  refers  to  the  ^*  ambiguous  situation 
in  which  the  Bank  of  North  America  has  placed  itself  by  the  acceptance 
of  its  last  State  charter,'*  and  concludes  that,  as  this  has  rendered  it  a 
bank  of  an  individual  State,  with  a  capital  of  but  two  millions,  liable 
to  dissolution  at  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  fourteen  years,  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  accept  it  as  an  equivalent  for  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Conversion  to  a  National  Bank. 

The  State  charter  of  the  bank  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  onti 
December  3,  1864,  when  it  became  a  National  bank,  retaining  its  orig! 
nal  name,  with  a  capital  of  91^000,000,  and  a  surplus  nearly  the  same. 

All  other  State  institutions  which  were  converted  to  National  bank 
were  required  to  change  their  names  at  least  to  the  extent  of  insertin, 
the  word  National.  Under  this  rule  the  Bank  of  North  America  migb 
have  been  required  to  call  itself  the  National  Bank  of  North  Ameriot 
but  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  then  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  i 
consideration  of  tlie  ancient  and  honorable  history  of  the  institatio 
and  its  services  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  dark  da] 
of  the  Revolution,  penuitted  it,  although  having  become  a  Nation; 
bank,  to  continue  to  be  called  simply  the  Bank  of  North  America,  t 

•  "  Historj'  of  Bank  of  North  America,*'  p.  67. 

f  Correspondence  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  as  to  the  retention  \sf  % 
bank  of  the  name  of  the  '*  Bank  of  North  America**  on  becomlnflr  a  National  bank. 

Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  President,  to  Hon.  Hugh  McCulioch,  Comptroller: 

PHiLikDKLPHiA,  Ootober  ttk  1S84. 
PropodinfT  that  the  Dank  of  North  America  should  become  a  National  bank,t 
suffgestinK  that  it  Hhoiild  letain  the  title  of  the  '*  Bank  of  North  America**  wttlK 
the  usual  preOx  of  **  National/* 
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In  the  correspondence  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Corrency,  Thos. 
Smith,  President  o^  the  Bank  of  North  America,  claims  that  the  bank 
had  always  continued  under  its  national  charter.     He  said :     *•  *  We  hold 

Hon.  Huffh  MoCulloch,  ComptroUer,  to  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  President : 

Washington,  October  99,  1864. 

Dbab  Sir  :— Tour  favor  of  the  28th  lost,  is  received.  Such  has  been  the  history 
and  such  the  relations  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  to  the  general  Government  that 
it  seems  to  be  eminently  proper  that  in  its  reorganization  and  rejuvenation  under  the 
National  Currency  Act  it  should  assume  as  its  title  **The  National  Bank  of  North 
America.**  Every  State  bank  hitherto  changed  into  a  National  association  has  taken, 
m  connection  with  its  former  name,  the  word  **  National  ;**  and  I  should  regret  it  if 
the  oldest  and  most  loyal  of  all  of  them  should  be  unwilling  to  indicate  by  its  title  its 
relation  to  the  National  banking  system  of  the  national  Oovemment. 

In  order  to  make  the  change  you  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  two> 
thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  your  bank ;  and,  if  you  advise  it,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
sinirle  one  of  them  will  hesitate  to  assent  to  the  introduction  of  the  word  '* National** 
into  the  title.    Please  let  me  hear  from  you  on  this  point. 

I  do  not  now  say  that  I  shall  decline  sanctioning  the  reorganization  of  your  bank 
under  its  present  title  alone.  If  I  do  it,  it  will  be  against  my  own  Judgment  and  with 
extreme  reluctance. 

There  was,  I  think,  well-founded  objection  to  the  **  numeral  system  **  of  BCr.  Chase ; 
but,  of  the  6(n  banks  organised  under  the  National  system,  not  one  has  objected  to  the 
word  ** National**  as  a  part  of  its  title;  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  upon  reflection, 
you  wilL 

Some  parts  of  your  letter  please  me  so  much  that  I  would  publish  them  if  I  felt  at 
liberty  to  do  so.    I  forward  you  a  half  dozen  sets  of  forms,  etc. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  McCuLLOCH,  ComptfnUer, 

Thomat  SmUh^  Etq^  PretMeni  of  the  Bank  of  North  Ameriai,  Phdaddphia, 

Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  President,  to  Hugh  McCuUoch,  Esq.,  Comptroller : 

Philadelphia,  November  1,  1864. 
Bon.  Hugh  McCulloeK  Comptroller  of  the  Currency: 

Dkar  Sir:— Your  valued  favor  of  the  29th  is  at  hand.  Wishing  to  avoid  the  use  of 
your  valuable  time  in  a  matter  of  so  little  moment  as  the  addition  of  the  word 
"National*'  in  the  name  of  this  banlc,  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  twcause  there  is  so 
much  fe(*ling  about  any  chant^e  of  name  with  the  stocitholders  and  directors,  arising 
principally  from  the  fact  that  its  present  is  its  old  yatioiial  name  given  to  it  by 
Congress  in  1781,  retained  by  it,  after  much  violent  opposition,  in  confirmatory  charters 
had  from  Delaware,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  the  same  political  heresj  of  State 
njrhtu  being  then,  as  now,  rampant. 

There  Is  no  similarity  between  this  and  any  other  bank,  either  State  or  National. 

First.  We  hold  the  national  charter,  December  31,  1781,  which  has  never  been 
iihan'loned  or  relinquished;  but.  in  consequence  of  the  partisan  opposition  to  the 
iiank,  this  charter  wan  confirmed  l:)y  the  three  States  in  which  its  business  was  chiefly 
(lone.  No  new  charter  was  given  or  made.  It  was  simply  confirmatory  of  the  charter 
aiade  by  the  I'nited  States,  which  confirmatory  charters  by  this  Slate  have  been 
renewed  <beinjr  limited  induration)  as  they  expired.    The oriprlnal  charter  is  |)erpetual. 

The  great  merit  of  the  corporation  and  pride  hasalways  been  its  national  character. 
We  have  it  in  brass  in  the  building  and  printed  on  the  notes.  In  July.  IH«.*,  we  jasjied, 
and  publishe<l  in  the  paj>en»,  a  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  We  loaned  all  we 
had  to  the  Oovernment  when  they  wanttnl  it.  and  the  timid  8aid  it  was  imprucient  to 
do  90;  and  we  have  and  hold  two  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of  the  capital  in 
rnit<^«<i  State*  jiecurities  now,  and  intend  to  do  so.  The  National  ban  lis  are  generally 
•  »nninize4l  to  N'nefit  the  stocliiiolders  and  for  that  purpose  only.  This  l)ank  was 
rr«*ated  avowedly  to  aid  the  United  States.  It  fultillcd  its  mission,  and  then  wen!  on 
pro«»|ien»u>ly,  fi  UhI  with  the  pride  of  that  mission. 

Tij«*8e  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  aslting  ^MJrmission  to  retain  our  national  name 
of  "Tlie  Bank  of  North  America."  The  matter  has  been  thorouj^hly  canva^ficil  by  the 
direet<)rs;  and  1  will  frankly  state  that  I  heartily  ajrree  with  them  in  pre-sinK  the 
rf-^jue^t.  With  a  |R-rsonal  interview,  and  the  d<K'uraents  In  our  ]MtHSi^*iion.  I  feel  you 
would  say  we  were  right.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  do  nothiiiK.  however  small,  to 
dctriM't  from  the  strength  of  the  nation  in  this,  her  strugjrle,  for  existencv.  And  wc 
beheve  the  National  bank  system  to  be  one  very  greatelement  of  8ucce*<«*and  stivn^th. 
i^bould  you  determine  that  we  cannot  change  without  an  alteration  of  name,  please 
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a  national  charter  dated  December  31,  1781,  which  has  never  been 
abandoned  or  relinquished;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  partisan  opposi- 
tion to  the  bank,  this  charter  was  confirmed  by  the  three  States  in 
which  its  business  was  chiefly  done.  No  new  charter  was  given  oi 
made.  It  was  simply  confirmatory  of  the  charter  made  by  the  United 
States,  which  confirmatory  charters  by  this  State  (Pennsylvania)  have 
been  renewed  (being  limited  in  duration)  as  they  expired.  The  original 
charter  is  perpetual. " 

This  is  one  view  of  the  matter.  The  other  is  that  the  Bank  of  Nortb 
America  never  had  any  charter  from  the  existing  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  charter  of  1781  was  granted  by  the  Government  oi 
the  Confederation,  and  was  never  confirmed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  went  into  operation  in  1789.  So  it  seems  that,  at 
much  anxiety  was  exhibited  to  secure  confirmatory  State  charters,  some 
pains  would  have  been  taken  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  national 
charter  by  the  new  national  Government  if  it  had  been  deemed  oi 
importance.  It  appears  on  the  whole  that  the  State  charters  were  pre- 
ferred, and  that,  practically,  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  a  State 
bank,  and  that  it  never  worked  long  under  its  national  charter,  whiol 

inform  me  in  relation  to  it,  oar  arrangements  all  being  made  for  the  old  name.  In  tin 
meantime  I  enclose  you  specimens  of  the  issue  of  the  notes  of  the  bank,  if  70U  are  a 
all  curious  in  such  matters— the  issues  of  the  Revolution,  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  Rebellion.    They  are  grenuine,  and  good  for  redemption  at  any  time. 

Awaiting  your  leisure  to  hear  from  you,  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  aervvni 

Thomas  Smith,  Pre«<dent. 

The  same  to  the  same  : 

PHiukDELPHiA,  November  11, 1864. 
H.  MeCullcch^  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency: 

Dear  Sir:— Vour  favor  of  the  4th  was  duly  received.  I  should  have  f^lt  mac 
relieved  by  something  to  warrant  the  belief  that  you  would  sanction  the  old  naoi 
The  meeting  of  stockholders  is  on  Monday  next,  and  it  is  by  no  means  oertain  that  tl 
requisite  number  of  two-thirds  can  be  obtained  at  all.  The  election  has  demoDStnfei 
that  Uncle  Sam  can  take  care  of  himself  now,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  necenity  t 
any  little  moral  support;  besides,  there  are  several  Banks  of  North  America,  ai 
after  a  time,  there  may  be  the  same  number  of  National  Banks  of  North  America. 

I  can,  if  you  desire,  send  you  a  commendation  from  the  other  banks  for  our  0 
name.  The  notes  I  sent  you  are  to  be  retained :  we  have  other  spedmeos  of  the  ita 
kind. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Smith,  Pre9id€nL 
Tlie  same  to  the  same : 

Phiuldbiphia,  November  I61, 1864. 
Hon.  H.  AfcCuUoch,  Comptroller^  etc. : 

Dear  Sir  :— The  stockholders  of  this  bank  have  voted  authority  to  its  dlreotofi 
change  from  State  to  National.    Our  desire  is  to  retain  its  present  name  In  the  orgt 
zation  certiflcate,  '*Thc  Bank  of  North  America.**    Will  you  be  pleased  to  Inform 
if  this  will  meet  your  approval,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  vezatloii  atteodia 
failure  ?    Referring  to  my  previous  letters  on  this  matter,  and  awaiting  your  repl] 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Smith,  Pnafdeiif. 

We  are  progressing  slowly  with  obtaining  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  sto 
boideni. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  correspondence,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Pv 
dents  of  most  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  the  Ck>mptroller  of  the  Currency  at  lea 
consented  to  allow  *'  The  Bank  of  North  America**  to  retain  its  original  title,  wltk 
the  prefLz  **  National,**  on  becoming  a  National  bank. 
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last  had  lapsed  from  non-user  before  1789,  and  was  never  revived  after 
that  date. 

The  national  charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  dated 
December  30,  1781.  It  did  not  commence  business  until  January  7, 
1782.  On  March  26,  1782,  it  obtained  the  grant  of  a  perpetual  charter 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  this  it  continued  until  1785, 
when  the  State  repealed  the  perpetual  charter.  In  1787  the  State  again 
granted  a  charter,  which  was  for  fourteen  years  only,  but  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time  apparently  without  break  until  1864,  when  the  bank 
entered  the  National  banking  system.  Three  months  in  1782,  and 
about  two  years  between  1785  and  1787,  make  up  the  whole  period  this 
bank  worked  under  its  national  charter. 

Hamilton  and  the  First  Bank  of  thb  United  States. 

When  the  change  in  the  Government  was  effected  by  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution,  Hamilton  became  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  regarded  the  establishment  of  a  National  bank  as  a  most 
important  step  in  settling  the  financial  affairs  of  the  United  States.  In 
his  report  of  1790  he  proposed  a  plan  for  such  an  institution.  In  this 
report  he  considered  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and, 
after  giving  that  institution  due  credit  for  the  services  rendered  the 
Government,  he  thought  that  an  institution  upon  different  principles 
was  required.  He  said:  '*The  directors  of  this  bank,  on  behalf  of 
their  constituents,  have  since  acted  under  a  new  charter  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  materially  variant  from  their  original  one,  which  so 
narrows  the  foundation  of  the  institution  as  to  render  it  an  incompe- 
tent basis  for  the  extensive  purposes  of  a  National  bank."  He  thought 
it  the  general  opinion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  the  Bank 
of  North  America  had  taken  the  station  of  a  bank  of  Pennsylvania  only. 
He  suggested,  however,  that  if  the  bank  would  come  forward  with  a 
proposition  to  accept  such  legislative  amendments  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  to  the  due  extent  and  safety  of  a  National  bank,  there 
were  weighty  inducements  to  give  every  reasonable  facihty  to  such  a 
measure.  **  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,*  however,  the  management 
of  the  bank  took  no  steps  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions.  The 
quiet  and  prosperous  business  in  which  they  were  engaged,  under  State 
auspices,  was  to  them  preferable  to  the  anxieties  and  hazards  which 
would  probably  attend  the  new  national  undertaking." 

Plan  of  thk  First  Baxk  of  thk  United  States. 

In  Hamilton's  report,  already  referred  to,  he  gives  his  rea^sons  for 
the  necessity  of  the  organization  of  the  proposed  bank,  and  with  great 
elaboration  and  exhaustiveness  he  considers  the  objections  that  might 
be  urged  against  such  an  institution,  and  also  shows  the  inferiority  of 

•  "  History  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,"  p.  79. 
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the  various  substitutes  that  might  be  proposed.  Among  the  latter  he 
considers  the  proposition  to  issue  United  States  notes,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject he  says  : 

**  The  emitting  of  paper  money  by  the  authority  of  Government  is  wisely  pro- 
hibited to  the  individual  States  by  the  national  Constitution ;  and  the  spirit  of  that 
prohibition  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Though  paper  emissions,  under  a  general  authority,  might  have  some  advantages 
not  applicable,  and  be  free  from  some  disadvantages  which  are  applicable  to  the 
like  emissions  by  the  States  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a  nature  so  liable  to  abuse, 
and,  it  may  even  be  affirmed,  so  certain  of  being  abused,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Government  will  be  shown  in  never  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and 
dangerous  an  expedient/' 

The  proposed  plan  was  arranged  under  twenty-four  heads.  The 
capital  of  the  proposed  bank  was  fixed  at  910,000,000  ;  one-fourth  of 
all  the  private  and  corporate  subscriptions  was  to  be  paid  in  gold  and 
silver  and  three-fourths  in  United  States  stock  bearing  six  per  cent 
interest.  Two  million  dollars  were  to  be  subscribed  by  the  United  States, 
a  loan  of  equal  amount  being  made  in  return  by  the  bank,  which  was  to 
be  reimbursed  in  ten  equal  annual  installments  in  money  or  in  the 
bonds  of  the  Govermnent  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  pursued  by  the 
British  Government  upon  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
or,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  described  the  operation,  by  *' borrowing  with  one 
hand  what  is  lent  with  the  other."  The  board  of  directors  of  the  bank 
was  to  consist  of  twenty-five  persons,  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
them  to  be  eligible  for  reflection  in  the  next  succeeding  year.  The 
bank  had  authority  to  loan  on  real  estate  security,  but  could  only  hold 
such  real  estate  as  was  requisite  for  the  erection  of  suitable  banking 
houses  or  should  be  conveyed  to  it  in  satisfaction  of  mortgagee  or 
judgments.  No  stockholder,  unless  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
could  be  a  director,  and  the  directors  were  to  give  their  servioee  with- 
out compensation.  The  bills  and  notes  of  the  bank  were  made  reodiv- 
able  in  payment  of  all  debts  to  the  United  States.  The  total  amount 
of  debts  which  the  corporation  might  at  any  time  owe  in  any  way, 
except  for  moneys  actually  deposited  in  the  bank  for  safe  keejrfng, 
was  never  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  and  if  this  limit  was  exceeded,  the  di- 
rectors under  whose  administration  the  excess  might  occur  were  to  be 
personally  liable  for  the  amount.  The  corporation  was  allowed  to  8eU 
the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  subscribed  to  its  stock,  but  was  not 
to  purchase  any  public  debt  whatever.  Notes  were  allowed  to  b« 
isHued.  payable  to  any  person  or  persons,  assignable  and  negotiable,  oi 
to  bearer  assignable  by  delivery.  The  directors  were  permitted  tc 
establish  offices  for  discount  and  deposit  only,  wherever  they  shook 
think  fit  in  the  United  States.  A  report  of  the  condition  of  tbe  ban] 
was  to  be  furnished  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  xeqaiie< 
it,  but  not  oftener  than  once  a  week.  The  charter  was  to  expire  Marol 
4,  1811. 
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ABeUMBNTS  FOR  AJSTD  AGAINST  THE  PROPOSED  BANK. 

The  act  of  inoorporation  was  opposed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  James  Madison  and  eighteen  others,  all  of  whom,  with  one 
exception,  were  members  from  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  It  was  also  opposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney-General,  in 
opinions  requested  by  the  President.  The  grounds  taken  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  charter  were  a  denial  of  the  general  utility  of  banking 
systems  and  opposition  to  the  special  provisions  of  the  bill ;  but  the 
main  force  of  their  objections  was  directed  against  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  pass  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  a  National 
bank.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
numbered  thirty-nine,  a  majority  of  twenty  ;  all  of  them  except  four 
being  representatives  of  Northern  States,  among  whom  were  Fisher 
Ames,  Elbridge  Gerry  and  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts  ; 
Roger  Sherman  and  Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut ,  Elias  Boud- 
inot  of  New  Jersey,  and  Peter  Muhlenburg,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Knox,  Secretary  of  War, 
in  official  communications  to  the  President,  maintained  the  constitu- 
tionality and  the  policy  of  the  act.  Hamilton's  plan,  substantially 
unchanged,  was  adopted  by  Congress.  Washington,  before  signing 
the  bill,  called  for  the  opinions  of  Attorney-General  Randolph  and 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jefferson.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  re- 
turned arguments  adverse  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  a  National- 
bank.  Both,  but  especially  Jefferson,  insisted  with  great  stress  of 
argument  that  the  word  necessary  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
giving  power  * '  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  enumerated  powers,"  did  not  give  power  to  create  a  bank. 
They  both  took  the  narrow  view  that  nothing  could  be  looked  upon  as 
necessary  that  could  be  done  without.  On  recei\nng  these  papers 
Washington  asked  for  Haniilton*s  opinion  in  order  that  he  might  ''be 
fully  possessed  of  the  arguments  for  and  gainst  the  measure  "  before 
expressing  any  opinion  of  his  own. 

Hamilton's  Argumknt. 

The  essential  point  in  Hamilton's  argument  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  powers  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  sovereignty,  had  the  right  to  employ  all  the 
means  requisite  and  fairly  applicable  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of 
such  powers.  In  proof  of  this  inherent  sovereignty  he  cited  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  qf  the  land. 
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Hamilton  claimed  that,  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  express  pow- 
ers, Congress  had  the  right  to  erect  a  corporation.  *'The  only  ques- 
tion/' he  says,  **  in  this  case  or  any  other  case  most  be  whether  the 
m^ans  to  be  employed — in  this  instance  the  corporation — ^has  a  national 
relation  to  any  of  the  acknowledged  objects  or  lawful  ends  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Thus  a  corporation  may  not  be  erected  by  Congress  for 
superintending  the  police  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  because  they  are 
not  authorized  to  regulate  the  police  of  that  city  ;  but  one  may  be 
erected  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  taxes,  or  to  the  trade  with  the 
foreign  countries,  or  to  the  trade  within  the  States,  or  with  the  Indian 
tribes." 

He  further  remarks  that,  to  insist  on  the  narrow  construction  of 
the  necessity  clause  adhered  to  by  Randolph  and  Jefferson,  '*  would 
be  to  make  the  criterion  of  the  exercise  of  any  implied  power  a  case  of 
extreme  necessity^  which  is  rather  a  rule  to  justify  the  overleaping  of 
the  bounds  of  constitutional  authority  than  to  govern  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  it." 

Washing^n  was  convinced  that  the  bill  was  constitutional,  and  on 
February  25,  1791,  it  became  a  law. 

Operation  of  the  Bank. 

The  bank  went  into  operation  very  soon  after  the  act  authorizing  it 
became  a  law,  and  before  the  Government  subscription  of  $2,000,000 
was  paid,  and  a  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  was  declared  in  July,  1792. 
The  manner  of  paying  the  Govermnent  subscription  was  as  follows: 
The  President  drew  bills  of  exchange  on  Holland,  where  money  bor- 
rowed in  that  country  under  the  laws  of  August  4  and  12,  1790,  wan 
lying  available.  These  were  handed  to  the  bank  and  the  latter  issued 
two  miUions  in  its  stock.  Immediately  the  bank  loaned  two  millions 
in  its  own  bills  to  the  Treasury  and  received  two  millions  of  United 
States  stocks  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  payable  in  ten  equal 
eoinual  installments  beginning  in  1793.  The  bank  was  very  well  man- 
aged and  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  Government  and  the  people  at 
large.  It  assisted  the  Treasury  with  loans  whenever  called  on,  and  it 
forced  the  State  banks  to  keep  their  issues  witliin  reasonable  bounds. 
It  received  and  disbursed  more  than  $100,000,000  of  public  moneys 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 

Under  the  requirement  that  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  bank 
should  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  whenever  required  by  him,  but 
not  oftener  than  once  a  week,  the  Treasury  records  do  not  show  that 
any  formal  reports  were  ever  made  to  the  Department.  The  only  bal* 
anced  statements  to  be  found  showing  the  condition  of  the  bank  an 
two,  which  are  contained  in  letters*  of  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  d 
the  Treasury,  communicated  to  Congress  on  March  2,  1809,  and  Jana 
ary  24,  1811,  respectively.     The  reports  are  as  follows: 

^American  State  Papers,  Finance,  VoL  II,  pp.  86SB,  470. 
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Firit  Bank  cf  United  States— Statement  of  Condition. 

Bbsocbces.  January^  1809.        January^  1811. 

IXMUis  and  discounts $15,000,000  $ll,8r^JSBH 

United  States  six  per  cent,  stock 2;880,000  2,750,000 

Other  United  BUtes  indebtedness 57,046 

Due  from  other  banks 800,000  894,145 

Beal  estate 480,000  500,668 

Notes  of  other  banks  on  hand 806,841 

Specie 5,000,000  6,009,567 

Totals 128,510,000  $24,188,046 

Liabilities. 

Capitolstock  $10,000,000  $10,000,000 

Undivided  surplus 510,000  500,678 

CIrculatinir  notes  outstanding 4,500,000  5,087,1:35 

Individual  deposits 8,600,000  5,900,428 

United  States  deposits 1,029,999 

Due  to  other  banks 634,348 

Unpaid  drafts  outstanding 171,478 

Totals 1^510,000  $24,183,046 

The  average  dividends  of  the  bank  from  its  organization  to  March, 
1809,  were  at  the  rate  of  eight  and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum.  The 
5,000  shares  of  $400  each  owned  by  the  United  States  were  disposed  of 
in  the  years  1796  to  1802  at  a  considerable  profit,  2,220  shares  having 
been  sold  in  the  last-mentioned  year  at  a  premium  of  forty-five  per 
cent.  According  to  the  Treasury  records  the  Government  subscription, 
with  the  addition  of  the  interest  which  waf>  paid  by  the  United  States 
on  stock  issued  for  it,  amounted  to  ^3,200.000,  while  there  was  received 
by  the  Treasury  in  dividends  and  from  the  sale  of  tlie  bank  stock  at 
various  times  $3,773,580,  the  profit  realized  by  the  Government  being 
^73.580,  or  nearly  28.7  per  cent,  upon  the  original  investment. 

In  addition  to  the  act  of  December,  1791,  chartering  the  bank,  four 
supplementary  acts  were  passed  by  Congress  in  reference  to  it :  one  on 
March  2,  1781,  wliich  varied  the  manner  in  which  the  capital  stock  was 
to  be  subscribed  for  and  paid  in;  two  passed  in  1798  and  1807,  respec- 
tively, having  reference  to  counterfeiting  its  notes  and  papers  or  other- 
wise defrauding  it;  and  one  in  1804  permitting  the  establishment  of 
offices  of  deposit  and  discount  in  the  Territories  and  dependencies. 

Sketch  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  in  the  Island  of  >'evis,  one  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  on  January  11,  1757.  Wlien  under  twelve  years 
of  age  he  was  placed  in  a  counting-room  as  a  clerk,  and  before  he  was 
thirteen  had  been  put  in  entire  charge  of  his  employer's  affairs.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  he  left  his  birthplace  and  sailed  for  Boston,  where  he 
arrived  in  October,  1772,  proceeding  thence  to  New  York.  He  perfected 
his  education  by  entering  a  grammar  school  and  later  King's  College. 
He  first  attracted  public  attention  by  a  patriotic  address  delivered  at  a 
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meeting  in  New  York,  July  6, 1774.  Ttiongh  he  was  a  strong  champion 
of  the  colonists'  cause,  his  love  of  order  and  Justice  was  shown  by  his 
efforts  to  restrain  mob  attacks  on  inoffensive  Tories.  He  entered  the 
American  army,  served  with  distinction  until  the  close  of  the  war,  lead- 
ing a  brilliant  and  successful  assault  on  one  of  the  redoubts  of  the 
enemy  at  Yorktown. 

Hamilton  early  perceived  the  need  of  a  sound  financial  system,  and 
in  1779  he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris  &.voring  a  bank  of  issue  based  upon 
landed  security.  Later,  he  realized  that  the  proper  security  for  bank 
notes  was  quick  assets  and  not  real  estate.  In  1780  he  wrote  to  Morris 
regarding  the  finances  of  the  Confederation,  pointing  out  the  causes  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency.  As  a  remedy  he  proposed 
gradual  contraction  and  a  foreign  loan,  the  latter  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  National  bank.  The  great  purpose  of  the  bank  was  to  unite 
the  interests  of  the  moneyed  classes  in  the  support  of  the  Government 
credit.  The  bank  was  to  be  a  great  trading  and  banking  corporation 
in  private  hands,  but  backed  and  partly  controlled  by  the  Government, 
to  which  it  was  to  be  under  certain  obligations.*  His  suggestions  for  a 
National  bank  were  renewed  more  in  detail  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Morris  on  April  30,  1781.  This  proposal  was  adopted  substantially  by 
Morris,  who  had  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Finance,  and  made 
the  basis  of  his  report  to  Congress  recommending  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  of  North  America. 

In  1782,  after  a  few  months  of  study,  Hamilton  was  admittedH;o  the 
bar,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  ContinentaJ  Receiver 
of  Taxes  in  New  York.    The  following  November  he  was  elected  to 
Congress.     He  was  subsequently  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  represent  the  State  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  Hamilton  himself  being  one  of  the 
delegates.     His  papers  in  favor  of  the  new  Constitution,  published  in 
*'The  Federalist,'*  constitute  one  of  the  best  exx>06itions  of  the  princi- 
ples of  that  document.     He  was  elected  to  Congress,  was  subsequently 
defeated  for  reflection  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  old  Congress,  and 
on  the  creation  of  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    The  report  sent  tc 
Congress  in  January,  1790,  regarding  the  best  means  for  establishini 
the  public  credit,  was  a  strong  presentation  of  the  principles  of  a  80un< 
financial  policy.     Hamilton's  relations  to  the  Bank  of  North  America 
the  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  are  referred 
to  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  work.     He  was  a  believer  in  a  stroDj 
central  government,  and  has  left  upon  our  institutions  the  impress  c 
his  great  abilities.     His  talents  were  conspicuous  in  an  age  noted  fc 
men  of  remarkable  powers,  while  his  financial  policy  and  his  views  i 
regard  to  banking  attest  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  breadt 

*  ^  Alexander  HamUton,**  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
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of  hk  knowledge  of  those  subjects.  Hamilton  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  Aaron  Burr,  whose  treasonable  schemes  and  political  am- 
biti<mfl  he  had  defeated.  A  dael  was  fought  between  them  in  1804, 
reralting  in  the  death  of  Hamilton. 

Changb  of  Political  Fbeling. 

When  the  charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  granted 
the  Federalists  were  in  power;  but  in  1801  Jefferson  became  President 
— one  of  its  earliest  oppoeers  and  the  representative  of  the  Republicans 
who  were  rapidly  gaining  control  of  national  affairs.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1809  by  Madison,  his  friend  and  disciple;  and  thus,  at  the  time  when 
the  charter  of  the  bank  expired  by  limitation,  in  its  efforts  for  a  re- 
newal it  was  to  be  encountered  by  a  state  of  political  feeling  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  existing  when  the  charter  was  granted.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  recharter. 

Application  for  Rechabtbr,  Gallatin's  Report. 

In  1808  the  directors  thought  it  advisable  to  apply  to  Congress  for 
a  renewal  of  the  powers  of  the  bank ;  and,  on  March  26  of  that  year, 
a  memorial  for  that  purpose  was  presented  in  the  House,  and  upon 
April  20  in  the  Senate.  By  order  of  the  Senate  the  memorial  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  reported  on  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress;  and,  on  March  2,  1809,  Albert  Gallatin,  the  Secre- 
tary, made  liis  report. 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  of  the  810,000,000  of  stock  12,000,000 
was  subscribed  by  the  Government  and  paid  in  ten  equal  annual  in- 
stallments. The  United  States  thus  obtained  5,000  shares  of  ^00  each, 
which  it  disposed  of  by  1802,  receiving  a  premium  on  tlie  same  of  $671,- 
800  in  addition  to  the  regular  dividends.  Tlie  ^,000,000  of  stock  taken 
by  individuals  was  subscribed,  $2,000,000  in  specie  and  the  remainder 
in  United  States  six  per  cent,  stock.  Of  the  total  25,000  shares  of  stock 
18,000  were  held  abroad ;  and,  as  foreign  stockholders  could  not  vote, 
the  bank  was  controlled  by  the  stockholders  in  the  United  States  own- 
ing the  remaining  7,000  shares.  They  elected  twenty-five  directors, 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  parent  institution  in  Pliiladelphia  and 
had  the  general  superintendence  and  appointment  of  the  directors  and 
Cashiers  of  the  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  in  other  places.  There 
were  eight  of  these  offices  or  branches,  at  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Washington  and  New  Orleans.  The 
dividends  averaged  8  13-14  per  cent,  per  annum.  Mr.  Gallatin  con- 
cluded ''that  the  affairs  of  the  bank  as  a  moneyed  institution  had  been 
wisely  and  skillfully  managed. ^^  He  enumerated  the  advantages  the 
Government  had  received  as  consisting  of  the  safe  keeping  of  public 
deposits,  the  transmission  of  public  moneys,  aid  in  collection  of  reve- 
nues by  means  of  the  punctuality  of  payments  introduced  by  its  sys- 
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tern,  the  facilities  granted  to  importers,  and  loans  that  as  long  as  the 
necessities  of  the  Treasury  required  were  made  to  it  by  the  bank.  The 
loans  thus  made  amounted  to  96,200,000. 

The  large  amount  of  capital  held  by  foreigners  who  had  no  share  in 
the  control  of  the  institution  was  an  objection  in  the  minds  of  some. 
But,  as  Mr.  G^aUatin  very  adroitly  put  it,  ^'  if  the  charter  is  not  renewed 
the  principal  of  that  portion,  amounting  to  about  C7, 200, 000,  must  at 
once  be  remitted  abroad;  but,  if  the  charter  is  renewed,  dividends 
equal  to  an  interest  of  about  eight  and  one-half  per  cent,  a  year  must 
be  remitted  in  the  same  manner.^*  He  suggests  that  the  charter  might 
be  modified  so  that  all  the  stock  might  be  held  at  home;  but  the  objec- 
tion did  not,  in  his  opinion,  outweigh  the  manifest  public  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  renewal  of  the  charter.  He  thought  that,  if  a 
renewal  was  granted,  the  bank  could,  perhaps,  afford  to  pay  a  bonus 
for  the  same  of  (11,250,000;  but  believed  that  the  renewal  should,  if 
granted,  be  based  on  weightier  considerations  than  the  mere  payment 
of  such  a  sum  into  the  Treasury. 

He  suggested,  as  modifications  of  the  charter  to  be  adopted  in  case 
of  renewal,  that  the  bank  should  pay  interest  on  GK>vemment  deposits 
in  excess  of  $3,000,000,  that  it  should  be  bound  to  lend  the  United 
States  at  any  time  not  to  exceed  three-fifths  of  its  capital  at  six  per  cent, 
interest,  payable  in  monthly  installments  at  the  Government's  pleas- 
ure; that  the  capital  be  increased  to  $30,000,000—95,000,000  of  the  m- 
crease  to  be  taken  by  individual  citizens  to  be  equitably  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  $15,000,000  by  the  sev- 
eral States,  each  State  to  have  a  branch  established  within  its  limits  if 
it  desired;  the  payments  both  by  individuals  or  States  to  be  in  specie 
or  public  stocks.  By  this  plan  Mr.  Gallatin  believed  that  by  means  of 
the  interest  the  bank  would  pay  on  public  deposits,  the  United  States 
could  accumulate  a  treasure  in  time  of  peace  ready  for  any  emergency. 
They  could  rely  on  a  loan  of  $18,000,000.  The  bank  would  form  abond 
of  interest  among  the  States. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Albbrt  Gallatin. 

Albert  Gallatin  was  bom  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  January  29,  1761» 
where  he  received  a  good  education.     When  nineteen  years  old  he  em- 
igrated to  America,  being  imbued  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the  newordei 
of  things  suggested  by  the  Revolutionary  War.     He  arrived  in  1780. 
His  dislike  of  a  strong  government  made  him  an  anti-Federalist,  bal 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  which  he  opposed,  on  account 
of  his  education  and  intellectual  force  and  gifts,  he  became  a  leadd 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  where  he  had  settled,  and  was  elected  to  thl 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1793.     Owing  to  some  defect  in  his  nat 
uralization  papers,  the  Senate  refused  him  his  seat.    When  he  returnee 
to  Pennsylvania  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  had  broken  out.     He  sympa 
thized  with  those  who  resisted  the  excise,  and  took  a  leading  part 
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When  the  insurgents  begun  to  resort  to  acts  of  violence,  however,  he 
used  his  great  influence  to  prevent  bloodshed.  Elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  kept  up  a  warfare  on  the  Federalists,  and  when 
in  1801  Jefferson  became  President,  Grallatin  was  made  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  His  administration  was  most  successful;  his  natural 
oonservatism  checked  his  democratic  ideas  and  he  made  little  change 
in  the  arrangements  of  Hamilton.  Until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
troubles  with  England  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  improved  under 
his  management,  the  debt  was  paid  off  as  it  became  due  and  there 
was  a  surplus  balance  available.  After  leaving  the  Treasury  he  be- 
came one  of  the  American  commissioners  engaged  in  negotiating  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  Minister  to  France, 
and  in  1826  Minister  to  England.  He  settled  finally  in  New  York, 
where  he  died  August  12,  1849.  The  Gallatin  Bank,  now  the  Grallatin 
National  Bank,  was  named  after  him. 

BUiL  Introduced  in  CoxaRBss  for  Rechartbr. 

• 

When  Congress  met  in  1809  several  measures  were  introduced  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  continuance  of  a  National  bank,  all  more  or  less 
modelled  upon  Mr.  Gallatin's  recommendations.  One  was  a  bill  to 
establish  a  new  National  bank  in  Washington  with  a  capital  of  (15,- 
000,000  to  be  subscribed  by  the  United  States,  the  States  and  individ- 
ual citizens  and  corporations.  The  others  were  for  the  extension  of  the 
existing  bank,  with  provision  for  a  bonus  to  be  paid  to  the  Government 
either  in  money  or  bank  stock,  and  for  the  increase  of  capital.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The  bill  to  continue  the 
charter  came  up  again  in  December,  1810.  The  question  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  bank  was  immediately  raised  by  Mr.  Burvvell,  of  Vir- 
pnia,  but  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  that  since  Mr. 
Jefferson's  election  the  party  he  represented  had  twice  virtually  ad- 
mitted the  constitutionality  of  the  measure,  once  in  selling  a  large  part 
of  the  shares  of  the  bank,  which  sale,  although  made  to  a  foreigner, 
Mr.  Baring,  was  sanctioned  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1802,  and  again  by  the  passage  of  an  act  in  1804  authorizing  the 
bank  to  establish  branches  in  the  Territories.  Mr.  Fisk  went  on  to 
show  the  danger  and  difficulty  that  would  ensue  in  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  country  and  Government  if  dependence  was  had  on  State 
banks  alone.  The  destruction  of  the  bank  would  result  in  doubling 
the  quantity  of  State  bank  paper.  He  spoke  of  numerous  applications 
made  for  new  bank  charters,  and  regarded  them  as  the  evidence  of  the 
destroying  spirit  of  speculation  which  threatens  to  stand  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  United  States  Bank  until  the  country  shall  be  overwhelmed  with 
emissions  of  paper  from  these  new  manufactories. 

Mr.  Seybert  thought  the  charter  was  constitutional  when  it  was 
granted,  because  the  bank  was  then  a  necessity ;  it  was  no  longer  such. 
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Dbnukciation  of  thb  Bank. 

P.  B.  Potter,  of  New  York,  said  the  bank  was  nnconstitational ; 
that  Hamilton  was  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  United  States  Gk>vem- 
ment  was  sovereign ;  it  was  only  sovereign  within  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Desha,  of  Kentacky,  agreed  with  Mr.  Potter.  The  question 
was  whether  we  will  foster  a  viper  in  the  bosom  of  our  country  that 
will  spread  its  deadly  venom  on  the  land  and  finally  affect  the  vitals  of 
our  republican  institutions,  or  whether  we  will,  as  is  our  duty,  apply 
the  proper  antidote  by  a  refusal  to  renew  the  charter,  thereby  check- 
ing the  cankering  poison.  He  thought  the  bonus  offered  by  the  bank 
was  a  bribe  offered  to  the  nation.  He  had  no  doubt  that  George  III 
was  a  principal  stockholder  in  the  bank,  and  that  the  English  monarch 
regarded  it  as  an  instrument  in  effecting  his  nefarious  purposes  against 
the  United  States,  and  would  bid  up  several  millions  of  dollars  rather 
than  not  have  the  charter  renewed.  This  was  a  safer  method  than  en- 
countering Americans  in  arms.  Of  that  we  made  him  extremely  tired 
when  we  were  in  a  state  of  infancy. 

Mr.  Pickman  was  anxious  to  have  the  charter  renewed.  He  spoke 
of  the  pressure  its  liquidation  and  the  payments  of  the  amounts  due  it 
in  specie  would  bring  upon  the  creditors  of  the  institution,  including 
among  the  latter  the  State  banks. 

Mr.  Alston  (N.  C.)  had  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  power  t€ 
create  a  National  bank  ;  he,  however,  desired  an  institution  the  stocli 
of  which  should  be  held  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Key  thought  it  was  both  constitutional  and  expedient  that  th< 
charter  be  renewed. 

Mr.  Love  and  Mr.  Newton  wanted  an  immediate  decision.  Th< 
former  believed  that,  considering  the  near  approach  of  the  date  o 
expiration,  Congress  should  take  action  so  that  the  Government  o 
bank  should  not  be  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Troup  said  the  bank  should  have  got  ready  to  wind  up  thre 
years  since. 

Mr.  Fisk  asked  whether  the  Government  deposits  were  to  be  trani 
ferred  to  the  State  banks  without  sanction  of  law. 

Mr.  Wright  (Md.)  regarded  the  measure  as  unconstitutionaL  B 
referred  to  the  fears  expressed  that  agriculture,  commerce  and  mani 
factories  will  receive  a  vital  stab  by  suffering  the  charter  of  this  ban 
to  expire.  This  is  a  groundless  phantom,  produced  by  the  feverif 
fancy  of  those  laboring  under  the  bank  mania.  But  if  it  should  1 
felt  to  the  extent  apprehended  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  borne  wit 
fortitude  by  our  fellow  citizens  when  they  reflect  that  it  could  not  1 
renewed  but  by  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  perhaps  of  our  i 
dependence.  This  charter  is  a  cancer  upon  our  body  politic  which 
hoped  the  hand  of  time  would  be  suffered  to  eradicate. 

Mr.  Boyd  considered  the  bank  a  great  swindle  founded  on  paf 
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of  the  State  issued  to  speculators  for  Revolutionary  claims  at  their 
par  value,  which  the  speculators,  as  soon  as  they  knew  of  Hamilton's 
funding  scheme,  had  sent  out  runners  to  purchase  at  2s.  6d.  up 
to  88.  in  the  pound.  He  was  an  anti-bank  man,  and  thought  that 
what  little  good  they  might  do  was  counterbalanced  by  greater  disad- 


Mr.  McKee  had  believed  the  constitutional  question  settled  by  the 
original  grant  of  the  charter  and  by  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  the  votes  of  a  Republican  Congress.  He  stated  that  if  the  ques- 
tion had  been  brought  before  Congress  in  1808  the  charter  would  have 
passed  by  a  large  majority. 

According  to  Mr.  Barry,  the  measure  was  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Flndley  regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  experiment  to  refuse  to  re- 
eharter  the  bank. 

Mr.  McKim  did  not  think  the  consequence  of  winding  up  the  insti- 
tution would  be  as  serious  as  imagined.  Its  debts  exceeded  the 
amount  due  to  it.  What  it  called  in  with  one  hand  it  would  pay  out 
with  the  other. 

Mr.  Gold's  opinion  was  that  the  answer  made  by  those  who  opposed 
the  recharter,  viz. ,  that  the  State  banks  could  be  relied  upon  to  adminis- 
ter the  finances  of  the  GK>vemment,  was  an  admission  that  a  bank  was 
necessary.  Gentlemen  look  with  fear  and  trembling  lest  there  should 
be  the  intermission  of  a  day  between  the  separation  of  the  cliarter  of 
the  United  States  Bank  and  the  gladdenmg  reign  of  State  banl^. 
Preparations  are  in  forwardness  for  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  these 
State  damsels  who  with  little  modesty  attend  the  ante-chamber  eager 
to  rush  into  the  arms  of  the  patronage  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Johnson  opposed  the  recharter  from  a  sense  of  duty,  believing 
it  to  be  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient.  He  regarded  its  stockhold- 
ers as  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  a  privileged  class. 

Mr.  Sheffy,  far  from  believing  the  country  in  danger  from  the  bank, 
which  had  been  characterized  as  a  viper,  feared  a  much  more  deadly 
viper  in  the  encroachments  made  on  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
iStates.  If  it  is  seriously  wished  that  this  Government  and  this  Union 
should  be  preserved,  it  is  time  that  the  spirit  of  encroachment  and 
control  assumed  by  some  of  the  States  should  be  discouraged. 

Mr.  Garland,  Mr.  Tallmadge,  Mr.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Stanley  argued 
for  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Rhea 
and  Mr.  Eppes  rephed  to  them. 

The  House  postponed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  sixty-live  to  sixty-four. 

A  resolution  of  the  State  of  Virginia  requested  its  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  defeat  the  recharter. 

Views  of  Secret  art  (tallatin. 

When  the  petition  of  the  bank  for  renewal  was  presented  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  December,  1810,  the  committee  to  whom  it 
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was  referred  requested  the  opinion  of  Albert  Gallatin.  In  a  letter  of 
January  20,  1811,  Mr.  Gkdlatin  was  manifestly  in  favor  of  the  renewal. 
Upon  the  question  of  constitutionality  he  wrote  :  '*  Permit  me  simply 
to  state  that  the  bank  charter,  having  for  a  number  of  years  been 
acted  upon,  or  acquiesced  in,  as  if  constitutional  by  all  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  nation,  and  thinking  myself  the  use  of  banks  to  be 
at  present  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  legitimate  powers  of  the 
general  Government,  the  continuation  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
has  not,  in  the  view  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the  subject,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  unconstitutional.^' 

The  debate  on  the  measure  commenced  on  February  11  on  a  motion 
to  strike  out  the  first  section. 

Mr.  Crawford  argued  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  and  expedi- 
ency of  the  measure.     He  alluded  to  the  abuse  of  the  reeharter,  cur- 
rent in  the  Democratic  *  papers  of  the  day,  saying  that  he  had  alwayt 
thought  that  a  corporation  was  an  artificial  body  existing  only  in  con 
templation  of  law  :  but,  if  we  can  believe  the  rantings  of  the  Demo 
cratic  editors  in  these  great  States,  and  the  denunciations  of  our  public 
declaimers,  it  exists  under  the  form  of  every  foul  and  hateful  beas 
and  bird  and  creeping  thing.     It  is  an  hydra  ;  it  is  a  cerberus  ;  it  is  i 
gorgon  ;  it  is  a  vulture  ;  it  is  a  viper.     This  is  what  is  called  the  lib 
erty  of  the  press.     It  is  tyranny.    To  hun  it  was  perfectly  indifferen 
whether  the  tyrant  is  an  irresponsible  editor  or  a  despotic  monarch. 

Mr.  Leib  presented  resolutions  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvanif 
requesting  their  Senators  and  Representatives  to  oppose  the  reohartei 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  in  favor  of  the  reeharter,  and  spoke  of  the  varioc 
classes  of  people  who  were  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Giles  followed  at  great  length  against  the  bilL 

Henry  Clay  followed  Mr.  Giles,  and  remarked  that  his  argamei 
was  both  instructive  and  amusing.  He  had  discussed  both  sides  of  tl 
question  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  and  certainly  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard  him  both  that  it  was  oonstitution 
and  unconstitutional,  highly  proper  and  highly  improper  to  proloi 
the  charter  of  the  bank.  He  was  against  the  reeharter — and  ahnc 
«ntirely  upon  the  ground  that  the  power  to  create  such  institatioii  w 
not  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Pope  said  this  question  had  become  a  contest  between  a  i\ 

importing  States  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.   The  Legialata] 

of  two  large  States  had  instructed  Congress  to  give  up  the  ooUeoti 

of  t      revenues  to  the  State  banks.    He  did  not  believe  in  miLh-ittg 

0       ry  and  wanton  attack  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  1 

He  thought  the  bill  was  opposed  by  some  who  were  in  fai 

*'       ]       f  opposed  to  the  Federalists  was  first  known  as  the  BepubUoan  t 
»  the  Democrat fo  Republican  party.    The  latter  name  was  grwlii 
party  has  from  that  time  until  the  present  day  been  deslfnate 
party. 
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of  a  new  National  bank.  It  was  questionable  if,  on  the  downfall  of 
this  institntion,  any  one,  either  foreigners  or  citizens,  would  invest  in  a 
new  national  organization.  The  fall  of  this  will  throw  most  of  the 
>Munlring  capital  into  the  banks  of  the  great  commercial  States  whose 
hostility  will  be  increased  against  any  new  national  institution. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  was  against  the  recharter. 

Mr.  Brent  was  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He  began  with  some  diffidence, 
bat  made  one  of  the  longest  speeches  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Taylor  believed  in  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the 
recharter. 

Mr.  Pickering  stated  he  had  received  an  instruction  in  the  form  of 
a  request  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts to  vote  against  the  bill.  He  went  on  to  show  that  such  instruc- 
tions were  not  obligatory,  as  they  interfered  with  the  independence  of 
representatives  and  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  vote  on  the  question  to  strike  out  the  first  section  was 
taken,  it  stood  seventeen  to  seventeen,  and  George  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  the  presiding  officer,  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  rejecting 
the  bill.  In  casting  the  deciding  vote  he  said  that  the  power  to  create 
corporations  is  not  expressly  granted;  **  it  is  a  high  attribute  of  sover- 
eignty, and  in  its  nature  not  accessorial  or  derivative  by  implication, 
bat  primary  and  independent.  He  thought  this  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  safer  than  the  other,  which  had  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
consolidation." 

Liquidation  of  the  Bank. 

After  the  final  rejection  of  the  bill  for  the  recharter  the  bank  pre- 
sented a  further  memorial  to  both  the  House  and  Senate  asking  for  a 
temporary  extension  of  its  powers  for  two  years  to  enable  it  to  close 
up  its  affairs.  In  each  case  the  uieiiiorial  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  both  committees  reported  adversely  to  granting  the  prayer 
of  the  memorialists. 

The  trustees  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  applied  for  charters 
for  new  banks  to  succeed  to  the  business,  to  the  Legislatures  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  America  was 
finally  granted  by  the  State  of  New  York  after  some  exciting  episodes 
in  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  continuing  for  a  year  or  two,  the  his- 
tory of  which  is  included  in  that  of  the  Bank  of  America,  of  New  York. 
The  Bank  of  Commerce  was  the  name  desired  in  the  application  of  the 
trustees  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  reported  upon  favorably 
by  a  grand  committee  of  thirty-one  members.  The  bill  provided  for 
a  bank  with  a  capital  of  f7, 500, 000,  to  continue  till  1832. 

The  banking  house  and  most  of  the  assets  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  including  over  five  millions  of  dollars  in  specie,  were  purcliased 
by  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  who  at  once  started  the  Girard 
Bank,  which,  converted  to  a  National  bank  in  1865,  continues  to  this 
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day.  The  purchafie  and  transfer  came  abont  in  this  way.  In  1810 
Girard  had  large  balances  with  the  Barings,  amoanting  to  £116,701. 
In  1811  the  indebtedness  of  that  firm  to  him  waj»  nearly  £200,000. 
The  difficulties  in  trade  with  the  Continent  were  great  and  the  Barings 
were  in  danger.  Mr.  Girard  sent  two  agents  to  London  to  do  wiiat 
they  could  to  withdraw  the  amount  due  and  transmit  it  to  America. 
Part  of  the  funds  were  invested  in  goods  and  part  in  American  six  per 
cent,  stocks  and  United  States  Bank  shares,  then  at  about  $430  ^j 
(£98  10s.)  per  share.  The  Barings,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  pur- 
chased a  large  amount  of  the  bank  stock  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  1804.  The  stock  Girard  had  purchased  gave  him  a  large 
interest  in  the  bank ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1812,  he  found  by  consulta- 
tion witli  George  Simpson,  the  Cashier  of  the  old  institution,  that  the 
bank  building  and  Cashier's  house  could  be  purchased  for  $120,000,  less 
than  one-third  of  its  cost.  The  purchase  was  made,  the  property  was 
transferred  to  Girard,  and  his  new  bank  commenced  operations  on  May 
12,  1812,  with  $1,200,000  capital,  which  was  afterward  increased  to 
$1,300,000. 

Much  of  the  business  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  trans- 
ferred to  Girard*s  bank,  together  with  $5,000,000  in  specie.  The  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  old  bank  were  retained  at  the  same  salaries. 
Girard  bought  the  stock  expecting  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  be  renewed.  If  this  had  occurred  he  would  have  made  a 
fortune  by  the  rise  in  stock.  But,  as  it  was,  he  saved  himself  by  the 
purchase  of  the  old  bank.  He  did  not  use  the  old  circulating  notes, 
but  paid  out  notes  of  State  banks  till  his  own  were  printed,  which  bore 
the  device  of  a  ship  under  full  sail  and  an  American  eagle. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  received,  on  the 
final  winding  up  of  the  institution,  $434  per  share,  which,  with  divi- 
dends averaging  about  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  made  it  no  bad  in- 
vestment.* Many,  however,  had  bought  and  sold  at  much  higher  rates 
some  years  previous  to  the  expiration  of  its  charter.  The  United  States 
GK>vemment  sold  to  the  Barings  for  a  premium  of  forty -five  per  cent, 
in  1802,  or  $580  per  share. 

Condition  of  State  Banks. 

The  State  banks,  which  the  opponents  of  the  recharter  believed 
adequate  to  the  fiiscal  requirements  of  the  Government  and  to  the  mon- 
etary necessities  of  trade  and  industry,  failed  in  the  trial  to  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  War  of  1812  subjected  them.  In  September,  1814,  all 
of  them  wliieli  were  south  of  New  England  suspended  specie  payments. 
Nearly  one  hundred  of  them  in  different  sections  of  the  country  had 
been  of  necessity,  in  the  absence  of  a  National  bank,  selected  as  depos- 
itories of  Government  funds.  The  check  on  the  redemption  of  their 
not4»  being  removed,  an  expansion  of  their  issues  followed;  its  amount, 

•  Parton,  "Life  Eminent  Americans,''  p.  227. 
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which  was  estimated  in  1811  at  $28,100,000,  being  in  succeeding  years 
aeoording  to  Mr.  Crawford,  as  follows:  *  In  1813,  from  $62,000,000  to 
•70.000,000;  in  1815,  from  $99,000,000  to  $110,000,000,  and  in  1819,  from 
$45,000,000  to  $53,000,000. 

During  the  year  1816  the  banks  continued  to  issue  largely,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  floods  of  unchartered  currency  were  poured  out  in 
notes  of  aU  denominations  from  six  cents  upward.  Great  distress  re- 
sulted to  the  country  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  from 
the  failures  of  banks  in  1818,  1819  and  1820.  The  root  of  the  evil  lay 
in  the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  an  expensive  war  by 
means  of  bank  loans  and  the  notes  of  State  corporations  over  which  it 
had  no  control,  thereby  converting  an  irredeemable  paper  issued  by 
irresponsible  institutions  into  a  national  currency  by  assisting  in  its 
circulation  and  encouraging  its  expansion.  In  1814  Treasury  funds  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  were  in  the  suspended 
banks ;  and  the  correspondence  of  Secretary  Crawford  with  the  deposit 
banks  from  January  1,  1817,  to  May  8,  1822,  fills  two  volumes,  compris- 
ing 1,237  pageat  The  loans  of  the  Government  in  1815  amounted  to 
$35,220,671.  Treasury  notes  were  not  redeemed,  and  general  distrust 
prevailed. 

On  October  6, 1814,  Mr.  Dallas  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  in  response  to  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Conimittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  transmitted  a  report 
strongly  reconimendmg  the  orgjuiization  of  a  National  bank.  In  that 
report  he  says:  '*The  multiplication  of  State  banks  in  the  several  States 
has  so  increased  the  quantity  of  paper  currency  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  CAlculate  its  amount  and  still  more  difficult  to  ascertain  its  value. 
♦  ♦  ♦  There  exists,  at  this  time,  no  adequate  circulating  medium 
common  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  moneyed  transac- 
tions of  private  life  are  at  a  stand,  and  the  fiscal  operations  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment labor  with  extreme  inconvenience.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Under  favorable 
circumstances,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  an  emission  of  Treasury  notes 
would  probably  afford  relief;  but  Treasury  notes  are  an  expensive  and 
precarious  substitute  either  for  coin  or  bank  notes,  charged  as  tliey  are 
with  a  growing  interest,  productive  of  no  countervailing  profit  or  emol- 
ument, and  exposed  to  every  breath  of  popular  prejudice  or  alarm. 
The  establishment  of  a  National  institution,  operating  upon  credit, 
combined  with  capital,  and  regulated  by  prudence  and  good  faitli,  is, 
after  all,  the  only  efficient  remedy  for  the  disordered  condition  of  our 
circulating  medium.  The  establishment  of  a  National  biink  will  not 
only  be  useful  in  promoting  the  general  welfare,  but  it  is  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  some  of  the  most  important  powers 
constitutionally  vested  in  the  CTOvemment." 

Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Uke  Mr.  C4allatin,  his  predecessor  in  office,  was 

•Pinaoce  Report,  Vol.  XII,  p.  50. 

♦  Eighteenth  Congrreas,  Wx^X.  i^ewion.  No.  140. 
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not  a  native  of  the  United  States.  He  came  to  this  coantry  from 
Jamaica  when  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  Jeffersonian  Dem- 
ocrat, and  one  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  most  intimate  friends.  When  the  lat- 
ter retired  from  the  Treasury  Mr.  Dallas  was  called  by  President  Madi- 
son to  the  position.  He  afterwards  became  Secretary  of  War,  and  died 
suddenly  in  1817. 

After  1811,  in  place  of  one  United  States  bank  acting  as  its  fiscal 
agent,  the  Government  accounts  were  distributed  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  State  banks  scattered  all  over  the  Union.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  public  credit  in  1813  and  1814  that  in  those  two  years  $42,269,- 
776  of  six  per  cent,  stocks  issued  by  the  Government  and  running  for 
twelve  years  were  sold  at  a  discount  of  nearly  fifteen  per  cent. ,  the 
Government  realizing  from  their  sale  but  935,987,762.  On  February 
24,  1815,  a  loan  of  18,856,960,  running  for  nine  years,  but  with  interest 
increased  to  seven  per  cent.,  was  negotiated  at  par;  and,  on  March  3 
following,  another  loan  of  $9,745,745  for  nine  months  at  six  per  cent, 
interest  brought  into  the  Treasury  but  $9,284,044,  the  discount  in  this 
instance  being  nearly  five  per  cent.  In  addition  to  these  losses  the 
money  received  for  the  loans  was  at  a  heavy  discount  for  specie— the 
depreciation  in  the  local  currency  at  the  close  of  the  war  ranging  to 
twenty  and  even  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  Government  supplies 
being  obtained  only  at  a  proportionate  rise  in  price.  Such  were  some 
of  the  results  of  a  State  bank  system  during  the  period  that  followed 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  on  March  4,  1811,  and  until 
its  re-establishment  on  January  7, 1817. 

Skbtch  of  Stephen  Girard. 

Stephen  Girard  was  bom  May  20,  1750,  near  Bordeaux,  France.  His 
father  was  the  owner  of  several  vessels  and  an  e$-offlcer  in  the  Royal 
Navy  of  France,  and  was  knighted  by  Louis  XV  for  saving  a  burning 
vessel  at  sea.  The  son  also  became  a  mariner,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  New  York,  in  1774,  he  engaged  in  trade  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  1776  he  went  into  mercantile  business  at  Philadelphia. 
His  enterprises  were  highly  prosperous.  During  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic in  1793,  and  subsequently,  he  was  active  in  relieving  the  poor  and 
afflicted.  He  purchased  the  assets  of  the  United  States  Bank  and 
founded  the  Stephen  Girard  Bank,  which  sustained  the  GK>vemment 
in  the  War  of  1812,  taking  an  entu«  loan  of  $5,000,000.  The  bank  con- 
tinues  in  business  as  the  Girard  National  Bank,  occupying  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  bank  building  in  the  United  States,  its  constnio- 
tion  having  been  commenced  in  1795.  Mr.  Girard  died  December  26, 
1831,  bequeathing  his  large  fortune  principally  to  Girard  College.  The 
value  of  the  residuary  fund  is  now  over  $15,000,000,  and  is  constantly 
growing,  only  the  income  being  used.  Stephen  Girard  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  bankers  this  country  has  known,  while  his  benevolences 
insure  him  a  permanent  place  among  the  world's  great  philanthropista. 
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Petiiton  from  New  York  city  for  National  bank — Secretary  Dallas  recommends  Na- 
tional bank  and  famishes  plan  —  Action  upon  it  unfavorable  —  Amended  by 
8enate  Committee  —  Vote  analyzed — Veto  of  President  Madison  —  Recommen- 
dations of  Madison — Report  of  Dallas'  plan  presented  to  House  — Bill  passes 
House  and  Senate — Synopsis  of  law  for  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  — 
Operations  of  Bank  in  1817-1818— Speculation  in  its  stocks  —  Influence  on  State 
banks— Causes  of  dissatisfaction  —  Investigation  by  Congress  —  Mismanagement 
shown — Cliange  of  officers — Great  success  of  bank  from  1820  to  1829  —  Nicholas 
Biddle  becomes  President— Sketch  of  Biddle  and  other  Presidents  —  Beginning 
of  attack  by  Jackson  —  Message  of  1829— Jackson's  position — Report  of  House 
Committee  —  Amos  Kendall  —  Kitchen  cabinet. 

Petition  for  Bank  from  Nkw  York. 

On  January  4,  1814,  a  petition  was  presented  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Lefferts,  signed  by  150  inhabitants  of  New  York 
city,  praying  that  an  act  be  passed  incorporating  a  National  bank  with 
a  capital  of  §30, 000, 000,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  This  committee  reported  that  the  power  to  create  corpor- 
ations within  the  territorial  hmits  of  States  was  not  delegated  by  the 
(constitution,  nor  was  it  essentially  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any  of 
the  delegated  powers. 

Mr.  Calhoun  asked  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  National  bank  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  was  agreed  to.  On  February  19,  1814,  a  bill  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  National  bank  in  the  District  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $30,000,000.  The  bill  was  opposed  chiefly  upon  the  ground  that 
it  would  antagonize  a  Government  loan  of  §25, 000, 000  then  author- 
ized ;  and  opposition  was  also  manifested  to  its  location.  It  was  not 
again  taken  up.  On  April  2,  1814,  Mr.  Grening  moved  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Na- 
tional bank.  After  some  debate  a  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  was 
loet  by  a  vote  of  eighty  to  seventy-one.  A  committee  was  appointed, 
but,  on  April  8,  discharged  and  the  subject  was  not  again  taken  up  at 
this  session. 
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Proposals  of  thb  Sbcrbtary  of  thb  Trbasuby. 

On  October  14,  1814,  John  W.  Eppes,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasory  as  to  the 
best  means  of  sustaining  the  public  credit.  On  October  17  Secretary 
Dallas  replied,  recommending  the  incorporation  of  a  National  bauk,  to 
be  established  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  capital  of  (60,000,000,  divided 
into  100,000  shares  of  $500  each.  Two-fifths  of  the  stock  was  to  be 
L  taken  by  the  Government.  The  subscriptions,  with  the  exception  of 
/  $600,000  in  specie,  were  to  be  in  six  per  cent,  stock  or  Treasury  notes. 
The  capital  and  circulation  and  all  property  of  the  bank  except  real 
estate,  was  to  be  exempt  from  National  and  State  taxation ;  no  other 
bank  was  to  be  incorporated  by  Congress  during  its  life  of  twenty 
years ;  it  was  to  have  branch  offices  of  discount  and  deposit,  and  its 
accounts  were  to  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  On  December  21,  1814,  the  House  took  into  consideration 
the  Secretary's  suggestions,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  establish  a  National  bank,  by  a  vote  of  ninety-three  to  fifty- 
four.  On  November  13,  1814,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fisk,  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  seems  to  have  followed  closely 
the  plan  of  Secretary  Dallas.  This  bill  was  taken  up  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and,  after  some  debate,  Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  a  substitute 
by  which  all  the  stock  was  thrown  open  to  individual  subscriptions — 
none  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States.  The  subscriptions  were  to  be 
paid  for  one  tenth  in  specie  and  the  remainder  in  Treasury  notes.  Mr. 
Calhoun  believed  this  would  sustain  at  par  a  new  issue  of  Treasury 
notes,  which  would  give  immediate  relief  to  the  Government.  After  a 
debate  lasting  four  days  Mr.  Calhoun's  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  about  sixty  votes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  requested  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  communicate  his  views  in  regard 
to  payment  of  the  subscription  on  Treasury  notes.  He  answered  that 
an  issue  of  Treasury  notes  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  and  especially  upon  the  loan  of  1815 ;  that 
he  did  not  believe  forty-four  millions  of  Treasury  notes  could  be  got 
into  circulation  without  depreciation.  At  the  date  of  his  letter  the 
House  had  rejected  the  provision  requiring  a  loan  of  $30,000,000  to  the 
Govermnent,  and  had  also  struck  out  the  permission  given  to  the  bank 
to  suspend  specie  payments  under  certain  conditions,  and  had  given  it 
permission  to  sell  any  of  the  public  stocks  it  might  receive  for  subscrip- 
tions. Another  important  change  in  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  was  the 
reduction  in  the  capital  from  fifty  to  thirty  millions.  After  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  was  received  the  House  refused  to  permit  the  bill  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  four  to  forty-nine,  the 
vote  being  taken  on  November  28, 1814. 
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A  bill  similar  to  that  first  iDtroduced  in  the  House  was  taken  up  in 
the  Senate  on  December  2,  and  passed  on  December  9.  By  it  the  cap- 
ital of  the  proposed  bank  was  to  be  fifty  millions;  and  it  was  bound  to 
lend  thirty  millions  to  the  Government.  While  the  war  lasted  it  had 
the  right  to  suspend  specie  payments  in  certain  contingencies,  and  was 
also  during  that  period  prohibited  from  selling  any  United  States  stocks 
received  in  subscriptions  to  its  capital.  This  bill  was  rejected  by  the 
House  on  January  2,  1815,  the  vote  standing  eighty-one  in  its  favor  to 
eighty  against — Mr.  Cheves,  the  Speaker,  making  it  a  tie  vote.  The 
Speaker  declared  the  decision  of  the  House  to  be  that  the  bill  should 
not  pass.  Mr.  Hall,  of  Oeorgia,  moved  to  reconsider  the  bill,  and  the 
bill  was  recommitted  to  a  select  committee  of  seven.  Mr.  Webster  had 
previously  indicated  that,  if  certain  amendments  were  adopted,  he  and 
his  friends  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  the  measure.  Among  these  the 
most  important  were  to  reduce  the  capital,  to  strike  out  the  right  to 
rasi)end  specie  payments,  the  requirement  of  loan  to  Government,  and 
the  provision  restraining  the  bank  from  selling  stock  during  the  war. 
When  the  committee  again  reported  these  amendments  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
eighty-seven.  After  some  conference,  on  January  20,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  it  in  its  amended  form.  The  vote  in  the  House  indicates  that  Mr. 
Webster  and  his  friends  controlled  about  forty  votes,  and  seem  to  have 
l)een  more  or  less  State  bank  men. 

Bill  Vetoed  by  President  Madison. 

The  bill  was  now  in  precisely  the  same  form  that  bad  been  pro- 
nounced inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  Government  by  Secretary 
Dallas  in  his  letter  of  November  27,  1814.  On  January  30,  1815,  it  was 
vetoed  by  President  Madison  on  the  same  grounds  of  objection  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Its  capital  was  not  large  enough ; 
and  part  of  that  capital  was  to  be  made  up  of  Treasury  notes.  It  was 
not  under  obligation  to  make  any  loans  to  the  Government.  The  bank 
being  compelled  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie,  in  time  of  war,  its  notes 
could  not  be  kept  in  circulation  to  the  extent  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  capital  being  so  small  the  amount  of  public  stocks  sub- 
scribed for  would  have  but  little  affect  in  enhancing  the  market  value 
of  the  stocks;  and  even  this  effect  the  bank  was  permitted  to  counter- 
a<'t  by  the  sale  of  the  securities  it  received,  being  tempted  to  dispose  of 
them  to  obtain  the  specie  it  might  require  to  circulate  its  notes.  On 
the  whole,  the  law  would  make  the  bank  very  profitable  to  itself  in 
time  of  peace,  but  of  little  use  to  the  Government  in  time  of  war.  He 
waived  the  question  of  constitutional  authority  of  the  Legislature  to 
establish  an  incorporated  bank  as  being  precluded,  in  his  judgment,  by 
repeated  recognitions,  under  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of 
j^uch  an  institution  in  acts  of  the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government,  accompanied  by  indications,  in  different 
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modes,  of  a  conoarrenoe  of  the  general  wiU  of  the  nation.  On  Feb- 
mary  2,  1816,  the  Senate  refused  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  President's 
veto,  and,  on  the  sixth,  Mr.  Barbour  again  introduced  the  biU  in  its 
original  form,  and  it  again  passed  the  Senate  on  February  10,  1816; 
but  the  House  x>ostponed  it  indefinitely  on  February  13  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-four  to  seventy-three. 

President's  Message,  1816. 
President  Madison,  in  his  message  on  December  5,  1816,  said : 

*'  The  absence  of  the  precious  metals  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  temporary  evil ; 
bat,  until  they  can  again  be  rendered  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  it  devolves 
on  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  provide  a  substitute  which  shall  equally  engage  the 
confidence  and  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  citizens  throughout  the  Union.  If  the 
operation  of  the  State  banks  cannot  produce  this  result  the  probable  operation  of  a 
National  bank  will  merit  consideration ;  and,  if  neither  of  these  expedients  be 
deemed  effectual,  it  may  become  necessary  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  the 
notes  of  the  Government  (no  longer  required  as  an  instrument  of  credit)  shall  be 
issued  upon  motives  of  general  policy,  as  a  common  medium  of  circulation/' 

It  will  be  observed  that  now  the  President  asks  legislation,  not  for 
time  of  war,  but  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  a  time  of  peace.  The 
war  plan  of  Secretary  Dallas  for  a  Rational  bank  had  been  rejected  by 
Congress,  and  the  measure  adopted  by  Congress  in  1816  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  President  as  insufficient  for  the  necessities  of  war  time. 

Plan  of  Mr.  Dallas  for  a  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Dallas,  on  December  6,  1816,  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
a  proposition  relating  to  the  National  circulating  medium.  He  consid- 
ered four  questions:  Whether  it  was  practicable  to  renew  the  circula- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  coins ;  whether  the  State  banks  could  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  furnish  a  uniform  currency;  whether  a  National 
bank  would  be  more  advantageously  employed  for  the  purpose;  and, 
last,  whether  the  Government  itself  could  supply  and  maintain  a  paper 
medium  of  exchange.  In  regard  to  the  State  banks,  while  acknowl- 
edging the  valuable  services  and  liberality  of  some  of  them,  he  said: 
*'The  truth  is,  that  the  charter  restrictions  of  some  of  the  banks,  the 
mutual  relation  and  dependence  of  the  banks  of  the  same  State,  and 
even  of  the  banks  of  the  different  States,  and  the  duty  which  the 
directors  of  each  bank  conceive  they  owe  to  their  immediate  constitu- 
ents upon  points  of  security  or  emolument,  interpose  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  any  voluntary  arrangement  upon  national  considerations 
alone  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  medium  through  the  agency 
of  the  State  banks.''  He  concluded  against  the  possibility  of  specie 
alone,  against  Government  issues,  and  finally  that  a  National  bank  wai 
the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  resource.  At  the  request  of  the  Nationa 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House,  Mr.  Dallas,  on  December  24,  1816 
enclosed  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  a  National  bank.     He  proposed  nowi 
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bank  for  twenty  years  with  a  capital  of  $36,000,000,  seven  million  dol- 
lars of  which  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Government.  This  might  be 
augmented  to  (50,000,000  by  Congress,  the  increase  to  be  divided  among 
the  States.  It  was  to  be  located  at  Philadelphia,  and  could  estab- 
lish branches  or  employ  State  banks  as  branches.  It  was  to  pay  specie 
at  all  times,  and  not  to  snspend  without  authority  of  Congress.  In 
lieu  of  the  loan,  it  was  to  pay  the  Government  a  bonus  of  (1,500,000. 
In  time  of  peace  the  Administration  had  come  to  the  terms  which  Con- 
gress had  shown  itself  willing  to  accede  to  in  time  of  war. 

The  Bill  Debated  and  Passed. 

A  bin  was  introduced  embodying  Mr.  Dallas*  suggestions  upon  Feb- 
mary  26,  1816.  The  debate  was  chiefly  upon  a  motion  to  reduce  the 
ei4>ital  to  $20,000,000.  In  this  debate  Mr.  Clay  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
bank.  Two  reasons  he  gave  for  changing  his  position  were  that,  in 
1811,  when  he  voted  against  the  recharter  of  the  old  bank,  he  was  in- 
stmcted  by  the  Legislature  of  his  State  to  do  so,  and  at  that  time  he 
did  not  deem  a  National  bank  as  necessary  in  a  constitutional  sense. 
He  then  relied  upon  the  State  banks  as  being  able  to  meet  all  the  wants 
of  the  Government  financially ;  but  it  now  appeared  that  the  general 
€k>vemment  could  no  longer  depend  upon  them.  A  National  bank 
seemed  to  him  now  not  only  necessary,  but  indispensable.  At  one  time 
Philadelphia  was  struck  out  and  New  York  selected  as  the  principal 
Heat  of  the  bank  by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  sixty-four,  but  this  was  recon- 
sidered and  Philadelphia  replaced.  The  bill  finally  passed  the  House 
without  important  amendment,  on  March  14,  1816,  by  a  vote  of  eighty 
to  seventy-one.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  ou  March  22,  and 
passed  on  April  3  with  one  or  two  amendments  that,  when  the  bill  came 
to  the  House  next  day,  Mr.  Calhoun  pronounced  to  be  slight.  Upon 
the  fifth  they  were  concurred  in  and  on  the  tenth  received  President 
Madison's  signature. 

Provisions  of  thk  Charter. 

The  charter  was  limited  to  twenty  years,  expiring  on  March  3,  1836. 
Tlie  capital  was  fixed  at  $35,000,000,  seven  millions  of  which  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Government,  payable  in  coin  or  in  stock  of  the  United 
States  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Govenniient.  The  remaining  stock  wiis  to  be  subscribed  for  by 
individuals  and  corporations,  one-fourth  being  payable  in  coin  and 
three-fourths  in  coin  or  in  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States.  Five 
of  the  directors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  all  of  them 
were  re<iuireil  to  be  resident  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  serve 
withtiut  compensiition.  The  amount  of  the  indebtedness,  exclusive  of 
deposits,  was  not  to  exceed  the  capittU  of  the  bank.  The  directors  were 
empowered  to  establish  branches,  and  the  notes  of  the  bank,  payable 
on  demand,  were  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States.     The 
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penalty  for  refasing  to  pay  its  notes  or  deposits  in  ooin,  on  demand,  was 
twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  until  fully  paid.  The  bank  was  required 
to  give  the  necessary  facilities,  without  charge,  for  transferring  the 
funds  of  the  Government  to  different  portions  of  the  Union  and  for 
negotiating  public  loans.  The  moneys  of  the  Gk>vemment  were  to  be 
deposited  in  the  bank  and  its  branches,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  otherwise  direct.  No  notes  were  to  be  issued  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  doUars,  and  all  notes  smaller  than  one  hundred 
dollars  were  to  be  made  payable  on  demand.  The  bank  was  not, 
directly  nor  indirectly,  to  deal  in  anything  except  bills  of  exchange, 
gold  or  silver  bullion,  goods  pledged  for  money  lent,  or  in  the  sale  of 
goods  really  and  truly  pledged  for  loans,  or  of  the  proceeds  of  its  lands. 
No  other  bank  was  to  be  established  by  authority  of  Congress  during 
the  continuancd  of  the  corporation,  except  such  as  might  be  organized 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  an  aggregate  capital  not  exceeding  six 
millions  of  dollars;  and,  in  consideration  of  all  the  grants  of  the  char- 
ter, the  bank  was  to  pay  to  the  United  States  a  bonus  of  (1,500,000  in 
three  annual  installments. 

Mr.  Dallas,  whose  first  plan  for  a  National  bank  was  so  unceremoni- 
ously rejected,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son in  February,  1814.  His  predecessor,  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  had  been 
appointed  Commissioner  to  Russia  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  treaty  of  commerce  with  Russia,  left 
the  country  in  May,  1813,  and  the  Treasury  without  a  head.  In  June 
the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  Mr.  Gallatin  as  commissioner,  and  Madi- 
son still  regarded  him^  though  absent,  as  head  of  the  Treasury.  Under 
these  circumstances  Mr.  Mason  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  on 
January  24,  1814,  declaring  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  vacant,* 
but  the  subject  was  postponed  inasmuch  as  it  was  authoritatively  an- 
nounced that  the  President  would  appoint  a  Secretary  in  a  few  days, 
which  promise  was  fulfilled. t  Mr.  Mason,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  said: 
**  The  new  Secretary  is  good  for  nothing;  but  that  is  not  our  fault.*' 
Mr.  Dallas  was  thought  extremely  culpable  in  the  encouragement  he 
gave  to  State  bank  paper  by  receiving  it  for  public  dues  when  not  pay- 
able in  specie.  His  scheme  of  1814-15  was  looked  upon  as  one  for  a 
paper  National  bank,  which  would  only  make  matters  worse.  Mr. 
Gore,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jere.  Mason,  ex- 
presses the  feeling  against  him.  He  could  not  conjecture,  he  wrote, 
wliat  l>allas'  plan  at  the  next  session  would  be,  but  he  expected  a  sent- 
iment in  Congress  which  would  enable  them  '*  to  put  down  the  schemes 
of  this  mountebank."  There  was,  however,  a  general  agreement  that 
a  National  bank  was  necessary,  the  differences  arising  being  those  In 
regard  to  the  plan.  That  then  proposed  by  the  Administration  seemed 
to  excite  the  opposition  of  all  except  its  own  immediate  supporters. 

*  Letter  Jeremiah  Mason  to  Appleton,  December  21, 1818,  p.  70. 
t  J.  M.  to  Mra.  M.,  February  28, 1814. 
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Thb  Bank  Commbnobs  Bushtbss. 

Section  twenty-two  of  its  charter  required  the  bank  to  oommence 
operations  by  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1817.  The  bank  went  into  oper- 
ation on  January  7, 1817.  This  was  at  the  worst  stage  of  the  monetary 
troables,  beginning  with  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1814,  and 
eontinning  until  the  general  crash  of  1819  and  1820.  At  this  time  lands 
and  agricultural  products  had  fallen  to  one-half  the  prices  which  were 
readily  obtainable  in  1808  and  1810,  and  to  one-third  of  the  value  they 
poseessed  when  the  excessive  indebtedness  of  the  people  was  incurred 
— namely,  during  the  inflation  years  of  the  State  banks.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  circulation  and  the  general  failures  of  the  State  banks  be- 
gan in  1818.  The  second  United  States  Bank,  therefore,  came  into 
existence  on  the  very  verge  of  a  great  monetary  crisis.  When  it  com- 
menced businees  the  first  installment  of  capital,  amounting  to  91)400,000 
in  specie  and  $7,000,000  in  United  States  stocks,  had  been  paid.  The 
subecription  had  beei^opened  July  7, 1816.  The  payment  of  the  second 
installment  of  capital  became  due  on  January  7,  1817.  The  law  re- 
quired this  to  be  paid  ten  dollars  in  specie  and  twenty-five  dollars  in 
United  States  stock  or  specie.  It  appears,  however,  that  instead  of 
requiring  the  stockholders  to  pay  in  this  installment  from  outside 
sources,  the  bank  on  January  7  began  to  discount  the  notes  of  stock- 
holders upon  the  pledge  of  their  stock  to  the  amount  required  to  pay 
the  specie  part,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  full  amount  of  both  specie 
and  United  States  stock  required  to  make  up  the  whole  installment.* 
After  a  time  discounts  were  made  to  the  full  value  of  the  stock,  which 
enabled  the  stockholders  not  only  to  pay  up  in  full,  but  even  to  draw 
oat  what  they  had  first  advanced.  The  discounts  were  made  in  the 
bank*s  bills,  which  were  considered  equal  to  specie.  Of  the  828,000,000 
capital  subscribed  by  individuals  ^,000,000  was  to  have  been  paid  in 
specie  and  $21,000,000  in  United  States  stock.  The  bank  appears  to 
have  actually  received  nearly  $2,000,000  in  specie  and  $13,872,610  in 
public  stocks.  The  difference  represents  about  the  amount  made  up 
by  shocks.  The  bank,  therefore,  was  forced  to  import  the  coin  it  needed, 
and  up  to  November,  1818,  had  thus  acquired  $7,311,750  in  si>eoie  at  an 
expense  of  $526,297. 

Spbculation  in  Bank's  Stock. 

The  directors  of  the  new  institution  appear  to  have  made  every 
effort  to  boom  the  stock  in  the  market.  Not  only  did  they  ' '  facihtate  " 
the  payments  of  the  installments  by  discounting  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  stock,  but  they  also  encouraged  trading  in  stock  by  authorizing  the 
renewal  of  stock  notes  as  they  fell  due  and  by  permitting  the  purchaser 
to  substitute  his  note,  secured  by  the  purchased  stock,  for  that  of  tlit* 

•  Report  of  Investiiratlng  Commit tw,  1818. 
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previous  holder.*  Farther  than  this,  they  soon  b^gan  to  authorize  dis- 
counts on  pledge  of  stock  to  its  full  market  value.  One  could  purchase 
bank  shares  without  the  advance  of  a  cent.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
apply  for  a  loan  upon  the  security  of  the  shares  to  be  bought,  and  pay 
for  the  stock  with  the  proceeds.  When  the  price  of  shares  rose  suffi- 
ciently a  sale  could  be  made  and  the  difference  pocketed.  It  appears 
that  the  President,  William  Jones,  and  a  number  of  directors  and  offi- 
cers, esx>ecially  those  connected  with  Baltimore  branches,  had  direct 
personal  interest  in  these  transactions,  which  they  did  not  pretend  to 
conceal,  but  considered  as  lawful  private  concerns.  The  stock  rose  as 
high  as  (156  per  share  in  August,  1818,  but  soon  after  fell  to  about  (110. 
While  there  were  no  doubt  gross  irregularities  in  its  management,  for 
which  the  bank  was  very  soon  to  suffer,  it  did  much  good  even  under 
these  disadvanta^s.t  It  received  upon  deposit  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  the  notes  of  State  banks,  and  in  return  furnished  a  uniform 
currency.  It  transferred  funds  whenever  needed,  and  the  amount  paid 
in  in  United  States  stocks  had  its  effect  in  enhancing  the  credit  of  the 
^  Government  loans.  It  exerted  sufficient  influence  upon  the  currency 
to  make  itself  very  unpopular  with  the  State  banks  during  the  financial 
crisis  of  1818,  although  even  those  who  were  hostile  to  it  admitted  its 
policy  toward  the  State  institutions  had  been  marked  by  great  consid- 
eration and  lenity.  In  fact,  on  this  point  its  enemies  were  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  the  charge  that  by  this  very  lenity  and  consid- 
eration it  had  led  the  State  banks  to  unduly  extend  their  business, 
had  drawn  them  into  temptation  and  made  them  unfit  to  meet  the 
financial  storm.  It  did  not  accustom  the  local  banks  to  pay  specie 
soon  enough,  and  by  putting  off  the  evil  day  found  them  unpre- 
pared at  last.  Up  to  Aug^ust,  1818,  the  bank  redeemed  its  notes 
both  of  the  parent  bank  or  its  branches  at  any  of  its  offices  where 
they  might  be  presented,  but  after  that  date  redeemed  its  bills  only 
at  the  office  Y^hich  put  them  in  circulation.  This  change  was  made 
because  the  bills  were  largely  used  for  purposes  of  remittance,  and 
in  the  localities  where  a  sound  local  currency  was  most  needed  the 
bills  were  gathered  up  and  sent  off,  leaving  the  field  to  the  inferior 
State  bank  circulation.  X  A  more  important  reason  was  that  the  change 
enabled  the  bank  to  realize  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  its  drafts.  This 
change  was  persevered  in  and  afterwards  afforded  the  basis  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  assertion  that  the  bank  did  not  furnish  a  uniform  cur- 
rency. 

Transactions  ok  thk  Baltimork  Branch. 

The  transactions  which  placed  the  institution  in  a  most  dangerous 
position  ill  IMS,  and  wliich  resulted  in  serious  losses,  were  connected 
with  its  Baltimore  branch.  The  managers  of  this  branch  appear  to 
have  been  in  fact  independent  of  the  parent  bank,  and  to  have  indulged 

•July  1.  IMT.  t  W.  H.  Crawfonl.  loiter.  t  IWd. 
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their  favorites  with  large  discoants  for  speculative  purposes,  thus  dispos- 
ing of  means  far  greater  than  properly  belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
eonoem.  To  make  the  discounts  the  Baltimore  branch  drew  largely 
upon  the  parent  bank  and  the  northern  branches  at  New  York  and 
Boston.  Its  debt  to  Philadelphia  was  at  times  as  high  as  $9,000,000 
and  to  New  York  (1,500,000.  These  heavy  drafts  were  continued  with- 
out regard  to  the  expostulations  of  the  directors  of  the  central  bank, 
and  drained  the  northern  branches  of  their  specie. 

In  November,  1818,  Mr.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  moved  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  affairs 
of  the  institution.  A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  with  Mr. 
Spencer,  chairman,  and  the  report  of  their  examination  was  presented 
to  the  House  on  January  16,  1819.  The  committee  criticized  the  dis- 
count of  stock  notes,  the  speculation  in  stock  by  the  President  and 
other  officers  of  the  bank,  the  dealings  of  the  bank  with  the  State 
banks,  the  manner  of  drawing  drafts  among  the  branches  and  of  voting 
on  stock,  the  sale  of  United  States  securities,  and  some  other  points  of 
management,  from  which  they  concluded  that  some  action  regulating 
the  business  of  the  bank  was  necessary.  Resolutions  were  introduced 
contemplating  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  unless  the  stockholders  sub- 
mitted to  some  important  modification  of  that  instrument.  Rufus  King, 
in  a  letter  to  Jere.  Mason,  dated  February  7,  1819,  mentions  the  dissat- 
isfaction growing  out  of  the  bad  administration  of  the  bank  officers, 
and  states  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  ascribe  all  the  troubles  in  banking 
matters  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  described  its  opponents 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  angry  and  intemperate,  those  from 
the  interior  and  western  world  being  ready,  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  State  banks  in  their  sections,  for  any  measures  which  would 
put  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.*  In  a  previous  letter  to  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Mason  had  dryly  remarked,  "I  know  but  little  of  the  doings 
of  the  bank.  In  its  origin  we  supposed  it  wiis  intended  to  be  made  in 
a  special  manner  subservient  to  the  views  and  interests  of  its  patrons. 
I  presume,  from  the  stories  of  bank  speculations  which  are  told,  that 
object  had  been  attained.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  unexp<*cted 
pressure  was  brought  upon  the  bank  by  the  fact  that  within  the  first 
four  months  of  its  existence  $12,000,000  of  tHe  .^20,000.000  United 
States  stock  which  had  been  subscribed  and  paid  in  as  a  part  of  its 
capital  was  called  and  piiid  by  the  Government."  f 

This  seems  to  have  worked  badly  for  the  bank  in  a  threefold  man- 
ner. The  (iovemment  pjiid  for  the  stock  in  bills  of  State  banks,  which 
funned  the  bulk  of  the  (iovemment  receipts  at  this  peri(xi,  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  had  to  exorcise  much  discretion  and  care  in 
realizing  upon  them,  and  no  doubt  sustained  some  losses,  which  ))y  Mr. 
Biddle  were  afterwards  estimated  at  over  ^'200,000.     It  lost  the  interest 

•  1H18. 
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on  the  Goyemment  stock  and  had  to  invest  the  proceeds  hi  discounts  in 
order  to  secure  an  income  for  its  stockholders.  *  There  was  thus  a  great 
temptation  to  extend  its  credits  at  all  hazards.  The  managers  of  the 
Baltimore  branch  discounted  for  themselves  and  friends  with  great 
recklessness,  and  large  sums  were  lost  to  the  institution.  The  sus- 
pended debt  of  these  managers  in  1820  amounted  to  $1,640,000. 

Change  is  the  Bail's  MANAGSSfSNT. 

The  agitation  against  the  bank  did  not  result  in  forfeiture  or  modi- 
fication of  its  charter,  but  it  did  result  in  a  change  of  management. 
William  Jones,  Esq.,  resigned  the  Presidency,  and,  awaiting  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  Government  directors,  James  C.  Fisher  was  elected  to 
succeed  him  temporarily.!  On  March  6,  1819,  the  full  board  elected 
Langdon  Cheves  to  succeed  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Cheves  found  the 
institution  in  a  precarious  condition.  He  at  once  instituted  a  search- 
ing examination  into  all  its  affairs,  especially  into  those  of  the  Baltimore 
branch.  In  his  letter  of  January  12,  1821,  he  speaks  of  the  frauds  per- 
petrated upon  the  bank  and  the  consequent  losses,  the  lack  of  any  legal 
penalty  for  such  offences,  and  that  unfaithful  officers  can  even  while 
an  investigation  is  going  on.  take  the  bank^s  property  from  its  vaults 
and  hold  it  for  their  own  purposes.  |  The  losses  at  the  branch  were 
reported  to  be  three  millions  of  dollars.  Under  Mr.  Cheves^  manage- 
ment and  the  general  improvement  of  business  the  bank  soon  recovered. 
"'  The  prime  object,  and  the  one  toward  which  he  immediately  bent  his 
every  energy,  was  the  maintenance  of  sx>ecie  payments.*^  |  In  1823  Mr. 
Cheves  was  succeeded  in  the  Presidency  by  Nicholas  Biddle. 

Langdon  Cheves,  President  Bank  of  the  United  Statb& 

Langdon  Cheves  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1776.  He  first 
entered  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and 
afterwards  served  as  Attorney-General  until  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1811,  where  he  was  first  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
and  afterwards  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  during  the  absence  of  Henry  Clay  in  Europe  in  1814,  and 
the  first  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  second  bank  of  the  United  States 
was  lost  by  his  casting  vote.  In  1819,  however,  ba  has  been  seen,  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  bank  to  succeed  Mr.  Jones. 

He  had  to  reform  the  abuses,  arising  from  the  too  liberal  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  and  bear  the  burden  of  forcing  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try to  contract  their  circulation  and  resume  specie  payments.  Natur- 
ally there  was  a  short  period  of  much  financial  distress  that  called  out 
many  complaints  of  his  policy.     He  was  a  commissioner  to  oany  oat 

•  Amer.  8Ute  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  668. 
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the  provisfcms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  He  never  agahi  held  pablic 
office,  bat  was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  separate  Southern  Confederacy 
when  the  relations  between  the  North  and  the  South  became  strained. 
The  nullification  movement  in  1832  was  opposed  by  him  on  the  ground 
of  inexpediency,  and  in  1852  he  opposed  the  secession  of  South  Carolina, 
unless  other  Southern  States  Joined  the  movement.  He  died  in  1857 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Nicholas  Bcddlb. 

Nicholas  Biddle  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1786.  After  graduating 
at  Princeton  College  he  went  as  Secretary  of  legation  to  Paris,  and  was 
afterwards  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  London.  In  1807  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  engaged  in  literary  work  of  a  commercial 
and  financial  character.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  endeavored  to  establish  a  general  system  of  education.  In  1814 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  President  Monroe,  in  1819, 
appointed  him  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  the  (Jnited  States,  and  he 
became  President  of  the  institution  in  1823. 

He  was  a  man  of  courtly  manners,  rather  formal  and  ceremonious^ 
and  of  considerable  literary  ability  which  he  used  with  much  influence 
upon  public  questions.  He  overrated  his  own  power  and  that  of  the 
bank  in  the  contest  with  Jackson,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  permitted 
his  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  exaggerated  views  of  his  own  import- 
ance caused  by  the  adulation  showered  upon  him  as  the  controller  of 
the  financial  destiny  of  the  country.  After  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  formed  on  the  assets  of  the  second  Bank 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1836,  he  was 
attacked,  tried  for  mismanagement  and  acquitted.  Conscious  of  his 
good  intentions  and  of  undeserved  obloquy,  he  died,  it  is  said,  heart 
broken  in  1844. 

The  industries  of  the  people  and  the  finances  of  the  Government 
prospered  from  1820  to  1835.  In  this  interval  the  national  debt  was 
paid,  and  the  stock  of  the  bank  rose  in  the  market  until  it  commanded 
a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent.  **  Long  before  the  election  of  General 
Jackson,"  says  Mr.  Parton,  *Hhe  bank  appeared  to  have  lived  down 
all  oppodtion. '' 

Pbbsidential  Campaign  and  Election  of  1824. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  in  1824  it  was  not  as  much  as  mentioned, 
nor  was  it  mentioned  in  that  of  1828.  In  all  the  poUtical  pamphlets, 
volumes,  newspapers,  campaign  papers,  burlesques  and  caricatures  of 
those  years  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  bank  as  a 
political  issue. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1824  was,  however  the  starting  point  of 
personal  animosities  that  in  time  developed  serious  consequences  for 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.     There  were  four  candidates  for  the 
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high  office,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  dominant  Repablioan  party. 
They  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, and  Henry  Clay.  Jackson  was  the  first  Presidential  candidate 
since  Washington  who  was  chosen  for  his  military  record.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  with  four  leaders  so  equally  matched,  no  one  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and  the  election  wajs  thrown 
into  the  House.  The  choice  of  the  latter  being  limited  to  the  three 
candidates  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  Clay  was  thrown  out 
entirely.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  his  popularity  in  the  House 
gave  him  control  of  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  decide  the  contest. 
Instead  of  President  he  became  the  maker  of  the  President.  Overtures 
were  made  to  him  by  the  friends  of  Jackson,  but  Clay  had  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  election  of  a  military  chieftain.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 
wrote: 

**  Mr.  Adams,  yon  know  well,  I  should  never  have  selected  if  at  liberty  to  draw 
from  the  whole  mass  of  our  citizens  for  a  President.  But  there  Is  no  danger  in  his 
elevation  now  or  in  time  to  come.  Not  so  of  his  competitor,  of  whom  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  killing  two  thousand  five  hundred  Englishmen  at  New  Orleans  qualifies 
for  the  various  difficult  and  complicated  duties  of  the  chief  magistracy.^' 

The  contest  had  narrowed  down  to  Adams  or  Jackson,  as  Crawford 
had,  since  the  election,  been  crippled  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  The 
friends  of  Jackson,  discovering  Clay's  predilection  for  Adams,  became 
furious,  and  the  accusation  was  made  that  Clay  had  made  a  corrupt 
bargain  with  Adams,  agreeing  to  make  the  latter  President  on  condition 
that  Clay  should  be  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  This  was  a  most 
effective  and  ingenious  lie,  inasmuch  as  Clay,  as  a  party  leader  and 
from  eminent  fitness,  was  almost  certain  to  have  had  a  cabinet  i>osition 
offered  to  him,  whoever  was  chosen  President.  When  Adams  became 
President,  Clay,  conscious  of  having  acted  from  pure  motives,  did  be- 
come, most  unwisely  as  it  turned  out,  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
State ;  and  ever  after  the  calumny  of  the  corrupt  bargain  with  Adams 
was  the  stock  cry  against  him  whenever  he  again  offered  himself  for 
the  Presidency.  From  this  time  there  was  a  bitter  enmity  between 
Jackson  and  Clay,  and  the  bank  suffered  much  as  the  central  point  of 
their  contention. 

Jackson's  Mkssagk,  1829. 

President  Jackson,  in  his  first  message  in  December,  1829,  recom- 
mended that  Congress  should  take  into  consideration  the  constitutional 
difficulties  which  might  interfere  to  prevent  a  recharter  of  the  bank. 
He  said : 

"  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from  precipitancy  in  a  measure  involving 
such  important  principles  and  such  deep  and  peculiar  interests,  1  feel  that  I  cannot, 
in  justice  to  the  parties  intcreste<l,  too  s<x)n  present  it  to  the  doliljerate  consideration 
of  the  Legislature  and  people.  Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expedienoy  of  the 
law  crt^ating  this  bank  are  well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  citiieoB, 
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and  it  most  be  admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a 
onifonn  and  sound  currency." 

He  suggested  that  if  a  National  bank  was  deemed  necessary  that 
one  might  be  devised  founded  apon  the  credit  of  the  Government  and 
its  revenues,  which  would  avoid  the  constitutional  question. 

Condition  of  Bank  in  1829. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  says 
Mr.  Parton,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  truly  imposing  insti- 
tution. Its  capital  was  thirty-five  millions.  The  pubUc  money  depos- 
ited in  its  vaults  averaged  six  or  seven  millions ;  its  private  deposits  six 
millions  more ;  its  circulation  twelve  milHons ;  its  discounts  more  than 
forty  millions  a  year;  its  annual  profits  more  than  three  millions.  Its 
capital  was,  therefore,  about  one-quarter,  and  its  loans,  circulation, 
and  deposits  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount  held  and  issued  by 
all  the  banks  of  the  country.  Besides  the  parent  bank  at  Philadelphia, 
with  its  marble  palace  and  hundred  clerks,  there  were  twenty-five 
branches  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Union,  each  of  which  had  its 
President,  Cashier,  and  board  of  directors.  The  employees  of  the 
bank  were  more  than  five  hundred  in  number,  aU  men  of  standing  and 
influence,  all  liberally  salaried.  In  every  State  in  the  Union  and  in 
many  foreign  nations  of  the  globe  were  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  One-ftfth  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  foreigners.  One- 
tenth  of  its  stock  was  held  by  women,  orphans,  and  the  trustees  of 
charity  funds.  Its  bank  notes  were  as  good  as  gold  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  From  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  Georgia  to  Astoria,  a  man 
could  travel  and  pass  these  notes  at  every  point  without  discount,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Cairo,  Calcutta,  St.  Petersburg 
and  other  prominent  cities  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
were  within  a  fraction  more  or  a  fraction  less  than  their  value  at  home, 
according  to  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  They  could  actually  be  sold 
at  a  premium  at  the  remotest  commercial  centres.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  stock  of  the  bank  to  be  sold  at  a  premium  of  forty  per 
cent.  The  directors  of  this  bank  were  twenty-ftve  in  number,  of  whom 
five  were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  bank 
and  its  branches  received  and  disbursed  the  entire  revenue  of  the  nation. 

Report  op  Committkk  on  Ways  and  Mkans  on  President's 

Message. 

The  portion  of  President  Jackson's  message  having  reference  to  the 
bank  was  on  December  10,  1829,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  On  April  13,  1830,  Mr.  McDuffie  presented  an  elaborate 
report  from  the  committee.  This  reviewed  the  distressing  condition  of 
the  finances  wliich  had  grown  out  of  the  dependence  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  State  banks,  and  contended  that  a  National  bank  would 
always  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Government  to  manage  its  finances 
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'  to  the  best  advantage.  The  report  also  showed  that  the  carrenoy  fur- 
nished  by  the  bank  had  been  as  uniform  and  safe  as  a  currency  of  gold 
and  silver;  that  the  charges  for  internal  exchanges  made  by  the  bank 
(*  had  always  been  less  than  it  would  have  cost  to  transport  a  currency  of 
the  precious  metals.  The  committee  concluded  that  a  National  bank 
such  as  that  suggested  by  the  President  would  perform  the  duties  re, 
quired  of  it  no  better  than  the  present  one,  and  would  unduly  extend 
the  patronage  of  the  Executive  and  give  opportunities  for  peculation 
and  favoritism.  A  committee  of  the  Senate  reported  in  18!^  that  there 
seems  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the  soundness  and 
uniformity  of  the  currency.  The  scheme  for  a  National  bank  to  be  run 
by  the  Government  was  regarded  as  impracticable. 

Motive  op  thb  Attack  on  thb  Bank. 

The  motive  for  bringing  up  in  the  President's  message  the  question 
of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  appears  to  have  been 
largely  if  not  altogether  a  political  one.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  speech 
made  in  January,  1834,  upon  Secretary  Taney's  reasons  for  removing 
the  deposits,  asks  :  "'  Can  the  Secretary  be  ignorant  that  the  avowed 
and  open  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  reward  political  friends  and 
punish  political  enemies?  *  *  *  Can  he  be  ignorant  that  the  real 
offence  of  the  bank  is  not  that  it  has  intermeddled  in  {tolitics,  but 
because  it  would  not  intermeddle  on  the  side  of  power?''  *  A  rejtort 
made  in  1833  by  a  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  states  that:  '*  It  is  understood  that  soon  after  that  event  (the 
inauguration  of  Jackson  in  March,  1829),  a  meeting  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington to  consider  the  means  of  perpetuating  their  new  authority,  and 
the  possession  of  the  bank  was  am^ng  the  most  prominent  objects  of 
the  party  assembled." 

The  first  overt  act  against  the  bank  was  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
removal  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  the  President  of  the  branch  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  In  1828  Daniel  Webster  had  written  to  Mr.  Mason  urging  him 
to  accept  the  Presidency  of  that  branch,  a  previous  offer  having  been 
regarded  by  him  with  some  indifference.  Webster's  letter  appears  to 
have  caused  him  'to  accept,  and  he  was  elected  President  in  the  sununer 
of  1828.  The  branch  had  been  laxly  managed  as  to  discounts,  much  of 
the  resources  being  loaned  on  accommodation  paper  on  long  time.  The 
customers  had  not  been  required  to  pay  promptly,  and  when  the  new 
President  instituted  a  reform  many  were  offended  and  some  ill  will 
toward  Mr.  Mason  was  developed. 

On  June  27,  1829,  Levi  Woodbiuy,  then  an  ardent  suppcnrter  of 
Jackson,  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ingham,  marked 
confidential,  calling  upon  him  to  use  the  influence  of  the  GtovemmeDt 
with  the  p^irent  bank  to  have  Mason  removed.  Woodbury  said  Maacii 
was  a  friend  of  Daniel  Webster  and  that  his  political  oharaoter  wai 

*  Abridffement  Debates,  Vol.  XII«  p.  SBB. 
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well  known  to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Woodbury  had  for  some  time  looked 
upon  Mr.  Mason  ajs  a  rival.  National  politics  were  in  a  transition  state ; 
the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  in  1824  were  Mr.  Adams,  General 
Jackson,  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Clay,  all  members  of  the  old  Republi- 
can party,  and  votes  were  mainly  dictated  by  personal  preferences.  It 
was  well  known  early  in  1824  that  the  election  would  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Mason  was  popular  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for  a  number 
of  years  and  had  invariably  thrown  his  great  influence  in  favor  of 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  State  rights.  He  wajs  always  conservative.  In  1821  some  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  him  sustaining  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  establish  a  National  bank  were  afterwards  adopted  in  the  House 
aod  postponed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five  by  the 
exertions  either  of  Woodbury  or  his  friend  Hill.  In  1824  public 
sentiment  in  the  State  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mason^s  election  to  the 
Senate.  There  were  two  sessions  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature, 
in  June  and  November,  and  the  election  of  Senator  was  x>ostponed 
to  the  latter  date  to  await  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election. 
There  was,  as  exx>ected,  no  choice  in  the  electoral  college,  and  the 
final  decision  was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Mason  wajs  chosen  a  Senator  by  the  New  Hampshire 
House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  three  times  amended  the 
House  resolution  by  inserting  a  different  name  and  each  time  the  House 
adhered  to  its  first  purpose.  When  at  length  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mason,  although  it  was  understood  that  out  of 
twelve  members  seven  were  pledged  to  vote  for  him,  by  some  intrigue 
the  vote  stood  six  to  six,  the  result  being  that  the  session  closed  without 
an  election.  It  was  claimed  that  Mr.  Eastman,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Woodbury,  who  was  pledged  to  sustain  Mr.  Miison,  had  broken  his 
word  and  brought  about  the  tie  vote.  This  view  was  sustained,  inas- 
much a^  at  the  June  session  of  1825,  Levi  Woodbury  was  elected  Sena- 
tor by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  then  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Adams,  but  afterwards  became  a  zealous  adherent  of  Jackson.  It 
is  thus  easy  to  account  for  the  hostile  feeling  of  Woodbury  toward  the 
man  against  whom  he  had  secretly  and  successfully  intrigued,  and  his 
eagerness  to  avail  himself  of  the  opix)rt unity  of  aiding  the  Jackson 
Administration  in  its  attempt  to  control  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time 
gratifying  his  personal  antagonism  to  Mr.  Mason. 

An  Attack  Planned  on  thk  Bank. 

On  July  11  Secretary  Ingham  wrote  to  Biddle,  the  President  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  enclosing  Woodbury's  letter,  saying  that 
similar  complaints  had  been  receivo<l  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  branches  in  Kentucky  and  liouisiana,  and  intimating  that  the 
Administration  would  learn  with  extreme  regret  that  pohtical  relation- 
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ships  had  any  mfluence  upon  the  management  of  the  bank  in  granting 
or  withholding  facilities.  On  July  18  Mr.  Biddle  answered  that  the 
bank  had  never  been  influenced  by  politics  in  granting  loans  or  favors, 
and  never  should  be.  Mr.  Ingham,  in  reply,  regarded  with  astonish- 
ment Mr.  Biddle's  assurance  that,  with  as  many  loans  as  must  have 
'  been  granted  in  the  history  of  the  bank,  the  managers  had  never,  in  any 
instance,  been  influenced  by  political  motives. 

In  the  meantime,  on  July  19,  Isaac  Hill  caused  two  memorials  com- 
plaining of  Mason  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Biddle;  one  of  these  was  signed 
by  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  and  the  other  by  citi- 
zens of  Portsmouth.  Hill  also  endeavored  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
pension  agency  from  the  bank  at  Portsmouth  to  Concord;  and  a  letter 
was  written  on  August  3  by  Secretcury  of  War  Eaton  to  Mason  notify- 
ing him  of  the  appointment  of  a  pension  agent  and  directing  that  the 
books,  papers  and  funds  relating  to  the  agency  be  delivered  up  to  him. 
This  Mr.  Mason,  on  legal  ground,  refused  to  do.  He  informed  the  bank 
at  Philadelphia  of  his  action,  and  was  sustained  in  it.  In  August,  Bid- 
dle went  to  Portsmouth  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  made 
in  Woodbury's  letter  and  the  memorials  inspired  by  Hill,  and  after  a 
thorough  investigation  found  them  to  be  groundless;  and  thereupon, 
upon  September  15,  1829,  wrote  a  further  letter  to  Secretary  Ingham, 
announcing  the  result  of  his  Portsmouth  investigations,  and  the  vindi- 
cation and  re-election  of  Mr.  Mason.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  branches,  ^  ^  acknowledged  not  the  slightest  responsibility 
of  any  description  whatever  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  touching 
the  political  opinions  and  conduct  of  their  officers,  that  being  a  subject 
on  which  they  never  consult,  and  never  desire  to  know  the  views  of  any 
Administration."  Mr.  Ingham  replied  in  a  very  long  letter  on  October 
8.  He  suggested  that  there  were  several  ways  in  which  the  law  brought 
the  Government  into  contact  with  the  bank,  and  refers  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  In  November  it  was  intimated  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett  that  the  President's  message  would  take  ground 
against  the  bank.  His  information  was  derived  from  Amos  KendalL 
The  bank  having  been  sounded  and  found  adverse  to  the  Administra- 
tion, it  had  evidently  been  determined  to  attack  it. 

Amos  KendaU  was  bom  in  1789,  and  after  his  graduation  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  settled  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  practiced  law  and 
edited  a  newspaper,  and  was  at  one  time  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry 
Clay.  He  was  made  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  by  Jackson,  and 
was  one  of  the  so-called  kitchen  cabinet  of  that  President.  In  1835 
he  was  made  Postmaster-General.  He  was  the  author  of  a  bill  reor- 
ganizing the  Treasury  Department,  substantially  on  its  present  basis. 
He  died  m  1866. 
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IlTFLUBirCB  OF  THB  KiTCHBX  CABmBT. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ingham,  who  aided  Woodbury's  intrigae, 
apart  from  his  attack  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  is  chiefly  noted 
for  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  Coinage  of  the  United  States,  made  to 
Congress  in  1833.  After  he  left  the  Treasury  he  confessed  that  the 
members  of  the  '*  kitchen  cabinet*'  used  to  abase  the  trusting  ear  of 
Jackson  with  terrible  tales  of  the  corrupt  influence  the  bank  was  ex- 
erting in  controlling  elections  in  opposition  to  him.  Jackson  came  to 
beUeve  that  the  bank  was  a  dangerous  monster,  liable  to  subvert  the 
Costftttntion  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
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Message  of  Jackson  in  1831  —  Renewal  of  Charter  applied  for — Position  of  parties 
—  Cry  of  fraud  and  corruption  —  Subsidies  to  newspapers — Charter  extension 
passes  both  Houses  —  President's  veto — Message  of  1832 — Stock  owned  by 
United  States — Removal  of  deposits — Sounding  State  Banks — President's  man- 
ifesto to  cabinet — Duane  superseded  —  Order  for  removal  —  Congress  notified 
-^Resolutions  of  censure  —  Benton  and  Webster  —  Expunging  resolution  —  Ex- 
citing scene  at  its  final  passage  —  Majority  against  recharter  —  Policy  of  bank  — 
Financial  distress  —  New  charter  granted  by  State  of  Pennsylvania — Bad  man- 
agement —  Final  liquidation. 

Bill  to  Recharter  the  Second  Bank  op  the  United  States. 

In  his  message  of  1831,  Jackson  again  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  question  of  recharter.  The  hostility  of  the  President  to 
the  bank  became  by  degrees  more  marked;  and  the  agitation  of  the 
United  States  Bank  qaestion,  involving  the  general  subject  of  the  cur- 
rency, had  become  earnest  in  Congress  at  the  session  of  1829-30;  and 
it  grew  more  and  more  earnest  as  time  went  on. 

At  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  Philadelphia  under  the  eleventh  section  of  the 
charter,  on  September  1,  1831,  a  committee  of  seven  wajs  appointed  and 
authorized  to  make  application  for  a  renewal  of  charter  if  they  should 
deem  it  best  to  do  so  at  any  time  previous  to  the  next  triennial  meet- 
ing. The  near  approach  of  the  presidential  election  in  1832  caused 
some  hesitation  among  the  friends  of  the  bank  whether  or  not  at  that 
time  to  petition  Congress  for  a  recharter.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  held 
that  to  press  the  matter  would  most  certainly  make  the  bank  questicua 
a  political  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign,  and  it  was  deemed  inad- 
visable to  trust  the  interests  of  the  institution  to  the  uncertainties  of  a 
popular  vote.  On  the  other  it  was  urged  that  the  bank  now  had  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  that  the  President  would 
put  himself  in  a  serious  dilemma  by  vetoing  a  bill,  if  it  passed.  Henry 
Clay,  Jackson's  opponent  in  tlie  presidential  election,  held  the  latter 
opinion,  and  it  is  said  that  his  view  influenced  the  final  decision  in  favor 
of  making  the  petition.  The  memorial  of  the  bank  was  accordingly 
presented  by  George  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  bill  was  op- 
posed in  the  Senate  by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  through  his  efforts  aa 
Investigation  of  the  bank  was  ordered  by  the  House,  which  resulted  ll 
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three  reports  from  the  oommittee,  a  majority  report,  a  mmority  report, 
and  one  by  Mr.  Adams.  No  real  groand  of  complaint  was  found, 
althon^  the  majority  report  charged  that  profose  loans  had  been  made 
to  influential  newspapers.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  June  11,  by  a 
Tote  of  twenty-eight  to  twenty,  and  the  House  on  July  3,  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  to  seventy-six.  The  main  object  of  the  opposi- 
tion, hopeless  of  defeating  the  bill,  had  been  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  public  for  the  veto  and  to  furnish  ammunition  to  be  used  on  the 
stump  in  the  ooming  campaign. 

President  Jackson's  Veto. 

On  July  10  the  President  sent  in  his  veto  of  the  measure.  This  doc- 
ument was  carefully  prepared,  and  opposed  the  institution  chiefly  upon 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  monopoly.  It  raised  the  old  charge  about 
the  stock  being  held  largely  by  foreigners,  and  adds  that,  had  the  Exec- 
utive been  called  on  to  furnish  a  project  for  a  National  bank,  that  duty 
would  have  been  cheerfully  performed. 

Jackson's  inconsistency  in  his  messages  and  in  his  veto  are  thus 
summed  up.  In  1829,  when  the  charter  had  yet  seven  years  to  run,  he 
oails  attention  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  as  to  the  recharter  in 
order  to  avoid  precipitancy.  In  1830,  when  the  charter  had  yet  six 
years  to  run,  he  advocates  timely  action.  In  1831,  there  being  five 
years  more,  he  reiterates  his  previous  advice;  but,  in  liis  veto  in  1832, 
when  four  years  only  remain  to  the  bank,  he  says  tliere  is  no  need  of 
haste. 

But,  although  the  veto  was  exceedingly  vulnerable  from  almost  every 
standpoint,  it  served  its  purpose  in  arousing  the  popular  feeling  against 
the  bank  and  in  favor  of  Jackson.  Benton,  who  in  the  Senate  de- 
fended the  veto  against  the  attacks  of  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun  and 
Ewing,  voiced  the  whole  spirit  of  the  party  he  represented  when  he 
said: 

*'  You  may  continue  tu  l>e  for  a  bank  and  for  Jackson,  but  you  cannot  be  for 
this  bank  and  for  Jacki^on.  The  bank  Is  now  the  open,  as  it  has  long  been  the  se- 
cret, enemy  of  Jacksf^n.  The  war  is  now  upon  Jackson,  and  if  he  is  dcfcatetl  all  the 
rert  will  fall  an  easy  prey.  What  Individual  could  stand  in  tlie  States  atrainst  the 
power  of  that  l)ank,  and  that  bank  tlushe<l  with  a  victory  ov«t  the  compuTor  of  the 
eonqnerore  of  Bonaparte.  The  wlioje  (Jovcrnnicnt  would  full  into  the  hands  of  the 
moneyed  power.  An  oligarchy  wouhl  be  iinmc<iiately  established,  and  that  oligarchy 
In  a  few  generations  would  ripen  into  a  monarchy." 

The  bill  for  the  recharter  could  not  secure  the  nooessarv  two-thirds 
vote  for  the  passage  over  the  voto.  Nor  did  the  supporters  of  the  bank 
fully  realize,  even  then,  the  eflect  of  the  President's  opposition.  They 
thought  the  people  would  be  disgusted  at  Jaokson's  unreasonable  atti- 
tude. Nicholas  Biddle  wrote  to  Clay  that  he  vms  delighted  with  the 
veto.     The  campaign  of  1832  was  fought  on  the  bank  issue.     It  was  tlie 
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hero  of  New  Orleans  against  a  *' monster  monopoly.**  It  was  Jackson 
like  a  hero  of  romance  fighting  against  ''Old  Nick's  Moneys*  and 
''Clay's  Rags/'  The  bank  having  foolishly  gone  into  politics,  was  de- 
feated and  Jackson  again  elected.  The  support  of  the  people  was  at 
once  claimed  for  all  past  and  future  warfare  on  the  bank,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  sealed  its  doom.  The  attack  promised  on  the  stump 
began  at  once. 

In  his  message  in  1832,  after  his  re-election  in  November  of  that 
year,  the  President  again  fulminates  against  a  recharter  of  the  institu- 
tion, reconmiending  that  the  seven  millions  of  stock  of  the  bank  held 
by  the  United  States  should  be  sold,  and,  going  further,  intimates  that 
the  United  States  deposits  in  the  bank  were  not  safe.*  He  either  was 
or  affected  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  so  long  as  the  bank  was 
the  holder  of  the  public  funds  it  might  use  them  to  corrupt  Congress 
to  secure  an  extension  of  its  existence.  In  consequence  of  the  message 
bank  stock  fell  from  one  hundred  and  twelve  to  one  hundred  and  four. 
A  Treasury  agent  who  made  an  examination  of  the  institution  reported 
it  solvent,  and  the  stock  went  back  to  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Con- 
gress did  not  coincide  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  President,  and, 
refusing  to  sell  the  bank  stock,  i>assed  a  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  to  forty-six,  of  confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  deposits. 

Public  Removal  of  Deposits  from  the  Bank. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1833  there  was  much  consultation 
between  Jackson  and  his  cabinet  as  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 
Louis  McLane  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  sounded  by 
Amos  Kendall,  the  Fourth  Auditor,  who  was  a  strong  advocate,  if  not 
the  first  suggestor,  of  the  step,  and  found  to  be  unfavorable  to  it.  As 
an  editor  in  Kentucky,  Mr.  Kendall  had  been  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  ."ight  of  the  States  to  tax  the  branch  banks  of  the  United  States 
within  their  borders  during  the  controversy  between  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  and  the  bank.f  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
McCuUoch  vs.  State  qf  Maryland  Judicially  settled  the  question ;  but 
Mr.  Kendall  continued  the  controversy  in  his  paper,  and  always  after- 
ward retained  his  hostility  to  the  bank.  Mr.  McLane  was  promoted  to 
the  State  Department,  and  Mr.  Duane,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Soon  after  the  President  called  for  the 
written  opinion  of  his  cabinet.  McLane  was  against  the  removal;  so 
was  Duane.  General  Cass  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  question;  but 
Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Barry,  Postmaster-General,  and 
Attorney-General  Taney  were  all  in  favor  of  it.  At  this  meeting  some 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  reception  of  the  deposits  by  the  State 
banks.  Kendall  assured  the  President  that  he  would  settle  this  doubt. 
He  went  accordingly  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos- 

•  McLano,  who  later  on  declined  to  remove  deposits. 
^  Amo^  Kendttll,  biography,  878. 
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ton,  and  in  all  but  the  latter  place  secured  the  acquiescence  of  the 
banks  required  for  the  purpose. 

On  September  18,  everything  being  ready,  the  President  read  a 
manifesto  on  the  subject  to  his  cabinet,  and  in  consequence  of  Duane^s 
persistent  refusal  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  President  he  was  dis- 
placed and  superseded,  by  Attorney-General  Taney,  who,  on  September 
26,  1833,  issued  the  order  for  the  removal.  **The  Globe,"  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1833,  announced  that  the  public  deposits  would,  **  after  the  1st 
of  October,  be  made  in  the  State  banks,  but  that  it  is  contemplated 
not  to  remove  at  once  the  whole  of  the  public  money  now  on  deposit 
in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  to  suffer  it  to  remain  there  until 
it  shall  be  gradually  withdrawn  by  the  usual  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment." The  bank  thenceforward  knew  that,  if  its  own  policy  should 
be  pacific,  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  unusual  call  from  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  yet,  with  specie  enough  in  its  vaults  to  pay  the  entire  public 
deposits  at  once,  it  maintained  its  stringency,  under  the  pretext  that  it 
must  be  prepared  for  vindictive  attacks  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.^ The  funds  of  the  pension  agencies  were  removed  from  the 
bank  in  February,  1834. 

Prksidbnt  Jackson  Crnsured. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1833,  the  President  notified 
them  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  that  the  Secretary  would 
famish  them  with  the  reasons,  which  the  Secretary  did.  From  the 
first  week  in  December,  1833,  to  tlie  last  day  in  June,  1834,  says  Pjirton, 
almost  the  only  topic  of  debate  in  Congress,  in  the  newspapers  and 
among  the  people,  was  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  It  was  discussed 
with  great  ability,  bitterness  and  pertinacity.  On  March  2^y  1834,  Mr. 
Clay  introduced  two  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  one  "that  the  President, 
in  the  late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  has 
assumed  upon  liiraself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  but  in  derogation  thereof."  t  This  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty,  and  was  known  as  the  censure  resolution. 
The  second  was,  that  the  reasons  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
removing  the  deposits  are  insufficient;  this  passed  by  vote  of  twenty- 
eight  to  eighteen. 

On  April  17,  the  President  replied  by  a  protest,  which  he  desired  to 
have  spread  upon  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  as  an  otfset  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  cen.sure.  The  view  taken  in  the  protest  was  the  s;iiiie  as  that 
t^iken  in  liLs  veto,  and  wa.s  that  the  President  should,  under  his  oath 
of  office,  sustain  the  Constitution  as  he  understands  it,  not  as  tlie  judi- 
ciary may  expound  or  Congress  declare  it.  Loilge,  in  his  life  of  Webster, 
says  of  Jackson : 

•'*  Autobioin^phy  of  Aino8  Kciulall,"  B«»i»t()n,  1S72,  i*.  :ftw. 
tSec  "  Memoirs  «»f  John  ().  A<liims,"  Vol.  IX,  \\  IIH. 
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**  He  bad  the  audacity  to  rest  his  veto  upon  the  ground  that  the  bill  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  decide  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  any  measure  without  feeling  in  the  least  bound  by  the  opinion  of  Congress  or 
the  Supreme  Court.  His  ignorance  was  so  crass  that  he  failed  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  a  new  bill  and  one  for  continuing  an  existing  law,  while  his 
vanity  and  self-assumption  were  so  colossal  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  he 
had  the  right  and  the  power  to  declare  an  existing  law,  passed  by  Congress,  approved 
by  Madison,  and  held  to  be  constitutional  by  an  express  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  be  invalid  because  he  thought  to  say  so." 

A  motion  to  have  the  protest  engrossed  on  the  Journal  of  the  Senate 
was  strenaoasly  supported  by  Mr.  Benton ;  but  the  President's  request 
was  denied  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  sixteen ;  and  Senator  Benton 
immediately  gave  notice  of  a  resolution  to  expunge  the  resolution  of 
censure  from  the  records  of  the  Senate,  and  declared  that  from  that 
hour  one  of  the  leading  purposes  of  his  career  would  be  to  obtain  its 
passage.  The  indomitable  persistency  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  this  object,  and  the  debates  thereon  in  the  Senate,  exhibit  the  bitter 
feeling  and  animosity  of  spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  time  upon  the 
bank  question. 

EXPUNQINQ  THE    RESOLUTION  OF  CENSURE  FROM  THE  RECORDS. 

During  the  session  of  the  following  year  (1834)  Benton  introduced  a 
resolution  to  expunge  the  resolution  of  censure  from  the  Senate  records, 
and  during  the  same  session  a  preamble  and  Joint  resolution  of  the 
G^eneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Alabama  was  presented  by  Senator 
King  of  that  State,  entreating  the  Senators  to  use  their  untiring  efforts 
to  cause  this  resolution  to  be  expunged  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate. 
These  resolutions  were  not  allowed  to  be  printed  and  were  finally  laid 
upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twenty,  Messrs.  Clay 
Calhoun,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Webster  and  Tyler  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
Before  the  vote  was  taken  upon  the  resolution,  the  word  ** expunge" 
was  stricken  out,  and  the  words  ^ '  rescind,  reverse  and  make  null  and 
void,"  were  allowed  to  be  inserted  with  great  reluctance,  but  finally 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  Webster  considered  this  assent  of 
Mr.  Benton  to  the  substitution  of  other  words  for  the  word  **  expunge** 
as  a  great  triumph,  and  declared  **that  nothing  now  can  induce  the 
Senate  to  falsify  its  own  records,  to  disgrace  its  own  proceedings,  or 
violate  the  rights  of  members.  The  attempt  to  induce  the  Senate  to 
expunge  its  Journal  hajs  failed — signally  and  effectually  failed.  The 
record  remains  neither  blurred,  blotted  nor  disgraced."  Benton  says 
in  his  *» Thirty  Years'  View"  (Vol.  I,  p.  650): 

"  The  exulting  spcnx'h  of  Mr.  Webster  restored  me  to  my  courage — made  a  man 
of  me  again,  and  the  moment  the  vote  was  over  1  arose  and  submitted  the  original 
resolution  ovrr  aioiin,  with  the  detextiMl  word  in  it,  to  stand  for  the  second  week  of 
the  next  He.s.si()n.  with  the  peremptory  detiaration  that  I  would  never  yield  it  again 
to  the  solicitation  of  friend  or  foe." 
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Daring  the  last  session  of  the  last  term  of  President  Jackson,  Sena- 
tor Benton  again  brought  up  his  original  resolution,  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  act  upon  it  until  the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  under  the 
Van  Buren  Administration,  at  which  time  speeches  were  made  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  including  Bayard  and  Clayton  of  Delaware,  as 
weU  as  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun.     The  latter  in  his  peroration  said: 

"  But  why  Bhonkl  I  detain  the  Senate  and  needlessly  waste  my  breath  in  fniitless 
exertions.  The  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is  one  of  urgency  too.  The  deed  is  to  be 
done— that  fool  deed  which,  like  the  blood-stained  hands  of  the  gailty  Macbeth,  all 
Oceania  water  will  not  wash  out.  Proceed  then  with  the  noble  work  that  lies  before 
yon,  and,  like  other  skillfol  executioners,  do  it  quickly,  and  when  you  have  perpe- 
trated It  go  home  to  the  people  and  tell  them  what  glorious  honors  yon  have  achieved 
for  your  common  country.  Tell  them  that  henceforward,  no  matter  what  daring  or 
oatrageoas  act  any  President  may  perform,  you  have  hermetically  sealed  the  mouth 
of  the  Senate.  Tell  them  that  he  may  fearlessly  assume  what  powers  he  pleases, 
match  from  its  lawful  custody  the  public  purse,  command  the  military  detachment 
to  enter  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  over  all  Congress,  trample  the  Constitution  and  raze 
every  bulwark  of  freedom,  but  that  the  Senate  must  stand  mute  in  silent  submission, 
and  Dol  dare  to  raise  its  opposing  voice.*' 

Senator  Benton  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  proceedings. 
^  Midnight  was  now  approaching.  The  dense  mass,  which  filled  every 
mch  of  room  in  the  lobbies  and  galleries,  remained  immovable.  No  one 
went  out ;  no  one  could  get  in.  The  floor  of  the  Senate  was  crammed 
with  privileged  persons,  and  it  seemed  as  though  all  Congress  was  there. 
Expectation  and  determination  to  see  the  conclusion  was  depicted  upon 
everv  countenance." 

m 

The  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  was  twenty-four  to 
nmeteen ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  and  upon  motion  of 
Senator  Benton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  produced  the  original 
manu.script  journal,  and  opening  at  the  page  which  contained  the  con- 
demnatory sentence  of  March  28,  1834,  proceeded  in  open  Senate  to 
draw  a  square  of  broad  black  lines  around  the  sentence,  and  to  write 
across  its  face,  in  strong  letters  these  words :  "  Expunged  by  order  of 
the  Senate  this  16th  day  of  March,  1837."  Mr.  Benton  states  that  some 
of  the  Senators  and  others,  in  anticipation  of  disturbance,  were  armed 
for  resistance  During  the  process  of  ex  purging  the  resolution  a  great 
disturbance  arose  in  the  galleries,  accompanied  by  hisses,  groans  and 
vociferations.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  considered  himself  the  object 
of  the  outrage;  and  when  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
ordered  the  galleries  cleared,  Mr.  Benton  objected,  and  said:  "Let 
che  ruffians  be  apprehended  by  the  sergeant -at-anns,  and  brought  to 
the  t>ar  of  the  Senate.  Let  him  seize  the  ruffians — the  bank  ruffians  I '' 
This  officer  soon  returned,  having  in  his  custody  "a  tall,  well  dressed 
man  wrapped  in  a  black  overcoat,"  and  presented  him  at  tlie  bar.  Mr. 
Benton,  allowing  that  the  public  exposure  was  sufficient  punishment, 
moved  that  he  be  discharged,  but  Mr.  Morris  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  he  was  discharged  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  one.     After 
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this  he  tried  to  si)eak  in  his  own  defence,  but  the  chairman  tamed  to 
the  sergeant-at-arms  and  said  in  a  loud  tone,  ^'  take  him  ont.'^  * 

The  Senate,  in  1833,  was  still  anti- Jackson ;  bnt  fonr  resolutions 
were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  ^*the  first  (that  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  rechartered)  was  carried, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  to  eighty-two.  The  second  resolution, 
that  the  public  deposits  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  one 
hundred  and  three.  The  third  resolution,  that  the  State  banks  should 
be  continued  as  depositories,  and  that  Congress  should  further  regulate 
the  subject  by  law,  passed  by  one  hundred  and  seventeen  to  one  hun- 
dred and  five.  The  fourth  resolution,  directing  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  for  a  bank  investigation,  with  power  to  visit  the  bank 
and  any  of  its  branches,  Jivas  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  forty-two.  t 

Policy  op  the  Bilsk  after  Jackson^s  Veto. 

After  the  veto,  and  the  large  majority  against  the  bank  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  session  of  1833-34,  there  was  little  hope  of 
securing  a  recharter.  It  is  said  that  a  policy  of  expansion  was  first 
resolved  upon  by  the  management  of  the  bank,  and  that  circular  letters 
to  the  branches  were  prepared  to  this  effect.  They  were  not,  however, 
sent,  as  on  second  thought  it  was  determined  to  curtail  the  business  of 
the  institution  to  the  extent  of  the  average  United  States  deposits  heire- 
tofore  held  by  the  bank.     Whether  the  result  of  this  or  not,  the 


•  Cotton's  **  Henry  aay." 

f  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,*'  Vol.  IX,  p.  IdB. 

NoTB.— Von  Hoist  in  his  '*  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,**  thus 
fen  to  this  resolution,  which  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  tor  three 
years. 

**  In  my  opinion,  no  definite  legally  unassailable  answer  can  be  iriven  to  the  two 
questions  which  were  directly  in  dispute :  Whether  the  Senate  had  the  riffht  to  gtvs 
expression  in  a  resolution  to  a  formal  censure  of  the  President,  and  whether  the 
President  had  the  right  to  enter  a  protest  against  such  a  resolution  or  against  any 
resolution  whatever  of  the  Senate ;  and  for  the  reason  that  the  Constitution  fumUhed 
no  sure  basis  for  their  solution.  Legal  arguments  are  here  entirely  cast  into  theshade 
of  political  arguments,  and  hence  the  answer  to  the  question  of  law  is  strongly  ioflu- 
enced  by  the  political  views  of  the  person  Judging.  One  thingseems  to  me  to  be  fMe 
from  all  doubt,  that  the  Senate  grossly  violated  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  OODStito- 
tion  when  it  resolved,  in  1887,  to  expunge  the  resolutions  of  1834,  from  the  JournaL 
The  Constitution  provides:  *Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  prooeedlngs.* 
What  has  taken  place  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  and  is  entered  upon  its 
records,  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and  no  one  is  authorised  to  alter  one 
Jot  or  tittle  of  it.  The  Senate,  in  1837,  had  the  same  right  to  express  its  viewv  that  It 
had  in  1834.  No  one  could  restrain  it  from  making  the  declaration  that  the  majority* 
in  the  resolution  of  March  2S,  bud  exceeded  the  Constitutional  authority  of  the 
Senate.  Between  such  u  dcvluration  and  the  expunging  of  the  resolution,  there  was 
evidently  more  than  a  formal  differenco.  The  former  would  have  been  the  flrivinff 
and  recording  of  a  dissenting  Judgment;  the  latter  was  an  entirely  unworthy  pro- 
ceeding, a  smiting  of  itself  in  the  face  by  the  Senate,  Inasmuch  as  it  thereby  drainred 
its  own  action  into  thean-na  of  common  party  scufHing.**  (Von  Hoist,  '^  History  of 
the  United  States,"  Vol.  XXII,  p.  689.) 
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1834  was  one  of  great  financial  distress,  and  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tradon  toward  the  bank  was  held  to  be  the  cause  by  large  numbers  of 
people.  Petitions  for  return  of  the  deposits  and  recharter  poured  in ; 
delegations  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  waited 
op<Hi  the  President  with  the  same  object  in  view.  The  President 
refused  to  be  moved,  and  even  intimated,  in  no  uncertain  manner,  that 
such  demonstrations  were  useless  and  distasteful  to  him. 

In  his  message  of  December,  1834,  he  again  attacked  the  bank.  This 
time  his  principal  grievance  was  that  from  the  dividends  due  ujpon  the 
stock  of  the  bank  held  by  the  Government,  the  bank  had  retciined  some 
9135,000  as  damages  for  the  protest  of  a  draft  of  $900,000  drawn  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  upon  the  French  Government  for  the  i)ayment 
of  the  first  installment  of  the  French  indemnity.  The  bank  had  pur- 
ehased  the  draft  and  had  sent  it  on  for  collection  through  England ; 
and,  upon  the  protest,  its  agent  in  Paris  took  up  the  draft  with  the 
bank^s  funds,  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  regarded  the  claim  for  damages  ajs  an  insult  to  the  Govern- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  bank  had  then  a  larger  amount  of  Government 
funds  on  deposit.  His  other  specific  charges  against  the  bank  were  that 
it  had  extended  its  loans  in  1831  and  1832  to  secure  popularity,  and  that 
in  1834  it  had  contracted  its  business  to  cause  distress. 

In  1835,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  authorized  an  exchange 
committee  appointed  by  its  President  to  make  loans  upon  stocks,  and 
a  new  policy  was  inaugurated  for  the  last  year  of  its  operation  under 
its  old  ciiarter. 

Baxk  Applibs  for  Chartkk  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  did  not  wind  up  its  affairs,  nor  even 
preptireto  do  so;  on  the  contrary,  it  applied  for  and  obtained  a  charter 
ttoiix  the  Legis^lature  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  granted  and  approved 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  on  February  18,  1836,  just  thirteen  days 
before  the  expiration  of  its  charter  from  the  general  Government.  This 
charter  differed  in  nothing  essential  from  that  just  expiring,  except  in 
the  term  of  the  charter,  which  was  extended  to  thirty  years,  and  in  the 
amount  of  the  bonus  paid,  and  to  be  paid  for  it.  It  was  in  eflfeet  a 
renewal  and  extension  of  the  charter,  without  change  of  conditions  or 
purposes,  and  under  the  old  corporate  name.  The  title  of  the  act  of 
incorporation,  however,  is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  styled  "^Vn  Act  to  re- 
peal the  State  tax  on  real  and  pers^^nal  property,  and  to  continue  and 
extend  the  improvements  of  the  SUite  by  railroads  and  canals,  and  to 
cliarter  a  State  bank,  to  be  called  the  United  States  Bank.  '  The  bonus 
or  coj<t  of  the  charter  to  the  bank,  if  it  had  maintained  its  existcnct* 
and  solvency  long  enough  to  meet*  the  charges  imposed,  would  not 
have  fallen  short  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  assuming,  which  it  is  safe 
to  do,  that  the  long  list  of  subscriptions  required  to  be  made  to  rail- 

•  Benton's  "  Thirty  Yours'  View,"  Vol.  II,  p.  21. 
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roads,  caDals,  navigation  companies  and  tompike  roads,  scattered  all 
over  the  State,  should  eventually  prove  to  be  unproductive. 

Colonel  Benton  describes  the  Pennsylvania  charter  as  a  **  transmi- 
gration of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  *  *  *  changing  itself 
from  an  imperial  to  a  provincial  institution,  retaining  all  the  while  its 
body  and  essence,  its  nature  and  attributes,  its  name  and  location;'* 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  **  every  circumstance  of  its  enact- 
ment to  corruption,  bribery  in  the  members  who  passed  the  act,  and 
an  attempt  to  bribe  the  people  by  distributing  the  bonus  among  them.** 

Thb  Bank  Suspensioits  of  1837. 

But  other  results  followed  the  removal  of  deposits  and  failure  to 
reoharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  were  of  much  more 
oonsequence  than  the  question  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  particu- 
lar fiscal  agency  of  the  Government.  The  State  banks  which  were 
selected  as  depositories  of  the  large  revenues  of  the  Treasury  expanded 
their  issues,  and  a  multitude  of  other  banks,  old  and  new,  went  wild 
in  a  general  inflation  of  the  circulation.  The  aggregate  of  their  circu- 
I  lating  notes  (exclusive  of  those  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States)  rose 
I  from  161,000,000  in  1880  to  $149, 000,000  in  1837.  In  March,  1830,  the 
\  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  had  said:  **They  are  satisfied  that 
the  country  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  uniform  national  currency,  not 
only  sound  and  uniform  in  itself,  but  perfectly  adapted  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Government  and  the  community,  and  more  sound  and 
uniform  than  that  possessed  by  any  other  country.**  And  yet,  but 
seven  years  after  this,  on  May  10, 1837,  all  the  banks  then  in  operation, 
with  the  mammoth  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  among  them, 
went  into  suspension,  as  if  by  common  consent,  or,  as  Colonel  Benton 
has  it,  **with  a  concert  and  punctuality  of  action  which  announced 
arrangement  and  determination  such  as  attend  revolts  and  insurreo- 
tions  in  other  countries;  **  and  he  declares  that  **  the  prime  mover  and 
master  manager  of  the  suspension  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
then  rotten  to  the  core  and  tottering  to  its  fall,  but  strong  enough  to 
'carry  others  with  it,  and  seeking  to  hide  its  own  downfall  in  the  crash 
of  a  general  catastrophe."  This  allegation  derives  some  support  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  stockholders,  made  in  January,  1841, 
after  the  failure  of  the  bank.  They  say :  **  The  origin  of  the  course  of 
poUcy  which  had  conduced  to  the  present  situation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  dates  beyond  the  period  of  the  recharter  by  the  State.** 

Favored  by  an  excess  of  importations  of  specie,  amounting  to  nearly 
twenty  millions  in  the  two  years  ending  September  20,  1838,  the  banks 
of  New  York  and  New  England  resumed  on  May  10  of  that  year.  The 
banks  of  Philadelphia  made  three  resumptions  and  as  many  failures 
before  February,  1841,  and  did  not  effectively  resume  until  March  of 
the  following  year;  so  that  from  1834,  a  period  of  eight  years  of  vioioiis 
fluctuation  and  depreciation  of  the  currency  elapsed  before  the  banks 
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again  settled  into  what  was  then  called  *^  a  state  of  regularity."  Dar- 
ing this  period  they  reduced  their  circulation  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  millions  in  1837  to  fifty-eight  millions  in  1843,  which  is  three 
millions  below  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  thirteen  years  before. 

Operations  op  United  States  Bank  op  Pennsylvania. 

The  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  suspended  specie  p&j- 
ments  as  often  as  other  State  institutions,  and  finally  succumbed  to 
trials  which  other  banks,  more  prudently  managed,  survived.  It  made 
an  assignment  of  certain  securities  on  May  1, 1841,  to  secure  five  millions 
of  post  notes  which  other  banks  had  taken  in  exchange  for  its  demand 
notes.  The  second  assignment  was  made  June  7,  1841,  to  secure  its 
notes  and  deposits,  *^  among  which  were  notes  and  deposits  of  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  incorporated  by  Congress,"  so  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  up  to  1841,  using  its  old  issues.  The  third  and 
final  assignment,  made  on  September  4,  1841,  covered  all  its  remaining 
pfoperty,  **  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  sundry  persons  and  bodies 
corporate  which  the  bank  is  at  present  unable  to  pay. " 

Causes  op  the  Bank's  Failure. 

The  final  failure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  under  its  Penn- 
sylvania charter  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  imiuense  loans  made  upon 
bonds  and  stocks,  and  as  stated  by  the  stockholders'  eomuiittee,  the 
policy  which  led  to  this  result  was  inaugurated  in  1835,  one  year  before 
the  expiration  of  the  national  charter,  but  not  until  all  hope  of  secur- 
ing a  renewal  of  its  powers  from  Congress  had  been  given  up.  From 
1835  to  March  3,  1836,  the  latter  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  United 
States  charter,  loans  on  stocks  increased  from  §4.800,000  to  over  twenty 
milhons  of  dollars.  This  locked  up  most  of  the  active  means  of  the 
institution,  and  to  carry  out  its  engagements,  it  was  obliged  to  borrow 
abroad,  and  its  credit  was  such  that  in  1836  it  so  obtained  $7,500,000 
upon  good  terms.  The  inference  which  Benton  wishes  to  have  made, 
that  the  bank,  during  the  time  of  Jackson's  warfare  upon  it,  was  insol- 
vent or  ** rotten  to  the  core,"  is  not  a  correct  one,  as  its  management 
was  from  all  accounts  comparatively  conservative  until  1835,  when  any 
restraint  which  its  managers  felt  under  its  national  charter  appears  to 
have  been  withdrawn.  Instead  of  retrenching  after  1836,  the  manage- 
ment grew  more  and  more  reckless,  and  by  July,  1840,  it  had  borrowed 
upon  post  notes  and  bonds  more  than  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 
During  this  time  the  loans  on  stocks  continually  increased.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  the  managers  to  say  no  to  any  one.  All  projects  were 
favorably  received,  and  thus  projectors  found  in  Mr.  Biddle  a  sympa- 
thetic listener.  Commissioners  and  agents  having  bonds  issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  States  they  represented,  to  place  upon  the  market  to 
speculators  in  turnpike  and  land  company  stocks,  all  came  to  Mr.  Bid- 
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die,  and  everything  in  the  shape  of  an  incorporation  looked  to  him  as 
..the  one  who  could  place  their  credit  upon  a  firm  basis.  Bonds  of  Mis 
Isissippi,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  of  the  Territory  of  Florida,  and  even  of 
the  struggling  Republic  of  Texas,  received  from  him  the  impress  that 
was  to  make  them  pass  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Few  appear  to 
have  been  sent  away  disappointed.  He  was  the  President  of  the  bank 
from  January,  1823,  to  March,  1839,  when  he  resigned,  leaving  the  bank, 
as  he  said,  prosperous.  In  1840  it  was  found  that  the  assets  of  the  in- 
stitution consisted  chiefly  of  all  kinds  of  internal  improvement,  and 
bank  and  State  stocks  and  bonds.  There  was  hardly  an  enterprise, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent  in  the  United  States  that  was  not  represented 
in  the  list. 

For  years  Mr.  Biddle  had  been  courted  and  flattered  as  the  financial 
autocrat  of  the  country.  He  had,  as  a  rule,  been  successful  in  the 
financial  operations  he  had  undertaken,  representing  as  he  did  an  in- 
stitution of  immense  capital  and  in  high  credit  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  has  been  said,  up  to  1835  the  operations  of  the  bank  were 
apparently  conservative.  The  craze  for  internal  improvements  in  most 
of  the  States  had  thrown  on  the  market  a  new  class  of  securities. 
Many  others  besides  Mr.  Biddle  were  deceived  as  to  their  value.  The 
loans  on  stocks  from  1835  to  1836,  made  contrary  to  the  previous  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  bank,  may  have  been  made  in  anticii)ation  of  a  rise 
in  the  stocks  of  all  internal  improvements  from  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  among  the  States,  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  23, 1836,  which 
had  been  under  consideration  for  some  time  previous.  This  view  is 
sustained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  spring  of  1836  the  following  paragn^h 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  ^*  National  Gazette,'*  which  was  ascribed 
to  Biddle : 

**  The  great  loss  of  the  bank  has  been  in  the  depreciation  of  the  securitiee,  and 
the  only  way  to  regain  a  capital  is  to  restore  their  value.  A  large  portion  of  them 
consists  of  State  stocks,  which  are  so  far  below  their  intrinsic  worth  that  the  present 
prices  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  any  reasonable  man.  No  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  their  ultimate  payment.  The  States  themselves,  unaided,  can  satisl^ 
every  claim  against  them ;  they  will  do  it  speedily  if  Congress  adopt  the  measures 
contemplated  for  their  relief.  A  division  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  or  a 
pledge  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  for  that  purpose,  would  be  abundant  security. 
Either  of  these  acts  would  inspire  confidence  and  enhance  the  value  of  all  kinds  of 
property." 

The  policy  of  carrying  a  load  of  these  doubtful  securities  having 
once  been  accepted,  there  was  much  temptation  to  continue  it  to  sus- 
tain the  value  of  the  stocks  already  held. 

The  t7, 000, 000  of  stock  held  by  the  United  States,  previous  to  the 
change  to  a  State  charter,  was  paid  back  in  full,  and  the  Gk>vemment 
realized  a  very  handsome  profit  upon  its  investment,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  statement  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Treasury 
Department  * 
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Bonus  paid  by  bank  to  the  United  States 11,600,000.00 

Dividends  received  from  the  bank 7,118,410.20 

Proceeds  of  stock  sold  and  other  moneys  received  from  the 

bank fl,4»4,750.78 

Total $18,043,187.07 

Subscription  to  capital  stock  paid  in  United  States  5 

per  cent  bonds 17,000,000 

Interest  paid  by  United  States  on  same 4,050,000   11,960,000.00 

Profit  on  investment $6,098,187.07 

The  history  of  the  United  States  Bank  under  its  Pennsylvania 
charter,  subsequent  to  the  crisis  of  1837,  was  a  most  disastrous  one.  It 
suspended  specie  i)ayments  during  the  ticklish  period  from  1837  to  1841 
as  often  as  other  State  banks,  and  finally  went  down  under  circum- 
stances that  might  with  prudent  management,  have  been  turned  to  a 
•nooessful  result.  It  made  three  several  assignments  in  1841  to  secure 
▼arious  liabilities,  the  last  and  final  assignment  being  on  September  4 
of  that  year. 

The  final  result  of  the  liquidation  of  the  bank  was  briefly  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  author  from  Thomas  Robins,  Esq.,  then  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank,  who  was  the  last  survivor  of  its  numerous 
assignees. 

**A11  the  circulating  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  toother  with  the 
deposits,  were  paid  in  full,  principal  and  interest,  and  the  accounts  of  the  assignees 
were  finally  settled  in  1856.  There  were  no  funds,  and  no  dividend  was  paid  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  bank ;  the  whole  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  were  a  total  loss 
to  them. 


•  1 


Nicholas  Biddle  was  President  of  the  bank  from  January,  1823,  to 
March,  1839,  being  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  until  its 
charter  expired  in  1836,  and  for  the  next  three  years  President  of  the 
United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation 
the  shares  were  selling  at  111,  having  in  1837  sold  at  137;  but,  in  1843, 
after  the  failure,  its  shares  were  quoted  at  1|  per  cent. 

Both  the  first  and  second  Banks  of  the  United  States  were  killed  by 
the  prejudice  against  banks,  which  exists  to  an  even  greater  extent  to- 
day. The  fall  of  the  latter  institution  was  hastened  by  bad  manage- 
ment. 


VI 

FEDERAL  BANKING  FROM  THE  REMOVAL  OF  DEPOSITS 
FROM  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  TO  THE 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

Public  money  deposited  with  the  State  banks  —  Pet  banks  —  Increase  of  surplus 
public  money  —  Party  advancement  by  favor  to  banks  —  Stimulation  of  public 
land  sales  —  Losses  from  bank  failures  —  Specie  circular  —  Bill  to  compel  receipt 
of  specie-paying  Imnk  notes  vetoed  —  Law  regulating  deposits  in  State  banks  — 
State  Imnk  statistics  —  Effect  of  specie  circular  —  Surplus  distributed  among 
States  —  Effect  on  banks  —  Suspension  of  specie  payments  —  Extra  session  of 
Congress— Independent  Treasury  —  Government  almost  bankrupt  —  Treasury 
notes  —  National  bank  contest  —  Clay  and  Tyler  —  Political  intrigues  —  Veto  of 
first  bank  bill  —  Tyler's  vacillation  —  Final  veto  of  bank  bill. 

Removal  op  Public  Deposits  from  the  Baitk  of  the  United 

States. 

The  order  for  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  dated  September  26,  1833.  After  this  date  the 
money  collected  from  customis  and  other  sources  of  revenue  was  no 
longer  paid  into  the  Federal  bank,  but  was  deposited  with  selected 
State  banks  called  '  *  pet  banks ''  by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration. 
The  i)ayment  of  the  public  debt  and  the  great  increase  in  the  sales  of 
public  lands  caused  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditures  to  increase 
hi  an  unprecedented  manner.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  its 
most  prosperous  days  had  never  had  in  its  vaults  much  over  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  public  moneys  at  any  one  time ;  but  by  November 
1,  1836,  eiKhty-eight  State  banks  in  twenty-four  States  with  a  capital  of 
177,576,449,  hold  public  deposits  amountmg  to  $49,377,986.  Their  ordi- 
nary  individual  deposits  at  the  same  time  were  only  a  little  over  twenty- 
n  vo  niillionM  of  dollars.  That  there  was  any  very  clear  iq>prehension  of 
tho  oxt<Mit  to  which  this  accumulation  of  wealth  would  take  place  may  be 
doiiht4nl,  but  it  is  certain  that  as  early  as  1829  there  were  oalculationa 
inudo  upon  tin  anticipated  surplus  of  revenue  as  an  aid  to  party  advance- 
lutMit ,  eit  litT  by  UH^anH  of  the  bank  or  in  spite  of  it.  The  financial  strin- 
gt^nc.y  (»f  IHM  indicated  that  the  removal  of  the  public  funds  to  the 
Ntatd  bimkH  hml  M<«riouHly  dinturbed  the  usual  course  of  loans,  and  the 
(Mini»t5qu(int  HutTt^riiiK  ntarted  a  demand  for  the  distribution  of  the  aooii- 
iiiuluting  Murplufet  aiuong  the  several  States.     The  State  banks  had 
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thrown  their  influence  against  the  Federal  bank  in  aid  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  they  were  allowed  to  reap  their  reward  by  the  use  of  the  f ; 
public  moneys  entrusted  to  them  as  a  basis  for  extending  their  loans  I 
and  for  enormous  issues  of  their  own  notes.     Banks  were  started  for ) 
the  sole  purpose  of  issuing  notes  that  might  be  turned  in  at  the  land 
offices  for  public  land.     Ckx>d  land  office  money  was  the  test  of  the  ^ 
credit  of  a  bank  bill.     Speculators  thus  obtained  vast  tracts  of  valuable 
land.     The  notes  appeared  to  go  through  the  hands  of  innocent  third 
parties.     When  the  bank  failed,  as  it  usually  did,  the  Treasury  bore 
the  loss.  ,  Even  in  less  flagrant  cases  the  bank  credit  enabled  immense 
territory  to  be  held  for  speculation,  keeping  out  actual  settlers.     Under 
this  stimulation  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  rose  from 
about  «5.000,000  m  1834  to  $24,800,000  in  1836.     These  latter  receipts  « 
were  almost  altogether  in  bills  of  State  banks;  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  in  securing  specie,  and  the  losses  incurred  from  bank  failures, 
impelled  the  President  (Jackson)  to  cause  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  on  July  11,  1836,  the  celebrated  specie  circular  forbidding  the 
receipt  of  anything  but  specie  in  payment  of  the  public  lands.     He  also 
pocketed  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  to  compel  the  receipt  of  the  notes 
of  specie-paying  banks. 

Thk  Specie  Circular. 

**  In  consequence  of  complaints  which  have  been  made  of  frauds,  speculations 
and  monopolies,  in  the  purchase  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  aid  which  is  said  to  he 
jrivt-n  to  effect  these  objects  by  excessive  bank  credits,  and  dangerous  if  not  partial 
facilities  through  bank  drafts  and  bank  deposits,  and  the  general  evil  influence  likely 
to  result  to  the  public  interests,  and  especially  the  safety  of  the  great  amount  of 
money  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  sound  condition  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  from 
the  further  exchange  of  the  national  domain  in  this  manner,  and  chiefly  for  bank 
credits  and  paper  money,  the  President  of  the  Cnited  States  has  given  directions,  anii 
you  are  hereby  instructed,  after  the  I5th  of  August  next  (1836),  to  receive  in  payment 
of  public  lands  nothing  except  what  is  directed  by  the  existing  laws,  viz.,  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  the  proper  cases,  Virginia  land  scrip,  provided  that  till  the  15th  of  De- 
cember next,  the  same  Indulgences  heretofore  extended  as  to  the  kind  of  money  re- 
ceived, may  be  continued  for  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  320  acres  to  each 
purchaser  who  is  an  actual  settler  or  bona  fide  resident  in  the  State  where  the  sales 
are  made.  In  order  to  secure  the  faithful  execution  of  these  instructions,  all  receiv- 
ers are  strictly  prohibited  from  accepting  for  lands  sold  any  draft,  certittcate.  or 
other  evidence  of  money,  or  deposit,  though  for  specie,  unless  siirnc<l  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  to  the  act  of  Ai)ril  24.  1S20.  And  each  of 
these  oflBcers  is  required  to  annex  to  his  monthly  returns  to  this  department,  the 
amount  of  gold  and  of  silver,  respectively,  as  well  as  of  the  bills  received  under  the 
forgoing  extrption,  and  each  deposit  bank  is  required  to  annex  to  every  cerliti( ate 
(riven  ujK)n  a  deposit  of  money,  the  proportions  of  it  actually  paid  in  gold,  in  silvt  r, 
and  In  bank  notes.  All  former  instructions  on  these  subjects,  except  as  now  ni<Hli- 
fletU  will  be  considered  as  remaining  in  full  force.  The  principal  objects  of  the 
Pn^ident  in  adoptting  this  mea.sure  InMng  to  repress  alleged  frauds,  and  to  withhold 
any  c*)untenance  or  facilities  in  the  power  of  the  (Jovernment  from  the  nu)n<»i)<)ly  <»f 
public  lands  in  the  hands  of  .^pci'ulatrtrs  and  capitalists,  to  the  injury  of  the  aetual 
settlers  in  the  new  States,  and  of  emigrants  in  search  of  new  homes,  us  well  as  to 
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dlBOonrage  the  ruinous  extension  of  bank  issues  and  bank  civdits,  by  which  those 
results  are  generally  supposed  to  be  promoted,  your  utmost  vigilanoe  is  required  and 
relied  on  to  carry  this  order  into  effect.** 

This  circular  was  directed  to  receivers  of  public  money  and  to  the 
deposit  banks. 

The  act  of  June  23,  1836,  regulated  the  deposit  of  public  money 
with  the  State  banks,  the  deposits  previous  to  that  date  having  been 
made  on  the  authority  of  a  clause  in  Section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  April 
10,  1816,  creating  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  specifying 
that  the  funds  of  the  Federal  Government  were  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  or  its  branches,  ^^  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  otherwise  order  and  direct,  In  which  case  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  Immediately  lay  before  Congress,  if  in  session, 
and  If  not,  inmiediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session, 
the  reason  of  such  order  or  direction/'  Besides  regulating  deposits 
with  the  State  banks  the  act  of  June,  1836,  further  provided  that,  as 
soon  as  a  State  bank  selected  as  a  Government  depository  faUed  or 
ceased  to  pay  specie,  it  could  no  longer  act  as  such  depository.  The 
removal  of  the  deposits  to  the  State  banks  and  the  issue  of  the  specie 
circular  were  both  acts  of  financial  recklessness  on  the  i)art  of  the 
President,  and  the  circular  had  the  effect  of  unduly  precipitating  the 
collapse  of  the  wild  speculation  in  which  the  handling  of  the  public 
deposits  by  the  State  banks  had  resulted. 

Increase  in  the  Number  of  Banks. 

From  1834  to  1837  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  new  banks  were  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  is  shown  by  the  very  imperfect 
records  of  that  period.  Of  these,  sixty-two  were  in  New  England,  forty- 
two  in  five  Middle  States,  seventy-two  in  nine  Southern  States,  and 
eighteen  in  four  Western  States.  There  was  during  the  same  period  an 
increase  of  96,000,000  in  the  issues  of  the  banks  in  the  New  England 
States,  about  fifty  per  cent. ;  of  §14,000,000  in  the  issues  of  the  banks 
in  the  Middle  States,  a  similar  percentage;  of  $34,000,000  in  the  issaes 
of  the  banks  in  the  Southern  States,  being  over  one  hundred  and  thirty 
per  cent. ;  and  $6,800,000  in  the  issues  of  the  banks  of  the  Western 
States,  being  over  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  records  from  which 
these  figures  are  taken  give  only  such  banks  as  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  do  not  Include  a  large  number  of  institutions 
of  the  description  commonly  known  as  **  wild  cat,*'  that  did  not  con- 
ceive they  owed  allegiance  or  deference  to  any  authority  whatever. 
The  larger  number  of  banks  that  paid  specie  and  redeemed  their  notes 
on  demand  were  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  the  larger  num- 
ber of  non-specie  paying  banks,  together  with  most  of  the  wild-catters, 
were  in  the  more  primitive  parts  of  the  South  and  West — the  West  and 
South  then,  all  of  it,  being  ea-;t  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  effect  of 
the  specie  circular  on  the  circulating  notes  of  all  of  these  banks  was 
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terrible,  inasmuch  as  it  at  onoe  caused  a  run  for  specie  upon  tliem. 
The  wonder  is  that  so  large  a  number  endured  so  long. 

Thb  Distribution  of  thb  Surplus  Rbvbnubs. 

The  law  of  June  23,  1836,  also  provided  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Mirplus  revenues  of  the  Treasury  on  deposit  January  1,  1837,  in  the 
State  banks  selected  as  depositories,  among  the  several  States,  in  four 
quarterly  installments,  viz.,  on  January  1,  April  1,  July  1  and  October 
1,1837. 

This  proposition  had  taken  form  gradually.  The  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  William  H.  Crawford,  for  1816,  and  his  reports 
and  those  of  his  successor,  Richard  Rush,  for  succeeding  years  up  to 
1827,  had  in  the  estimates  made  shown  an  available  surplus  of  revenue 
over  all  expenditures  of  from  two  to  six  millions  of  dollars.  This  led 
to  some  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of  employing  this  surplus. 
Secretary  Crawford,  in  1816,  suggested  that  it  be  used  in  internal  im- 
provements. 

In  1827  the  proposition  to  distribute  the  surplus  was  first  made  in 
Congress.  A  bill  for  the  annual  distribution  of  ^,000,000  for  four 
years  was  introduced  and  laid  on  the  table.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Dicker- 
son,  of  New  Jersey,  the  author  of  the  measure,  it  was  taken  up  for  dis- 
cussion. He  stated  its  principal  object  to  be  to  provide  the  States  with 
money  for  educational  purposes  and  internal  improvements.  Congress 
adjourning  soon  after,  it  received  but  little  attention. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ingham,  in  his  report  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1829,  estimated  that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  for  that 
year  would  amount,  including  the  balance  on  liand  January  1,  to  §30,- 
574.666,  and  the  expenditures  to  §26.164,595,  of  wliich  ^,841,011  was  on 
account  of  principal,  and  §2, 563, 994  on  account  of  interest  on  the  pub- 
Uc  debt.  He  also  estimated  that  the  public  revenues  for  the  next  five 
years  would  be  such  as  to  leave  free  for  application  to  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  about  twelve  millions  yearly.  The  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  due  or  becoming  due  during  the  next  five  years  was  ^8,522,- 
869.  The  surplus  after  paying  this  indebtedness  would  be  twelve  mil- 
lions. The  Secretary  did  not  favor  a  sudden  change  in  the  tariff,  but 
recommended  such  gradual  changes  as  would  reduce  the  revenues  to 
correspond  with  the  existing  expenditure.  President  Jackson,  in  his 
message  of  1829,  recommended  the  distribution  of  this  anticipated  sur- 
plus among  the  States,  in  tlie  ratio  of  tlieir  representation,  and  if  such 
a  course  was  not  constitutional,  that  tlie  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  permit  it.  Tlie  revenues,  especially  those  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands,  were  greater  rather  than  less  than  anticipated,  and  in  his 
report  for  1832  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  able  to  tumounce : 

"After  Januar)'  1,  1833.  no  part  of  the  public  debt,  except  the  remaining  frag- 
m«'nts  of  the  unfunde<l  debt,  of  which  <^nly  smull  portions  arc<wca>ionally  presente<l, 
will  t»e  redetmabk'  before  the  following  year,  ami  though  there  will  be  in  the  Treas- 
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Soathwest  became  dlBoredited  by  this  sfupensioii  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  Eastern  banks;  and,  hiasmnoh  as  in  wiAiriTig  its  payments  the 
Treasory  drew  on  the  latter  first,  there  were  soon  no  funds  hi  the  poa- 
session  of  the  Treasury,  except  those  hi  the  banks  of  the  West  and 
Soathwest.  Inasmuch  as  the  public  creditors  would  not  receive  drafts 
on  these  discredited  banks  in  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Government 
to  them,  and  as  the  revenues  from  the  public  lands  had  fallen  off  on 
account  of  the  specie  circular,  the  Treasury  was,  in  the  autumn  of 
1887,  very  close  upon  bankruptcy.  In  order  to  avoid  this  an  extrasee- 
sion  of  Congress  was  called  by  President  Van  Buren,  to  meet  in  Sep- 
tember, 1837,  when  an  issue  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  Treasury  notes 
was  authorized  for  the  exigency.  Mr.  Bentcm,  one  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  the  specie  circular,  and  the  bitter  opponent  of  all  paper 
money  devices,  said  that  nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  Government 
must  otherwise  stop  for  want  of  funds  would  induce  him  to  vote  for 
jmper  money  in  time  of  peace. 

iBnOKPKNDBNT  TBEASUBY  SYSTBM  PBOPOSRD. 

President  Van  Buren,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  seasloiiy 
declared  that  both  National  and  State  banks  had  now  been  triedas  the 
custodians  of  the  public  moneys,  and  had  been  found  wanting,  and 
recommended  legislation  by  which  the  Gk>vemment  might  take  the 
charge  of  its  own  fundf* ;  in  other  words,  he  suggested  what  is  known 
as  the  Independent  Treasury  System,  by  which  the  moneys,  as  col- 
lected, are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and  Assistant  Treasurers 
and  the  mint,  until  needed,  the  fidelity  of  the  several  officers  being  se- 
cured by  bonds.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York, 
and  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  was  tabled  in  the  House. 

The  issue  of  the  $10,000,000  of  Treasury  notes  did  not  much  relieve 
the  situation,  and  the  Gk>vemment,  with  $28,000,000  deposited  with  the 
States  and  at  least  $4,600,000  more  owed  to  it  by  the  banks,  was  still 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  money  with  the  States  represented 
the'first  three  instaUments  of  surplus  which  were  paid  over  on  January 
1,  April  1  and  July  1,  1837.  The  failure  to  obtain  any  part  of  the 
amounts  due  from  many  of  the  banks  had  plainly  made  it  impossible 
to  pay  the  fourth  installment,  and  Congress  had,  at  the  extra  session 
in  September,  passed  an  act  postponing  the  payment  thereof;  and  not 
only  this,  but  had  further  provided  that  the  three  payments  already 
made  to  the  States,  ostensibly  in  the  form  of  a  deposit  to  be  returned 
by  the  States  when  wanted  by  the  Federal  Treasury,  should  remain 
with  the  States  until  caUed  for  by  act  of  Congress.  This,  in  effect,  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  recall  them. 
The  $1,600,000  in  the  banks  was  equally  unavailable. 

In  May,  1838,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  complete  suspension  of  pay- 
ments at  the  Treasury  Department,  the  President,  advising  Congress 
that  there  were  only  $216,000  of  available  funds  on  hand^  again  recom- 
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modded  the  issue  of  Treasnry  notes  to  the  extent  found  necessary.  The 
limit,  however,  was  to  be  the  amount  of  the  Treasury  notes  of  the  pre- 
Tions  law  (October,  1837)  abeady  redeemed  and  cancelled.  Congress 
acceded,  and  it  required  an  issue  of  $5,000,000  Treasury  notes  within 
one  month,  to  reheve  the  necessities  of  the  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent had,  in  the  meantime,  been  very  firm  in  not  permitting  any  but 
the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks  to  be  received  for  dues  to  the  €K>vem- 
ment,  and  the  result  was  that  many  of  the  suspended  banks  found  it 
for  their  interest  to  resume  specie  payments.  The  Treasury  notes  of 
this  period  were  looked  upon  as  a  temporary  loan,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  amount  of  suspended  bank  debt  to  the  Government,  and  it  was 
claimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Levi  Woodbury,  that  the 
amount  outstanding  never  exceeded  this  suspended  debt. 

INDEPENDBNT  TrBASUBY  ACT  PaSSBD. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  Independent 
Treasury  bill  in  1837,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  persevering;  the  bill  was 
again  introduced  in  December,  1839,  and  finally  became  a  law  on  July 
4,  1840.  Under  it,  vaults  and  safes  were  provided  in  the  Treasnry  at 
Wasliington,  and  sub-Treasuries  were  instituted  with  proper  accommo- 
dations at  New  York,  Boston,  Charleston  and  St.  Louis.  The  mints 
and  branch  mints  were  also  made  places  of  deposit.  Proper  bonds 
were  required  of  the  officials  connected  with  the  various  Treasuries  and 
places  of  deposit.  An  important  part  of  the  law  was  the  provision 
that  after  June  30, 1843,  all  payments  to  or  by  the  United  States  should 
be  in  gold  and  silver  exclusively.  It  has  been  said  this  change  was  not 
calculated  to  infiict  injury  on  the  State  banks  then  existing,  nor  was  it 
until  the  specie-receiving  and  paying  clause  went  into  effect.  To  un- 
derstand the  attack  made  on  this  act,  resulting  in  its  repeal,  August  13, 
1841,  about  thirteen  months  after  its  first  passage,  the  ihid,  must  be 
given  full  weight  that  the  banks  perceived  that  when  the  exclusive 
specie- paying  and  receiving  clause  went  into  effect  it  would  cause  con- 
tinually an  abnormally  large  redemption  of  their  notes,  and  thereby 
lessen  their  profits  on  circulation,  on  account  of  the  larger  reserves  of 
specie  they  would  have  to  keep  in  their  vaults.  When  customs  or 
taxes  or  the  price  for  public  lands  had  to  be  paid,  it  was  plain  that 
the  hikUlers  of  bank  notes  would  demand  specie  for  them.  Most  of  the 
Btate  ba.nks  wert^  used  to  the  old  ways,  and  did  not  take  any  more 
kindly  ti»  being  forced  to  pay  specie  by  the  United  States  Treasury  than 
they  had  to  being  made  to  redeem  their  notes  by  the  Bank  of  the 
VuitiHi  Statt»#*.  In  fact,  the  rule  of  the  latter  was  found  to  be  more 
b^mrablo,  in  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  managed  and  its 
policy  iliitH'tcil  by  nion  who  understood  banking  finance,  who  were 
thi?uiM>lvt\s  nvHponsible  to  a  power  above  them,  and  feared  for  their 
QWu  liakoj*  ti»  l>e  tiK)  niercilesH  in  requiring  redemptions.  The  Treasury 
^IMik  maua^tH.i  with  arbitrary  force  for  political  purposes,  and  was  only 
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to  be  moved  by  influences  with  which  the  banks  had  not  yet  become 
acquainted.  Earnestly  as  the  State  banks  had  aided  Jackson  in  pall- 
ing down  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  they  now,  with 
equal  earnestness,  foaght  against  the  Independent  Treasury.  The 
election  of  Harrison  in  1840,  to  succeed  Van  Buren,  was  accomplished 
by  the  union  of  all  the  dissatisfled  elements  in  the  country,  and  they 
were  so  many  that  the  campaign  of  that  year  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  popular  upheaval. 

Repeal  of  Independent  Treasury  Act. 

The  Independent  Treasury  Act  was  repealed  aboat  five  months  after 
Harrison^s  inauguration,  and  then  was  made  the  last  attempt  to  revive 
a  bank  after  the  general  pattern  of  the  first  two  Banks  of  the  United 
States.  The  Whig  party  had  a  large  majority  in  Congress,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Clay  they  were  detennined  to  establish  a  National 
bank.  The  death  of  Harrison  on  April  13,  1841,  and  the  succession  of 
Tyler  to  the  presidency,  defeated  their  expectation.  The  election  of 
the  ticket  had  been  due  to  a  coalition  of  Whigs  with  a  small  remnant 
of  the  NuUifiers,  who  were  really  a  dissatisfied  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  a  quarrel  springing  up  between  Clay,  the  Whig  leader,  and 
Tyler,  the  latter,  sustained  at  first  by  a  small  number  of  this  fag  end 
of  a  party,  was  gradually  drawn  over  to  the  Democrats.  The  follow- 
ers of  Clay  were  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  but  not  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, and  the  President  could  therefore  smother  all  their  pet  measures 
by  his  veto.  The  extra  session  of  Con'j:ress,  although  called  by  Harri- 
son, took  place  after  his  death.  In  his  message,  Tyler,  the  new  Presi- 
dent, professed  to  believe  that  Congress  had  power  to  create  a  National 
bank,  but  referred  to  his  right  to  veto  any  such  measure  conflicting 
with  liis  ideas  of  constitutionality,  or  which  might,  in  his  judgment  be 
unwise. 

A  plan  for  a  National  bank  was  furnished  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Ewing, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  bill  was  drawn  up  according  to  the 
Secretary's  recommendations.  This  bill  was  entitled  an  "Act  to  incor- 
porate the  subscribers  to  the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States."  There 
was  but  little  difference  between  the  bill  and  the  act  of  incorporation 
of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  the  expression  "  Fiscal'' 
was  in  some  way  supposed  to  make  a  distinction.  The  President  had 
even  su^'gested  that  it  be  called  the  "  Fiscal  Institution,"  or  the  ''Fis- 
cal Incorporation.''  The  bill  wa.s  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  went  to 
the  President  for  signature  on  August  6.  Wliile  it  was  in  his  hands  for 
consideration,  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Independent  Treasury  wa« 
rushed  through  both  Houses  and  was  sent  for  signature  on  August  9. 
This  last  bill  he  signed  on  August  13. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  serious  estrangement  that  now  took 
place  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  the  majority  in  Congress,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  of  the  very  narrow  and  mediocre  character 
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of  the  President.  He  had  been  put  on  the  ticket  with  Hanison  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  small  remnant  of  the  NuUifler  party,  and 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  Whigs  the  death  of  Harrison  now  made 
this  man,  who  had  attained  the  Vice-Presidency  only  by  their  help, 
their  master.  Clay  and  the  others  at  first  thought  that  he  would  of 
necessity  follow  their  lead,  and  undoubtedly  offended  his  sense  of  dig- 
nity, always  peculiarly  acute  in  weak  men  who  attain  position.  There 
was  a  lack  of  deference  toward  Tyler,  and  an  avoidance  of  consulta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Whig  leaders  that  was  particularly  offensive. 
They  did  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  ordinary  cunning, 
by  which  men  of  Tyler's  character  may  be  conciliated.  A  little  flattery, 
a  little  affected  recognition  of  him  as  a  leader,  would  no  doubt  have 
prevented  any  separation.  But  Clay  looked  upon  himself  as  the  real 
leader,  and  upon  Tyler  as  a  man  who  had  attained  his  position  by  the 
sheerest  accident,  and  with  no  desert  whatever.  It  was  the  first  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Vice-Presidential  office,  that 
up  to  the  death  of  Harrison  had  been  one  of  very  insignificant  import- 
ance. Instead  of  conciliating  this  accidental  President,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  a  shifty  and  mediocre  politician,  the  Whig  leaders  undertook 
to  whip  him  into  line.  They  seem  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  conceal 
their  views  or  intentions,  and  these  were  straightway  borne  to  the 
President's  ears  by  interested  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party,  who 
by  degrees  began  to  feed  his  mind  with  hopes  that  he  would  be  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  President  in  1844. 

Veto  of  thb  Bank  Bill. 

The  passage  of  the  bill,  with  this  indifference  and  contempt  on  one 
side,  and  the  Democratic  intrigues  gaining  corresponding  force  on  the 
other,  was  followed  for  the  next  few  days  by  rumors  of  a  veto,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  ill-advised  threats  of  forcing  the  President  to  sign 
the  bill.  These  last  took  form  in  the  hasty  passage  on  August  9,  of 
the  law  to  repeal  the  Independent  Treasury  Act,  with  the  purpose 
avowed  in  the  debates,  of  leaving  Tyler  without  any  sub-Treasury. 
This  niu8t  have  been  done  most  hastily,  as  nothing  but  haste  and  the 
overweening  contempt  felt  for  Tyler  by  Clay  and  his  followers  could 
have  blinded  them  to  the  patent  fact  that  they  were  playing  directly 
into  the  hands  not  only  of  Tyler,  but  of  opponents  much  more  able 
and  crafty  than  the  President.  In  fact,  by  their  wh<^  course,  they 
virtually  drove  a  man,  who  with  astute  treatment  would  have  been 
their  own  wilhng  tool,  into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  who  gave  him 
the  adulation  he  craved,  and  used  him  most  effectively  to  secure  their 
triumph  over  the  Whi^  in  1S44.  It  did  not  take  long  for  these  new 
advisers  of  Tyler  to  prove  to  him  that  the  Treasury  would  be  even 
more  at  his  disposal  after  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Act  than^ 
before.  The  repeal  practically  left  the  Treasury  to  be  managed  by  the 
President  and  his  friends.     They  managed  the  issue  of  Treasury  iK>to% 
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•nthoriied  by  varioiu  acts  between  1837  and  1848,  so  that  they  were 
praetieally  demand  notes.  The  acts  all  required  the  notes  to  bear 
interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Spencer 
redoced  this  proyision  to  a  nullity,  by  making  the  interest  one  mill  per 
annam  on  one  hondred  dollars.  The  repeal  of  the  Independent  Treas* 
nry  Act  was  therefore  signed  by  the  President  without  hesitation,  and 
it  nttsfly  failed  in  fordng  him  to  sign  the  National  Bank  BilL  On 
August  16  Mr.  Tyler  sent  in  his  veto  of  that  measure  on  the  ground 
that  the  provision  allowing  the  establishment  of  branch  banks  in  the 
various  money  centres  was  dangerous  and  unjust  to  the  States.  He 
signified,  howerer,  that  he  would  sign  a  bill  that  was  not  open  to  con- 
stitutional objections.  The  followers  of  Clay  were  exasperated  at  this 
exhlbidoQ  of  recalcitrancy  on  the  part  of  this  man  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  their  creature.  There  was  great  difBlculty  in  restraining  them 
from  <^pen  abuse.  Finally  a  new  bill  was  prepared  in  conformity  with 
the  views  of  the  President  as  expressed  in  his  veto,  and  humed  through 
the  House  August  28,  and  the  Senate  September  8. 

In  the  meantime  the  President  was  listening  more  and  more  to  the 
sweet  voices  of  those  who  promised  him  a  second  term  of  office,  who 
affected  to  admire  his  political  wisdom  and  the  clarity  and  power  of  hk 
State  papers.  Althou^  restrained  with  difficulty  from  breaking  out 
into  puUic  vituperation,  the  smothered  raglngs  of  Clay  and  his  fol- 
lowers found  some  vent  in  private  expressions,  not  complimentary  to 
the  President  or  his  new  advisers.  These,  of  course,  he  was  made  aware 
ol  There  was  also  an  angry  letter  from  John  Minor  Botts  of  Virginia, 
who  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  Tyler,  but  who  now  abused  him  as 
an  ingrate.  No  doubt  this  spirit  of  abuse,  properly  driven  home  in 
Tyler*s  mind,  had  much  effect ;  but  still  greater,  no  doubt,  was  the  effect 
of  the  discovery  that  with  the  returning  prosperity  of  the  country  the 
Treasury  could,  with  the  Treasury  notes  and  the  incoming  revenues, 
run  as  well  without  the  Independent  Treasury  Law  as  with  it.  In  fact, 
the  Administration  had  a  more  perfect  control  of  the  funds  of  the 
Government  than  ever  before.  This  would  give  much  more  power  in 
electing  the  next  President,  if  Tyler  could  secure  the  nomination,  and 
tills  bait  was  kept  steadily  before  him.  Therefore,  after  six  days  had 
elapsed,  Tyler  sent  in  a  veto  of  a  bill  drawn  in  the  strictest  conformity 
with  his  own  views,  as  expressed  in  his  first  veto.  Thus  ended  the 
attempt  to  create  a  great  National  bank  with  which  all  the  revenues 
of  the  Government  should  be  deposited,  and  through  which  all  the 
payments  should  be  paid. 

From  August  13, 1841,  when  the  first  Independent  Treasury  Act  was 
repealed,  until  August  6,  1846,  when  the  same  act  was  re(*nacted,  the 
Treasury  funds  were  paid  in  and  paid  out  very  much  as  they  had  been 
under  the  Independent  Treasury  Law,  and  after  1846  the  Independent 
Treasury  system  was  exclusively  in  operation  until  the  passage  of  the 
National  Currency  Act  in  February,  1863. 
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Comparison  of  Prbsbnt  and  Formbr  Systems. 

The  main  difference  between  the  National  banking  system  of  18^ 
and  the  great  National  banl^s  of  1793  and  1816,  was  that  the  latter  had 
full  control  of  the  Government  moneys  which  were  deposited  with  them. 
All  financial  business  pertaining  to  the  GK>vernment  was  transacted 
through  them.  In  return,  they  were  exi)ected  to  furnish  a  uniform 
and  safe  currency  of  bank  notes,  on  which  they  also  obtained  a  profit. 
The  National  banking  system  of  1863  provides  for  a  number  of  banks 
limited  only  by  the  necessities  of  business,  each  acting  independently  of 
the  other,  but  all  bound  by  a  uniform  law.  They  may  become  deposi- 
tories of  Government  money,  but  only  as  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  for  these  deposits  they  are  obliged  to  give  ample 
security.  The  proportion  of  public  funds  held  by  them  to  the  whole 
balance  in  the  Treasury  has  never  been  large.  The  requirement  as  to 
security  prevents  any  favoritism.  The  old  National  bank  was  a  great 
and  powerful  private  monopoly,  useful  no  doubt,  and  safe  except  when 
it  mixed  with  politics.  It  was  a  foreign  importation,  and  as  a  monopoly 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  American  institutions.  The  Treasury  itself 
has  taken  its  place  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  province  of  receiving, 
keeping  and  disbursing  the  revenues.  It  is  fast  assuming  the  function 
of  a  bank  as  an  exclusive  issuer  of  currency,  and  if  a  law  should  be 
passed  authorizing  loans  on  the  products  of  the  country,  the  Treasury 
would  be  in  itself  an  almost  exact  copy  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  managed  by  the  political  party  in  power  instead  of  by  a  private 
corporation. 
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NATIONAL  BANKING  LAW,  1863-1872. 

Underlytng  principles  of  National  Bank  Act  —  Attempt  of  Secretary  Dallas  in  1818  to 
unite  State  banks  In  a  system  —  Article  in  "  Analectic  Magazine/*  1815  — Alex> 
•nder  Hamilton's  proposition  —  Letter  of  Prof.  John  McVickar  —  Banking  law 
of  Michigan  —  Free  banking  law  of  New  York  —  Abi jah  Mann's  claim  —  Differ- 
ence between  banking  law  of  New  York  and  National  Bank  Act  —  Mr.  Potter's 
proposition  —  Draft  of  National  Currency  Act  —  Office  of  Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency—  Appointment  of  Hugh  McCulloch  —  Enabling  acts  —  Comptroller's 
reports  of  1863  and  1864  —  Admission  of  State  Banks  to  the  system  —  Tax  on 
State  bank  notes  —  Meeting  of  New  York  Clearing-IIouse  —  Objections  to  Na- 
tional system  —  Unfavorable  report  —  Reply  thereto  —  Report  of  Comptroller  for 
1865  —  Hon.  Freeman  Clarke  succeeds  Mr.  McCulloch  —  Difficulty  in  redeeming 
notes  —  Freeman  Clarke  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hulburd  —  Progress  of  system  from 
1867-1870 —  Reports  of  condition  —  Interest  on  deposits  —  Failures  —  Correction 
of  defects  in  law  —  Resumption  of  specie  payments  —  Unequal  distribution  of 
circulation —  Attempt tnl  le^iHlation  of  1870 —  Shorman's  prophecy  —  Increase  of 
circulation — Mr.  Knox  succeeda  Mr.  Hulburd  —  License  and  income  taxes 
repealed  —  Report  of  1872. 

Origin  of  the  National  Baxkino  System. 

The  distinctive  principles  which  underlie  the  National  banking  sys- 
tem, viz.,  Government  supervision  of  the  operations  of  the  banks,  and 
a  circulation  based  directly  upon  the  securities  and  the  guarantee  of 
the  Government,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  spontaneously  discovered 
or  suggested,  but  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  result  of  a  long  and 
varied  experience  in  banking  in  the  United  States  and  the  several 
States. 

The  idea  that  the  privilege  of  banking  should  be  a  monopoly  to  be 
exercised  only  by  capitalists  who  were  granted  exclusive  rights  by  the 
Government,  was  the  one  that  at  first  prevailed.  This  plan  would 
doubtless  have  secured  safety  to  the  public  if  it  could  have  been  strictly 
carried  out.  It  was,  however,  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  liberty  which 
control  under  the  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  (fov- 
emment  and  the  governments  of  the  several  States  all  claimed  and  ex- 
ercLsed  the  right  of  granting  charters  to  banking  corporations;  and 
while  the  Federal  Government  granted  but  one,  to  be  exercised  at  any 
one  time,  most  of  the  States  were  forced  by  the  political  parties  which 
from  time  to  time  controlled  them  to  extend  the  privilege,  until,  from 
competition,  a  State  banking  charter  became  of  very  little  value.     As 
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■nrcgate  iMoasoonespoiidi  to  the  limit  of  dronlatioii  fixed  in  186SaQd 
1864.  That  pablie  eoDfideiiee  in  the  administration  of  the  banks  was 
to  be  llied,  indicates  a  {Mropoeed  system  of  governmental  ocmtrol  analo- 
gous to  the  restricticms  of  the  Corrency  Aet,  and,  perhaps,  inohtdiog 
seenrity  itx  eirealation.  Eaeh  bank  also  was  to  reoeiye  a  proporti<m- 
ate  amoont  of  the  circolatioiL  Whether  it  was  to  be  in  proportion  to 
e^pital  as  in  the  Corrency  Act,  or  in  what  way  security  for  dronlatlon 
was  to  be  given,  does  not  appear. 

ARTICLB  in  THB  '^AHAIiRCTIC  MAaAZtBTB.'' 

Aboat  this  time  there  was  published  in  the  ^'Analectio  Magadne,'* 
of  Philadelphia,  for  December,  1815,  an  article  signed  W.,  '*  On  Banks 
and  Paper  Cnrrency,^  which  was  a  sprightly  review  of  an  essay  pnb- 
hshed  hi  Phihidelphia  entitled,  "  The  History  of  a  little  Frenchman 
and  His  Bank  Notes— Rags,  Bags,  Rags ! " — ^fai  which  was  proposed  a 
plan  that  the  public  fonds  shoold  serve,  in  the  absence  of  specie,  as  a 
basis  andjNipport  and  limit  of  the  paper  corrency.  It  is  possible  that 
the  writer  was  ^ther  the  aothor  of  the  plan  referred  to  by  Secretary 
Dallas,  or  that  he  had  seen  and  leprodoced  an  important  featuze  of 
that  plan  for  the  secority  of  drcolation.  The  proposition  of  the  writer 
was  that  the  banks  shoold  be  required  to  redeem  tiieir  notes  in  soms  of 
not  less  than  (100  in  United  States  six  per  cent,  stock  at  par  or  spede. 
The  effect  would  apparently  have  been  to  have  brought  about  specie 
payments  as  soon  as  United  States  six  per  cent  stock  rose  in  the  mar- 
ket above  par  in  specie.  It  would  also  have  secured  uniformity  in  the 
value  of  the  currency  if  the  Government  had  had  power  to  enforce  the 
compliance  of  the  State  banks. 

SrOOBSTIONS  OF  AliBXANDBR    HAMILTON  AND  ALBBRT  GALLATIN. 

Alexander  Hamilton  is  said  to  have  proposed  a  similar  policy  pre- 
vious to  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when,  on  being 
asked  by  Washington,  **  What  is  to  be  done  with  our  terrible  debt  ? " 
he  answered,  '*  Bank  on  it  as  our  only  available  capital,  and  the  best 
in  the  world.'' 

In  an  essay  published  in  1831,  Albert  Gallatin  refers  to  the  loans  of 
the  Bank  of  England  to  the  €K>vemment,  and  says  these  funds  are  held 
**as  the  best  security  to  the  holders  of  its  notes  and  to  depositors.** 
He  says  further,  however,  that  such  a  plan  would  at  that  date  be  im- 
practicable in  the  United  States,  as  the  capital  of  the  banks  was  so  much 
greater  than  the  entire  amount  of  the  public  stocks.  The  debt  of  the 
Government  was  then  in  process  of  rapid  reduction  and  was  paid  by 
1835.  He  suggested  a  resort  to  mortgages  on  real  estate,  which  plan, 
however,  he  found  liable  to  the  objection  that  the  accommodations, 
which  the  banks  could  in  that  case  afford  to  individuals,  might  be  too 
much  curtailed. 

All  of  these  plans,  while  containing  the  principles  of  the  National 
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Carrency  Act,  are  defective  in  that  they  do  not  seem  to  contain  any 
efficient  method  of  enforcing  thenL  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  notes  by  holding  the 
securities.  The  latter  are  apparently  to  be  left  with  the  banks  them- 
selves, subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  dishonesty  or  bad  management. 
Mr.  Gallatin,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  this  institution  cannot  collect  its  debt  from  the  Gk>vemment 
until  all  its  debts  for  circulation  and  deposits  are  paid  to  its  creditors; 
but  Mr.  Gallatin  does  not  seem  to  have  this  feature  in  mind. 

Prof.  McVickar's  Plan. 

In  1827  a  plan,  similar  to  that  afterwards  followed  in  the  Free  Bank- 
ing System  of  New  York  State,  appeared  in  a  published  letter,  entitled 
*^  Hints  on  Banking,"  to  a  gentleman  in  Albany,  by  Prol  John  Mc- 
Yickar.  The  problem  seems  to  have  been  to  permit  free  banking  and 
yet  to  throw  such  g^^iards  around  it  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  public 
The  '*  Hints  "  consisted  of  about  thirty-eight  pages  of  general  reflections 
upon  banking  and  credit  and  the  defects  of  systems  of  banking.  To 
correct  the  latter.  Prof.  McVickar  lays  down  five  propositions : 

"  1.  Banking  is  a  free  trade  in  so  far  that  it  may  be  freely  entered  into  by  indi- 
Yidoals  or  associations  under  the  provisions  of  a  general  statute. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  banking  capital  of  such  Individual  or  association  to  be 
freely  fixed,  but  to  be  invested  one-tenth  at  the  discretion  of  the  bank,  the  remaining 
nine-tenths  in  Ctovemment  stock,  whereon  the  bank  is  to  receive  the  dividends,  but 
the  remainder  to  remain  in  pledge  for  the  redemption  of  its  promissory  notes  under 
such  securities  as  to  place  the  safety  of  the  public  beyond  doubt  or  risk.  The  stock 
to  be  made  untransferable,  except  by  the  order  of  such  court  as  shall  be  cognizant 
of  these  subjects  with  a  view  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 

8.  The  promissory  notes  of  such  individual  or  association  to  bear  upon  their  face 
the  nature  and  amount  of  stock  thus  pledged,  together  with  the  usual  signatures ; 
and  in  their  amount  never  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  pledged  stock,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  individual  or  the  firm  being  declared  bankrupt,  and  their  affairs  to  be 
wound  up  under  a  commission,  appointed  by  such  court  as  shall  have  cognizance 
thereof,  the  refusal  to  redeem  their  notes  being  made  in  itself  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
and  followed  by  the  same  result. 

4.  No  notes  of  a  denomination  under  five  dollars  to  be  issued  by  such  bank  under 
the  penalty  of  tenfold  damages. 

5.  The  deposit  of  stock  thus  placed  in  pledge  by  such  individual  or  aasociaiion 
to  be  capable  of  indefinite  increase  at  the  will  of  the  banker,  but  not  of  diminution 
— in  order  that  the  security  and  confidence  of  the  public  may  never  be  shaken,  though 
the  whole  may  at  an*'  time  be  withdrawn  by  an  application  to  the  court  for  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  affairs  or  the  bank." 

Principles  Similar  to  Those  of  the  Banking  Laws  op  New 

York  and  Michigan. 

This  plan  seems  a  very  near  approach  to  the  principles  of  the  Free 
Banking  Law  of  New  York  State.  The  last  provision  of  the  fifth  pro- 
positioD,  penuitting  a  bank  to  withdraw  its  bonds  and  wind  up  its  own 
affairs,  might,  if  it  liad  been  adopted  into  the  law,  have  defeated  all 
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the  wisdom  of  the  other  propositions  by  throwing  open  a  door  to  fraud 
and  dishonesty.  In  fact,  the  essence  of  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
New  York  free  bank  circulation  and  the  entire  safety  of  National  bank 
droolation  consisted  in  the  retention  of  the  securities  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  State  in  one  case  and  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  the  other  until  the  redemption 
of  all  outstanding  circulation  was  fully  provided  for. 

The  first  State  to  embody  this  principle  of  requiring  banks  of  circu- 
lation to  deposit  securities  with  the  governing  power  was  Michigan. 
That  State  in  1837  adopted  a  general  banking  law  by  which  the  banks 
were  required  to  deposit  bonds  and  mortgages  and  personal  bonds. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Albert  Gallatin  before  referred 
to.  The  law  was  decided  to  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  the  courts  holding  that  fundamental  law  restricted  the  Legisla- 
ture to  granting  single  charters.  Apart  from  this  the  great  defect  was 
that  there  was  no  efficient  provision  for  supervising  the  character  of 
the  bonds  and  mortgages  deposited.  If  no  bond  and  mortgage  had 
been  accepted  except  upon  good  improved  property  actually  worth 
double  the  value  of  the  mortgage,  there  would  have  been  very  little 
loss  upon  the  notes.  But  Michigan  real  estate  had  little  intrinsic  value 
at  that  time,  and  the  mortgages  deposited  were  based  upon  fancy  val- 
uations made  for  the  purpose  of  creating  currency.  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  said  a  rigid  inspection  of  mortgages  would  have  resulted  in 
few  or  no  banks,  as  there  was  in  reality  but  little  requirement  for  gen- 
uine banking  capital  in  the  State. 

Abuah  Manx  and  the  New  York  Free  Banks. 

In  1838  the  New  York  Free  Banking  Law  was  enacted.  Abijah 
Mann,  Jr.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg,  claims  tliat  tlie  State 
was  indebted  to  him  for  the  suggestion  of  the  plan  adopted,  and  that  it 
occurred  to  him  in  a  conversation  with  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton 
relative  to  the  practice  of  the  English  joint-stook  banks,  iu  keeping  a 
large  portion  of  their  capital  in  Govenunent  stocks.  After  tlie  adop- 
tion of  the  Free  Banking  System  by  New  York,  the  example  set  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  States,  among  others  by  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin. 

The  radical  difference  between  the  New  York  system  and  the  Na- 
tional system  was  that  the  State  did  not  guarantee  the  full  payment  of 
the  notes  of  any  of  its  banks.  It  became  the  trustee  of  the  securities 
of  a  bank,  and  when  it  became  necessary  sold  them,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds redeemed  the  bank's  notes  as  far  as  the  proceeds  permitted.  If 
the  securities  were  not  equal  in  value  to  the  circulation  outstanding, 
the  latter  was  redeemed  at  a  pro  rata  discount.  The  United  States 
(Government,  however,  guarantees  the  payment  of  National  bank  notes 
and  undertakes  to  reimburse  itself  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Ixmds  de- 
posited and  the  other  assets  of  the  bank.     The  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  can  well  afford  to  do  this,  as  it  accepts  none  bat  its  own  stock  ajs 
security,  and  to  an  extent  ten  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  notes  issued 
upon  it.  No  matter  what  the  depreciation  of  the  stock  in  the  market, 
the  Government  by  redeeming  the  notes  would  simply  be  redeeming 
its  own  debt  at  par  value. 

Authorship  of  the  National  Banking  Law. 

The  authorship  of  the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  plan  of  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Law  itself  has  been  claimed  by  or  for  many.  O.  B. 
Potter,  of  New  York,  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Chase  advocating  the 
issue  to  State  banks  of  circulating  notes  upon  their  deposit  of  United 
States  securities  with  the  Treasury.  This  was  embodied  in  Sections  62 
and  63  of  the  original  banking  laws  of  1863  ;  but,  being  pronounced 
impracticable  by  Comptroller  McCulloch  in  his  first  report  to  Congress, 
was  omitted  from  the  act  of  June  3,  1864.  The  general  plan  of  the  act 
was  suggested  in  the  report  of  Secretary  Chase  for  December,  1861.* 

A  sub-committee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
appointed,  to  which  the  report  of  Secretary  Chase  was  referred,  con- 
sisting of  Hon.  £.  G.  Spaulding,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  Chairman;  Mr. 
Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Coming,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chase 
was  called  on  for  a  draft  of  a  bill.  He  had  not  prepared  any,  and  asked 
Mr.  Spaulding  to  prepare  one,  and  the  original  draft  of  the  National 
bank  bill  was  accordingly  prepared  by  Mr.  Spaulding  during  the  De- 
cember holidays.  Considerable  opposition  was  manifested  to  the  bill 
on  its  presentation  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  it  became 
certain  that  the  bill  could  not  be  passed  without  prolonged  discussion,  t 
and  that  it  could  not  be  made  available  in  time  to  aid  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  bill  was  therefore  reported  adversely  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  on  January  8,  1863.  As  the 
necessities  of  the  Government  were  very  pressing,  the  legal  tender  act 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Spaulding  as  a  temporary  measure  for  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  the  war. 

On  February  2,  1863,  the  National  Currency  Act,  which  provided 
for  the  organization  of  National  banks,  was  reported  from  the«Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  by  Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio.  After  being 
fully  debated,  it  passed  the  Senate  on  February  12  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
three  yeas  to  twenty-one  nays.  But  for  personal  appeals  made  by 
Secretary  Chase  and  Mr.  Sherman,  the  bill  would  have  failed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  tie,  as  Senator  Anthony  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  it. 

*  "  He  ur^ed  its  adoption  both  as  a  measure  of  currency  reform  and  as  a  means  of 
replenishing  the  public  Treasury.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  act  broui^bt  little  aid  to 
the  Treasury  until  the  need  of  it  had  passed  by.  The  war  ended  practically  in  April,  186&. 
The  whole  amount  ot  National  bank  notes  issued  up  to  the  third  of  that  month,  was 
only  |98.896,4H).  The  Bum  total  of  fiscal  aid  gained  by  the  operation  of  the  act  up  to 
that  time  then^fore  did  not  exceed  1109,(100.000.  and  this  was  only  3.6  per  cent,  of  the 
borrowings  of  the  Government."— "  National  and  State  Banks,'  by  Horace  White ; 
••Sound  Currency,"  Vol.  IV. 

t  Address  of  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  deUvered  at  PhihideJphia,  1870. 
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He  voted  for  the  bill  because  Mr.  Chase  convinced  him  that  it  was 
neoeasary  to  carry  on  the  war.* 

From  the  Senate  the  bill  went  to  the  House,  where  it  remained  on 
the  Speaker's  table  from  the  12th  to  the  19th  of  February.  A  motion 
to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  having  been  defeated,  Mr. 
Spaulding  opened  the  debate  in  a  long  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
the  debate  continuing  until  the  20th,  when  the  bill  was  passed  without 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  seventy-eight  yeas  and  sixty-four  nays.f 

An  analysis  of  the  act  shows  that  its  general  provisions  were  taken 
largely  from  the  free  banking  laws  of  New  York,  Ohio  and  other  States. 
The  provisions  in  regard  to  circulation  were  cfirefuUy  drawn  and  were 
novel  in  many  important  details.  The  evident  intention  was  to  avoid 
the  imperfections  which  the  practical  workings  of  the  State  systems  had 
discloeed  in  their  laws.  This  draft  was,  during  the  debate  upon  it  in 
the  House,  amended  in  many  particulars,  but  its  essential  features  were 
all  retained. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  National  system  of  banking  did  not 
spring  complete  from  the  brain  of  any  one  individual,  but  was  a  growth. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  invention  of  printing,  the  steam-engine,  or  electric 
tel^raph,  there  are  many  entitled  to  the  claim  of  having  entertained 
and  proposed  the  abstract  ideas  upon  which  the  practical  realization  is 
based.  Similar  ideas  may  have  occurred  independently  to  many  stu- 
dents of  the  science  of  banking.  The  realization  was  owed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  a  necessity  which  revealed  the  inadequacy,  for  tlie  period,  of  tlie 
systems  of  State  banking,  and  compelled  legislators  to  agree  upon  a  sys- 
tem more  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Appointment  op  Comptroller  of  Currency  and  first  Report, 

1863. 

On  or  near  January  1,  1863,  there  were,  according  to  the  information 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1,466  banks  in  operation  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  $405,045,829,  and  a  circulation  of 
$238,677,218. 

The  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was  organized  and 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch  was  appointed  Comptroller.  He  gave  up  the 
Presidency  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  to  accept  the  new  appointment. 
The  first  report  of  the  Comptroller  to  Congress  was  mjule  November  28, 
1863.  Up  to  that  date  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  banks  had  been 
organized,  thirty-eight  in  Ohio,  twenty  in  Pennsylvania,  twenty  in 
Indiana  and  sixteen  in  New  York.  Illinois  had  seven,  Iowa  six,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan  and  Connecticut  four  each.  No  other  State  had  over 
three.  The  first  bank  authorized  to  commence  business  was  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.      Up  to  the  date  of  the 

•  '•John  Sherman^s  Recollections,"  p.  299. 

t  A  more  extended  history  of  National  bank  letrislation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
»r<x«(n  up  to  the  pressent  will  be  found  in  later  chapters. 
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report  no  circulation  had  been  issued  to  any  association.  The  work  of 
preparing  it  had  been  attended  by  unlooked-for  delays.  The  contracts 
for  printing  the  notes  were  made  with  the  Continental  and  American 
Bank  Note  Companies.  Mr.  McCuUoch  was  in  favor  of  a  course  of  action 
in  establishing  the  system  which  should  not  so  much  increase  the  aggre- 
gate banking  capital  of  the  country  as  induce  the  capital  already 
invested  in  State  banks  to  enlist  itself  under  the  National  system. 
From  this  view  he  looked  with  some  distrust  upon  the  organization  of 
new  National  banks  in  States  where  he  deemed  the  banking  capital 
already  in  existence  sufficient,  and  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  the 
conversion  of  State  banks  into  National  In  his  report  for  1864,  he 
said:  ^*It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  new  banks  have 
been  organized  in  States  where,  before  the  passage  of  the  Act,  there 
was  no  deficiency  of  banking  capital.*'  He  was  also  in  doubt  wbethei^ 
State  banks  could  become  National  associations  without  action  upon 
the  part  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  State  permitting  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  National  law.  In  1864  he  was  happy  to  be  enabled  to  say 
that  his  apprehensions  of  too  rapid  an  increase  of  National  banks  had 
been  lessened  by  the  action  of  many  of  the  State  banks,  which  were 
becoming  National  banks.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania had  passed  enabling  Acts. 

During  the  year  ending  November  25,  1864,  282  new  banks  were 
organized,  and  168  State  banks  had  entered  the  system,  making  a  total 
of  584  National  banks  in  existence.  The  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  headed  the  list,  the  former  with  109,  and  the  latter  with  100 
banks.  The  total  capital  was  9108,964,597,  the  bonds  deposited  981,- 
961,450,  and  the  circulation  965,864,560.  The  question  had  already 
arisen  why  it  was  not  better  for  the  Gk>vemment  to  issue  its  own  notes 
rather  than  to  grant  this  privilege  to  the  National  banks.  Mr.  McCol- 
loch's  argument  in  reply  was  that  the  banking  interest  of  the  United 
States  was  an  important  one,  that  the  State  banks  had,  notwithstand- 
ing failures  and  bad  management,  on  the  whole  been  of  great  advantage 
to  the  people  and  the  Gt)vemment ;  and,  as  it  was  indispensable  that 
the  Govermuent  should  control  the  issue  of  paper  money,  it  would  be 
accomplished  with  less  injustice  to  the  State  banks  by  creating  the 
National  system,  and  permitting  the  State  banks  to  become  a  part  of 
it — in  other  words,  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  circulation 
under  the  State  systems,  to  receive  that  of  issuing  notes  under  the 
National  system.  The  conservative  policy  which  led  Mr.  McCuUoch  to 
favor  State  banks  at  the  expense  of  new  organizations  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  statement  from  his  report  of  1864 : 

**  For  the  double  purpose,  therefore,  of  keeping  down  the  National  circolation  as 
far  as  it  has  sci'ined  possible  to  do  it,  consistently  with  the  establishment  of  the  sy^ 
tern  thr(»ughout  the  country,  and  preventing  an  issue  of  banking  capital  that  mic^t 
bert^after  be  instrumental  in  keeping  up  the  inflation,  and  retarding  the  resumption 
i»f  spiH'ie  imyments,  or  prove  unprofitable  to  its  owners,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
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to  difloonrage  in  many  instances  tlie  organization  of  new  banks,  and  in  more  instan- 
ces to  refuse  my  sanction  to  the  increase  of  capital  of  those  already  organized.** 

Ten  Per  Cent.  Tax  on  State  Bank  Circulation. 

At  this  time  the  chief  source  of  profit  to  the  banks  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  in  the  obligations  of  the  Government,  and  the  Comp- 
troller feared  that  when,  after  the  war,  this  opportunity  had  passed 
away,  the  banks  would  be  tempted  to  use  their  means*in  unprofitable 
and  dangerous  speculations.  He  thought  the  time  had  come  to  repress 
tiie  issues  of  the  State  banks  by  taxation.  The  preference  was  every- 
where given  to  the  National  bank  notes,  and  Congress  could,  by  impos- 
ing a  sufficient  tax,  reUeve  the  Treasury  from  embarrassment  and  the 
people  from  an  unsatisfactory  circulation.  The  recommendation  of 
Secretary  Fessenden  in  regard  to  circulation  of  State  bank  issues  coin- 
cided with  that  of  Mr.  McCuUoch.  The  amount  of  State  bank  notes  in 
eircolation  in  1864  was  about  $170,000,000,  luid  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  tendency  to  their  diminution.  An  Act  was  passed  on  March  3, 
1865,  imposing  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  circulation  of  State  banks. 
The  legislative  history  of  the  tax  is  thus  described  -'*' 

'*  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  House  on  February 
17, 1865,  and  in  the  form  in  which  he  offered  it,  it  was  defeated.  It  was  again  offered 
in  substantially  the  shape  in  which  it  now  stands,  on  the  same  day,  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Iowa,  and  it  was  adopte<l  by  an  accident.  The  vote  was  sixty-ei^ht  yeas  to  sixty- 
seven  nays,  but  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  who  had  bitterly  opposed  it  in  debate, 
voted  in  the  affirmative  in  order  to  move  a  reconsideration.  When  he  moved  the 
reconsideration,  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table, 
and  on  the  latter  motion  the  vote  was  a  tie,  seventy-one  to  seventy-one.  The  Speaker 
then  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  his  vote  saved  the  Wilson  amendment.  If  Mr. 
Brooks  had  voted  in  the  first  instance  a^  he  had  fought,  there  would  have  been  a 
majority  of  one  against  it.  In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Finance  reported 
adversely  to  the  tax,  but  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  two.  *  *  ♦  Although 
enacted  on  March  3, 1865,  the  tax  did  not  go  into  effect  until  August  1, 1866,  or  fifteen 
months  after  the  close  of  the  war." 

This  measure  has  had  the  effect  intended,  viz.,  to  prohibit  the  issue 
of  circulating  notes  by  State  banks.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  se- 
cure the  repeal  of  the  tax,  but  the  opposition  to  State  bank  notes  is 
now  much  stronger  than  it  was  in  1863,  and  all  these  attempts  have 
failed.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  national  sentiment  and  the  closer  re- 
lations of  the  people  of  the  different  States  as  a  result  of  improved 
means  of  eonnuunieation,  and  because  of  the  safety  and  uniformity  of 
tlie  notes  issr.ed  by  National  banks,  there  appears  to  be  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  restore  the  privilege  of  issuing  circulation 
to  the  State  banks. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1865,  imposing  a  tax  on  the  circulating  notes  of 
State  banks  also  empowered  the  Comptroller,  in  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  National  banks,  to  give  the   preference  to  State   institutions 

•  *'  National  and  State  Banks,"  Horace  White:  **  Sound  Currency,"  Vol.  IV. 
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which  desired  to  enter  the  system.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  was 
immediately  seen.  The  number  of  National  banks  increased  from  638 
in  January,  1865,  to  1,513  in  October  of  that  year;  the  capital  between 
the  same  dates  went  from  $135,618,874  to  1393,157,206,  and  the  circula- 
tion from  966,769,375  to  9171,321,903. 

Action  op  New  York  CLEARiNGhHousB  Association. 

On  December  5,  1863,  a  meeting  of  bank  officers  was  held  at  the 
New  York  Clearing-House,  and  a  committee  appointed  at  a  previous 
meeting  **  to  take  into  consideration  the  National  Bank  Currency  Act 
as  to  its  prospective  effects  upon  the  currency  of  the  nation  and  the 
national  credit,  and  what  action,  if  any,  devolves  on  the  banks  in  the 
premises,^  made  its  report.  The  committee^s  report  was  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  three  questions :  1.  What  is  this  scheme  to  provide  a  na- 
tional currency  ?  2.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed  currency 
on  the  interests  of  the  people  ?  3.  What  will  be  the  final  consequences 
to  the  national  Government  ? 

The  answers  were:  1.  That  from  the  fact  that  the  applications 
were  chiefly  for  banks  with  small  capital  and.  Judging  by  the  localities 
where  they  were  located,  it  was  evident  that  the  national  law  encour- 
aged the  organization  of  banks  for  circulation  only,  not  regular  busi- 
ness banks  for  deposits  and  discounts,  but  what  are  known  in  our  West- 
em  States  by  the  expressive  term  *' wild-cat^'  banks.  2.  As  the  na- 
tional currency  was  **  not  a  legal- tender  between  man  and  man,  nor 
has  any  banking  association  or  banking  institution  a  legal  right  to  pay 
them  out  in  discharge  of  its  debts  to  an  individual  or  corporation,  it 
would  be  a  depreciated  currency,  and  when  used  by  the  laboring  man 
and  poor  woman,  they  would  find  five  or  ten  per  cent,  added  to 
the  price  they  would  be  required  to  pay,  provided  they  could  offer  l^gal- 
tender  notes;  '*  and  third,  it  would  by  its  issue  supplant  a  like  amount 
of  legal-tender  notes  which  the  Government  could  issue  free  of  all  in- 
terest, and  which  amount  the  Government  would  have  to  borrow  and 
pay  interest  on  at  six  per  cent.  This  loss  on  $300,000,000  would  amount 
annually  to  918,000,000.  The  report  was  accepted  by  the  clearing- 
house. 

Rbply  to  Clrarino-Housb  Report. 

This  report  called  forth  a  reply  from  a  member  of  Congress,  who 
considered  that  its  authors  had  not  fairly  investigated  the  subject,  but 
criticized  the  Bank  Act  from  the  narrow  and  prejudiced  standpoint  of 
State  bankers.  Their  answer  to  the  first  question  he  characterised  as 
a  mere  assumption,  not  borne  out  by  facts.  That  large  National  banks 
as  well  as  small  have  been  organized.  That  the  National  banks  of 
small  capital  should  be  compared  with  small  State  banks,  and  the  large 
State  banks  with  National  banks  of  similar  capital.  To  the  answer  to 
the  second  question  he  repUed  that  State  bank  notes  were  no  more  a 
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legal  tender  than  the  National  hank  notes,  and  that  the  latter  possessed 
the  advantage  of  hehig  receivable  for  public  dues.  Their  answer  to  the 
third  question  was  admitted  to  have  some  weight;  but  the  same  objec- 
tions applied  with  equal  force  to  the  notes  of  State  banks.  The  State 
bank  notes  were  profitable  only  to  stockholders  of  the  banks.  They  did 
not  benefit  the  Government  or  th^^ieople  to  the  extent  that  National 
bank  and  legal-tender  notes  did.  ^  between  National  bank  currency 
and  legal-tender  notes,  the  loss  the  Government  might  experience  in 
the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  the  latter  would  be  made  up  to  it  by  the 
greater  stability  of  the  currency. 

Proorbss  op  thb  National  Banking  System  in  1865. 

Daring  the  year  1865, 1,014  banks  were  organized,  of  which  1^83  were 
new  and  731  were  converted  from  State  banks.  The  total  number  in 
operation  was  1,601,  of  which  922  came  under  the  national  law  from 
the  State  bank  systems.  Mr.  McCulloch  had  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  1865,  and  Hon.  Freeman  Clarke  had  succeeded  him 
in  tiie  office  of  Comptroller.  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  report,  stated  that 
'  neariy  all  the  State  banks  hod^become  National  banking  associations. 
Inasmuch  as  both  he  and  his  predecessor  believed  it  to  be  the  intention 
of  tiie  law  that  National  bank  notes  should  be  substituted  for  State 
bank  circulation,  no  new  circulation  was  issued  to  converted  State 
banks  except  as  the  notes  issued  under  their  State  charters  were  re- 
duced to  an  amount  less  than  they  could  issue  as  National  banks.  The 
result  was  a  contraction  at  this  time  of  the  aggregate  bank  circulation 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  States  had  passed  enabling  acts,  which 
permitted  State  institutions  converted  to  National  iJanks  to"cbntinue 
to  issue  State  bank  circulation  for  some  time  after  their  conversion. 
This  was  not  regarded  as  legal  by  the  Comptroller.  The  National 
bank  circulation  outstanding  on  October  1,  1865,  was  ^171,231,903. 
The  banks  also  had  State  bank  notes  outstanding  amounting  to  f78,- 
867,575.  At  this  date  the  banks  in  the  National  system  held  $427,731,- 
300  of  United  States  bonds  and  securities  and  ;J189,988,496  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  or  over  one-seventh  of  the  total  public  debt  at  that  time. 
The  removal  of  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  New 
York  city  was  agitated  considerably  at  this  period.  The  question  of 
redemption  of  the  notes  was  becoming  an  important  one.  As  they  were 
redeemable  only  in  paper  legal-tender  notes,  there  wai?  little  object  in 
presenting  them  for  that  purpose,  especially  jus  they  were  as  freely  taken 
by  all  and  answered  every  purpose  of  the  legal-tender  note. 

Amasa  J.  Walkkr  ox  Rkdkmption  of  National  Bank  Notes. 

Amasa  J.  Walker,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a 
speech  prepared  by  him  up<in  the  original  Bank  Act  of  February,  1863, 
which  was  not,  however,  delivered  on  account  of  the  calling  of  the  pre- 
vious question,  but  was  published  in  the  "  Bankers'  Magazine  "  for  May, 
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Xmuk,  nfJUdb  €%xxpi  in  pa^er  rwnnrrill7  i^  asaie.  i^ey  ^fponid  oantaaiie 
U^tirfxJatitdtittifumig^xi^  gMgemJ  of  -miDcfe  liiey  i»f  f!  BMide  wcild  per- 
jHit  t^AtaiL  aiKfed  ki  tifeCfr  ntc^remeDXe  aiifvoadi  a^  ifeBBT  perpODiijJ  bkhioo 
«i  «&  jiid^r  jet  dwacir«r[]d  ii  «i^  rk^na^  lim  if  fioaie  Bart  BMtiKMl 
«f  mdettiicaui  m  Sew  T<vk  fstj  ooold  be  derised.  il  ^iFoiild  SBemv  a 
iitf^^cT  RXxtfxi  of  tiie  aace§  1^  tbe  bftzik;^  tikai  isBaed  liiem  j^ 
a  aiORr  tMXudMteuMT  lueal  cursolaiicKL  Tbe  Hob.  Fii  imih  CSaxibe;  in 
kif  f«yiwtfii»T>(liilarjp  for  pfarn^  liie  CooipcrQaer  s  cAee  in  2(efr  Yoik, 
«ai  prine^Mllj  ^MSOaaUsd  bj  tike  deare  XiO  sat^  tbe  eipcpae  of  ei^Mcas 
becv49»i  5«v  T<jriL  axtd  the  oAoei  Most  of  the  oGftes  rtudotsmed  wen 
guducMiod  ID  3(ev  York,  a&d  when  in  poor  eoiMfiCKm.  b^d  to  be  seat  to 
the  Cottfjxroiier  fi  ollee  for  decxroctionL  The  notes  were  printed  bj 
bunk  ncite  «om|;«ziks  in  Sew  T<vk  citT,  aad  b^l  to  be  acDt  to  Wjtfhii^ 
Um  beifjFt  ther  <xiald  be  isBiied  to  the  banks.  The  loMiion  of  the 
bi«dr|aarUT»of  the  Bjrstem  at  the  <^«**~'^i  centre  voold  doabdeaB  ba¥B 
pKned  m,  nwedj  far  this  diflkiiltj. 

This  impowibilitj  of  prompt  redemptioQS  <A  Smanal  bank  notes 
vn0  ocidfltaiitl  J  a  sooree  <rf  aanoTanee  antfl  the  eetnb&hment  of  the 
ISUUkmal  RedemptioQ  Agency  at  Washington.  It  beeanie  a  greater 
dilleuJtjr  to  contend  with  as  the  limit  upon  the  aggregate  amnnnt  tA 
tinaiMtkm  began  to  be  reached,  and  new  organizations  had  to  depend 
for  obtaining  the  notes  thej  were  entitled  to  reoeiTe  upon  the  drcolar 
tlon  KirreDdered  bj  insolTent  Nadooal  banlLS,  or  those  wliich  had  gone 
into  liquidation.  In  fact,  this  lack  of  practical  redemption  fonned  at 
this  time,  and  ontil  1874  one  of  the  most  serioos  defects  in  the  Natiooal 
fjstem. 

Mk.  Hclburd  Succeeds  Mr.  Clarke  as  Comptroller. 

H.  R.  Holbord  sacceeded  Freeman  Clarke  as  Comptroller  in  1867. 
For  the  next  tliree  years  the  number  of  the  banks  did  not  subetantiallj 
increase;  in  October,  1866,  there  were  1,644  with  a  capital  of  $415,000,- 
000,  circulation,  *280,000,000,  and  in  October,  1870,  there  were  1,648 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  $435,000,000  and  cireolation  amounting  to 
$296,205,446.  During  1867  nine  were  organized,  of  which  three  were 
Htate  bank  conversions.  During  this  year  some  of  the  blank  notes 
were  stolen  from  the  vaults  of  the  Comptroller's  office,  where  they 
were  kept  ready  for  b^sue  to  the  banks,  by  one  of  the  colored  messen- 
gers. They  were  put  in  circulation  after  signatures  had  been  clumsily 
written  on  the  notes  where  the  President  and  Cashier  would  have 
signed,  liad  the  notes  been  legitimately  put  in  circulation.  The  signa- 
tures were  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  bank  officers,  nor  did  they 
resemble  them  in  any  way.  This  experience  indicated  how  freely  and 
confidently  the  public  received  these  notes,  making  it  evident  that  the 
bank  by  which  they  were  issued  or  purported  to  be  issued,  was  not 
looke<i  to  as  the  source  of  security.     After  some  difficulty,  the  person 
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by  whom  the  notes  were  8t<den  was  arrested,  bat  escaped  punishment 
throng  a  flaw  in  the  indictment,  which  recited  that  money  had  been 
«tc^n,  whereas,  the  notes  were  not  strictly  complete  money  nntil  signed 
regolariy  by  tiie  bank  officers. 

Other  real  or  fancied  imperfections  of  the  system  were  subjects  of 
diacosslon  in  18^.  It  was  alleged  that  the  law  requiring  the  banks  to 
make  quarterly  reports  upon  certain  fixed  days,  viz.,  the  first  Mondays 
in  January,  April,  July  and  October,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  many 
associations,  which  placed  themselves  in  good  condition  Just  previous  to 
the  dates  upon  which  the  reports  were  required,  and  grew  careless  in 
the  intervals. 

iMPKRFBCnONS  OF  THE  SYSTBM. 

The  necessity  of  more  effective  redemptions  of  notes  was  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent,  and  this  difficulty  and  the  practice  of  the 
banks  in  the  financdal  centres  of  offering  interest  upon  the  deposits  made 
with  them,  to  induce  the  country  banks  to  select  them  as  depositories 
of  their  reserves,  was  held  to  cause  dangerous  accumulaticms  of  cur- 
rency in  New  Tork.  The  banks  in  New  Tork  city  themselves  recog- 
nized the  custom  of  paying  interest  on  deposits  as  one  that  imposed  an 
additional  burden  on  the  banks  and  narrowed  their  profits.  Conmiittees 
appointed  by  the  New  York  Clearing-House  reported  against  it,  but  to 
this  day  haye  never  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  custom. 

Mr.  Hulburd  recommended  that  Congress  should  take  measures  to 
secure  a  central  redemption  of  notes,  and  forbid  the  payment  of  interest 
upon  reserves  deposited  with  banks  acting  as  redemption  and  reserve 
agents.  The  Comptroller  also  considered  the  question  of  the  Hubstitu- 
tion  of  legal-tender  notes  for  National  bank  currency,  arguing  that 
interest  paid  by  the  Government  upon  the  bonds  deposited  by  National 
banks  as  security  for  their  circulation  was  recouped  to  the  Treasury  by 
the  taxes  paid,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  millions  of  dollars. 
The  taxes  at  this  time  consisted  of  a  license  tax  of  two  dollars  upon 
each  (11,000  of  capital,  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  deposits  and 
capital  in  excess  of  United  States  bonds  held,  of  one  per  cent,  upon  ci 
culation,  and  a  tax  upon  dividends  or,  if  dividends  were  not  decl 
upon  profits.  In  addition,  there  were  stamps  upon  checks,  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange,  and  many  otlier  documents  which  were  handled  by 
the  banks.  These  taxes  were  collected  part  by  tlie  Collectors  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  and  part  by  the  United  Statt^s  Treasurer.  The  Comptrol- 
ler statcil  that  the  small  difference  between  the  amount  of  interest  paid 
upon  the  United  States  bonds  held  by  the  banks  and  the  au)ount 
returned  by  taxation  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  fact  that  the 
National  l>anks  held  about  a  hundrcHl  millionH  of  legal-tender  notes, 
which  amounted  to  a  loan  of  that  amount  to  the  (rovennnent  without 
interest.  This  argument  appears  to  have  been  sound  at  that  time  when 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  was  not  so  gtHnl  as  it  h;is  sincv  Im^couic. 
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In  1868  fourteen  National  banks  had  failed  and  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Receivers,  and  a  number  had  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation. 
Twelve  were  organized  that  year,  five  were  new,  one  a  State  bank  con- 
verted, and  six  were  in  place  of  other  National  banks  that  had  gone  into 
liquidation. 

A  Bank  of  RBDKBfpnoN  Proposed. 

The  difficulty  about  redemptions  began  to  be  felt  in  a  new  way. 
The  law  provided  that  National  banks  might  close  their  affairs  by  the 
votes  of  their  stockholders,  owning  two-thirds  of  their  stock,  and  that 
such  banks  might,  after  one  year  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  their 
liquidation,  retire  their  circulation  by  the  deposit  of  lawful  money  and 
withdraw  their  bonds.  The  law  in  this  latter  respect  was  permissive 
rather  than  mandatory,  and  seems  to  have  been  passed  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  not  do  to  let  the  banks  get  out  of  the  system  too  easily. 
It  was  soon  found  that  a  bank  under  it  could  go  out  of  the  National 
system  and  cease  business  or  become  a  State  bank,  leaving  its  national 
circulation  outstanding  and  making  no  effort  to  retire  its  circulation  or 
withdraw  its  bonds.  As  there  were  no  redemptions,  the  bank  might 
thus  obtain  the  benefit  of  its  circulation  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
subjecting  itself  to  the  restrictions  of  the  National  Banking  Law.  T)ie 
bank  taking  this  course  deprived  new  organizations  of  circulation 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  The  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to 
this,  and  the  Comptroller  suggested  that  redemptions  might  be  rendered 
more  practical  by  the  establishment  in  New  York  city  of  a  bank  with  a 
capital  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  the  stock  of  which 
should  be  held  by  the  National  banks,  which  bank  should  redeem  the 
notes  of  all  the  National  associations.  The  expense  of  these  redemp- 
tions might,  it  was  also  pointed  out,  be  paid  by  the  profits  of  the  banking 
business  to  be  carried  on  by  the  institution.  The  practice  of  certifying 
checks,  and  the  use  of  National  bank  capital  and  credit  In  New  York 
city  in  stock  speculations,  began  to  attract  attention.  It  was  estimated 
that  970,000,000  of  capital  and  9ll2,000f000  of  credit  were  used  m  this 
way.  There  had,  for  several  years,  been  much  stringency  in  the  money 
market  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  sometimes  almost  amounting  to  panic. 
This  culminated,  in  186df  on  Black  Friday. 

The  Comptroller,  in  1868,  refers  to  this  condition  of  things,  and 
suggests  as  a  remedy  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  legal-tender  notes 
should  be  kept  as  a  reserve  in  the  Treasury  and  issued  to  banks  deposit- 
ing United  States  bonds.  At  a  later  date  in  February,  1874,  James 
Buell,  President  of  the  Importers  and  Traders'  National  Bank,  of  New 
York,  in  an  interview  with  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
ascribed  this  recurring  stringency  in  the  fall  to  the  fact  that  inadequate 
redemption  of  National  bank  notes  led  to  their  collection  in  the  finan- 
cial centres  during  the  most  of  the  year;  that  when  the  crops  had  to  be 
moved,  the  sudden  demand  from  the  country  banks  caused  a  contrao* 
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tioQ  in  New  York.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  redemption  at  one-quarter  of 
one  per  cent,  disooont  in  New  York  had  been  compulsory,  these  notes 
would  have  been  sent  home  to  be  issued  only  as  legitimate  business  re- 
quired. He  said  that  the  crops  under  the  present  system  were  moved  by 
contraction  of  the  currency  instead  of  by  an  expansion,  as  would  be  the 
case  were  redemptions  enforced.  This  might  have  been  true  under  the 
conditions  existing  from  1868  to  1878,  but  owing  to  the  great  increase  in 
Government  paper,  the  Redemption  Agency  at  Washington  has  not 
fulfilled  this  expectation. 

LsaiSLATioN  OF  1869. 

On  March  3,  1869,  Congress  remedied  one  or  two  defects  in  the 
National  Banking  Law.  Instead  of  requiring  banks  to  make  reports  on 
fixed  days  in  January,  April,  July  and  October,  the  law  as  amended 
required  the  Comptroller  to  call  for  reports  of  their  condition  on  some 
past  day  five  times  during  the  year.  This  prevented  the  bank  from 
taking  measures  to  prepare  itself  for  making  a  good  report.  Reports 
of  dividends  and  earnings  were  also  required  to  be  made  semi-annu- 
ally, and  certification  of  checks,  unless  funds  were  on  deposit  to  meet 
them,  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  charter.  On  April 
6,  1869,  it  was  made  criminal  for  any  person  to  aid  or  abet  officers  of 
National  banks  in  any  of  the  acts  made  punishable  by  previous  law. 

During  1869  nine  banks  were  organized ;  eight  of  them  were  new,  and 
one  a  State  bank  converted.  The  Comptroller  said  that  the  operation 
of  the  law  requiring  reports  to  be  made  for  past  days  was  satisfactory, 
and  that  under  it  the  reports  gave  a  mucli  better  representation  of  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  the  banks  than  the  reports  under  the  previ- 
ously existing  law.  The  abuse  of  retaining  circulation  by  banks  in 
voluntary  liquidation  was  again  adverted  to  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
a  central  redeeming  agency  and  the  custom  of  paying  interest  on 
deposits.  The  Comptroller  recommended  uniformity  in  the  manner  of 
paying  the  taxes  then  paid  by  National  banks.  Part  were  paid  to  the 
Treasury,  and  part  to  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue.  He  suggested 
tliat  if  the  legal-tender  notes  were  withdrawn  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  free  banking  and  a  withdrawal  of  the  present  limit  upon 
the  aggregate  amount  of  National  bank  circulation. 

Proposed  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments. 

Discussiom:  upon  the  subject  of  specie  payments  in  this  and  previous 
years  indicate  that  the  general  idea  in  regard  to  resumption  was  that 
retirement  and  cancellation  of  the  legal-tender  notes  would  iollow 
resumption. 

George  S.  Coe,  in  1868,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  natural  road  to  specie  payments, 
advocated  a  law  making  contnicts  upf)ii  a  gold  basis  legal,  leaving  the 
legal-tender  notes  to  be  absorbed  in   payments   to  the  Government. 
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James  Gallatin,  of  New  York,  in  the  same  year  addressed  to  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  a  letter  entitled  **  Hard  Money 
and  Free  Trade,''  in  which  he  enumerated  many  of  the  plans  for  resump- 
tion and  improving  the  finances  at  that  time  advocated.  -There  was 
one  to  issue  two  thousand  millions  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  payable  prin- 
cipal and  interest  in  gold,  in  which  all  the  indebtedness  of  the  United 
States,  including  legal-tender  notes,  was  to  be  funded.  One  per  cent,  of 
the  interest  was  to  be  paid  to  the  States  in  lieu  of  taxation.'*'  R.  J. 
Walker^s  plan  was  to  obtain  a  9250,000,000  gold  loan  in  Europe  to 
resume  specie  payments,  t  Another  plan  was  to  sell  demand  notes  pay- 
able in  gold  at  the  highest  possible  premium,  and  thus  absorb  the  legal- 
tender  notes.  Hon.  John  D.  Van  Buren  suggested  paying  7  3-10 
currency  interest  instead  of  six  per  cent,  in  gold.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  wanted  all  National  bank  notes  redeemed  at  a  common 
centre.  Mr.  Gallatin^s  own  plan  was  to  legislate  as  little  as  possible, 
trust  to  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  preserve  the  public  faith  and  practice 
economy  and  retrenchment.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  loan  for  such  time 
and  at  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  would  enable  the  Secretary  to  sell  it  at 
par  for  gold,  but  fix  no  day  for  resumption. 

Operations  of  the  System  m  1870 — Legislation. 

During  the  year  ending  November  1,  1870,  thirty-seven  banks  were 
organized.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  practically  the  full  amount 
of  circulating  notes  at  that  time  authorized,  viz.,  $300,000,000,  had  been 
issued.  New  banks  could  only  be  organized  by  procuring  the  surrender 
of  a  portion  of  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  already  in  existence. 
The  holding  of  circulation  became  a  privilege  which  could  be  sold 
by  the  banks  that  possessed  it  at  a  premium.  Banks  that  went  into 
voluntary  liquidation  were  in  no  hurry  to  redeem  their  notes.  New 
institutions  had  therefore  to  buy  their  circulation  from  other  banks 
that  had  secured  a  privilege  for  more  than  they  wanted,  paying  fre- 
quently a  premium  of  as  high  as  six  per  cent.  The  unequal  distribution 
of  the  privilege  among  the  States  attracted  much  attention  under  such 
circumstances,  and  it  was  asserted  in  Congress  that  there  had  been  an 
error  in  the  construction  of  the  law  under  which  the  distribution  was 
made,  which  had  brought  about  the  inequality. 

The  year  1870  was  fruitful  in  legislation,  and  attempted  legislation 
affecting  the  National  banks.  The  bill  for  consolidating  and  funding 
the  debt  into  bonds  bearing  five,  four  and  a  half  and  four  per  cent. , 
then  became  a  law.  The  original  measure,  as  introduced  and  finally 
passed  in  the  Senate,  contained  sections  which  established  free  banking^ 
and  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  through  the  agency  of  the 
National  banks.  The  plan  was  that  the  National  banks  already  in 
existence  should  deposit  the  new  bonds  in  equal  proportions  of  fives, 

*  To  compensate  the  States  for  deprivinjr  them  of  the  rierbt  to  tax  bank  stock. 
^  This  plan  was  the  one  virtuaJly  adopted  in  preparation  for  resumption  in  187V. 
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four  and  a  hal&  and  fours  as  seearity  for  their  circulation,  in  place  of 
the  «iz  per  cent,  bonds  then  held  for  the  purpose.  The  ehroalatiim  of 
new  National  banks  was  to.be  based  entirely  npon  the  new  bonds,  which 
they  ^sonld  buy  at  par.  The  only  limit  to  the  issue  of  increase  of 
National  bank  circulation  was  the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  out- 
standing, which  were  to  be  retired  as  the  National  bank  notes  were 
issued.  The  honor  and  difficulty  of  the  resumption  were  thus  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  National  banks.  They  declined  the  task  sou^t  to  be 
imposed  upon  them.  There  was  much  opposition  to  the  measure,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Gk>yemment  was  taking  advantage  of  the  banks  to 
compel  them  to  subscribe,  whether  or  no.  It  was  a  force  bilL  ^eii^ 
advocates  in  the  Senate,  and  particularly  in  the  House,  opposed  the  pro- 
visioQ,  and  in  the  House  had  sufficient  strength  to  defeat  it.  In  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  it  might  be  claimed  that  the  measure  waa 
really  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  if  the  banks  and  their  advocates  had 
been  gifted  with  more  foresight,  they  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  The  bonds  might  have  appreciated  in  their  hands,  the  sys- 
ton  might  have  had  the  prestige  and  glory  of  bringing  about  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  legal-tender  note  would  per- 
hapB  have  been  permanently  retired. 

Mb.  8hkrman*s  Spbbch. 

At  least  Mr.  Sherman'*'  anticipated  much  benefit  to  the  National 
banks  from  the  bill.  Even  to  its  harshest  feature  he  thought  they  had 
no  valid  objection.     He  said : 

"  The  la8t  three  wctions  of  the  bill  apply  to  the  National  banks,  ♦  ♦  ♦  they 
are  mere  creatures  of  law,  ♦  ♦  ♦  they  hold  their  existence  at  the  pleasure  of 
Congress.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  may  to-morrow,  il  it  promotes  the  public  interest,  withdraw 
their  authority.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  hold  of  our  securities  $346,000,000;  nearly  all  of 
these  bi»ar  six  per  cent,  interest  in  coin.  We  w^ill  not  deprive  them  of  any  of  them ; 
we  will  not  deny  them  even  the  payment  of  six  per  cent,  gold  interest,  as  long  as  they 
are  the  holders  of  these  bonds.  But  they  hold  the  franchise  of  issuing  paper  money 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  which  constitutes  the  circulation  of  our  country; 
and  we  say  that  enjoying  that  franchise,  we  now  stipulate  with  them  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  interest  on  the  bonds  they  hold.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  not  arbitrary, 
they  are  not  harsh ;  they  do  not  take  from  the  National  banks  any  rate  which  they 
enjoy,  except  one  confessedly  at  our  pleasure.  If  they  are  not  content  to  enjoy  their 
franchise  on  the  terms  propose<l,  they  can  retire.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  last  section  is 
intended  to  be  a  free  banking  law.  opening  wide  the  door  to  the  organization  of 
National  banks  to  any  extent,  only  upon  the  condition  that  an  equal  amount  of  green- 
backs shall  be  retinnl  as  the  new  notes  are  issued.  The  only  limit  on  it  is  the  amount 
of  greenbacks  now  outstanding,  and  when  they  are  exhausted,  it  will  be  for  Congress 
to  determine  whether  we  shall  go  further.  ♦  ♦  ♦  As  bank  notes  are  issued.  United 
t^te«  notes  will  be  retired,  thus  changing  the  burden  of  resumption  from  the  Ignited 
States  to  the  banks  by  their  voluntary  consent. -" 

Referring  to  the  danger  of  the  defeat  of  the  part  of  the  measure  re- 
lating to  National  banks  through  their  opposition,  Mr.  Sherman  said : 

*  8berman^8  Speeches,  p.  2bS, 
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There  were,  at  the  close  of  1870,  two  hundred  and  fifty  applioatioiia 
for  new  banks  on  file,  which  would  require  a  capital  of  127,000,000,  and 
a  proportionate  amount  of  circulation.  Twenty  banks  in  liquidation 
paid  in  legal-tender  notes  and  retired  their  circulation,  which  when  it 
came  in  would  be  available  for  new  banks.  The  redemptions  of  muti- 
lated National  bank  currency  were  more  vigorous  than  ever  before.  Up 
to  October  1,  $30,897,518  had  been  returned  to  the  Comptroller's  office,. 
117,048, 119,  or  more  than  half,  within  the  year.  There  were  still  imper- 
fections in  the  working  of  the  system  that  needed  to  be  removed  by 
legislation.  The  Comptroller  recommended  that  the  officers  of  National 
banks  be  required  to  stamp  the  word  counterfeit  upon  all  notes  of  that 
description  that  came  into  their  hands.  He  reminded  Congress  that 
there  was  no  law  comi)eUing  banks  to  make  good  their  capital  stock 
when  it  became  impaired,  the  only  penalty  being  the  stoppage  of  divi- 
dends, that  stockholders  would  not  voluntarily  make  good  the  loss, 
and  that  consequently  such  institutions  lingered  on  in  a  sickly  con- 
dition with  no  prospect  of  being  useful  to  the  public  or  to  their  stock- 
holders.     « 

There  was  some  complaint  of  the  alleged  practice  of  National  banka 
taking  illegal  interest.  In  regard  to  this  the  Comptroller  remarked 
that  the  heavy  rates  of  State  and  national  taxation  amounting  to  about 
five  per  cent,  in  all,  absorbed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the 
banks  that  they  were  under  great  temptation  to  charge  higher  rates  in 
order  to  make  reasonable  dividends.  The  payment  of  interest  on 
deposits  was,  he  said,  a  practice  sanctioned  by  custom  and  «7ell 
intrenched,  and  would  then  be  hard  to  abolish,  even  if  its  prevention 
were  practicable. 

INCKKASE  OP  Circulation— Act  op  July  12,  1870. 

The  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  limit  of  aggregate  circulation  from 
aOO  to  354  millions  by  the  act  of  July  12,  1870,  was  seen  in  1871,  by  the 
organization  of  145  new  banks  in  the  South  and  West.  The  amount  of 
circulation  taken  in  the  South  was  small,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
after  the  West  and  Northwest  were  supplied  there  would  still  be  left 
twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  for  Southern  banks  if  they  chose  to  apply 
for  it.  Five  National  banks  were  this  year  organized  in  New  Orleans — 
three  of  them  old  State  banks  and  two  new  institutions.  In  addition 
to  the  145  banks  which  took  out  circulation  under  the  new  limit,  ten 
banks  were  organized  in  localities  having  more  than  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  circulation,  and  obtained  circulation  surrendered  by  pre- 
viously existing  banks.  Notwithstanding  the  relief  in  the  South 
and  West,  new  National  banks  could  not  be  organized  in  most  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  no  matter  how  useful  they  might  prove  to 
the  pubUc,  without  buying  up  from  other  National  banks  some  por- 
tion of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State  in  which  they  were  to  be 
located. 
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Very  few  banks  availed  themselves  of  the  right  to  change  their  loca- 
tion from  one  State  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  circulation, 
indicating  that  in  the  West  and  South,  where  they  could  get  circula- 
tion, the  rate  of  interest  was  so  high  that  there  was  little  profit  in  it, 
while  in  the  East,  where  the  profit  was  greater,  circulation  could  not 
be  had.  The  First  National  Gold  Bank  of  San  Francisco  was  organized 
in  this  year,  and  the  Comptroller  expressed  the  hope  that  the  example 
would  be  followed  by  other  organizations  of  the  same  kind,  when  the 
convenience  of  the  new  currency  was  experienced.  The  gold  bank  pre- 
viously organized  in  Boston  '*'  did  very  little  business,  and  soon  went 
into  voluntary  liquidation  and  closed  its  affairs.  It  never  put  in  circu- 
lation any  of  the  notes,  some  (300,000  in  all,  sent  to  it  from  Washington. 

John  Jay  Kxox  Appointed  Comptroller. 

In  April,  1872,  Mr.  Hulburd,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Jay  Knox.  The  license  tax  on  National 
banks  was  repealed  after  May  1,  1871,  and  the  income  tax  after  Decem- 
ber 1,  1871.  The  former  had  been  in  operation  from  May  I,  1864,  and 
the  amount  paid  by  the  National  banks  was  |5, 322, 688.  The  income 
tax  was  imposed  March  1,  1869,  and  the  banks  had  paid  |5, 539, 289, 
when  it  was  abolished.  Up  to  November,  1872,  2,061  banks  had  been 
organized,  of  which  twenty-one  had  failed,  ninety-one  placed  in  volun- 
tary liquidation,  leaving  1,944  in  operation.  Of  the  $54,000,000  of  new 
circulation  authorized  to  be  issued,  $53,917,470  had  been  taken  by 
banks  in  the  South  and  West,  and  this  apportionment  still  left  a  defi- 
ciency of  $40,000,000  in  the  States  that  had  not  received  their  propor- 
tion, inasmuch  as  there  was  a  total  deficiency  of  $94,000,000  in  1870, 
when  Congress  granted  the  additional  $54,000,000.  The  same  law 
required  the  Comptroller,  when  the  additional  circulation  was  taken  up, 
to  make  requisition  upon  certain  banks  in  States  having  an  excess  of 
circulation,  and  withdraw  $25,000,000  from  them.  If  this  portion  of 
the  act  had  been  carried  into  effect  the  withdrawal  would  have  been 
made,  $5,018,000  from  four  banks  in  New  York  city,  $11,403,000  from 
thirty-six  banks  in  the  city  of  Boston,  $2,894,000  from  fifty-three  coun- 
try banks  of  Massachusetts,  $2,997,000  from  fifteen  banks  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  $2,688,000  from  sixteen  banks  in  the  city  of  I^rovidence.  By 
these  withdrawals,  all  the  banks  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  would  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  limit,  not  exceeding  $300,- 
000  each. 

Tlie  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  withdrawal  consisted  in  the 
lack  of  means  of  getting  in  the  notes,  even  if  the  banks  deposited  law- 
ful money  in  the  Treasury  for  their  redemption.  If  the  banks  did 
not  respond,  the  Comptroller  could  sell  their  bonds  and  deposit  suffi- 
cient of  the  proceeds  in  the  Treasury.  If  there  was  pressure  for  circu- 
lation in  the  localities  entitled  to  it,  the  notes  withdrawn  would  be 

•  Kidder  National  Gold  Bank. 
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gaUtered  up  and  aborted  by  brokere.  who  <muld  sell  them  to  the  new 
banks  At  A  [ireinluni  of  from  four  to  8ix  per  c«nt.  This  practice,  wbiuli 
th«  Comptroller  thought  should  not  be  oncouraged  even  Indirectly  by 
lav,  waa  nure  to  find  ejerpise  und«r  the  withdrawal  provision  of  1870, 
and  tlterefore  he  recommended  lui  issue  of  tfi.000.000  additional  circu- 
lation during  each  year  for  tlve  years,  to  banka  in  States  where  leas 
than  the  proper  proponloa  of  circulation  liad  been  received.  In  1S72 
he  fnrtlipr  reponunended  that  bunks  should  be  tiuttiorized  to  couimauoe 
M  upon  the  deposit  of  {10,  (XM)  tn  bonds. 
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PROGRESS  OF  NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM,  1872-1878. 

Criticism  of  fixed  reserves  —  Great  fire  in  Chicago  —  Locking  up  money  in  New  York 
—  Action  of  clearing-house— United  States  not  preferred  creditor  of  National 
banks — Evasion  of  ten  per  cent,  tax  law — Marking  counterfeit  and  spurious 
notes — Panic  of  1878 — Issue  of  clearing-house  loan  certificates — Panic  investi- 
gations— Reforms  of  clearing-house — Forced  redemption  of  notes  proposed— 
Withdrawal  act  of  1870,  difficulty  of  execution — Proposed  exchequer  bank — Act 
of  June  20, 1874 — Opinion  of  Attorney-General— Fluctuations  of  circulation — 
Operation  of  Section  4,  act  of  1874 — Large  reserves  held,  1874-75  —  Comptroller's 
report  of  1875 — Gold  notes  in  California — Operation  of  redemption  agency  — 
Designs  and  denominations  of  National  bank  notes— Discrimination  in  the  tax- 
ation of  bank  shares— Two-cent  stamp  tax  — Usury— Printing  of  notes— Na- 
tional bank  law  consolidated  in  revised  statutes —  Recommendations  in  1878,  *77 
and  '78. 

Thb  Law  of  Fixed  Rbsbrvbs. 

Gold  banks  were  gradually  making  way  in  California,  as  their  notes 
were  found  a  more  convenient  form  of  currency.  The  banks  were 
usually  stronger  in  reserve  than  the  law  required.  Some  objections 
were  from  time  to  time  made  to  the  requirement  by  law  of  a  fixed 
reserve,  inasmuch  as  the  natural  laws  of  business  would  induce  bankers 
to  keep  what  was  necessary.  An  arbitrary  limit  was  sometimes  too 
great  and  sometimes  too  small.  The  Comptroller  replied  that  tiie  law 
of  reserve  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  good  bankers,  who  would, 
even  if  there  was  no  law,  at  all  times  keep  an  adequate  reserve,  but  it 
did  have  a  good  effect  on  ignorant  and  reckless  banks. 

The  Chicago  Fire,  1871. 

The  great  fire  at  Chicago  occurred  October  8-11,  1871,  and  the 
buildings  of  eighteen  National  banks  were  totally  destroyed.  It  was 
anticipated  that  they  would  sustain  in  many  cases  an  almost  entire  loss, 
but  after  the  safes  recovered  from  the  ruins  were  opened  it  was  found 
that  the  books,  papers,  et'C.,  were  in  a  condition  to  permit  the  recovery 
of  debts.  The  loss  upon  discounted  paper  was  about  9^00,000,  and  the 
entire  loss  experienced  was  more  than  covered  by  the  surplus  which  the 
banks  had  accumulated  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Banking 
Law. 

In  April,  1871,  notwithstanding  the  law  of  February  3,  1869,  forbid- 
ding the  locking-up  of  money,  over  $4,700,000  was  drawn  out  on  oheoks 
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by  one  depoeitor  of  a  National  bank,  which  ordinarily  would  have  gone 
through  the  clearing-house.  The  object  was  to  lock  up  money,  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished  did  not  strictly  lay  the  drawer  of 
the  cheeks  liable  to  the  law.  The  clearing-house  association  passed 
resolutions  disapproving  such  transactions. 

Untted  States  not  a  Preferred  Creditor  of  Failed  National 

Banks. 

Among  the  twenty-one  banks  that  had  failed  and  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Receivers  were  some  that  had  been  depositories  of  the  public 
money.  The  National  Banking  Law  required  a  pro  rata  distribution 
of  the  realized  assets  of  the  failed  uistitutions  among  all  its  creditors. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  raised  the  question  whether  an  old 
law  of  1797  which  made  the  United  States  a  preferred  creditor  in  the 
case  of  bankrupts  and  insolvents  did  not  continue  to  apply  to  insolvent 
National  banks,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the  National  Banking 
Law.  The  question  was  finally  settled  in  1882,  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  Cook  County  NatiojuU 
Bank  of  Chicago^  that  the  United  States  was  not  a  preferred  creditor  of 
an  insolvent  National  bank. 

Evasion  of  Ten  Per  Cent.  Tax,  and  Marking  of  Counterfeits. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  e8j)ecially  in  the  South,  the  law  impos- 
ing a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  State  bank  circulation  and  fractional 
notes  was  disregarded  or  evaded.  The  State  of  Alabama,  in  defiance 
of  the  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitution  forbidding  States  to 
emit  bills,  issued  small  notes.  Savings  banks,  municipal  corporations, 
cities  and  towns  and  railroad  companies,  issued  receipts  and  certificates 
which  circulated  as  money.  Many  State  institutions  and  individuals 
assumed  the  title  National,  giving  the  impression  that  they  were 
National  banks,  under  the  restrictions  of  the  national  law.  The  Comp- 
troller called  attention  to  these  matters,  and  also  renewed  recommenda- 
tions that  the  law  should  be  amended  to  compel  National  bank  oflQcers 
to  mark  all  counterfeit  and  spurious  notes  that  came  into  their  posses- 
sion, to  compel  banks  to  restore  lost  capital  or  go  into  liquidation. 
Some  attempts  had  been  made  to  organize  banks  by  paying  capital  in 
stock  notes.  Up  to  November  1,  1872,  186,695,89,5  in  mutilated  notes 
had  been  returned  to  the  office,  over  sixty-eight  millions  of  it  within 
the  last  three  years. 

Thk  Panic  of  1873. 

The  year  1873  was  the  tenth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  National 
banking  system,  and  there  were  1,980  banks  in  operation.  It  is  further 
distinguished  by  the  great  financial  panic  which  comuienced  in  Septem- 
ber with  the  failure  of  the  private  banking  firm  of  Jay  CcK)k(»  &  Co., 
which  had  gained  great  wealth  and  prestige  by  its  oi^erations  in  (lovem- 
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ment  securities  during  and  subsequent  to  the  war.  Coincident  with  this 
failure  was  that  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Washington,  and  that 
of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  New  York. 

Issue  of  CLBARmchHousB  Loan  Certificates. 

The  general  distrust  caused  demands  upon  the  banks  by  depositors, 
and  the  country  banks  drew  upon  their  city  correspondents.  Between 
September  12  and  December  26,  the  aggregate  individual  deposits  were 
reduced  from  1622,685,563  to  9540,510,602,  and  amounts  due  from 
reserve  agents  from  $96,134,120  to  1173,032,046.  To  relieve  themselves 
of  the  pressure  the  New  York  associated  banks  authorized  the  issue  of 
clearing-house  loan  certificates  to  any  bank  a  member  of  the  clearing- 
house, upon  its  bills  receivable  and  other  good  assets.*  These  certifi- 
cates took  the  place  of  cash  and  cash  certificates  in  the  settlement  of 
balances  between  the  banks,  and  were  virtually  a  loan  of  the  credit  of 
the  association  to  such  banks  as  required  it.  The  measure  was  effec- 
tive, there  were  no  other  failures,  and  within  two  months  confidence  as 
far  as  the  banks  were  concerned  was  restored.  The  country,  however, 
did  not  recover  from  the  general  prostration  of  business  which  ensued 
until  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879.  The  public 
mind  was  so  impressed  with  the  terrible  distress  prevalent  after  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  that  the  causes  of  the  catastrophe  were  investigated  with 
great  eagerness.  A  very  common  view  was  that  the  provision  of  law 
requiring  or  permitting  National  banks  to  keep  a  large  proportion  of 
their  reserves  in  the  financial  centres  collected  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  currency  there  than  could  be  used  for  legitimate  business.  More- 
over, the  city  banks  m  competition  among  themselves  bid  for  these 
deposits  from  the  outside  banks,  by  offering  to  pay  interest  upon  them. 
In  order  to  make  a  profit  the  banks  were  forced,  in  the  absen^e  of  other 
opportunities,  to  loan  to  speculators,  and  thus  the  overtrading  and 
speculation  which  are  so  apt  to  end  in  financial  disaster  were  encouraged. 

Investigation  and  Action  of  New  York  Clearing-Housb. 

The  New  York  Clearing-House  Association  was  seized  with  a  spasm 
of  virtue,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  reforms  in  the 
banking  business.  The  committee  reported  in  November,  1873,  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  tone  of  feeling  that  led  to  their  appointment, 
againtft  pay-iQg  interest  or  procuring  it  to  be  p>aid  on  deposits,  against 
cert ifvinp^  MiA^^t^-u/liupa  |,lif"'"  ■n^TT^T^  w  «^iHtiil[uiinliiip>  minrlij|,^j|^j-h<> 

^er;  in  fact,  against  all  of  the  well-known  and  profitable  vices 
associated  banks.  The  report  was  adopted,  but  when  the  patient  began 
to  recover,  all  the  good  resolutions  were  gradually  forgotten,  and  the  old 
practices  were  once  more  tolerated.  In  fact,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  panic  was  in  any  way  the  result  of  these  practices. 

*  The  issue  of  elcarinff-hou«o  loan  c-ertiflcutes  was  tlret  adopted  by  the  aasociated 
bunks  of  New  Vork  city  In  the  year  It^JO. 
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Others  thought  that  if  the  law  had  been  such  as  to  have  required 
prompt  redemption  of  National  bank  notes  at  the  reserve  centres,  the 
balances  would  have  been  largely  required  for  this  purpose,  and  thd^ 
supply  of  currency  at  the  centres  would  also  have  been  diminished  by 
the  return  of  the  redeemed  notes  to  the  bank  that  issued  them,  and 
that  the  country  banks  when  demand  was  made  on  them  by  their 
depositors  would  have  been  able  to  meet  it  by  reissuing  their  own 
notes,  and  would  not  have  been  forced  to  call  upon  their  city  corres- 
jwndents. 

Forced  Rbdbmftions  Proposbd. 

In  order  to  secure  such  a  redemption  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  redeeming  banks  a  discount  of  from 
<Mie-eighth  to  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  The  Comptroller  in  his  report 
for  1873  discusses  the  question  of  redemption  and  points  out  that  the 
National  bank  note  currency  had  always  been  equal  to  the  legal-tender 
note;  that  if  the  banks  were  allowed  to  redeem  them  at  a  discount  of 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent. » the  public  would  pay  for  any  supposed 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  measure,  at  the  rate  of  $900,000  per 
annum  if  the  whole  currency  were  redeemed  once  in  each  year,  and 
more  if  redeemed  oftener.  He  admitted  that  such  a  system  would 
result  in  the  return  of  notes  to  the  country  banks  at  seasons  of  the  year 
when  not  needed  to  be  paid  out  when  demand  increased,  and  would  give 
what,  at  the  time,  was  exceedingly  desirable,  elasticity  to  the  currency. 

Difficulty  in  Withdrawal  of  Circulation. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  withdraw  the  $25,000,000  of  circulation         (Pi 
authorized  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  Act  of  1870,  from  banks  in  States  /^^ 
having  more  than  their  proportion,  with  any  prospect  of  redistributing^Jw 
it  to  banks  in  sections  entitled  to  it,  unless  the  latter  would  pay  a  pre-  \ 
mium  for  getting  it  redeemed.      The  Comptroller  recommended  the 
issue  of  $25,000,000  of  additional   circulation  instead,  and  also  the 
organization  of  new  banks  upon  the  minimum  deposit  of  810,000  in 
bonds.     The  net  profit  on  circulation  to  country  banks  was  less  than 
one  per  cent.,  and  to  banks  in  redemption  cities  less  than  one  and  a 
half  per  cent.     There  was  little  danger  of  excessive  issue  of  circulation 
if  free  banking  were  authorized,  and  to  secure  proper  redemption  the 
amount  should  be  increased  until  the  notes  were  at  a  discount  of  one- 
eighth  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  cities.     Two  banks  wore  this  year  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Receivers  for  illopU  certification  of  checks. 

In  this  year  a  series  of  letters  were  published  in  New  York,  written 
by  D.  H.  Loudon,  advocating  the  establislniioiit  of  what  was  to  be 
known  as  the  Exchequer  Bank.  It  was  to  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  the  Bank  of  Kiiglaiul  to  that 
of  England.  Like  the  last-named  bank,  the  Exchequer  Bank  was  to 
issue  circulation  against  Government  debt  and  gold,  was  to  negotiate 
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and  fund  Government  loans,  and  generally  to  carry  on  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Government. 

Act  of  June  20,  1874 — Namb  of  Law  Changed. 

The  talk  about  redemption  and  redistribution  of  the  National  bank 
currency  which  had  been  going  on  for  years,  at  last,  in  1874,  incTaoed 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1874.  This  act  changed 
the  name  of  the  National  Currency  Act  to  National  Bank  Act,  and  did 
away  with  reserve  upon  circulation,  and  in  lieu  thereof  established  a 
system  of  redemption  of  bank  notes  at  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
cost  of  which  the  banks,  instead  of  the  public,  were  to  pay.  All  the 
charges  for  transportation  to  Washington  and  for  assortment  of  the 
notes  were  at  the  expense  of  the  associations,  which  were  now  also  for 
the  first  time  required  to  pay  the  expense  of  engraving  the  plates  from 
which  their  notes  were  printed,  thus  changing  to  this  extent  the  law 
of  1864,  which  provided  that  all  expenses  of  preparing  plates  and  print- 
ing notes  should  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  circulation. 
Most  of  the  notes  sent  for  redemption  came  from  the  cities  which  had, 
under  the  original  law,  been  redemption  cities,  over  one-third  of  the 
whole  from  New  York  city,  indicating  that  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion charged  to  the  banks  would  have  been  considerably  lighter  if  the 
Redemption  Agency  had  been  established  at  New  York  instead  of  at 
Washington.  The  great  feature  of  the  law  of  1874  was  contained  in 
Section  4  and  permitted  the  banks,  whatever  their  capital,  to  withdraw 
their  bonds  down  to  a  minimum  of  $50,000,  by  depositing  lawful  money 
with  the  United  States  Treasurer  to  retire  their  circulating  notes.  It 
was  intended,  most  probably,  to  correct  the  defect  in  the  act  of  1870, 
and  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  $25,000,000  provided  for  in  that 
act,  also  further  insisted  upon  in  the  act  of  1874 ;  but  its  effect  upon 
National  banks  and  their  circulation  has  been  more  far-reaching  than 
was  expected,  and  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  almost  any 
other  single  provision  of  the  National  Banking  Law,  as  will  hereafter 
be  seen. 

Retirement  and  Redistribution  of  Circulation. 

It  had  immediate  effect  in  inducing  the  voluntary  retirement  of  a 
large  amount  of  circulation  by  banks.  There  was  at  this  time  a  pre- 
mium of  over  twelve  per  cent,  in  currency  upon  the  six  per  cent. 
United  States  bonds  deposited  by  the  banks  as  security  for  their  oircuv 
lation,  and  the  banks  in  the  localities  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  the 
surrender  of  the  $25,000,000,  found  that  by  depositing  lawful  money 
and  selUng  their  bonds,  they  could  realize  this  premium.  An  opinioa 
was  obtained  from  the  Attorney-General  as  to  the  proper  way  to  carry 
out  the  withdrawal  of  $25,000,000  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1874,  that 
the  Comptroller  should  issue  notes  to  banks  entitled  to  them,  and  sub- 
sequently make  requisition  for  an  equal  amount  upon  the  banks  required 
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to  surrender  their  circulation.  The  Attorney-General  suggested  that 
this  might  result  in  a  temporary  issue  in  excess  of  the  limit  of  9354,000,- 
000,  but  so  much  was  coming  in  by  voluntary  surrender  that  there  was 
little  danger  of  overstepping  that  limit.  This  course  being  pursued, 
there  was  never  any  necessity  of  making  requisition,  inasmuch  as  the 
voluntary  surrender  supplied  sufiQcient  to  make  good  all  issues  to  new 
banks,  and  keep  the  aggregate  circulation  within  the  prescribed  limit. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the  act  of  1874,  the  outstanding 
ciroulation  of  banks  in  operation,  gradually  diminished  from  (340, 267,- 
649  hi  May,  1874,  to  (290,002,057  in  June,  1877.  From  that  date  it 
began  gradually  to  increase,  and  with  some  fluctuations,  attained  a 
maximum  of  (325,018,161  in  1881,  siuce  which  time,  it  has  gradually  and 
persistently  decreased.  From  1874  to  1877,  the  currency  premium  upon 
United  States  bonds  gradually  feU  as  the  time  of  specie  payments 
i^proached,  and  as  the  value  of  National  bank  and  legal-tender  notes 
i^proached  a  gold  basis.  As  long  as  the  bonds  commanded  no  premium 
the  circulation  increased,  but  when  after  1881  a  premium  on  the  bonds 
as  measured  by  the  gold  standard  appeared,  the  circulation  again  began 
to  diminish. 

Bad  CoNDmoir  of  Notes,  Effect  of  Act  of  1874. 

In  his  report  for  1874  the  Comptroller  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  redemption  law  of  1874  had  for  its  chief  object  the  purification 
rather  than  the  redemption  of  the  National  bank  currency.  The  notes 
were  in  notoriously  bad  condition.  That  a  redemption  in  legal-tender 
note-s  simply  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  latter,  was  not  to  be 
expected,  because  the  legal-tender  notes  formed  the  largest  part  of  the 
circulation  and  could  be  readily  obtained  by  those  who  might  need 
them  for  the  special  uses  for  which  they  were  better  than  National 
bank  notes.  These  uses  were  two,  to  make  legal-tender  payments,  and 
to  be  held  as  bank  reserves.  They  were  less  in  demand  for  the  latter 
purpose  since  the  law  no  longer  required  a  reserve  upon  circulation. 
This  was  true,  and  but  for  the  operation  of  Section  4  of  the  act  of  1874, 
the  Redemption  Agency  at  the  Treasury  would  have  had  but  little  to 
do  after  the  worn-out  currency  had  been  replaced  by  new  notes.  That 
section,  however,  caused  an  unforeseen  demand  for  legal-tender  notes 
for  a  new  purpose,  their  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  in  order  to  retire 
circulation,  and  withdraw  and  secure  the  premium  upon  bonds.  Banks 
desiring  to  withdraw  their  bonds  gathered  up  Naticmal  bank  notes  and 
sent  them  in  for  redemption  in  legal  tender  notes,  in  order  to  deposit 
the  legal-tender  notes  to  get  the  bonds.  The  banks  whose  notes  were 
redeeme<l  had  to  send  legal-tender  notes  to  replenish  the  five  per  cent, 
fund.  There  was  thus  a  twofold  demand  for  legal-tender  notes  arising 
from  the  desire  of  the  brinks  to  realize  the  premium  on  their  bonds, 
which  kept  up  an  exceedingly  active  redemption  of  National  bank  cur- 
rency, even  after  all  the  worn-out  and  nmtilate<l  notes  had  been  replaced 
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by  new  ones.  The  evil  effect  of  this  much-discussed  section  was  partly 
due  to  a  defect,  inherent  in  any  extensive  banking  system  based  upon 
Government  securities.  Whenever  the  securities  rise  in  price,  unless 
there  are  additional  issues  of  circulation,*  the  profit  on  circulation 
becomes  so  small  that  the  banks  prefer  to  surrender  it  and  take  back 
their  securities.  Additional  issues,  as  the  price  of  bonds  rises,  are 
unsafe.  It  was  more  just  to  the  banks  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  withdrawing  their  bonds  and  not  compel  them  to  sustain  a  circula- 
tion at  a  loss.  The  only  further  question  is,  could  not  the  two  objects 
of  purifying  the  currency  and  permitting  the  banks  to  withdraw  bonds 
when  there  was  no  profit  on  circulation,  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out the  use  that  was  made  of  the  legal-tender  note,  which  use  gave  it  a 
prominency  and  a  value  with  banks  and  bankers,  and  the  Treasury,  which 
have  had  much  to  do  with  fastening  it  on  the  country  as  a  permanent 
currency.  If,  instead  of  requiring  the  redemption  of  National  bank 
notes  in  legal-tender  notes,  any  bank  had  been  permitted  to  redeem  its 
notes  m  those  of  any  other  National  bank,  the  circulation  -could  have 
been  purified  by  a  clearing  system,  carried  on  at  the  Redemption 
Agency,  and  the  reception  of  the  notes  of  any  National  bank,  except 
its  own,  from  a  bank,  for  the  retirement  of  its  own  notes,  would  in  the 
same  way  have  permitted  the  withdrawal  of  bonds  as  the  circulation 
became  unprofitable.  The  balances  only  would  have  been  paid  in 
legal-tender  notes,  or  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  in 
gold. 

The  Bank  Rbservbs. 

The  act  of  1874  abolished  the  redemption  agencies,  but  it  did  not 
repeal  the  law  permitting  banks  to  keep  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
reserves  in  the  reserve  cities.  A  provision  requiring  banks  to  keep  all 
their  reserves  at  home  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  was 
struck  out  in  conference  committee.  The  change  in  the  reserve  law 
reduced  the  required  reserve  of  legal-tender  notes  by  over  (20,000,000, 
but  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  requirement,  the  banks  held 
reserves  more  than  equal  in  amount  to  the  former  requirement.  This 
indicated  that  the  business  of  the  country  had  been  so  reduced  since 
the  panic  that  the  currency  was  at  this  time  redundant.  The  deposit 
of  legal  tender  notes  in  the  Treasury  to  retire  National  bank  circula- 
tion had  a  tendency  to  expand  the  circulation,  inasmuch  as  the  legal- 
tender  notes  were  not  retained  in  the  Treasury  as  a  special  deposit,  but 
were  placed  to  the  credit  of  circulation  account  in  the  general  fund, 
against  which  a  sufficient  reserve  was  kept.  All  above  the  usual  reserve 
Were  paid  out  as  required.     The   National  bank  notes  came  in  for 

*  That  i8  unlofls  the  Qovernment  allows  a  largrer  percentage  of  cirouJation  on  ttie 
bonds  deposited  when  their  market  value  exceeds  par.  The  law  permits  ninety  pi^r 
cent,  of  par  value  of  bonds  and  makes  no  provision  for  the  market  value  ffolng  abore 
par.  although  it  further  protects  the  notes  if  the  bonds  depreciate  below  ninety  per 
sent,  of  their  par  value. 
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ndemptioii  bj  degrees,  and  it  was  only  by  the  alow  proeese  of  their 
ledempHoQ  that  oontraotion  oonld  be  brought  about 

Taxatioit  of  Natioital  Bakk  Shabbs. 

The  rates  of  taxation  impoeed  on  the  National  banks  under  State 
and  mnnidpal  aathority  were  exceedingly  oneroos,  and  the  more  so  as 
other  institutions  dealing  in  money,  and  in  many  ways  ooming  in  oom- 
petitlon  With  the  banks,  were  not  taxed  to  a  ccnrresponding  extent.  The 
imtesof  this  taxation  imposed  on  the  banks  varied  in  different  loealJtiea, 

COMFTKOLLEB'S   RBFORT  FOB  1875. 

During  the  year  1875  one  hundred  and  seven  banks,  two  of  them 
ffM.  banks,  were  organized,  and  the  total  number  in  operation  on 
November  1  of  that  year  was  2,092.  The  act  of  June  20, 1874,  waa 
taken  advantage  of  by  241  banks  to  rethre  circulation  and  withdraw 
their  bonds.  In  November,  1874,  the  banks  had  on  deposit  for  circm- 
tion  1885,421,750  of  United  States  securities,  of  which  (289,440,100  bore 
interest  at  five  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  at  six.  The  six  per  cant, 
bonds  were  at  a  premium  and  there  was  a  profit  in  taking  them  out  and 
reidadng  them  by  fives,  issued  under  the  act  of  1870,  but  many  of  the 
banks  found  it  more  profitable  to  retire  their  droulation  permanently. 
The  feature  of  the  1874  act  for  withdrawing  droulation  from  banks  in 
States  having  more  than  their  legally  allotted  proportion  never  went 
into  operation,  Inasmuch  as  the  act  for  free  banking  and  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  passed  on  January  14,  1875,  before  there  was  any 
necessity  of  making  requisitions  on  the  banks.  It  repealed  all  laws 
limiting  the  aggregate  amount  of  National  bank  circulation,  and  also 
the  laws  for  the  withdrawal  and  redistribution  of  circulation.  It 
authorized  the  unlimited  issue  of  circulation  to  banks  organized  or  to 
be  organized  under  the  law,  but  required  the  retirement  of  1^^-tender 
notes  to  the  amount  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  additional  National  bank 
notes  issued.  The  operation  of  the  act  was  to  reduce  the  total  volume 
of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country.  In  fact,  from  the  date  of  the 
act  to  November  1,  1875,  there  was  a  reduction  of  (8,763,756  in  legal- 
tender  notes,  and  a  reduction  of  $6,774,548  fn  the  volume  of  National 
bank  notes  outstanding,  making  a  total  of  over  $15,000,000  of  contrac- 
tion m  about  nine  and  a  half  months.  Nine  National  gold  banks  had 
been  organized  in  California  with  a  gold  note  circulation  of  12,630,000. 
The  panic  of  1873,  the  effects  of  which  were  seriously  felt  in  California, 
by  the  suspension  of  the  National  Gold  and  Trust  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  circulation  of  tliese  notes.  Before  that,  these 
notes  had  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  on  account  of  the  saving  they  effected  by  their  superiority  over 
coin  for  purpotjtes  of  remittance.  The  prejudice  existing  in  that  section 
of  the  country  was  strengthened  by  the  troubles  of  1873,  and  the  notes 
were  discredited  by  the  State  institutions  and  private  bankers  in  which 
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most  of  the  banking  capital  of  California  was  invested;  so  finding  it 
difficult  to  keep  their  notes  in  circulation,  some  of  the  banks  deposited 
gold  in  San  Francisco  and  Washington  for  their  redemption. 

Operations  of  Redemption  Bureau. 

The  Redemption  Agency  established  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
under  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  received  up  to  November  1,  1875, 
National  bank  notes  amounting  to  1219,336,445  of  which  forty-two  per 
cent,  were  sent  in  from  New  York  city.  Of  those  sent  in  $49,757,958 
were  returned  to  the  banks  as  still  flt  for  circulation,  and  the  remainder, 
which  included  notes  of  insolvent  and  tiquidating  banks,  and  notes  of 
banks  retiring  under  the  act  of  1874,  were  sent  to  the  Comptroller  for 
destruction.  The  notes  so  destroyed  of  banks  in  operation  were 
replaced  by  new  notes,  sent  to  the  banks  to  the  extent  of  fl41,9€2,100. 
The  banks  objected  to  the  expense  of  the  redemptions  being  assessed 
ui)on  them,  holding  that  this  should  be  borne  by  the  holder  of  the 
note,  but  to  this  it  was  replied  that  in  such  case  the  notes  would  not  be 
sent  in.  The  Treasury  transmitted  by  express  legal-tender  notes  in 
payment  of  the  unassorted  bank  notes  sent  in  for  redemption.  Many 
of  the  banks  which  sent  in  the  notes  preferred  to  have  the  proceeds 
placed  to  their  credit  with  their  corresi)ondents  in  the  redemption  cities, 
and  the  Comptroller  in  his  report  for  1875  suggested  that  if  such  trans- 
fers could  be  made  by  the  Treasury  at  the  option  of  the  transmitting 
bank,  a  large  amount  of  expense  could  be  saved. 

Denominations  and  Devices  of  National  Bank  Notes. 

The  first  issue  of  the  National  bank  notes  (national  currency)  con- 
sisted of  nine  denominations,  to  wit— fl^s,  t2's,  $5^8,  flO^s,  f20*s,  fSO's, 
flOO's,  $500's  and  91,0(K)'8.  A  similar  story  or  legend  is  engraved  on  the 
face  of  these  notes,  with  vignettes,  lathe-work  counters,  denomination 
in  figures  in  comers,  facsimile  signatures  of  Register  and  Treasurer  of 
United  States,  name  and  location  of  bank  of  issue,  etc.,  the  faces 
printed  in  black.  The  backs  of  this  issue  consisted  of  a  vignette  printed 
in  black  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  green  printing  which  embraced 
the  denomination  of  note  engraved  in  lathe- work  and  other  miscellane- 
ous lettering,  also  two  small  oval  vignettes,  one  on  each  end,  being  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
the  bank  is  located. 

$1  faces — On  face  of  note,  vignette  called  *' Concordia,"  two  female 
figures  clasping  hands  and  standing  in  front  of  an  altar,  over  which  is 
the  title  of  the  bank.  |1  backs  -  On  back  of  note  in  centre,  a  vignette, 
*' Landing  of  the  Pilgrims." 

$2  faces — On  left  side  of  note,  vignette  of  a  female  figure  holding  a 
flag,  called  ''Stars  and  Stripes ; "  at  the  right  of  this  vignette  is  a  large 
figure  "2"  (lathe-work)  under  which  is  engraved  title  of  bank.  $S 
backs — On  back  of  note  in  the  centre  is  a  vignette  representing  several 
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flg^ares,  one  of  which  is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  called  '*  Introducing 
Tobacco  from  America/* 

95  faces — On  face  of  notes  two  yignettes,  on  left,  **  Discovery  of 
Land  by  Columbus/'  on  right,  |*  Introduction  of  the  Old  World  to  the 
New.'*  Title  of  bank  in  centre.  $5  backs— On  back  of  note  a  large 
vignette,  *'  Landing  of  Columbus.*' 

tlO  faces — On  face  of  note  two  vignettes,  leftside,  *' Franklin  and 
Electricity;''  on  the  right,  *' America  Seizing  the  Lightning."  $10 
backs — On  back  of  note  a  large  vignette,  ^^  De  Soto  Discovering  the 
Misnssippi." 

920  faces — On  face  of  note  two  vignettes;  on  left,  *' Battle  of  Lex- 
ington;" on  right,  female  figure  '*  Loyalty."  f20  backs — In  centre  of 
note  large  vignette,  **  Baptism  of  Pocahontas." 

(50  faces — Two  vignettes  on  face  of  note;  on  left,  '*  Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware;"  on  right,  soldier  kneeling  in  prayer  (** Vic- 
tory.") 950  backs — Large  vignette  in  centre,  ^'Embarkation  of  the 
Pilgrims." 

$100  faces — ^Two  vignettes;  on  left,  naval  battle,  **  Com.  Perry's  Vic- 
tory;" on  right,  female  flg^ure  with  faces,  *'The  Union."  $100  backs — 
In  centre  a  large  vignette,  '*  The  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." 

$500  faces — Two  vignettes  on  face ;  on  left,  **  Civilization ; "  on  right, 
marine  scene,  **  Arrival  of  the  Sirius  in  New  York  Harbor,  1838."  $600 
backs — Ijarge  vignette  in  centre  of  note,  "Surrender  of  G^en.  Burgoyne." 

$1,000  faces — Two  vignettes;  on  left,  '* Scott  entering  the  City  of 
Mexico;"  on  right,  "  U.  S.  Capitol  at  Washington."  $1,000  backs- 
Large  vignette  in  centre  representing  "  Washington  Resigning  his 
Commission." 

Skriks  of  1875. 

In  the  year  1875  the  national  currency  plates  of  all  denominations, 
which  had  hitherto  been  engraved  and  printed  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
were  brought  to  Washington,  and  by  order  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  These  plates  after  undergoing  some  slight  alterations  by 
erasing  the  engraved  signatures  of  the  prior  Register  and  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  and  inserting  thoj^e  of  a  later  period  (also  adding  the 
imprint  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing)  were  issued  as  the 
"series  of  1875." 

Skriks  of  1882. 

In  the  year  1882  quite  a  change  was  made  in  the  national  currency 
notes  by  altering  the  issue  to  '  series  of  1882." 

A  new  design  was  engraved  for  tlie  face  of  $5's  only,  with  portrait 
of  James  A.  Garfield;  also  the  new  feature  of  inserting  in  the  border  of 
each  note  (on  face)  in  six  distinct  parts  the  charter  number  of  each 
bank.     Tliis  feature  was  also  adopted  for  the  faces  of  each  denomina- 
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tion  of  this  series,  which  included  the  flO's,  t20's,  $50's  and  flOO's;  all 
other  denominations  of  former  issues  were  discontinued.  ^  On  backs 
the  black  vignettes  of  former  issues  were  abandoned,  and,  as  a  substi- 
tute, a  geometrical  pattern  was  introduced,  and  the  borders  embracing 
denominations,  vignettes,  coat-of-arms,  etc.,  retained,  and  all  printed 
in  a  brown  color,  also  large  charter  number  printed  in  green  tablets 
over  the  brown  printing  in  the  centre. 

Except  the  new  design  for  the  face  of  the  ^  note  the  old  designs 
for  the  faces  were  retained. 

Under  this  last  series  the  California  banks  that  had  special  plates, 
which  designated  that  the  notes  were  payable  in  gold,  had  their  plates 
altered  to  conform  to  the  regular  issue.  In  this  early  issue  of  national 
currency  was  included  a  gold-note  issue  for  California  banks  in  denom- 
inations of  $5,  910,  920,  950,  9100,  9500,  91,000.  The  designs  of  the 
faces  were  the  same  as  the  common  issue,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
change  of  story  or  legend,  as  follows:  *'  Redeemable  in  gold  coin,  etc.^^ 

On  the  backs  the  black  printing  of  the  large  vignette  was  omitted  and 
a  design  substituted  in  its  place,  printed  in  salmon  color,  representing 
the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  bunched  together,  inclosed  in  the 
brown  border. 

Out  of  a  total  issue  of  9668,988,000  of  all  denominations,  9235,295,920 
were  five  dollar  notes,  9174,105,070  t«ns,  and  9105,921,280  twenties. 
The  9100  denomination  was  next  in  amount,  and  then  the  fifty  dollar 
notes.     Only  about  930,000,000  of  ones  and  twos  were  issued. 

State  Discrimination  in  Taxing  National  Bank  Shares. 

Complaints  had  now  become  frequent  of  the  discrimination  exercised 
by  State  authority  in  taxing  the  National  banks.  The  shares  of  the 
latter  were  taxed  at  their  full  market  value,  while  those  of  other 
moneyed  corporations  were  assessed  at  less  than  half  their  value.  A 
National  bank  in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  refused  to  pay  the  taxes 
assessed  upon  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  shares  of  a  neighboring  State 
bank,  although  worth  several  times  as  much  as  its  own,  were  assessed 
at  no  greater  value.  The  State  court  before  which  the  case  was 
brought  decided  that  this  was  no  cause  of  complaint.  The  banks  in 
New  York  city  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Tax  Commis- 
sioners of  that  State,  to  endeavor  to  effect  some  equitable  arrangement 
as  to  the  taxation  of  banks. 

Two  Cent  Stamp  Check  Tax. 

A  great  source  of  annoyance  to  the  banking  community  was  the  law 
that  a  two-cent  stamp  should  be  aflQxed  to  every  check.  The  banks, 
National  and  State,  were,  it  was  claimed,  subject  to  the  inspection  of 

*  irs  and  $2*8  were  discontinued  in  1879.   The  act  of  June  8, 1864,  provided  that  after 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  no  National  bank  notes  of  a  denomination 
than  five  dollars  should  be  issued. 
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the  wwmme  oolleetofs,  in  order  to  see  by  examination  of  eaneelled 
ebeeks  whetiier  the  kiw  was  eomplied  with.  Objection  was  made  by 
the  KatloDal  banks  to  this  form  of  inspeedon,  and  the  matter  having 
been  broo^t  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the 
Comptroilery  the  latter  officer  decided  tha^  the  National  banks  were 
subject  only  to  the  inspection  of  the  National  bank  examiners.  An 
inqieetioo  showed  that  in  <mly  five  cases  was  there  any  evidence  of 
intent  to  evade  the  check  tax.  On  aoooont  of  the  annoyance,  both  to 
the  banks  and  to  the  office  in  enforcing  this  tax,  which  was  greater  than 
the  trooble  incurred  in  enforcing  all  other  restrictions  of  the  banking 
law  combined,  the  Comptroller  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  law 
requiring  stamps  on  checks. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1875,  the  total  amount  of  specie  held  by 
an  the  National  banks  of  the  country  was  (8,050,829,  which  liad  dimin- 
ished from  922,488,781  about  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Resumption 
Act  on  January  14, 1875. 

FoBFKiTURB  OF  IsTRBBarr  Whkrb  Usury  is  Char0bd. 

The  subject  of  usury,  charged  by  the  National  banks,  received  con^ 
sideration  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
Jbrmerf  and  MedumM*  Bank  ^f  Buffalo  vs.  Bearing^  and  the  deciskm 
was  that  where  a  National  bank  makes  a  loan  at  a  usurious  rate  of 
interest,  it  can  recover  the  principal  only,  the  interest  being  forfeited. 
Where  the  usurious  rate  of  interest  has  been  actually  paid,  double  the 
amount  so  paid  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  brought  within  two 
years,  and  that  National  banks  were  not  subject  to  State  usury  laws. 

Among  the  219  millions  of  dollars  redeemed  at  the  Treasury,  only 
520  counterfeits  of  all  denominations  were  discovered.  Of  these  205 
were  twos,  138  fives,  120  tens,  fifty-two  fifties,  and  five  one  hundreds, 
amounting  in  all  to  $5,400.  This  was  an  unexpectedly  small  proportion, 
and  much  lees  than  the  loss  to  the  public  from  counterfeits  on  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  five  dollar  counterfeit  was  the  most  dangerous  one, 
and  the  plate  from  which  it  was  printed  was  finally  captured  by  the 
Treasury  detectives. 

Printing  of  National  Bank  Notes. 

Previous  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1875,  the  notes  of  National  banks 
were  printed  by  the  bank  note  companies,  but  that  act  required  the 
notes  to  be  executed  by  not  less  than  three  plate  printings,  the  last  of 
which  was  to  be  done  in  the  Treasury  Department.  This  necessitated 
the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  plates  and  dies  from  the  custody  of 
the  bank  note  compiuiies  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
plates,  etc.,  which  had  been  used  for  printing  the  notes  of  banks  which 
afterwards  closed,  either  by  failure  or  liquidation,  were,  from  time  to 
time,  destroyed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  CkmiptroUer.     OriginaUy  the  method  of  destroying  mutilated 
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notes,  which  had  been  redeemed,  was  by  fire,  bat  by  the  act  of 
June  23,  1874,  this  method  was  discontinued  and  that  of  maceration,  or 
grinding  to  a  pulp  with  water,  substituted. 

Evasions  of  Ten  Per  Cent.  Tax. 

The  law  imposing  a  ten  per  cent,  tax  upon  all  State  bank  circulation 
was  amended  by  the  act  of  February  8,  1875  so  as  to  prevent  any  eva- 
sion, and  was  made  to  apply  to  any  person,  firm,  association,  corpora- 
tion, State  bank  or  State  banking  association  which  should  pay  out  the 
notes  of  any  person,  firm,  association  (other  than  a  National  banking 
association)  corporation.  State  bank  or  State  banking  association,  or  of 
any  town,  city  or  municipal  corporation.  The  payment  of  bank 
examiners  was  fixed  by  the  act  of  February  19,  1875. 

In  1873  Congress  consolidated  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
force  on  December  1, 1873,  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  National  banking  laws  in  force  at  that  date  were  of  course 
included  in  that  revision.  Afterwards  all  laws  passed  up  to  1878  were 
included  in  a  further  revision  of  the  statutes  made  by  Hon.  Geo.  T. 
Boutwell,  but  his  work,  though  included  in  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  never  received  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Recommendations  of  the  Comptroller's  Report  of  1875. 

In  the  Comptroller's  report  for  1875  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
National  Banking  Law  are  recommended,  some  of  which  were  embodied 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  which  became  a  law  June  30,  1876. 
This  law  authorized  the  appointment  of  Receivers  by  the  Comptroller 
to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  National  banks  which  became  insolvent, 
either  before  or  after  vol  untary  liquidation.  The  creditors  of  a  liquidat- 
ing bank  could  under  it  proceed  to  enforce  the  liability  of  stockholders, 
if  necessary,  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  association.  The  law  further  pro- 
vided for  turning  over  the  assets  of  an  insolvent  National  bank,  after  its 
debts  had  been  paid,  to  the  stockholders.  Ofilcers  of  the  United  States 
and  of  National  banks  were  required  to  stamp  as  worthless  or  counter- 
feit any  fraudulent  notes  presented  at  their  place  of  business.  All 
Savings  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1876,  2,087  banks  were  in  operation.  Thirty- 
six  had  been  organized  during  the  year,  and  nine  had  failed.  Pour 
hundred  and  thirty-three  banks  had  taken  advantage  of  the  act  of 
June  20,  1874,  to  withdraw  their  circulation.  There  was  no  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  gold  banks.  The  remarkable  feature  of  this, 
as  well  as  previous  years  since  the  panic,  was  the  large  amounts  of  eur- 
renoy  held  by  the  banks  in  the  principal  cities,  indicating  great  stagni^ 
tion  of  business.  The  reserves  held,  both  by  city  and  country  t^>nli;i|^ 
averaged  over  thirty-three  per  cent. 
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DiSTBIBUTION  OF  THE  SHARBS  OF  NATIOITAL  BANKS. 

The  distribution  of  National  bank  stock  attracted  the  attention  of 
Congress  at  the  session  of  1875-76,  and  the  Hoase  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  requiring  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  furnish 
a  list  of  stockholders,  their  residences  and  the  amount  of  stock  held  by 
each.  The  information  furnished  in  accordance  with  this  resolution 
showed  that  the  total  number  of  shares  was  ^,505,930,  held  by  208,486 
shareholders;  that  the  average  amount  held  by  each  was  93,100.  The 
law  required  new  organizations  to  make  their  shares  9100  each,  but  con- 
verted State  banks  retained  their  shares  at  the  previously  existing 
denomination.  Some  of  the  shares  were  therefore  for  (80,  $50,  $25, 
and  in  some  cases  as  low  as  ten  dollars. 

During  the  year  1877  the  number  of  banks  in  the  system  did  not 
increase.  Twenty-nine  new  banks  were  organkeu,  but  twenty-six  went 
into  liquidation,  and  ten  failed. 

Approach  of  Tuck  for  Resuming  Specie  Payments. 

Nearly  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  One  more  year,  and  the  day  set  for 
that  resumption  would  arrive.  In  his  report  for  1877  the  Comptroller 
refers  to  the  previous  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  specie 
payments  had  been  suspended  and  resumed  by  the  banks.  During  the 
period  substantially  beginning  with  suspension  in  1837,  and  ending  with 
resumption  in  1842,  the  State  banks  had  held  specie  amounting  on  an 
average,  to  31.7  j)er  cent,  of  their  circulation,  and  eighteen  per  cent,  of 
their  circulation  and  deposits.  The  returns  for  the  period  from  1850  to 
1858,  including  the  suspension  of  1857,  indicated  that  the  State  banks, 
during  the  eight  years,  held  specie  averaging  32.3  of  circulation  and  16.1 
per  cent,  of  circulation  and  deposits.  The  returns  of  the  National 
banks  from  1870  to  1877  showed  that  they  held  specie  amounting  to 
forty-tlve  per  cent,  of  their  circulation,  and  16.1  per  cent,  of  their  cir- 
culation and  deposits.  The  results  of  a  similar  comparison,  instituted 
for  tlie  same  periods,  between  the  State  and  National  banks  in  geo- 
grapliical  divisions  of  the  country,  showed  results  equally  favorable  to 
the  state  of  preparation  for  specie  payments,  in  which  the  National 
banks  were  in  1877.  On  November  1,  1877,  the  legal-tender  note  had 
approximated  to  par,  and  was  then  worth  97.3  cents  in  gold,  a  gain  of 
about  ten  per  cent,  after  the  passage  of  the  Resumption  Act. 

Fluctuations  of  Gold  Valuk  of  Lkqal-Tender  Note. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  in  gold  of  the  legal-tender  paper 
dollar,  in  July  of  each  year,  from  1863  to  1877,  and  on  November  1, 
1877.  the  value  being  first  estimated  in  fractions  of  a  gold  dollar,  and 
next  in  grains  of  gold. 
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These  tables  by  no  means  fully  represent  the  fluctuatloos  in  the  legal 
standard  of  value  during  sixteen  years.  The  variations  cannot  be 
counted  by  the  number  of  years,  nur  even  by  the  number  of  days. 
They  trere  numerous  on  ea<!h  day  duricijf  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  can  only  be  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  import- 
ers, and  other  wholesale  dealers  found,  during  suspenrion,  that  they 
could  realize  more  profit  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of  gold  than  of  the 
commodities  belon^ng  to  their  legitimate  trade.  The  tendency  of  such 
fluctuations  is  either  to  bankrupt  or  to  demoralize  all  persons  engaged 
In  ordinary  traffic;  for,  under  such  circumHtanceH,  business  of  every 
kind  beeomes  simply  a  game  of  chance,  based  upon  the  ever-changing 
value  or  weight  of  a  false  but  legalized  standard,  and  persons  tu  every 
portion  of  the  country  abandon  their  legitimate  business  and  embark 
in  speculation,  bringing  failure  and  disgrace  upon  themselves  and  losses 
upon  those  confiding  in  them. 

PrOQKESS  op  THB  SiSTEIl  TO  NOVKUBSR   1,   1878. 

The  total  number  of  National  banks  organized  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  banking  system  on  February  25,  1863,  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1878,  was  2.400.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-three  had  gone  into 
voluntary  liquidation,  and  seventy-four  liad  become  insolvent,  leaving 
2.053  doing  business  at  the  close  of  187V.  Nine  were  National  gold 
banks  in  California  redeeming  their  notes  in  gold  at  their  counters  and 
in  San  Francisco. 

Deposit  ok  Lroal-Ticndrk  Notks  to  ItRTiRK  Cikculation. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  no  National  bank 
could  riHluce  its  circulation  and  take  up  its  bonds  escept  by  returning 
a  proportionate  amount  of  its  own  circulating  notes,  and  these  wei« 
usually  difficult  to  obtain:  and  prior  to  the  act  »)f  .lannary  14,  1875, 
the  total  amount  of  oircuiatiun  authorized  to  be  iiwued  was  limited  to 
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fS54,000,000.  ThMe  aets  piovided  bolh  for  a  redaetloii  of  eireiilatkm 
andwithdiawalof  bonds  at  the  pleasure  of  the  banks  upon  a  deposit  bgr 
than  of  lawful  monej  in  sams  of  not  less  than.|0,OOO,  and  for  an  issoe 
of  bank  notes  to  anj  association  org^uiized  under  the  National  Bank- 
ing Law. 

As  the  law  stood  after  Jnlj  12, 1870,  anj  nmnber  of  persons  not  less 
than  Uto,  in  any  part  of  the  ooontry,  might  organize  a  bank  with  fifty 
tltoosand  dollars  or  man  capital,  and  upon  the  deposit  of  bonds  receive 
drealatloQ  equal  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  paid4n  capi- 
tal; but  no  association,  whatever  its  capital,  mi^t  receive  more  than 
(500,000  in  circulation.  Prior  to  1870,  a  bank  having  capital  between 
tSOOyOOO  and  $1,000,000  could  receive  eighty  per  cent  thereon;  between 
11,000,000  and  $8,000,000,  seventy-five  per  cent ;  if  over  18,000,000, 
sixty  per  cent.  These  last  proportions  of  circulation  were  fixed  by  the 
act  of  March  8, 1866.  The  original  National  Currency  Act  of  1868,  and 
the  amended  act  of  1864,  permitted  the  issue  of  circulation,  if  properly 
secured  by  bonds,  equal  to  the  paid-in  capitaL  Hie  act  of  July  12, 
1888,  limited  the  circulation  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  paid-in  a^taL 

After  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  June  20,  1874,  permitting  the 
redistribution  of  fifty-five  millions  of  currency,  by  withdrawing  it  from 
banks  located  in  sections  of  the  United  States  having  more  than  their 
proportion  and  issuing  it  to  banks  new  and  old  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  having  less  than  their  proportion,  the  banks  as  a  whole  volun- 
tarily surrendered  $66,1^7,283  of  their  notes.  Ttiis  indicated  that  the 
circulation  was  not  profitable  to  many  of  the  banks  and  that  they  had 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  granted  by  the  act  of  1874  to 
deposit  legal-tender  notes  to  retire  their  circulation,  and  withdraw  their 
bonds.  They  had  been  prevented  from  doing  this  before,  by  the 
difficulty  of  gathering  back  their  own  notes  from  the  general  mass 
outstanding. 

Holdings  of  National  Bank  Sharks. 

In  1876  an  investigation  had  been  made  into  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  stockholders  of  the  National  banks.  Tb  is  was  directed  by  Con- 
gress, on  account  of  the  charges  made  that  the  stockholders  were  large 
capitalists  and  that  the  system  was  an  odious  monopoly.  The  result 
showed  that  there  were  in  all  seven  hundred  and  sijcty-seven  persons 
who  each  held  $50,000  or  more  in  National  bank  stock ;  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  shareholders  held  each  less  than  (1,000 
in  stock,  and  that  taking  the  whole  number  of  shareholders  the  aver- 
age amount  held  by  each  one  was  but  $3,100.  Of  shareholders  owning 
not  more  than  fl,000  each,  there  were  32,235  in  Massachusetts  alone, 
15,784  in  New  York,  14,621  in  Pennsylvania,  1,441  in  Kentucky,  2,388 
In  Ohio,  1,608  in  IlUnois,  832  in  GiK>rg]a  and  617  in  Virgmia.  It  was 
also  shown  that  citizens  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States  held  much 
of  the  stock  in  Eastern  banks.     The  stock  proved  to  be  very  widely 
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distribated  among  people  of  moderate  means.  Among  the  stockhcMere 
all  political  parties  were  represented,  which  contradicted  the  assertions 
sometimes  made  of  partisan  control. 

Growth  of  State  Banks. 

In  his  report  for  1878  the  Comptroller  referred  to  the  fact  of  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  State  and  private  banks,  alongside  and  in  com- 
petition with  the  banks  of  the  National  system.  The  amount  of  inter- 
est accruing  to  the  latter  upon  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  less  the  tax 
paid  upon  it,  was  $14,544,692,  while  the  profit  derived  from  the  entire 
issue  of  notes  was  less  than  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 

Rbquirbmbnts  and  Rbstrictions  op  thb  National  Banking  Act. 

The  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  State  banks,  regardless 
of  the  profit  on  circulation,  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  National  banks  contained  numerous  and  burdensome  restrictions, 
and  imposed  many  and  severe  penalties  for  their  violation.  On  the  one 
hand  they  authorize  the  issue  of  circulating  notes,  but  on  Ihe  other 
they  require  that  the  business  of  banking  shall  be  conducted  under  a 
uniform  system,  which  insures  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  safety  to 
the  depositor  and  the  bill  holder  and  prompt  and  certain  convertibility 
to  the  circulating  notes. 

The  most  prominent  requirement  of  the  law  was  that  the  capital 
stock  of  all  National  banks  should  be  fully  paid  in.  The  organization 
of  banks  without  capital  was  one  of  the  great  abuses  of  previous  bank- 
ing systems  and  many  disastrous  failures  were  due  to  this  cause.  Special 
care  was  exercised  in  the  framing  of  the  National  Banking  Law  to  guard 
against  the  organization  of  banks  without  bona  fide  capital.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  of  a  National  bank  must  be  paid  in  before  it  can  be 
authorized  to  commence  business,  and  the  remainder  must  be  paid  in 
installments  of  not  less  than  one-fifth  monthly,  each  installment  being 
certified  to  when  paid  by  the  President  and  Cashier  under  oath. 

It  was  frequently  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the  National  banks, 
that  a  bank  may  use  its  circulating  notes  to  organize  other  banks  with- 
out real  capital.  The  law  carefully  guarded  against  this  abuse  from 
the  first.  The  officers  and  directors  are  required  to  certify  to  the  Comp- 
troller the  amount  of  actual  money  paid  into  the  bank  as  capital,  while 
subsequent  installments  of  stock  must  be  similarly  certified.  The  law 
distinctly  forbids  the  pledge  or  hypothecation  directly  or  indirectly  of 
circulating  notes  for  the  purpose  of  securing  money  to  be  paid  in  on 
stock,  and  their  use  in  any  way  to  increase  capital.  The  rigid  examina- 
tions the  Comptroller  is  authorized  to  and  does  cause  to  be  made  almost 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  fraud  in  this  direction  remaining  long 
undiscovered.  No  one  except  those  who  accept  without  proof  the 
theory  that  dishonest  dealing  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  and 
somehow  is  bound  to  escape  detection,  can  doubt  the  bona  fide  payment 
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of  the  capital  of  National  banking  associations  before  the  circulation  is 
issued  to  them.  If  any  case  of  fraudulent  use  of  circulation  is  proved 
those  Kuilty  thereof  become  liable  to  the  severe  penalties  of  the  law. 
Impaired  capital  is  at  once  made  good  by  pro  rata  assessment  on  the 
shareholders.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  of  an  association  delinquent 
in  this  respect  is  withheld  by  the  Treasurer,  and  if  the  delinquency  is 
continued  a  Receiver  may  be  appointed.  The  status  of  the  National 
banking  system  compared  with  those  of  banks  in  foreign  countries 
shows  a  proportion  of  paid-in  capital  to  liabilities  larger  than  in  those 
countries. 

Redemption  op  Notes. 

Next  to  the  precautions  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  capital  stock, 
the  National  Banking  Law  provides  for  the  convertibility  of  the  note, 
both  for  its  immediate  and  ultimate  redemption.  Its  redemption  at 
par  on  presentation,  either  at  the  bank  or  at  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, is  secured  by  special  requirements,  and  the  penaity  of  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Receiver  for  failure.  The  law  of  1863  and  the  com- 
pleter act  of  1864,  both  provided  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  at  the 
bank's  counter  or  by  a  redemption  agent  to  be  selected  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  Comptroller  in  one  of  a  certain  number  of  cities  named  in 
the  law.  These  acts  also  required  a  reserve  in  lawful  money  to  be  kept 
on  circulating  notes.  The  act  of  June  20,  1874,  relieved  the  banks  of 
keeping  any  reserves  on  circulation  and  of  redeeming  their  notes  at  any 
other  place  than  their  own  counters  and  tiie  Treasury  redemption 
agency. 

Profits,  Dividends  and  Surplus. 

Another  important  part  of  the  National  Banking  Law  was  that 
throwing  restrictions  around  the  profits  and  dividends.  No  National 
association  is  permitted  to  withdraw  any  portion  of  its  capital  stock  in 
dividends.  No  dividend  is  allowed  to  be  declared  to  an  amount  greater 
than  the  net  profits  remaining  after  deducting  losses  and  bad  debts. 
Semi-annual  dividends  are  permitted  from  the  net  profits,  but  there  is 
a  further  requirement  that  one-tenth  of  the  net  profits  of  each  half-year 
^<hall,  before  the  declaration  of  a  dividend,  be  carried  to  surplus,  until 
this  fund  shall  equal  one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock.  Three  uses  for 
profits  are  thus  pointed  out:  first,  to  keep  the  capital  unimpaired  by 
meeting  loases  and  bad  debts;  second,  to  build  up  a  surplus  fund,  and 
third  to  declare  dividends.  The  surplus  accumulated  by  the  banks  in 
October,  1878,  was  «1 17, 000, 000. 

Making  and  Publishino  Reports  of  (.'ondition. 

The  requirement  that  reports  of  their  condition  be  made  from  time 

to  time  to  the  Comptroller  and  published  in  newspapers  accessible  to 

their  stockholders   and    depositors,    is   another   important    safo^uarti 

thrown  around  the  National  banking  system.     The  acts  of  isr>,*5  and 
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1864  required  reports  of  condition  quarterly  verified  by  the  oath  of  the 
President  and  Cashier  simply,  in  such  form  as  the  Comptroller  might 
direct;  on  the  first  Mondays  of  January,  April,  July  and  October. 
These  reports  were  to  be  published  in  each  case  in  a  newspaper  in  the 
place  where  the  bank  was  located.  These  first  laws  also  required 
reports  of  each  bank,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  under  oath 
of  the  President  or  Cashier,  gr^^^g  loans,  specie  and  other  lawful  money, 
deposits  and  circulation.  No  reports  of  dividends  were  specifically 
required  by  these  acts.  The  law  as  to  reports  was  amended  by  the  a6t 
of  March  3,  1869.  The  monthly  reports  were  dropped,  and  the  reports 
instead  of  being  quarterly  were  to  be  made  for  any  past  date  called  for 
by  the  Comptroller.  They  were  also  to  be  published,  in  the  same  forui 
as  made  to  the  Comptroller,  and  in  addition  to  being  sworn  to  by  the 
President  or  Cashier,  they  required  the  attestation  of  at  least  three 
directors.  Semi-annual  reports  of  dividends  and  earnings  were  also 
required  by  the  law  of  1869,  and  special  reports  of  condition  from  any 
association  when  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  Comptroller.  The 
reports  of  condition  to  the  Comptroller  and  their  publication  keep  each 
National  bank  under  the  scrutiny  of  an  expert  official,  and  also  under 
that  of  their  stockholders,  depositors  and  local  rivals. 

Examinations  op  National  Banks. 

A  further  and  perhaps  equally  important  safeguard  consists  in 
reports  of  examinations.  Examinations  are  provided  for  when  the  cap- 
ital stock  is  paid  in  and  the  bank  first  commences  business,  and  these 
examinations  are  continued  periodically  as  long  as  the  bank  does  busi- 
ness, to  ascertain  by  personal  inspection  that  the  banks  are  managed 
honestly  and  wisely  and  according  to  law.  Examinations  may  be  made 
whenever  the  Comptroller  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  deem  proper.  The  original  law  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  who  should  make  these  examinations.  They  have 
power  to  put  the  officers  and  agents  under  oath  and  are  required  to 
make  full  reports.  Their  functions  are  in  lieu  of  aU  other  visitorial 
powers,  as  far  as  the  banks  are  concerned,  except  those  vested  in  the 
courts. 

Compensation  op  Examiners. 

The  pay  of  these  examiners  was  at  first  five  dollars  a  day  for  every 
day  engaged  and  two  dollars  a  mile  for  every  twenty-five  miles  travelled, 
to  be  paid  by  the  association  examined.  The  law  appears  to  contem- 
plate the  appointment  of  an  examiner  for  each  examination,  but  in 
practice  the  same  man,  having  acquired  knowledge  and  skill,  was 
appointed  to  examine  a  number  of  banks,  so  that  the  combined  com- 
pensation would  afford  him  an  adequate  salary.  For  convenience,  the 
banks  were  partitioned  into  groups,  each  group  being  within  a  certain 
district.     An  examiner  was  appointed  for  each  district,  changes  being 
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made  from  time  to  time  as  wbjs  deemed  for  the  good  of  the  service.  A 
corpe  of  trained  men  was  gradually  formed  available  for  the  ComptroUer 
to  use  effectnaUy  in  carrying  out  the  law.  The  compensation,  although 
still  paid  by  the  bank,  was  changed  by  the  act  of  February  19,  1875, 
from  five  dollars  a  day  and  mileage  to  a  regular  fee  for  each  bank, 
according  to  the  amount  of  capital.  The  change  was  of  questionable 
wisdom.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  five  dollars  a  day  method 
insured  more  thorough  *  examinations.  These  examinations  were 
unpopular  at  first,  but  the  results  have  been  most  excellent.  While 
they  do  not  absolutely  prevent  bank  disasters  and  frauds,  together  with 
the  reports  of  condition  they  have  reduced  the  percentage  of  failure  to 
a  very  smaU  figure  compared  with  the  percentage  of  failures  shown 
under  systems  of  banking  not  provided  with  these  checks. 

Pbnaltibs  for  Violation  op  Law. 

The  penalties  of  the  National  Bank  Act  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first 
is  the  appointment  of  a  Receiver  to  wind  up  the  bank's  affairs  in  case 
of  mismanagement  and  violation  of  law  by  its  officers  and  directors  not 
amounting  to  misdemeanor  or  felony.  The  second  penalties  to  which 
officers  and  directors  are  subject  are  for  cases  when  they  personally  and 
presumptuously  disregard  the  law  or  misappropriate  the  bank's  funds. 
A  Receiver  may  be  appointed  for  the  failure  to  reptore  diminished  capi- 
tal, for  failure  to  make  good  reserve,  for  failure  to  redeem  notes,  for 
failure  to  sell  shares  of  own  stock  taken  for  debt,  for  failure  to  pay  up 
capital  or  restore  it  when  impaired,  for  certifying  cheeks  unlawfully, 
for  general  violation  of  law,  for  refusal  to  pay  judgments  and  for  insol- 
vency. When  directors  are  guilty  of  violations  of  law  for  which  no 
special  penalty  is  imposed,  a  suit  may  be  brought  by  the  Comptroller 
for  forfeiture  of  the  franchise  of  the  bank.  If  the  franchise  is  forfeited 
and  the  officers  of  the  bank  by  their  sudden  liquidation  cause  loss  to 
depositors  or  stockholders,  the  directors  may  be  held  personally  liable 
for  such  losses,  if  they  were  cognizant  of,  and  acquiescent  in  the  viola- 
tions of  law.  Penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  c  f  from  one  to  fifteen 
years,  are  imposed  upon  officers  of  the  Treasury  and  banks  and  bank 
directors,  for  countersigning  notes  unlawfully,  for  loaning  money  on 
United  States  and  National  bank  notes,  for  misapplying  or  stealing  or 
t^mbezzling  funds  or  drawing  papers  unlawfully,  or  making  false  entries 
or  for  certifying  checks  when  a  depositor  has  no  account.  There  are 
also  minor  penalties  for  refusing  to  pay  duties  to  the  Government,  and 
for  disobeying  the  Comptroller's  call  for  reports  or  for  an  assessment 
to  make  good  impaired  capital  stock. 
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CONTEST  BETWEEN  LEGAL-TENDER  NOTE  AND  NATIONAL 

BANK  NOTE,  1862-1878. 

Two  measures  for  famishing  currency  for  war — Legal-tender  act  temporary  and  the 
National  bank  currency  a  permanent  measure  —  Senator  Sherman's  opinion  — 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Spaulding  —  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  banking  system — Lack 
of  organization  among  the  banks  in  1862  —  Bank  loans  to  the  Government  in  1862 
—  National  system  suggested — Could  the  war  have  been  carried  on  with  bank 
notes  —  Legal-tender  funding  repealed  —  Comparison  of  legal  tenders  and  bonds 
in  1868 — Secretary  McCulloch^s  contraction  policy  ~  Errors  in  limiting  bank 
issues — Act  of  July  12,  1870—  Effect  of  premiums  on  bonds  —  Unfavorable  atti- 
tude of  Congress  toward  banks  —  Popular  opposition  to  banks  —  Fiat  money  and 
interchangeable  bonds  —  Greenback  convention  of  1876  —  BiUs  in  House  and 
Senate  in  1878  —  Other  measures  —  Interview  of  Comptroller  of  Currency  with 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee — Pamphlets  in  1878 — Attacks  on  Resumption 
Act  on  the  stump  —  Opinions  of  financiers  and  others  before  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  —  Operation  of  Act  of  July,  1870,  for  redistribution  of  bank 
circulation  —  Redemption  of  National  bank  notes  —  Act  of  June  20,  1874,  and  its 
operation  —  Effect  of  Treasury  influence  on  legal-tender  notes  —  Uniformity  of 
value  prevents  redemption  of  bank  notes  in  legal-tender  notes  —  Voluntary 
retirement  of  bank  circulation  —  Act  of  January  14, 1875 -— Operation  of  act  of 
1875  —  Effect  of  bond  premiums. 

National  Bank  Notes  and  Legal-Tender  Notes. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  pause  here  in  the  acoonnt  of  the  progress  of 
the  National  banking  system  and  consider  the  relation  between  the 
legal-tender  note  and  the  National  bank  note  from  1862  to  the  year 
1878,  previous  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  This  is  a  most 
important  part  of  the  history  of  banking,  as  it  is  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  paper  money  issued  directly  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  that  has  deprived  the  banks  almost  completely  of  the 
note-issuing  function,  once  their  most  important  power.  In  a  succeed- 
ing chapter  it  will  be  shown  how,  in  1862,  there  were  two  measures  be- 
fore Congress,  one  for  the  issue  of  legal- tender  notes  and  the  other  for 
a  national  currency  to  be  issued  through  the  banks.  The  former  was 
adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient  because  the  latter  could  not  be  placed 
under  way  in  time  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Na- 
tional banking  system  was  designed  to  provide  a  currency  to  take  the 
place  of  the  legal-tender  notes  when  the  supposed  emergency  that  had 
called  the  latter  into  being  had  passed  away.    But  the  National  bank 
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note  never  was  sabetitnted  for  the  legal-tender  note,  and  great  as  has 
been  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  country  by  National  banks,  this  ben- 
efit is  not  that  which  was  intended.  The  legal-tender  note  has  risen 
up  and  strangled  the  National  banlL  note  at  every  turn,  has  prevented 
the  development  of  the  system,  and  has,  by  encouraging  the  issue  of 
other  forms  of  Government  paper,  left  no  field  for  an  elastic  bank  cur- 
rency. The  triumph  of  the  legal-tender  note  might,  however,  have 
been  expected.  It  is  only  another  instance  of  the  Gresham  law,  the 
wor?e  currency  driving  out  the  better.  The  recuperative  power  of  the 
country  after  the  war,  the  energy  and  credit  of  the  Government,  have 
given  strength  to  a  bad  system.     Secretary  Chase  in  1862  said : 

''  Little  room  can  remain  for  doubt  that  the  evils  certain  to  arise  from  such  a 
scheme  of  currency  (legal-tender  notes)  if  adopted  as  a  permanent  system,  greatly 
overbalance  the  temporary,  though  not  inconsiderable,  advantages  offered  by  it." 

Senator  Sherman  in  reporting  the  legal-tender  bill  from  the  Finance 
Committee  said : 

Shbrman  on  thk  Lbgai/-Tender  Bill. 

*'  We  are  about  to  choose  between  a  permanent  system,  designed  to  establish  a 
uniform  national  currency  based  upon  the  public  credit,  limited  in  amount  and 
icuarded  by  all  the  restraints  which  the  experience  of  men  has  proved  necessary,  and 
a  system  of  paper  money  unlimited  as  to  amount  exc<'i)t  for  the  growing  necessities 
of  the  war.  In  the  consideration  we  surely  .should  sacritice  all  local  interests,  all 
pride  of  opinion  :  and  while  acting  promptly  under  the  pressure  of  events,  we  should 
bring  to  our  aid  all  the  wisdom  of  unite<l  counsels,  and  all  the  light  which  the  experi- 
vnee  of  former  generations  of  men  can  give  us.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Anotherpractical  objection  to 
thei*e  United  5>tates  notes  is  there  is  no  mode  of  re<lemption.  They  are  safe,  they  are 
of  uniform  value ;  but  there  is  no  mcnle  pointeil  out  by  which  they  are  to  be  re- 
deemed. No  one  is  bound  to  redeem  them.  They  are  receivable,  but  not  converti- 
ble. They  are  debts  of  the  Unite<;l  States,  but  they  cannot  be  presented  anywhere 
for  rederapti<m.  No  man  can  present  them  except  for  the  purpose  of  funding  them 
nito  bonds  of  the  United  States.  They  are  not  convertible;  they  lack  that  essential 
element  of  any  currency.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  i.s.sue  of  (iovernment  notes  can  only  be  a 
tem^vorary  measure  and  is  only  intended  as  a  temporary  measure  to  provide  for  a 
national  exigency.'' 

Mb,  Spauldikq  on  the  Lkgait-Tkndkr  Mkasukk. 

The  view  taken  through  the  whole  discussion  of  the  legal-tender 
act  by  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Spaulding  and  others,  was  that  it  was  a  tem- 
porary measure,  a  war  measure,  a  measure  of  necessity.  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing, the  father  of  the  legal-tender  act,  not  only  regarded  the  legal- 
tender  measure  as  a  measure  of  necessity  for  tlie  war,  but  he  looked 
upon  the  National  banking  system  as  the  ''commencement  of  a  per- 
manent system  for  providing  a  National  currency  that  would,  if  wi.sely 
administered,  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people,  and  a  reliable  support 
to  the  Government  in  the  future."  In  a  letter  written  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  in  1873  he  stiid : 
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"  All  the  advocates  of  the  legal-tender  act  while  it  was  pending  in  Congress^ 
based  their  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  its  passage  as  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
Treasury  during  the  war  and  not  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  Gtovemment ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  National  Banking  Law  was  advocated  as  a  permanent  system  of 
banking  and  currency  for  the  whole  country." 

National  Bank  Notes  to  bb  a  Pbrmanbnt  CuRRBsrcY. 

In  fact,  from  the  history  of  the  iQgal  tender  act  and  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Currency  Act,  it  seems  to  be  undeniable  that  while  there  was  no 
positive  engagement  or  promise,  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  that 
the  immediate  emergency  having  been  reb'eved  by  the  issue  of  United 
States  legal-tender  notes,  the  permanent  currency  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  furnished  by  the  National  banks.  If  the  National  banking  system 
could  have  been  inaugurated  and  put  upon  its  feet  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  legal-tender  note,  there  is  great  probability  that  it  could 
easily  have  furnished  all  the  currency  needed  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
Congress  was  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  the  banking  system  would 
take  time  to  develop,  and  Chase,  with  great  reluctance,  consented  to 
the  substitution  of  the  legal-tender  act  as  the  chief  financial  resource. 

Obstacles  to  National  Bank  Currency. 

The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  a  uniform  bank  currency  a  re- 
source was  the  existing  banks  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  the 
several  States.  In  1862  there  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
1,492  banks,  having  a  circulation  of  $183,792,079,  and  holding  specie 
and  specie  funds  amounting  to  (130,000,000.  The  circulation  of  specie 
outside  of  the  banks  may,  perhaps,  be  placed  at  flOO,000,000  addi- 
tional. The  total  available  circulation  of  bank  bills  and  specie  being 
thus  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  one-third, 
perhaps,  being  in  the  States  of  the  Confederacy. 

Lack  op  Organization  amono  Banks  in  1861. 

There  was,  however,  no  organization  among  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try by  which  their  united  resources  could  be  utilized  for  a  great  neces- 
sity. The  banks  of  New  York  city  were  associated  in  the  clearing- 
house and  it  was  possible  to  obtain  unity  of  action  among  the  banks  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  but  none  of  the  bank  officers  of  that  day  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  large  transactions  rendered  necessary  by  the 
war.  They  did  not  realize  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country  be- 
hind them.  Moreover,  the  Independent  Treasury  system  of  hoarding 
Government  funds  in  the  Government  vaults  was  inimical  to  the  best 
use  of  the  banks. 

Congress,  by  act  of  July,  1861,  authorized  a  loan  of  $250,000,000, 
either  in  twenty-year  Treasury  notes  with  interest  not  exceeding  seven 
percent.,  or  in  seven-thirty,  three-year  Treasury  notes;  and  by  act  of 
August  5,  1861,  authorized  six  per  cent,  twenty-year  bonds  in  which  to 
fund  tlie  Treasury  notes.     The  expression,  seven-thirty,  appUed  to  the 
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TreMuy  notes,  referred  to  the  anniial  intereet  of  7.8  per  oent.  per  an- 
nmn.  The  tw«[ity-year  Treanuy  note  alternative,  in  the  act  of  July, 
1861,  was  not  availed  of,  bnt  the  seven-thirty  notes  were  lazgely  issned. 

Loans  bt  thb  Bavks  nr  186L 

To  place  the  seven-thirty  note  loan  the  banks  were  appealed  to,  that 
Is,  the  asBooiated  banks  of  New  ToriL  and  those  of  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  These  banks  on  Augost  16, 1861,  made  a  contract  with  the 
Beeretary  to  take  tlSO, 000,000  of  secnrities  in  three  separate  install- 
ments, of  which  the  New  York  banks  subscribed  for  over  tl02,000,000. 

TIm  banks  really  took  bnt  little  risk,  as  the  matter  now  appears. 
Tliey  opened  subscriptions  for  the  loan,  and  paid  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
sobseriptlon  in  cash  to  the  Assistant  Treasurers  of  the  United  States, 
placing  the  remainder  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  on  the  books  of 
thebanks.  But  they  were  full  of  apprehension.  The  credit  of  the  Ckyv- 
emment  was  very  low,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  action  of  the 
banks  it  is  doubtful  if  public  confidence  could  have  been  secured. 
Fifty  miUkms  of  dollars  were  advanced  by  the  banks  on  August  16,  and 
fifty  millions  more  on  October  1.  These  loans  were  secured  by  seven- 
thirty  notes.  On  November  16,  1861,  a  third  advance  of  fifty  mill- 
Ions  was  made  by  the  banks  in  return  for  an  equal  amount  of  six  per 
cent,  bonds  as  security.  These  loans  to  the  Government  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  banks.  If  they  had  been  permitted  to  hold  and 
disburse  the  Government  money,  the  burden  upon  them  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  lighter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
not,  however,  permit  this.  The  money  was  first  drawn  from  the  banks 
and  placed  in  the  Treasury  and  then  drawn  upon  again  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  Large  sums  in  specie  were  sent  to  armies 
to  pay  the  troops  and  abroad  to  buy  supplies.  The  banking  machinery 
was  inadequate  to  the  re-collecting  of  the  scattered  funds,  and  specie 
payments  were  suspended  in  December,  1861. 

PiBST  SucK^BsnoN  OP  National  Bankino  System. 

The  incapacity  of  the  State  banks  to  act  together  no  doubt  first 
suggested  to  the  Secretary  his  plan  for  a  National  system.  If  no  legal- 
tender  notes  had  been  authorized  the  question  arisen,  How  could  the 
banking  system  have  obtained  its  start,  with  what  kind  of  money  would 
it  have  purchased  the  bonds  on  which  to  obtain  the  required  circulation. 

Possibility  of  CARRYiNa  on  War  with  Bank  Notbs. 

The  experience  with  the  legal-tender  notes  showed  that  $450,000,000 
of  these  notes  were  issued.  Assuming  that  one-third  of  this  issue  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  excessive  depreciation  of  the  notes  at  certain 
periods,  and  tliat  the  depreciation  of  a  national  currency  founded  on 
bonds  would  have  been  very  much  less,  then  it  may  also  be  assumed 
that  three  hundred  millions  of  National  bank  notes,  once  in  circulatiim, 
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would  have  accomplished  all  the  work  of  $450,000,000  of  legal-tender 
notes.  Under  the  act  of  1863,  the  first  National  Currency  Act,  the 
banks  were  permitted  to  issue  circulation  to  the  par  yalue  of  the  bonds 
deposited.  Three  hundred  millions  of  bonds  would  have  sufficed  to 
issue  the  assumed  amount  of  bank  notes.  As  an  actual  fact,  the  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  banks  did  advance  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  in  cash  in  1861.  If,  in  exchange  for  this  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  six  per  cent,  bonds  had  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  notes  issued  to  the  banks,  who  can  say  that 
these  notes,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  and  backed  by  the  credit 
of  the  banks,  would  not  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  first  issue  of 
1150,000,000  legal-tender  notes. 

Of  course,  the  banks  could  not  be  expected  to  change  their  charters 
for  National  ones  at  once;  but  the  notes  based  on  bonds  might  have 

m  issued  by  them  as  State  banks.  The  next  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millkms  could  easily  have  been  issued  by  the  State  banks  in  other  parts 
of  the  Country,  following  the  example  of  the  city  banks. 

Some  su^h  plan  was,  no  doubt,  perfectly  practicable,  and  was  ac- 
tually propos^  a  little* later  by  O.  B.  Potter.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
bridged  the  temporary  difficulty  for  which  the  legal-tender  note  ap- 
peared the  only  remedy.  The  banking  system  which  would  have  grown 
up  on  such  a  beginning  would  have  been  of  a  more  composite  nature 
than  the  National  banking  system,  but  by  gradual  amendment  it  might 
have  developed  into  a  much  better  system  for  issuing  currency  as  it 
would  not  have  had  the  legal-tender  note  or  its  successors,  the  silver 
certificates  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890,  to  contend  with. 

Comparison  of  Expedients. 

These  speculations  are  not  without  utility  in  showing  the  real  value 
of  the  exx>edients  actually  employed.  Success  is,  as  a  rule,  however, 
regarded  as  endorsing  the  means  used,  and  the  legal-tender  note  will 
always  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  main  financial  instruments  in  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  nation.  If  it  had  been  kept  within  the  intention  of 
those  who  were  in  Congress  when  it  was  authorized,  it  would  not  have 
interfered  with  the  subsequent  development  of  the  National  banking 
system. 

Proposed  Fundinq  op  LseAL-TENDBR  Notes  Rspbai«bd. 

The  legal-tender  notes  of  February,  1862  ($150,000,000)  and  of  June, 
1862  (1150,000,000),  were  aU  fundable  at  the  option  of  the  holders  mto 
five-twenty  six  per  cent,  bonds.  The  following  words  were  printed  on 
the  back  of  the  note : 

*'  This  note  \»  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  poblic  and  private,  except  duties  on 
imports  and  interest  on  the  pablic  debt ;  and  is  exchanireable  for  United  States  six 
per  cent,  bonds  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  five  jears.^* 
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On  March  3,  1863,  another  act  was  passed  aathorizmg  the  issue  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more  millions  of  legal-tender  notes,  but  contain- 
ing the  provision  that  the  holders  of  United  States  notes  issued  under 
former  acts  '*  shall  present  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
them  for  bonds  as  therein  provided,  on  or  before  July  1,  1863,  and 
thereupon  the  right  to  exchange  the  same  shall  cease  and  determine/* 

Legal  Tenders  and  Bonds  in  1863. 

Up  to  March  31,  1863,  $61,046,500  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  had  been 
issued.  During  1862  these  bonds  had  been  quoted  at  least  half  the 
time  below  par,  and  consequently  were  not  readily  exchanged  for  l^gal- 
tender  notes.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1863  they  were  also  below 
par.  On  the  whole  they  were  not  worth  as  much  as  legal  tenders  at  a 
time  when  there  were  so  much  better  opportunities  to  use  money. 
Only  1161,056,000  legal-tender  notes  had  been  issued  by  March  31, 1863, 
and  $60,000,000  of  these  merely  replaced  an  equal  amount  of  demand 
notes.  The  act  of  March  3,  1863,  also  authorized  the  Secretary  to  issue 
ten-forty  bonds  at  not  more  than  six  per  cent,  interest.  He  tried  to 
issue  them  at  five  per  cent.,  but  the  loan  was  a  failure. 

The  right  of  refunding  legal  tenders  into  six  per  cent,  bonds  was 
withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  fioating  the  five  per  cent,  loan,  because 
no  one  would  take  bonds  at  the  lower  rate  of  interest  when  higher  rate 
bonds  could  be  had  for  the  legal-tender  note. 

That  the  right  of  exchange  was  not  thouglit  much  of  by  the  public 
at  this  time  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  although  it  was  to  be  with- 
drawn after  July  1,  between  March  31  and  July  1  only  §8,740,800  in 
six  per  cent,  bonds  were  issued.  Greenbacks  could  be  more  profitably 
used,  even  when  gold  was  155  premium,  than  to  fund  them  into  bonds 
at  par.  So  the  right  to  fund  legal-tender  notes  into  twenty-year  bonds 
quietly  lapsed,  although  the  fact  of  its  existence  was  the  principal  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  agreeing  to  the  legal-tender  enactment  in  the  minds 
of  many.* 

Law  Abroqatinq  Right  of  Funding. 

The  law  abrogating  this  right  was  a  breach  of  contract  with  the 
holders  of  the  notes,  but  it  was  a  contract  not  valued  by  the  holders. 
When,  however,  the  bonds  began  to  rise  in  market  value  then  the  Gov- 
ernment gained  greatly  in  premiums  which  would  have  been  lost  if  the 
right  to  fund  legal-tender  notes  in  the  bonds  had  been  retained. 

In  1865  Congress  authorized  Secretary  McCulloch  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  legal- tender  notes,  and  their  aggregate  amount  was  contracted  to 

*Tbe  great  mistake — grreater  than  all  other  mistakes  in  the  management  of  the 
war— was  the  abrogation  of  the  right  to  fund  the  greenback  currency  into  gold  bonds, 
as  provided  for  in  the  two  preceding  acts.  All  the  other  mistakes,  civil  and  military, 
which  occurred  during  the  war  were  of  slight  consequence  when  compared  with  the 
mischievous  and  grave  consequences  resulting  from  this  one  mistake.— **  Financial 
Histor}-  of  the  War,"  by  E.  G.  Spaulding. 
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$856, 000, 000  in  1867.  The  largest  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  outstand  - 
ing  at  any  one  time  was  on  January  8, 1864,  and  was  (449,888,902.  The 
act  of  June  80, 1864,  provided  that  the  total  amount  issued  should  not 
exceed  $400,000,000,  and  an  additional  sum  not  exceeding  $50,000,000 
for  the  redemption  of  temporary  loans.  In  1867  Secretary  McCulloch 
had  reduced  the  legal-tender  notes  to  $856,000,000.  They  continued 
at  this  amount  until  1874,  when,  in  response  to  the  demand  for  more 
money  caused  by  the  panic  of  1873,  the  aggregate  was  increased  to 
$882,000,000. 

CoNQRBss  Forbids  Further  Rbtirbmbnt  op  thb  Legal  Tenders. 

In  1875  the  restriction  imposed  on  the  increase  of  National  bank 
circulation  above  $854,000,000  was  removed,  but  also  providing  that  as 
new  circulation  was  issued  to  banks  increasing  their  capital  or  to  newly 
organized  banks,  the  legal-tender  note  aggregate  was  to  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  new  National  bank  note(« 
issued  until  such  aggregate  of  legal-tender  notes  should  be  reduced  to 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  no  more.  The  result  was  that 
on  May  31,  1878,  the  aggregate  had  been  reduced  to  $346,681,016.  On 
that  date  a  new  law  was  enacted  by  Congress  preventing  any  further 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes,  and  the  aggregate  of 
such  notes  has  since  continued  to  stand  at  $346,681,016. 

Restrictions  on  the  Circulation  of  National  Banks. 

The  features  of  the  National  Currency  Act  preventing  the  National 
bank  notes  from  taking  possession  of  the  field  occupied  by  the  legal- 
tender  notes  during  the  years  from  1865  to  1878,  inclusive,  were  the 
provision  of  the  law  of  1864,  fixing  the  limit  of  notes  to  be  issued  to 
all  the  banks  at  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  provision  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1865,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  should  be 
apportioned  to  association s>  in  the  States  and  Territories  according  to 
population,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  associa- 
tions in  the  States  and  Territories  according  to  the  existing  banking 
capital,  resources  and  business  of  each  State.  The  apportionment  wa^ 
not,  however,  made  with  exactitude  owing  to  the  greater  pressure  to 
obtain  circulation  exerted  by  some  States  than  by  others,  and  the 
amounts  obtained  by  the  banks  in  some  of  the  States  was  much  less 
than  the  law  entitled  banks  organized  in  thase  States  to  have.  When, 
therefore,  a  new  bank  was  organized  in  any  one  of  the  latter  States,  it 
experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining  circulation. 

Act  of  Jfly  12,  1870. 

This  caused  complaint,  and  on  July  12,  1870,  a  law  was  passed  in- 
creasing the  aggregate  by  $54,000,000.  This  was  nearly  all  issued  by 
1873,  and  at  the  end  of  this  distribution  fourteen  States  and  Territorial 
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bad  180,600,000  mote  than  their  shaie,  while  thirtj  8tatet  and  Terrl- 
tovles  had  tai  than  thej  weve  entitled  to  by  that  amount. 

Theee  restrietions  of  Uwnot  only  prevented  the  growth  of  National 
banki  in  the  South  and  West,  Imt  also  prerented  the  banks  in  the 
wealthy  Waetern  and  Middle  States  from  laming  ae  modi  oireolatlonaa 
they  wonld  otherwise  have  done. 

PHnauMB  OS  Bon>8  Anvcr  Bank  Noma. 

Fhan  1805  to  1876  these  restrietions  prevaQed,  and  when  they  were 
removed  in  the  latter  year  the  preminm  on  the  United  States  bonds 
deposited  to  seonre  the  oirealation  had  so  inoreased  that  there  was  a 
great  temptation  to  the  banks  to  retire  their  eironlation  and  realize  the 
premium.  CSongress  refused  to  increase  the  ratio  of  eironlation  to 
bonds  as  the  valne  of  the  seenrity  augmented,  so  that  many  of  the 
banks  In  parts  of  the  eoontry  where  money  was  in  demand  inenned 
loans  by  retaining  dreolation  to  the  extent  of  ninety  per  cent,  only 
upon  the  parvahie  of  bonds  worth  one  hundred  and  fifteen  as  early  as 
1878.  The  act  of  1874  enat^ed  them  to  deposit  l^gal-tender  notes  to 
retire  their  dreolation,  and  after  this  date  the  withdrawal  of  bonds  to 
realiie  the  preminm  was  very  rapid. 

Uhfavobablb  Action  of  Gonqrbss. 

Measores  tending  to  maintain  the  National  bank  circulation  were 
uniformly  rejected  by  Congress.  They  were  opposed  by  those  who  were 
in  favor  of  the  l^<al-tender  note  as  it  was,  and  by  those  who  desired 
the  enlargement  of  the  legal-tender  idea  to  the  extent  of  having  the 
Treasury  issue  quantities  of  fiat  money.  Almost  every  Congress  bills 
were  introduced  to  effect  the  substitution  of  legal-tender  notes  for  Na- 
tional bank  notes. 

Tlie  silver  agitation  began  in  1874  and  1875,  and  resulted  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  in  1878,  and  the  authorization 
of  silver  certificates. 

The  steady  attack  on  the  National  banking  system  produced  little 
effect  except  upon  its  circulation  issuing  power,  and  this  declined  be- 
cause the  growing  premium  on  the  bonds  could  not  be  made  the  basis 
of  additional  circulation  without  the  action  of  Congress,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  face  of  the  popular  agitation  of  financial  here- 
sies prevailing  during  the  period  of  nearly  four  years  between  the  pas- 
Kage  of  the  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1875,  and  the 
fixed  date  of  resumption  on  January  1,  1879. 

Popular  Opposition  to  Banks. 

Those  who  sought  the  repeal  of  the  Resumption  Act  and  a  wider 
issue  of  irredeemable  paper,  as  well  as  those  who  desired  the  restoration 
of  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  opposed  any  law  that  mi^^t  have  pre- 
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served  or  increased  National  bank  circulation.    Some  of  the  theories 
and  predictions  of  that  period  will  be  shown  in  the  next  few  pa^pes. 

Thb  Intbrchaitgbablb  Bond  Schbmb. 

A  favorite  plan  with  those  who  advocated  nnlimited,  irredeemable 
flat  greenback  money,  was  what  was  known  as  the  3.65-bond  plan.  In 
one  of  its  phases  it  was  advocated  in  Congress  by  General  Batler  as 
early  as  1869.  In  its  more,  complete  form  it  proposed  that  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  should  issue  a  bond  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3.65  per  cent, 
per  annum,  both  principal  and  interest  payable  in  greenbacks.  The 
greenbacks  were  to  be  payable  in  the  3.65  bonds,  and  any  holder  of  the 
latter  could  obtain  greenbacks  for  them  to  the  amount  of  their  face  value 
with  accrued  interest.  The  rate  3.65,  or  one  cent  per  day  on  $100,  was 
considered  very  ingenious,  as  it  would  make  the  amount  of  interest  due 
readily  calculated  by  the  holder  of  average  intelligence.  It  was  no  new 
invention,  however,  as  a  similar  principle  had  been  adopted  in  the  issue 
of  the  Treasury  notes  of  1812,  which  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  2-5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  or  one  cent  and  a  half  per  day,  and  the  interest 
upon  the  seven-thirty  notes  issued  by  Secretary  Chase  was  two  cents  a 
day.  So  it  might  be  said  that  what  was  good  and  ingenious  about  the 
3.65-bond  plan  was  not  original. 

This  scheme  was  very  plausible  and  taking,  and  was  supposed  by 
many  to  be  a  perfect  contrivance  for  making  the  legal-tender  note  cur- 
rency elastic,  and  at  all  times  correspond  with  the  wants  of  business 
and  trade.  When  trade  was  dull  the  x)eople  would  invest  their  redund- 
ant greenbacks  in  3. 65  bonds,  and  when  brisk  and  more  currency  was 
necessary,  it  could  be  obtained  by  presenting  the  3.65  bonds  for  redemp- 
tion. One  prominent  financial  writer  in  the  West  became  most  enthu- 
siastic in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  wrote  of  it  in  language  that  has  become 
celebrated,  as  '^embodying  a  subtle  principle  which  will  regulate  the 
movement  of  the  currency  as  accurately  as  the  motion  of  the  steam 
engine  is  regulated  by  its  governor.  ^'  Simon  Newcomb  in  his  ABC 
of  Finance  most  skilfully  exposed  the  fallacy  of  this  scheme  of  appar- 
ent redemption.     He  says : 

*•*■  The  principles  on  which  this  ingenious  S3r8tem  of  finance  are  based  need  not  be 
confined  to  money ;  they  can  also  be  applied  to  navigation  so  as  to  prevent  ship- 
wrecks. A  ship's  anchor  frequently  fails  to  hold  her  In  a  storm,  and  she  may  thiiB 
be  driven  on  a  lee  shore.  Scores  of  vessels  are  wrecked  In  this  way  every  year.  The 
new  plan  of  anchoring  which  is  o)>en  to  all  the  world  is  this :  Dispense  with  all  such 
uncertain  things  as  anchors,  and  send  your  ships  out  in  pairs.  Then  whenever  your 
two  ships — the  Eagle  and  the  Ocean  Wave — are  in  danger  of  being  blown  on  a  lee 
shore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  lash  the  Eagle  firmly  to  the  Ocean  Wave  so  that  the  wind 
cannot  move  her  an  Inch.  Then  lash  the  Ocean  Wave  to  the  Eagle  so  that  she  can- 
not move  either.  Then  the  two  ships  will  bid  defiance  to  the  storm,  and  their  crews 
will  look  on  calmly  as  they  see  these  unwise  captains  who  trust  in  anchors  drifting 
by  them.  You  see  the  principles  involved.  The  Eagle  is  the  greenback,  the  Ocean 
Wave  the  bond.    The  greenback  is  based  on  the  bond  as  the  Eagle  is  lashed  to  the 
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Ocean  Wave.  The  bond  is  based  on  the  greenback  as  the  Ocean  Wave  is  lashed  to 
the  Eagle.  And  thus  we  see  in  navigation  as  in  finance,  a  *  subtle  principle '  which 
will  regulate  the  movement  of  finance  and  ships  *  as  accurately  as  the  motion  of  the 
steam  engine  is  regulated  by  its  governor.' '' 

AcmoN  OP  Qrbbnback  Convention,  1876. 

This  plan,  as  well  as  most  others  proposed  by  the  greenback  advo- 
cates, involved  a  retirement  of  National  bank  circulation,  and  this  was 
advocated  even  by  those  who  would  make  the  paper  of  the  Gk>vemment 
equal  with  gold.  The  greenback  convention  held  at  Indianapolis  in 
1876,  and  which  nominated  Peter  Cooper  for  President,  declared  that 
a  United  States  note  issued  directly  by  the  Government  and  fundable 
into  bonds  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  one  cent  a  day  on  9100  and 
exchangeable  for  United  States  notes  at  par,  was  the  best  circulating 
medium  ever  devised,  and  insisted  in  the  language  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, that  *'  bank  jMiper  must  be  suppressed,  and  the  circulation  restored 
to  the  nation,  to  whom  it  belongs/^ 

The  Prohibition  convention  in  the  same  year  declared  that  the  na- 
tional Government  alone  should  have  the  high  prerogative  of  issuing 
jMiper  money,  although  such  paper  money  should  be  redeemable  in  gold 
and  silver  on  demand.  In  1878  the  National  Party,  the  new  name  taken 
by  the  Greenbackers,  at  Toledo,  announced  that  all  bank  issues  de- 
signed to  circulate  as  money  should  be  suppressed,  and  United  States 
notes  should  be  a  legal  tender  at  tiieir  stamped  value.  This  was  flat 
money.  In  the  Porty-ftfth  Congress  two  bills  were  offered  in  the  Senate 
and  fourteen  in  the  House  to  repeal  the  Resumption  Act.  A  flfteenth 
bill  to  this  effect  passed  the  House  in  November,  1878,  by  133  to  120. 
It  rested  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Townshend,  of  Illinois,  offered  a  resolution  ^'instructing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
withdrawing  the  National  bank  circulation  and  winding  up  the  Na- 
tional banks,  and  providing  the  country  with  greenbacks  or  other  cur- 
rency of  similar  character."  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Indiana,  offered  a  bill  **for 
the  withdrawal  of  National  bank  currency  and  the  issue  of  $500, 000,- 
000  of  legal-tender  Treasury  notes."  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  same  State, 
proposed  *'to  reissue  all  the  greenbacks  redeemed  under  the  Resump- 
tion Act  and  pay  them  out  on  the  public  debt."  Mr.  Hartzell,  of  Illi- 
nois, offered  a  bill  **  to  substitute  greenbacks  for  the  issues  of  National 
banking  associations,"  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Fort,  proposed  a  measure 
ti)  accomplish  the  same  result  gradually.  Mr.  Riddle,  of  Tennessee, 
wanted  to  forbid  the  organization  of  new  banks,  and  to  prohibit  the 
reoliarCer  of  those  in  operation.  Mr.  Buckner,  of  Missouri,  offered  a 
bill  "to  retire  the  National  bank  notes,"  which  was  perfected,  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  made  a 
special  order  for  April  23,  1878,  but  was  not  then  reached  for  action. 
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Views  of  the  Cobiptrolleb  op  the  Cukrency  in  1878. 

On  February  19,  1878,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  gave  his  views  rel- 
a.tive  to  the  bill  for  retiring  the  circulating  notes  of  National  banks, 
etc.  The  bill  proposed  notes  in  the  form  **  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  indebted  to  the  bearer  in  the  sum  of dollars."    They  were 

to  be  legal  tender,  receivable  for  all  dues,  public  and  private,  except  for 
obligations  made  payable  in  coin  or  lawful  money  under  existing  laws, 
and  were  to  be  receivable  at  par  for  four  per  cent,  bonds.  These  notes 
were  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  the  National  bank  circulation  and  ex- 
changeable for  it.  The  Comptroller  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  vested  rights  of  National  banks  could  be  disturbed  ; 
that  if  the  National  system  was  abolished,  the  tax  on  State  bank  cir- 
culation would  be  repealed  and  State  banks  re-established.  He  went 
on  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  National  system,  quoted  the  opinions 
of  Hamilton,  Dallas,  Gallatin  and  Chase  as  to  the  dangers  of  Gk>vem- 
ment  paper,  and  showed  the  greater  safety  enjoyed  by  the  public,  both 
as  to  circulation  and  deposits,  under  the  National  system.  The  profits 
of  the  National  banks,  as  shown  by  their  dividends,  were  not  excessive ; 
their  profit  on  circulation,  based  on  four  per  cent,  bonds,  was  not  more 
than  1  9-10  per  cent. ;  that  the  banks  had  been  and  would  still  be  of 
great  service  in  funding  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  sav- 
ing to  the  Government  could  be  effected  by  the  passage  of  the  bill,  in- 
asmuch as  the  holders  of  the  bonds  would  still  receive  interest  upon 
them. 

The  committee  seemed  to  be  under  a  vague  impression  that  by  as- 
suming the  redemption  of  National  bank  circulation  in  the  United  States 
notes  provided  by  the  bill,  the  Government  would  have  the  right  to 
seize  and  cancel  the  bonds  upon  deposit  with  it.  This  vague  idea,  to 
the  injustice  of  which  some  Representatives  seemed  to  be  blinded  by 
their  prejudice  against  the  banks,  formed  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
schemes  for  substituting  Government  paper  for  National  bank  notes. 
The  year  1878  was  especially  prolific  of  pamphlets  and  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Those  in  favor  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
resumption  law  advocated  an  honest  policy  toward  the  National  sys- 
tem. The  opposite  party  found  one  of  their  strongest  positions  was  to 
appeal  to  and  excite  in  every  way  the  popular  prejudice  against  the 
banks.  J.  W.  Schuckers  and  Henry  C.  Baird,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Peter  Cooper,  were  prominent  paper-money  advocates.  On  the  other 
side.  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  and  Thomas  M.  Nichol  were  the  authors 
of  cogent  pamphlets  in  favor  of  coin  redemption  and  honest  money. 

Attacks  on  the  RESUBiPTiON  Act. 

At  this  time,  with  the  experience  of  how  quietly  and  efficiently  the 
Resumption  Act  went  into  effect,  it  seems  impossible  that  men  could 
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hasf  been  to  frantloaDy  enrneBt  in  1877  and  1878  to  seenie  its  repeal 
at  fuoj  prioe.  Mr.  Behneken,  in  1877,  -wrote:  *'  The  immediate  duty  ia 
to  repeal  the  Besomptioii  Act— that  wicked  and  infamooa  enemy  of 
labor,  of  prcqperty,  of  moralB  and  of  order  I "  The  nipreme  duty  was 
'*  the  dnty  of  effecting  an  ntter  and  final  divineement  between  the  Got- 
emment  and  the  banka."  He  took  General  Garfield  to  taak  for  saying 
tliat  the  condition  of  the  coontry  was,  on  the  whole,  soond  and  satis- 
i^ictory — ''bat,"heezelalm8,  ' 'what  a  fearfolmodcery  is  tliis  of  the  des- 
olation and  anxiety,  and  actoal  want,  that  reign  in  tens  and  hundreds 
of  hooseholds  tlnrooghoat  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  wroaglit 
by  this  infamoos  resumption  robbery.  I  dare  not  dwell  further  here 
lest  my  indignation  should  get  the  upper  hand  of  my  friendsliip  for  a 
man  whom  I  wish  always  to  respect."  * 

On  April  1, 1878,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Cqmmittee  of  the  Houpe 
commenced  taking  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  repealing 
the  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Mr.  Buckner  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  was  a  prominent  oppo- 
nent of  the  resumption  plan,  and  the  majority  of  the  comndttee  were 
in  favor  of  repealing  the  resumption  law.  Mr.  Sherman,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  stated  that  the  available  gold  on 
hand  on  resumption  day  would,  he  expected,  be  between  9125,000,000 
and  9140,000,000,  and  that  he  expected  only  to  sustain  the  legal-tender 
note  issues  of  the  Gk>vemmeDt.  The  National  banks  and  State  banlcs 
and  individuals  would  take  care  of  themselves.  Mr.  Sherman's  testi- 
mony continued  from  April  1  to  April  16. 

Opinions  of  Financibrs  and  Others. 

Mr.  Colgate,  of  New  York,  was  next  before  the  committee,  and  was 
•of  the  opinion  that  gold  and  greenbacks  might  be  interchangeable  on 
January  1,  1879,  or  perhaps  before,  but  regarded  the  prospect  of  per- 
manent resumption  with  9140,000,000  of  coin  a  doubtful  experiment, 
although  all  the  circumstances  were  then  favorable. 

William  H.  Winder,  of  New  York,  said  that  a  convertible  currency — 
that  is,  a  paper  currency  not  a  legal  tender,  convertible  into  coin  on  de- 
mand— was  a  mcmstrous  device,  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign 
creditor,  and  fatal  to  domestic  productive  industries  of  a  debtor  country. 
*  *  *  A  law  exacting  convertibUity  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  with  no  re- 
deeming trait.  *  *  *  It  was  better  to  have  gold  at  a  premium.  A  pre- 
mium of  100  per  cent,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  every  Am^- 
can  productive  industry^  *  *  *  A  premium  on  gold  is  a  bounty  on 
exports  and  a  duty  on  imports.  *  *  *  The  volume  of  paper  should  be 
unchanged;  and,  when  this  was  the  case,  the  premium  on  gold  was  due 
not  to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper,  but  to  a  foreign  demand  for  gold, 

*  Beriew  of  Q«i>enU  Garlle)d*s  speech  on  Specie  Payments  in  letter  of  J.  W.  Schuck- 
ersto  Hon.  WilllAm  D.  Kelley,  November  SI,  1877.  Henry  a  Perry,  Publisher,  Phila- 
delphiA. 
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which,  by  taldng  it  from  the  country,  decreased  the  aggregate  of  money 
and  caused  a  rise  of  prices.  *  *  *  A  paper  legal-tender  currency  for 
domestic  purposes  was  advantageous  on  account  of  its  unvarying  vol- 
ume; its  steadiness  was  superlative.  A  gold  volume  is  of  all  things  on 
earth  the  most  unsteady,  the  most  fluctuating,  the  most  treacherous. 

*  *  *  The  great  legislative  wrong  was  the  change  of  jMiyment  of 
bonds  from  legal  tenders  to  coin.  Lunatics  from  an  asylum  could  not 
have  worked  greater  mischiel  *  *  *  Ti^e  sun  at  noonday  was  not 
a  more  indisputable  fact  than  the  impracticability  of  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  *  *  *  Mr.  Sherman's  whole  exposition  of  the  plan 
was  an  agglomeration  of  i&,  ands,  and  buts  and  contingencies,  that  no 
one  would  want  specie.  *  *  *  England  was  whispering  with  a  ser- 
pent tongue  into  the  ear  of  our  Secretary.  ♦  ♦  ♦  An  English  gen- 
tleman came  to  this  Qountry  *  with  $500,000  to  obtain  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver.  *  *  *  He  had  no  occasion  to  use  it.  The  committee 
in  Congress  received  him  as  their  Gamaliel.  *  *  *  The  Secretary 
could  not  certainly  maintain  specie  payments  if  he  had  gold  equal  to 
the  paper  circulation.  *  ♦  ♦  The  Resumption  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed. *  *  *  No  benefit  could  come  from  resumption  except  to  the 
foreigner.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Mr.  Vermilye,  of  New  York,  had  supposed  that  the  Resumption  Law 
provided  for  the  absolute  redemption  of  legal-tender  notes,  but  did  not 
see* any  difficulty  in  resuming  and  maintaining  resumption.  If  the  re- 
issue caused  inconvenience  the  Secretary  could  commence  to  retire  the 
notes.  *  *  *  The  combined  legal- tender  and  National  bank  notes 
formed  a  currency  more  than  was  requisite  for  the  wants  of  business. 

*  *  *  He  would  be  willing  to  let  the  paper  money  of  the  country  be 
confined  entirely  to  greenbacks,  and  let  the  National  bank  notes  go  out 
of  circulation. 

John  A.  Stewart,  President  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company, 
New  York  :  If  resumption  meant  final  redemption  of  legal-tender  notes, 
did  not  think  it  could  be  maintained ;  but  the  payment  in  coin  and  sub- 
sequent reissues  were  practicable.  The  people,  from  curiosity,  might 
want  gold  at  first,  but  would  soon  be  satisfied.  The  legal-tender  notes 
were  the  most  convenient.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Under  the  Secretary's  plan  of  re- 
sumption there  would  be  a  healthy  expansion  of  the  currency.  *  *  * 
The  house  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  had  for  some  weeks  past 
been  paying  gold  in  change  to  ladies  who  go  there  to  buy  goods.  At 
first  they  were  amicus  to  get  the  gold,  but  afterwards  preferred  paper. 

Richard  B.  Pullan,  of  Cincinnati,  did  not  think  it  practicable  to 
maintainspeciepaymentsafter  January  1,  1879.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  National 
banking  system  was  the  main  cause  of  the  distress  that  exists.  *  *  ♦ 
Thebankshadcost  the  people  over  1200,000,000.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  avar- 
ice and  cupidity  of  the  banks  would  force  legal-tender  notes,  the  supe- 

*Tbl8  refers  to  the  alleged  visit  of  Ernest  Seyd  to  this  country  in  1872.  Mr.  Sejrd 
was  a  biraetallist,  and  he  was  not  m  this  country  subsequent  to  1856. 
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riur  ouirencf,  ont  of  circulation.  *  ■  •  There  would  be  great  ex- 
juutsiuti  froru  free  isaue  of  NatioDal  ourreney. 

A.  J.  Waroer,  of  Marietta,  Ohio;  Specie  paTiueiits  on  Januarjr  1, 
isrj,  were  not  at  oace  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  genend  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  •  ■  •  The  people  would  prefer  the  larger  por- 
tion of  tlieir  ourrwnuy  to  be  coin.  ♦  *  •  The  Secretary,  even  with 
the  CO  operation  of  thu  National  bonlw,  could  not  maintain  96.'>0,OOO.- 
<)00 of  convertible  ournJncy  in  circulation  in  the  United  Stat^.  •  *  • 
The  effect  of  tbe  Reaiuuption  I^aw  hua  been  to  greatly  lessen  the  total 
pruihictlon  of  the  eoiuitry,  and  greatly  to  leesen,  if  not  to  rtop  alto- 
gether, the  increase  of  national  wealth. 

Henry  (.'.  Baird.  of  Philadelphia :  The  Goveniiuent  and  the 
banki  will  not  bo  able  to  sustain  teauiuption  after  January  I,  1879. 
•  *  ■  The  practical  way  to  bring  about  prosperity  wan  an  Increase 
of  circuIatlonfroni86IK).000,000to*2,000,0(K(.000.  •  •  •  Speciepay- 
nient«  were  a  relic  of  barbarixm  which  has  long  outlived  Iti;  doy  and 
usetnlnew.  •  •  •  The  #2,01X1,000,000  of  currency  would  not  be  n 
debt  of  the  Government.  When  asked  if  it  would  not  hare  to  be  paid 
at  some  time,  Mr.  Baird  answered,  ''No,  never."  •  *  •  The  people 
of  the  world  have  been  enslaved  for  thousands  ot  years  by  the  metallic 
eyatem.  •  •  •  The  reason  the  French  ansignats  depreciated  was  be- 
cause the  English  (Joveniment  and  the  emiyrH  together  were  engaged 
Id  cotinterfeiting  the  assigoats,  and  the  counterfeits  were  eo  good  they 
could  not  be  told  from  the  genuine  ones. 

George  8.  Coe,  of  New  York:  His  idea  of  resumption  was,  that  In 
1876.  when  tbe  law  was  passed,  it  was  the  intention  to  pay  or  fund  the 
legal-tender  notes  and  depend  on  three  or  foor  bnndred  millions  of  Na- 
tional bonk  notes  and  coin.  *  *  *  If  the  restraint  of  the  legal- 
tender  act  were  removed  on  resamption,  coin  would  take  the  place  of 
nearly  all  if  not  the  whole  of  the  l^ial-tender  notes,  •  •  •  Three 
hundred  milUons  of  legal-tender  notes  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  National  bank  notes  could  he  maintained  permanently,  ex- 
changeable  or  convertible  with  the  gold  held  by  the  Treasury  and 
banks  and  what  would  come  into  the  country,  and  the  Secretary  could 
safely  resume  on  January  1. 

George  Opdyke,  of  New  York:  It  was  practicable  and  oonsistent 
with  tbe  pnblic  welfare  to  resume  and  maintain  specie  payments  on  and 
after  January  1,  1879.  •  •  ♦  The  amount  of  coin  already  in  the 
country  was  ample,  •  ♦  *  In  view  of  the  strong  oonfldenoe  of  tbe 
people  in  tbe  present  paper  money,  grounded  on  its  perfect  security, 
the  banks  and  tbe  Government  would  be  likely  to  receive  from  tbepeo- 
ple  a  larger  amount  of  gold  ttian  they  would  draw  out. 

Joseph  Beligman :  The  paper  currency  of  the  country  could  be  kept 
afloat  with  tbe  coin  in  the  country.  All  that  was  necessary  was  the 
confidence  of  the  people  that  they  could  get  ooln  when  they  wanted  it; 
when  this  was  believed  the  majority  of  the  people  would  not  want  ocAa. 
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OpnnoNs  OF  Messrs.  Weston,  Wbisht,  Hbiseb  and  Schuckers. 

Gheorge  M.  Weston,  of  Maine :  Specie  jMiyments  might  be  resumed, 
bat  they  would  not  be  maintained.  There  was  no  instance  of  the 
maintenance  of  specie  payments  where  the  proportions  of  paper  cur- 
rency to  coin  were  such  as  they  were  then  in  the  United  States.  A 
paper  money  receivable  for  all  public  dues  and  private  dues,  and  not 
redeemable  in  coin,  fixed  in  amount  and  increased  every  year  in  a  ratio 
which  would  approximate  the  increase  of  business  demands,  would  be 
the  most  perfectly  stable  money  that  could  be  had.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Benjamin  H.  Wright,  of  Rome,  N.  T. :  Specie  payments  may  be 
maintained,  but  the  plan  is  very  crude  and  imperfect  from  its  origin. 
It  had  no  sure  basis  to  start  on.  *  ♦  ♦  Its  birth  was  a  party  cau- 
cus, a  censurable  adjunct  of  a  legislative  halL  *  *  ♦  The  Secretary 
should  be  authorized  to  exchange  with  the  National  banks  coin  for 
legal-tender  notes  and  legal- tender  notes  for  coin. 

Henry  A.  Heiser,  of  New  York:  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Secretary  to  maintain  specie  payments  with  the  present  volume  of  the 
paper  currency.  ♦  *  *  The  fact  that  gold  was  such  a  novelty  would, 
when  resumption  day  arrived,  lead  a  great  number  of  store-keepers  and 
others  to  give  notice  that  they  had  resumed  specie  payment.  Those 
who  received  gold  from  them  would  put  it  away,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  virtual  withdrawal  of  forty  millions  from  circulation.  If  there 
was  free  circulation  of  gold  and  paper  fifty  per  cent,  would  be  coin. 

J.  W.  Schuckers,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  last  gentleman  who  gave 
his  opinion :  It  was  not  consistent  with  the  public  welfare  to  resume 
specie  payments  on  January  1,  1879,  nor  at  any  other  time.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  decline  in  gold  was  due  to  progressive  prostration  of  industry  and 
to  ** rigging"  the  exchange  market  by  the  bank  syndicate.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It 
will  be  found  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  nominal  premium  of  one- 
half  to  one  per  cent,  than  it  was  to  reduce  the  premium  from  eight  or 
ten  per  cent,  down  to  one.  *  *  ♦  The  inconvertible  system  of  money 
was  to  be  preferred.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  really  flexible  currency  does  not  ex- 
ist, and  a  convertible  currency  cannot  be  made  so.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Mr.  Sher- 
man overestimates  his  resources.  His  plans  are  very  plausible ;  as  the 
detectors  say  of  good  counterfeits,  ^  *  they  are  well  calculated  to  deceive.  *^ 
*  *  '*'  His  ultimate  and  efficient  preparation  for  resumption  will  not 
be  more  than  $45,558,000.  ♦  *  ♦  Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  Mr.  Sherman^s  whole  disposable  reserve  may  be  drained 
away  from  him  in  twenty  to  thirty  days.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  banks  could, 
in  a  single  hour,  precipitate  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  coin  cer- 
tificates upon  the  Treasury.  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  a  demand  is  made  on  the 
banks  for  coin,  they  must  get  it  from  the  Treasury.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Re- 
sumption Law  ought  to  be  repealed  with  as  little  delay  as  l^^lative 
forms  will  permit. 
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Law  of  July  12,  1870. 

The  law  of  July,  1870,  as  previously  stated,  aathorised  an  additional 
issae  of  fifty-four  milUons  of  National  bank  droolation.  This  had  bean 
almost  all  distributed  by  November,  1873.  The  same  law  provided  that 
when  the  additional  circulation  should  be  taken  np,  the  Comptroller 
should,  in  order  to  supply  further  demands  of  banks  otganized  or  to  be 
organized  in  States  having  less  than  their  proportion  of  circulation,  be- 
gin to  withdraw  circulation  from  banks  in  States  and  Territories  hav- 
ing more  than  their  proportion.  This  process  was  to  commence  with 
banks  having  over  one  million  circulation  in  all  States  having  an  ex- 
cess, and  then  proceed  pro  rata  with  other  banks  having  a  dreulation 
exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  in  States  having  the  largest  excess 
ol  circulation,  and  reducing  the  circulation  of  such  banks  having  the 
greatest  proportion  in  excess,  leaving  undisturbed  any  States  having  a 
smaller  proportion  until  those  in  greatest  excess  should  be  reduced  to 
the  same  grade,  and  continuing  until  the  full  amount  of  twenty-five 
millions  was  withdrawn. 

Under  this  law  the  twenty-five  millions  would  have  been  withdrawn 
from  four  banks  in  New  York  city,  thirty-seven  in  Boston,  twenty-one 
in  Massachusetts,  seventeen  in  Providence  and  fifteen  in  Connecticut. 
Nothing  can  illustrate  the  lack  of  legislative  wisdom  more  than  this 
measure,  so  calculated  to  restrict  the  free  issue  of  bank  notes  In  re- 
sponse to  the  wants  of  business.  It  was,  however,  a  part  of  tiie  policy 
of  rigid  restraint  adopted  from  1863  to  1875,  when  the  limit  on  bank 
issues  was  removed.  The  very  localities  where  the  circulation  was 
most  useful  were  deprived  of  it.  The  Comptroller  in  1873  asked  for 
the  repeal  of  this  provision  and  recommended  that  twenty-five  addi- 
tional millions  be  authorized  to  be  issued  to  banlu  in  States  having  less 
tlian  their  proportion. 

Rbdbmftion  op  National  Bank  Notes  in  Lawful  Monkt. 

The  laws  of  1863  and  1864  made  the  National  bank  notes  redeema- 
ble in  lawful  money,  that  is  in  legal-tender  notes,  the  only  lawful 
money  before  specie  jMiyments  were  resumed.  From  1863  to  1873  the 
amount  of  outstanding  legal-tender  notes  was  largely  in  excess  of  the 
National  bank  notes  in  circulation.  During  the  latter  year  the  amounts 
were  $356,000,000  legal-tender  notes  and  about  $350,000,000  of  bank 
notes.  There  was  consequently  no  redemption  of  the  latter  in  the 
former,  and  there  was  no  elasticity  of  increase  and  decrease  of  the  ag- 
gregate mass  of  the  two  forms  of  paper  currency,  in  conformity  with 
the  fiuctuating  demands  of  business.  Thus  when  general  business  was 
dull  large  accumulations  of  paper  money  occurred  in  the  financial  cen- 
ters, unduly  stimulating  speculative  enterprises,  so  that  when  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  country  increased,  a  scarcity  was  felt  which  it  was 
iiopoesible  to  supply. 
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In  1873  the  Comptroller  concluded  that  to  give  the  proper  elasticity 
to  the  National  bank  note  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  issues 
until  they  were  at  least  one  hundred  millions  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  legal-tender  notes.  A  reduction  of  the  latter  notes  would  have  the 
same  effect.  If  the  proper  proportion  were  obtained  between  the  law- 
ful money  issues  and  those  of  the  banks,  the  bank  notes  would  tend  to 
increase  whenever  business  throughout  the  country  demanded  more 
money.  Whenever  they  became  redundant  a  slight  discount  at  the 
money  centers  would  force  their  redemption  and  prevent  such  an  accu- 
mulation as  would  encourage  undue  speculation. 

Act  op  June  20,  1874. 

The  act  of  June  20,  1874  was,  perhaps,  in  part  the  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  ComptroUer  made  in  1873,  but  it  contained, 
contrary  to  his  recommendations,  further  provisions  for  enforcing  the 
pernicious  redistribution  of  circulation  scheme  of  the  act  of  1870.  This 
had  not  been  carried  out  because  it  was  not  to  go  into  effect  until  the 
full  $354,000,000  of  circulation  had  been  issued,  and  in  practice  there 
was  always  a  small  margin  between  the  amount  actually  issued  and 
this  limit.  Moreover,  there  was  no  way  of  expeditiously  gathering  up 
and  returning  the  circulation,  which  might  be  called  for  from  any  par- 
ticular bank. 

The  act  of  1874  provided  for  a  redemption  agency  at  the  United 
States  Treasury,  in  lieu  of  the  bank  redemption  agents  previously  ex- 
isting, where  National  bank  notes  were  to  be  redeemed  in  lawful  money. 
It  removed  the  lawful  money  reserves  previously  required  to  be  kept  on 
National  bank  notes.  It  permitted  National  banks  to  withdraw  their 
bonds  by  depositing  legal-tender  notes  in  the  Treasury  to  protect  the 
United  States  in  its  assumption  of  the  i>ayment  on  demand  of  the  bank 
notes  previously  secured  by  the  bonds.  It  required  the  Assistant  Treas- 
urers and  designated  depositories  to  gather  up  and  assort  bank  notes 
and  send  them  in  for  redemption.  It  increased  the  amount  of  circula- 
tion to  be  withdrawn  from  banks  in  States  having  more  than  their  pro- 
portion to  fifty-five  millions,  and  directed  the  Comptroller  to  proceed 
at  once  to  this  withdrawal  without  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the  whole 
$354,000,000  limited  aggregate.  The  same  act  fixed  the  legal-tender 
notes  at  the  increased  amount  of  $382,000,000.  The  banks  in  operation 
were  each  required  to  deposit  with  the  United  States  Treasurer  an 
amount  of  lawful  money  equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  their  circulation, 
this  sum  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  reserve  on  their  issues,  and  also  to  count  as 
a  portion  of  the  reserve  required  on  their  deposits. 

Operation  of  Act  op  June  20,  1874. 

^V^lile  the  act  was  ostensibly  one  to  require  the  redemption  of  the 
bank  notes,  yet  there  could  be  no  real  redemption  under  it  or  any  other 
law,  responsive  to  the  wants  of  business,  so  long  as  the  legal-tender 
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notes  eioeeded  the  Natkmal  bank  notes  in  amount.  Thie  law  did, 
howeivary  nibeeqaently  effect  a  poriflcation  of  the  bank  cnrrenoy,  and 
a  lafrfd  einsalatkNi  of  both  the  l^gal-tender  and  the  banknotes  thioogh 
eaoiei  not  eoutemplated  when  the  act  was  paned,  and  the  operatiofiof 
Section  four. 

Effect  of  Trbasuby  iNFiiUsircB. 

Theaotcf  JnnedO,  1874y  was  originated  thron^h  the  inflaenee  of  cer- 
tain olBeiali  in  the  Treasary  npon  that  portion  of  Coogren  who  were 
in  laYor  of  the  l^gal-tender  note.  This  kind  of  inflnence  is  often  very 
mnch  more  potent  than  is  generally  suspected,  and  has  had  much  to  do 
with  upholding  the  legal-tender  note  as  against  the  National  bank  note. 
The  tendency  of  all  Government  boreans  is  to  magnify  their  own  im- 
portance. The  position  of  the  National  Banking  Bureau  in  the  Treas- 
ury Depertment  was  at  the  commencement  very  strong.  With  Score- 
taiies  Chase,  Fessenden  and  McCullooh,  the  legal-tender  note  was  but 
a  temporary  expedient,  while  the  National  bank  currency  was  to  be  the 
permanent  money  of  the  country.  With  Boutelle  and  Bichardson  the 
importance  of  the  legal-tender  note  as  a  financial  factor  in  increasing 
the  power  of  the  Secretary,  began  to  gain  on  the  National  bank  nota 
This  tendency  began  to  be  felt  in  the  subordinate  offices.  With  l^gal- 
tender  notes,  the  Treasurer's  office,  which  had  charge  of  the  prepara- 
tion, signing,  issuing  and  redemption  of  these  notes,  gradually  acquired 
more  power.  The  Treasurer  was  a  much  more  important  official  with 
greatly  inoreaBed  jMitronage.  The  handling  of  the  United  States  notes 
caused  him  to  be  in  more  frequent  consultation  with  the  Secretary. 
The  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  did  not  tend  to  establish 
so  close  relations.  In  fact,  there  were  from  a  very  early  day  two  fac- 
tions in  the  Treasury  Department,  the  legal-tender  faction  and  the  Na- 
tional bank  faction.  The  former,  whenever  they  had  opportunity,  did 
what  they  could  to  prevent  the  retirement  of  legal-tender  notes  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  National  bank  currency  Many  of  the 
most  effective  arguments  against  the  banks  were  furnished  to  members 
of  Congress  from  this  source. 

The  act  of  June  20,  1874,  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
acknowledged  necessity  of  a  better  redemption  of  National  bank  notes 
was  turned  into  a  means  of  enlarging  the  functions  of  the  United  States 
Treasurer  at  Washington.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  legal-tender 
notes  to  $382,000,000  precluded  any  real  redemption  of  National  cur- 
rency in  them,  the  more  so  as  the  demand  for  legal-tender  notes  for 
bank  reserves  was  reduced  by  the  act.  The  legal-tender  note  was  of 
no  more  value  in  the  market  than  the  bank  notes.  The  redemption 
feature  of  the  law  performed  excellent  work  in  purifying  the  circula- 
tion. From  June  20,  1874,  to  January  14,  1875,  the  date  of  the  act  re- 
luoving  all  restrictions  on  National  bank  currency,  a  period  of  seven 
months,  962,291,511  were  received  at  the  redemption  agency,  and  dur- 
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ing  the  nine  months  after  January  14,  1875,  $157,044,934  were  received. 
The  whole  expense  of  these  redemptions  was  borne  by  the  banks,  and 
was  a  considerable  item  to  be  deducted  from  the  diminishing  profit  on 
circulation. 

Voluntary  Retirembnt  of  Notbs. 

The  feature  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  permitting  the  deposits  of 
legal-tender  notes  in  order  to  retire  circulation  and  withdraw  bonds, 
caused  a  sufficient  voluntary  retirement  of  notes  by  banks  in  States 
having  more  than  their  proportion,  to  supply  all  demands  in  States  hav- 
ing less  between  June,  1874,  and  January,  1875,  when  all  restrictions  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  bank  notes  were  removed. 

Act  of  January  14,  1875. 

The  act  of  January  14,  1875,  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
was  the  last  effort  made  by  Congress  to  reduce  the  legal-tender  note 
aggregate.  As  has  been  seen  the  operation  of  this  law  did  reduce  the 
aggregate  of  these  notes  from  1382,000,000  to  $346,681,016,  when  fur- 
ther reduction  was  stopped  by  the  act  of  May  31, 1878.  From  January, 
1875,  to  November  1,  1876,  the  additional  bank  circulation  issued 
amounted  to  $18,080,355,  and  eighty  jper  cent,  of  that  sum  in  legal- 
tender  notes  was  retired.  But  owing  to  the  retirement  of  circulation 
by  banks  desiring  to  realize  the  premium  on  their  bonds,  the  decrease 
in  aggregate  bank  notes  outstanding  secured  by  bonds  was  $30,710,732. 
Of  this  sum  $20,910,946  was,  in  fact,  still  in  circulation,  but  secured  by 
an  equal  sum  in  legal-tender  notes  held  by  the  Treasurer,  awaiting  the 
presentation  of  the  bank  notes  for  redemption  and  cancellation.  On 
November  1,  1877,  the  amount  of  National  bank  notes  outstanding  se- 
cured by  bonds  was  $302,770,619,  and  $13,111,371  secured  by  legal- 
tender  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  The  total  amount  of  new 
circulation  issued  since  January,  1875,  had  been  $34,386,385,  retiring 
legal-tender  notes  equal  to  eighty  per  cent,  thereof,  viz.,  $27,509,108. 
At  this  date  the  banks  held  as  security  for  circulation  $81,984,550  of  six 
percent,  bonds,  $200,090,500  of  five  per  cents,  $45,089,700  of  four  and 
a  half  per  cents,  and  $15,884,150  of  four  per  cents. 

Premium  on  Bonds  Held  to  Secure  Circulation. 

The  premium  on  the  bonds  held  by  the  banks  on  November  1,  1875 
($361,498,150  par  value),  was  $64,342,421.  On  these  bonds  the  circu- 
lation issued,  ninety  per  cent.,  was  $325,348,260.  The  bonds  and  pre- 
mium being  together  worth  $425,840,533  the  banks  lost  money  on  a 
margin 'of  over  $100,000,000.  It  was  the  desire  to  realize  this  margin 
wliich  led  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  the  act  of  June 
20,  1874,  to  retire  their  circulation  and  withdraw  their  bonds.  As  the 
funding  operations  of  the  Government  continued  and  premiums  on 
securities  grew  larger,  the  impulse  to  retire  circulation  increased.     The 
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banks  themselves,  no  doubt,  at  times  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  op- 
portunities to  benefit  by  Congressional  action,  and  were  too  prone  to 
act  for  their  individual  interests  as  against  a  wider  and  more  united 
policy,  but  this  was  the  fault  of  the  system,  and  indicated  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  charges  often  made  of  combinations  among  them  for  mutual 
profit.  The  act  of  June  20,  1874,  authorized  any  National  bank  desir- 
ing to  withdraw  its  circulating  notes  in  whole  or  in  paity  to  deposit 
lawful  money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  sums  of  not 
less  than  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  to  withdraw  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  bonds  pledged  as  security  for  its  notes,  and  under  this  act  the 
circulating  notes  of  National  banks  have  been  gradually  retired,  as  the 
profit  on  dreulation  declined  or  any  other  motive  influenced  the  bank 
to  realize  the  premium  upon  its  bonds. 


A 


PROGRESS    OP   THE    NATIONAL    BANKING  SYSTEM  FROM 

1878  TO  1880. 

Act  of  January  14, 1875  ~  Views  of  the  Comptroller  on  Reeomption  —  History  of 
National  bank  circulation  —  Ck>mptroller*6  report  for  1879 — Gold  obtained  for 
resumption  —  Refunding  of  the  public  debt  —  Ck>ntract8  for  sales  of  bonds  — 
Public  debt  of  England— Imports  of  gold  —  Proposals  to  substitute  legal-tender 
notes  for  National  bank  notes  — Value  of  circulation  priyUege  in  1879 — Illegal 
certification  of  checks  —  Comptroller's  report  for  1880  —  Gold  certificates. 

THB  RBSUBfPTION  OF  SPBCIB  PATMBNTS. 

The  year  1878  was  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Na- 
tional banking  system.  The  act  of  January  14,  1875,  had  provided  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  upon  January  1, 1879.  As  this  time 
approached  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  repeal  the  act.  The  New 
York  associated  banks,  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  specie  pay- 
ments, in  order  to  facilitate  the  success  of  resumption  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, adopted  the  following  propositions  for  the  guidance  of  the  several 
banks: 

First. — Decline  receiving  gold  coins  as  special  deposits,  but  accept 
and  treat  them  only  as  lawful  money. 

Second. — Abolish  special  exchanges  of  gold  checks  at  the  clearing- 
house. 

Third. — Pay  and  receive  balances  between  banks  at  clearing-house 
either  in  gold  or  United  States  legal-tender-notes. 

Fourth. — Receive  silver  dollars  upon  deposit  only  under  special  con- 
tract to  withdraw  the  same  in  kind. 

Fifth. — Prohibit  payments  of  balances  at  clearing-house  in  silver 
certificates  or  in  silver  dollars,  excepting  as  subsidiary  coin  in  small 
sums  (say  under  ten  dollars). 

Sixth. — Discontinue  gold  special  accounts  by  notice  to  dealers  to 
terminate  them  on  January  1,  1879. 

Report  of  Clbaring-Housb  Cobcmittbb. 

The  committee  of  the  clearing-house  which  adopted  these  proposi- 
tions said : 

"  At  present  there  i^  a  marked  distinction  made  in  the  daily  transactions  of 
banks,  between  their  deposits  of  f^)ld  and  their  deposits  of  currency,  by  treating  the 
former  as  a  special  fund  payable  in  kind .    It  must  be  evident  that  if  this  dtscrimina- 
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tion  oontinnes  to  be  made  after  resumption,  it  will  prolong  the  idea  of  the  inferiority 
of  circnlating  notes  after  they  have  been  declared  to  be  restored  to  an  equality  with 
gold  by  becoming  interchangeable,  and  will  therefore  falsify  the  proclamation  of  the 
-Government.  It  will  not  only  be  a  practical  denial  by  the  banks  of  the  sincere  pur- 
pose of  the  GoTemment  to  maintain  its  resolution,  but  by  affording  protection  and 
facility  to  those  who  draw  coin  from  the  Treasury,  will  place  the  moral  force  and 
power  of  the  banks  in  direct  opposition  to  the  effort  of  the  Government. 

To  make  resumption  effective  the  banks  must  cordially  co-operate  by  practically 
treating  lawful  currency  and  gold  coin  as  equivalent  in  value,  as  they  did  before  the 
war,  declining  to  receive  all  deposits  of  gold  as  subject  to  special  contract  as  hith- 
erto, and  accepting  it  only  as  lawful  money.  They  should  also  abolish  all  existing 
arrangements  In  which  gold  coin  is  preferred,  by  giving  notice  that  they  will  expire 
on  the  first  of  January  next,  the  day  of  resumption,  and  terminate  all  special  gold 
exchanges  at  the  clearing-house. 

If  the  Government,  also,  forbearing  all  further  legislation  on  the  subject,  will 
discontinue  the  issue  of  gold  certificates  at  the  Treasury,  and  regard  gold  coin  as 
practically  the  equivalent  of  lawful  money  in  all  its  disbursements,  the  distinction 
which  has  so  long  existed  between  coin  and  currency  will  rapidly  fade  away  and 
natural  law  will  reassert  its  beneficent  dominion  over  our  financial  affairs.  Re- 
sumption of  the  coin  standard  being  assured,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  let  the  circulating 
notes  find  their  true  place  as  their  constitutional  merits  and  the  demands  of  trade 
and  the  public  interests  may  naturally  determine.  But  resumption  of  the  coin  stand- 
ard can  be  successfully  reached  only  by  the  fearless  disbursement  of  gold  both  by 
the  banks  and  the  Government,  and  by  such  unreserved  and  confident  action  as  will 
manifest  to  the  public  that  they  are  working  harmoniously  together,  and  feel  the 
utmost  assurance  of  its  practicability  and  permanence.^' 

Assistant  Treasurrr  of  United  States  Made  a  Member  of 

Clearing-House. 

The  AssistaDt  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  was  also 
made  a  member  of  the  clearing-house  under  the  following  arrangement : 

First. — Hereafter  drafts  drawn  upon  any  bank  represented  in  the 
Olearing-Hoose  Association  in  the  city  of  New  York,  received  by  the 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  that  city,  may  be  presented 
to  such  bank  at  the  clearing-house  for  payment. 

Second. — Hereafter  drafts  drawn  upon  the  Assistant  Treasurer  at 
New  York  may  be  adjusted  by  him  at  the  clearing-house,  and  the  bal- 
ance due  from  the  United  States  may  be  paid  at  his  office  in  United 
States  notes  or  clearing-house  certificates. 

Third, — After  the  first  of  January  next  payment  of  checks  presented 
to  the  Assistant  Treasurer  by  any  bank  connected  with  the  clearing- 
house may  be  made  by  him  in  United  States  notes. 

The  propositions  formulated  for  the  guidance  of  banks  by  the  asso- 
ciated banks  of  New  York  were  formally  adopted  by  the  associated 
banks  of  Boston,  and  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  United  States. 

Comptroller's  Views  on  Resumption. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  his  report  said  in  reference  to 
approaching  resumption,  in  answer  to  the  objection  to  resumption  com- 
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monly  made,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  banks  to  provide  for 
the  redemption  of  their  deposits  in  gold  coin : 

**  Those  who  take  this  view  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  banks  will  be 
called  npon  to  pay  their  deposits  in  specie.  This  was  not  tme  daring  any  former 
period  of  specie  payment,  and  is  less  likely  to  be  true  under  the  National  banking 
system  than  under  any  previous  system  of  banking.  The  banks  in  this  country, 
from  their  first  organization,  have,  in  times  of  resumption,  as  weU  as  of  suspension, 
received  from  their  dealers  current  bank  notes  and  have  paid  out  the  same.  This  is 
true  to-day  In  England,  Scotland,  GJermany  and  France,  in  all  of  which  countries  the 
bank  note  is  preferred,  as  a  rule,  to  either  gold  or  silver. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  bank  circulation  of  the  country,  at  any  period  prior 
to  1868,  was  either  safe  or  convertible,  yet  this  circulation,  poor  as  it  was,  was  freely 
received  by  the  banks  outside  of  the  commercial  cities,  and  was  paid  out  by  them  to 
their  depositors,  so  closely  identified  were  the  interests  of  the  one  with  the  other. 
The  notes  which  were  returned  from  the  commercial  centers  for  redemption  were 
readily  paid  out  and  circulated  at  home,  and  the  demand  for  specie,  wherever  it  ex- 
isted, was  almost  entirely  owing  either  to  an  excess  of  currency  or  to  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  institutions  which  issued  it. 

The  people  throughout  the  country  now  know  that  the  National  bank  notes  are 
safe,  and  that  if  these  notes  are  not  paid  at  the  counters  of  the  banks  issuing  them, 
they  ¥rill  be  paid  at  the  Treasury  Department  in  lawful  money,  and  that  the  securi- 
ties held  for  their  redemption  are  amply  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

No  reason,  therefore,  exists  why  the  people  who.  In  the  last  fourteen  years,  have 
not  lost  one  dollar  through  the  use  of  bank  notes,  should  decline  to  receive  such 
notes  in  payment  of  their  deposits.  These  notes  are  not  only  guaranteed  by  the 
Government,  but  they  are  received  by  it  in  payment  of  all  taxes  and  other  dues  ex- 
cept duties  on  imports,  and  are  disbursed  by  it  in  payment  of  all  demands  except 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  the  redemption  of  National  bank  notes. 

The  National  banks  hold  eight  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  loans  made  to  the 
people,  and  each  bank  is  required  by  law  *  to  take  and  receive  at  par,  for  any  debt  or 
liability  to  it,  any  and  all  notes  or  bills  issued  by  any  lawfully  organised  National 
banking  association.'  There  are,  therefore,  eight  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  people  due  to  the  National  banks— a  sum  largely  exceeding  the 
whole  amount  of  deposits— which  may  be  paid  in  the  notes  of  any  or  all  of  the  Na- 
tional banks  in  the  country. 

The  National  bank  notes  are,  therefore,  very  different  in  character  from  the 
heterogeneous  bank  notes  formerly  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  several  States. 

Moreover,  the  deposits  of  the  banks  are  largely  owned  by  their  own  sharehokl- 
ers  and  by  their  borrowers ;  and  surely  business  men,  who  look  to  the  banks  for  ac- 
commodations, and  stockholders,  whose  profits  depend  upon  their  suooessful  man- 
agement, will  be  the  last  to  conspire  to  injure  their  credit. 

Deposits  consist  chiefiy  of  bank  credits  and  are  derived  largely  from  the  discount 
of  commercial  paper,  and  are  paid  mainly  by  transfers  on  the  books  —not  with  either 
coin  or  currency.  Throughout  the  country  all  large  payments  are  made,  not  with 
money,  but  with  checks.  In  the  principal  cities  these  payments  are  accomplished 
through  the  operations  of  clearing-houses.  During  the  last  twenty-four  years  the 
exchanges  of  the  New  York  clearing-house  were  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  billions, 
while  the  balances  paid  in  money  were  less  than  nineteen  billions.  The  average  daily 
exchanges  during  the  whole  period  were  more  than  sixty-one  millions,  while  the  av- 
erage daily  balances  paid  in  money  were  but  two  and  a  half  millions,  or  but  four  and 
one-fifth  cents  upon  the  dollar. 

Immediately  after  re^^nmption  in  England,  in  1S21,  there  was  but  little  demand 
for  gold,  and  the  same  was  tme  in  France  after  resumption  by  the  Bank  of  Franoe 
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IB IMQ^  tad  in  fliitoinmtry  after  tlieresuiiiptloiis  of  1888  KDd  18M.  AH  thonglift  of 
dwMMiiting  Aotaal  paymeot  In  wpecAtb  win  vaniah  aa  aoon  aa  reanmptlon  la  aanixadt 
and  thoae  timid  banken  who  fear  that  coin  win  be  demanded  for  erery  dollar  of  de- 
poalta  can  reaarare  tliemaelTea  byan  agreement  with  their  dealemthat  theirdqiMxita 
Aan  be  payable  aa  at  the  preaent  time  in '  corrent  fmida,'  whiidi  wm  then  oonaiat  of 
leptf-tcnder  notea  and  the  notes  of  apeoie-paylnff  banks.*' 

Gold  asd  Siltbb  nr  thb  Usitbb  Statbs. 

The  Comptrollef  in  his  report  iaaaed  in  November,  1878,  refers 
to  tbe  eettmate  of  the  IMreetcnr  of  the  Mint  in  1877,  of  the  amount  of 
gold  and  aQver  ooln  and  bullion  in  the  ooontry,  and  by  adding  im- 
portatloiiB  and  deducting  ezportationa,  and  amount  used  in  the 
arts,  arriyea  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  on  June  80,  1878, 
t888,4i8»M7  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  in  the  country,  of 
which  •844,8(8,890  was  in  gold  coin  and  bullion  and  188,090,557  in 
iQyer  coin  and  buUion.  Of  this  the  National  banks  held  on  June  29, 
t»,851,408. 

HiBTOBT  OF  NATIOVAIi  BAKK  CIBCUIiATIOV. 

In  the  report  of  1878^  also,  the  Cknoptroller  concisely  summed  upthe 
histoiyof  National  bank  droulation  in  order  to  show  its  exact  standing 
at  so  hnportant  an  epoch  as  that  then  approaching. 

**  The  act  of  February  28, 1868,  and  the  sub^equeDt  act  of  June  3, 1864,  author- 
ised the  issae  of  three  hundred  miUions  of  National  bank  circulation,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  act  of  July  12, 1870,  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions.  The 
act  of  June  20, 1874,  authorised  any  bank  desiring  to  withdraw  its  circulating  notes, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  deposit  lawful  money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  nine  thousand  dollars  and  to  withdraw  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  bonds  held  as  security  for  such  notes ;  and  the  act  of  January  14, 1875,  re- 
pealed all  proYisions  restricting  the  aggregate  amount  of  National  bank  circulation, 
and  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  retire  legal-tender  notes  to  an  amount 
equal  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  National  bank  notes  thereafter  issued  until  the 
amount  of  such  legal-tender  notes  outstanding  should  be  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  and  no  more.  That  portion  of  the  above  act  which  required  a  reduction  of 
United  States  legal-tender  notes  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  May  31, 1878,  which  pro- 
vides: 

*  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  or  other  officer  under  him,  to  cancel  and  retire  any  more  of 
the  United  States  legal-tender  notes ;  and  when  any  of  said  notes  may  be  redeemed, 
or  be  received  into  the  Treasury  under  any  law,  from  any  source  whatever,  and  shall 
belong  to  the  United  States,  they  shall  not  be  retired,  cancelled  or  destroyed,  but 
they  shall  be  reissued,  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circulation  ;  provided,  that 
noUiing  herein  shall  prohibit  the  cancellation  and  destruction  of  mutilated  notea, 
and  the  issue  of  other  notes  of  like  denomination  in  their  stead  as  now  provided  by 
law.* 

Subsequent  to  tbe  passage  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  and  that  of  January  14, 

1876,  which  authorised  the  retirement  and  reissue  of  National  bank  notes  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  banks,  the  circulation  steadily  decreased  in  volume  until  the  year 

1877,  the  total  decrease  being  $30,860,665,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a  small 
increase.*' 
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The  followiDg  table  exhibits  the  decrease  and  increase  since  1867, 
^ying  the  total  outstanding  circulation  on  November  1,  of  each  year, 
on  June  20,  1874  and  January  14,  1875 : 


November  1,  1867 $289a58;»6 

November  1,  1888 80Q,0(»;e84 

November  1,  1869 »»,910,419 

November  1,  1870 80Ei,607,9A8 

November  1,  1871 324,810,666 

November  1^  1872 841,512,772 

November  1,  1878 848,882,046 


June  20,  1874 $849,891,188 

November  1«  1874 861,927,246 

January  14, 1875 861,881,460 

November  1,  1875. 845,686,902 

November  1,  1876 821450,718 

November  1,  1877 816,775,111 

November  1,  1878 820,991,785 


From  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  to  November  1,  1878, 
•979,910,488  of  legal-tender  notes  were  deposited  in  the  Treasury  for  re- 
tiring National  bank  circulation,  and  974,095,965  of  bank  notes  were 
redeemed,  cancelled  and  destroyed.  From  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
January  14,  1875,  to  May  31,  1878,  when  further  cancellation  of  legal- 
tender  notes  was  prohibited,  $44,148,730  of  additional  National  bank 
circulation  was  issued,  and  $35,318,984  of  legal-tender  notes,  equal  to 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  additional  bank  notes,  were  retired  and  de- 
stroyed, leaving  $346,681,016  outstanding,  at  which  amount  they  have 
remained  unchanged. 

The  Comptroller  made  no  recommendations  in  regard  to  legislation 
hj  Congress  in  his  report  of  1878. 

COMPTROLLBR'S  REPORT  FOR  1879. 

In  his  report  for  1879,  including  data  up  to  December  1  of  that  year, 
the  Comptroller  discusses  the  relations  of  the  National  banks  to  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  and  the  refunding  of  the  National  debt, 
which  had  recently  received  a  new  impulse  through  the  issue  of  four 
per  cent,  bonds  by  Secretary  Sherman.  In  reference  to  the  resumption 
•of  specie  payments  the  Comptroller  called  attention  to  the  &ct  that 
*Hhe  act  of  January  14,  1875,  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  and  after  January  1, 1879,  to  redeem  in  coin  the  United  States  legal- 
^tender  notes  then  outstanding  on  their  presentation  for  redemption  at 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Trecusurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  the  leading  industries  and 
^general  business  of  the  country  were  greatly  depressed.  The  agricul- 
tural classes  were  largely  in  debt  and  the  failure  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments and  manufacturing  corporations  in  the  three  years  previous 
represented  more  than  $500,000,000.  During  the  succeeding  years  an 
era  of  economy  supervened,  agricultural  products  greatly  increased, 
:and  the  balance  of  trade  was  turned  largely  in  favor  of  the  United 
States — the  excess  of  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1876  being  more  than 
seventy-nine  millions  of  dollars,  in  1877  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  millions,  in  1878  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mil- 
.lions,  and  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878,  more  than  two  hun- 
4]  red  and  ninety-four  millions.     For  1878  the  excess  was  more  than  three 
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times  as  great  as  the  exeess  of  1876,  and  more  than  two-thirds  greater 
than  that  of  1877. 

Sai«b  ov  Bosbs  for  Rbsumftion  Purposks. 

The  BeeompdoQ  Act  not  only  fixed  the  day  of  resamption,  but  an- 
thcMized  the  Secretary,  in  order  to  prepare  and  provide  therefor,  to  use 
any  saridas  revenues  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  sell  at  not  less 
than  par  in  coin  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  described  in  the 
act  of  July  14, 1870.  Under  this  act  the  Secretary  in  1877  sold  at  par 
in  coin  fifteen  millions  of  four  and  a  halfs  and  twenty-five  millions  of 
fours,  and  in  April,  1878,  he  sold  fifty  millions  of  four  and  a  half  per 
cents  at  a  premium  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  coin  in  the  Treas- 
ury continually  increased,  so  that  on  the  day  of  resumption  the  Secre- 
tary held  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  (1135,382,639)  of 
gold  coin  and  bullion,  and  in  addition  over  thirty-two  millions  of  sil- 
ver coin  and  bullion  ($32,476,095),  the  gold  alone  being  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  United  States  notes  then  outstanding. 

The  banks  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Government  by  their  action  in  1878,  an  account  of  which 
has  been  heretofore  given.  The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  in  New  York  became  a  member  of  the  clearing-house,  thus  facili- 
tating the  business  of  the  banks  with  the  Government,  and  the  banks 
agreed  to  receive  United  States  notes  not  only  for  their  ordinary 
balances  but  in  payment  of  interest  upon  the  public  debt  and  of  other 
coin  obligations  of  the  Government.  The  banks  of  the  country  at  the 
date  of  resumption  held  more  than  one-third  of  the  outstanding  Treas- 
ury notes;  but  they  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  maintain  resumption  that  none  were  presented  by  them  for 
redemption.  The  people  also  who  held  more  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  the  issues  of  the  National  banks,  based  upon  the  bonds  of 
the  nation,  preferred  such  notes  to  coin  itself.  There  was  therefore  no 
demand  for  payment  of  the  notes  of  the  Government,  and  the  gold  coin 
in  the  Treasury  increased  more  thiin  thirty-six  millions  in  the  ten 
months  succeeding  the  date  of  resumption.  * 

Refunding  of  thk  Public  Debt. 

In  regard  to  the  National  banks  and  the  refunding  of  the  public 
debt,  the  Comptroller  said  that  the  great  war  debt  of  the  United  States 
was  contracted  in  less  than  four  and  a  half  years.  In  1835  the  country 
was  entirely  out  of  debt  and  on  January  1,  1861,  the  whole  public  debt 
amounted  to  ^6,243,721  only.  During  the  next  six  months  it  increased 
at  the  rate  of  about  four  millions  a  month,  being  on  July  1,  1861, 
$90,680,873.  During  the  next  year  it  increased  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
thirty-six  millions  a  month,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  1,  1862,  it  was  $524,176,142.     At  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year  it 

•  Comptroller's  report,  1879. 
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The  followiDg  table  exhibits  the  decrease  and  increase  since  1867, 
^ying  the  total  outstanding  circulation  on  November  1,  of  each  year, 
on  June  20,  1874  and  January  14,  1875 : 

November  1,  1867 $289a58;»6       June  »,  1874 $8IA,8M,188 

November  1,  1888 800,002,284       November  1,  1874 861,987,246 

November  1,  1869 280,910,419       January  14,  1875 8SU8Sl,4fiO 

November  1,  1870 80Ei,607,9A2       November  1,  1875. 845,588,902 

November  1,  1871 324,810,666       November  1,  1876 82U50.718 

November  1,  1872 84l,512;772       November  1,  1877 816,775,111 

November  1,  1878 848,882,046   I    November  1,  1878 820,991.785 

From  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  to  November  1,  1878, 
•979,910,488  of  legal-tender  notes  were  deposited  in  the  Treasury  for  re- 
tiring National  bank  circulation,  and  974,095,965  of  bank  notes  were 
redeemed,  cancelled  and  destroyed.  From  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
January  14,  1875,  to  May  31,  1878,  when  further  cancellation  of  legal- 
tender  notes  was  prohibited,  $44,148,730  of  additional  National  bank 
circulation  was  issued,  and  $35,318,984  of  legal-tender  notes,  equal  to 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  additional  bank  notes,  were  retired  and  de- 
stroyed, leaving  $346,681,016  outstanding,  at  which  amount  they  have 
remained  unchanged. 

The  Comptroller  made  no  recommendations  in  regard  to  legislation 
hy  Congress  in  his  report  of  1878. 

COMPTROLLBR'S  REPORT  FOR  1879. 

In  his  report  for  1879,  including  data  up  to  December  1  of  that  year, 
the  Comptroller  discusses  the  relations  of  the  National  banks  to  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  and  the  refunding  of  the  National  debt, 
which  had  recently  received  a  new  impulse  through  the  issue  of  four 
per  cent,  bonds  by  Secretary  Sherman.  In  reference  to  the  resumption 
•of  specie  payments  the  Comptroller  called  attention  to  the  &ct  that 
**the  act  of  January  14,  1876,  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  and  after  January  1, 1879,  to  redeem  in  coin  the  United  States  legal- 
Jtender  notes  then  outstanding  on  their  presentation  for  redemption  at 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  dty  of 
New  York,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  the  leading  industries  and 
•general  business  of  the  country  were  greatly  depressed.  The  agricul- 
tural classes  were  largely  in  debt  and  the  failure  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments and  manufacturing  corporations  in  the  three  years  previous 
represented  more  than  $500,000,000.  During  the  succeeding  years  an 
era  of  economy  supervened,  agricultural  products  greatly  increased, 
.and  the  balance  of  trade  was  turned  largely  in  favor  of  the  United 
States — the  excess  of  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1876  being  more  than 
seventy-nine  millions  of  dollars,  in  1877  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  millions,  in  1878  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mil- 
lions, and  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  millions.     For  1878  the  excess  was  more  than  three 
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times  as  great  as  the  excess  of  1876,  and  more  than  two-thirds  greater 
than  that  of  ISTT. 

Salb  of  Bonds  for  Rbsumptign  Purposes. 

The  Resumption  Act  not  only  fixed  the  day  of  resamption,  but  au- 
thorized the  Secretary,  in  order  to  prepare  and  provide  therefor,  to  use 
any  surplus  revenues  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  sell  at  not  less 
than  par  in  coin  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  described  in  the 
act  of  July  14,  1870.  Under  this  act  the  Secretary  in  1877  sold  at  par 
in  coin  fifteen  millions  of  four  and  a  halfs  and  twenty-five  millions  of 
fours,  and  in  April,  1878,  he  sold  fifty  millions  of  four  and  a  half  per 
cents  at  a  premium  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  coin  in  the  Treas- 
ury continually  increased,  so  that  on  the  day  of  resumption  the  Secre- 
tary held  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  ($135,382,639)  of 
gold  coin  and  bullion,  and  in  addition  over  thirty-two  millions  of  sil- 
ver coin  and  bullion  ($32,476,095),  the  gold  alone  being  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  United  States  notes  then  outstanding. 

The  banks  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Government  by  their  action  in  1878,  an  account  of  which 
has  been  heretofore  given.  The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  in  New  York  became  a  member  of  the  clearing-house,  thus  facili- 
tating the  business  of  the  banks  with  the  Government,  and  the  banks 
agreed  to  receive  United  States  notes  not  only  for  their  ordinary 
btilanees  but  in  payment  of  interest  upon  the  public  debt  and  of  other 
coin  obligations  of  the  Government.  The  bankjs  of  the  country  at  the 
date  of  resumption  held  more  than  one-third  of  the  outstanding  Treas- 
ury notes ;  but  they  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  maintain  resumption  that  none  were  presented  by  them  for 
redemption.  The  people  also  who  held  more  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  the  issues  of  the  National  banks,  based  upon  the  bonds  of 
the  nation,  preferred  such  notes  to  coin  itself.  There  was  therefore  no 
demand  for  payment  of  the  notes  of  the  Government,  and  the  gold  coin 
in  the  Treasury  increased  more  than  thirty-six  millions  in  the  ten 
months  succeeding  the  date  of  resumption.  ♦ 

Refunding  of  thk  Public  Debt. 

In  regard  to  the  National  banks  and  the  refunding  of  the  public 
debt,  the  Comptroller  said  that  the  great  war  debt  of  the  United  States 
was  contracted  in  less  than  four  and  a  half  years.  In  1835  the  country 
was  entirely  out  of  debt  and  on  January  1,  1861,  the  whole  public  debt 
amounted  to  ^6,243,721  only.  During  the  next  six  montlis  it  increased 
at  the  rate  of  about  four  millions  a  month,  being  on  July  1,  1861, 
$90,580,873.  During  the  next  year  it  increased  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
thirty-six  millions  a  month,  and  at  the  close  of  the  tlscal  year  ending 
July  1,  1862,  it  was  $524,176,142.     At  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year  it 

♦Comptroller's  report,  1879. 
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was  $1,119,772,198,  having  more  than  doubled.  During  the  following 
year  it  increased  nearly  seven  hundred  millions,  amounting  on  July  1, 
1864,  to  (1,815,784,370.  During  the  next  nine  months,  to  the  close  of 
the  war,  April  1,  1865,  the  debt  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
millions  a  day,  or  sixty  millions  a  month,  and  for  the  five  months  next 
thereafter  at  the  rate  of  about  three  millions  a  day  or  ninety  millions  a 
month,  reaching  its  maximum  on  August  31,  1865,  at  which  date  it 
amounted  to  $2,845,907,626,  and  was  composed  of  the  foUowing  items: 

Funded  debt fl.l0e,68U191.S0 

Matured  debt l,503,aB0.60 

Temporary  loans 107,148,718.16 

Oertiflcates  of  indebtedness 85.098,000.00 

Five  per  cent,  legal-tender  notes 33,{^4,280.00 

Compound  interest  legal-tender  notes. 217,004.160.00 

Seyen-thirtf  notes 880,000.000.00 

United  States  notes  (legal  tenders) 488,160,5et».00 

Fractional  currency 86.844,742.00 

Suspended  requisitions  uncalled  for 2,111,000.00 

Total |2,845.007,826aSO 

The  temporary  obligations  of  the  Gk>vemment  are  shown  by  the 
table  to  be  more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  of  dollars.  This  immense  amount  was  funded  within  the  three 
years  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war;  and  the  skill  and  good 
judgment  displayed  in  so  doing  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  and  delicate  conditions  under 
which  the  work  was  accomplished.  The  temporary  loans,  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  seven-thirty  notes  and  all  the  other  items  of  the  tem- 
porary debt,  were  either  paid  before  and  at  maturity,  or  were  funded 
into  the  five-twenty  six  per  cent,  bonds,  more  than  one  thousand  six 
hundred  millions  of  which  were  issued. 

The  acts  of  July  14, 1870,  and  January  20,  1871,  authorized  the  issue 
of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  funding  the  five-twenty  six  per  cents.  The 
former  act  authorized  the  issue  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  bonds, 
two  hundred  millions  of  which  were  to  be  five  per  cents,  payable  ten 
years  after  date,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  three  hundred 
millions  of  four  and  a  half  per  cents,  payable  in  fifteen  years,  and  one 
thousand  millions  of  four  per  cents,  payable  in  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  their  issue.  These  bonds  were  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  their 
par  value  in  coin  and  the  proceeds  were  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  the  five- twenty  bonds.  The  latter  act  increased  the  amount  of  the 
five  per  cents,  to  five  hundred  millions,  but  restricted  the  whole  issue 
to  the  amount  originally  authorized,  viz.,  fifteen  hundred  millions. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  funded  debt  on  January  1,  1871,  was 
(1,935,342,700  of  which  (1,437,097,300  consisted  of  five-twenty  six  per 
cent,  bonds  and  (194,567,300  of  ten-forty  five  per  cent,  bonds.  On 
August  1, 1871,  nearly  sixty -six  mlUions  of  new  five  per  cent,  bonds  had 
been  subscribed  for,  chiefiy  by  the  National  bankn.     During  the  same 
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SMnth  an  agreanent  was  entered  into  by  the  Seeretary  with  Jay  Cooke 
4  Ca  lor  the  sale  of  the  remaining  two  hundred  millions  of  said  bonds 
and  in  the  month  of  Jannary,  1B78,  similar  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  sale  of  a  large  additimial  amoont.  The  remainder  of  the  five  hun- 
dred millions  ((178,548,900)  was  sold  during  the  next  three  years,  the 
Seeretary  of  the  Treasury  stating  in  his  report  of  Beoember  6, 1875,  that 
he  had  "the  pleasore  of  annoanohig  to  Congress  that  the  fonding  of  five 
millions  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  into  those  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest 
had  been  aooomplished. " 

COSTBACT8  FOB  THB  SALB  OF  Bon>B. 

On  August  24, 1876,  a  new  contract  was  made  by  the  Seeretary  with 
A.  Belmont  4  Co.  and  associates,  for  the  sale  of  the  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  bonds  authorized.  In 
this  ccmtract  the  Secretary  reserved  the  right  to  terminate  it  by  giving 
ten  days*  notice  to  the  contractors,  and  under  the  contract  calls  were 
made  prior  to  March  4, 1877,  Ux  the  redemption  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  six  per  cents. 

In  May,  1877,  Secretary  Sherman,  availing  himself  of  the  privilege 
secured  in  the  ccmtract,  gave  notice  that  he  would  limit  the  sale  of 
lour  and  a  half  per  cents  to  two  hundred  millions;  and  additional  sub- 
scriptions were  rapidly  made  until  that  amount  was  taken. 

The  avails  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  these  bonds 
were  applied  to  the  redemption  of  five-twenty  sixes,  the  remaining  fif- 
teen millions  being  held  for  resumption  purposes. 

On  June  9,  1877,  a  contract  was  made  with  a  syndicate  for  the  sale 
at  par  in  coin  of  the  four  per  cent,  bonds  authorized  by  the  refunding 
act,  with  the  right  to  terminate  the  contract  at  any  time  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1877,  by  giving  ten  days'  notice  to  the  contracting  parties.  In 
1877  seventy-five  millions  of  the  four  per  cents  were  sold,  and  in  1878 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  1879,  over  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  millions  of  addi- 
tional fours  were  disposed  of,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  millions  were  disposed  of  at  a  premium  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.  Of  this  amount  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  were 
taken  by  the  First  National  Bank,  of  New  York,  and  associates,  and 
the  remainder  by  other  National  banks.  These,  with  the  sales  of  forty 
millions  of  refunding  certificates,  completed  the  refunding  of  all  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  which  were  redeemable. 

Salbs  of  BoNns  Undbr  thb  RBFunniNa  and  Rbsumption  Acts. 

The  sales  of  United  States  bonds  from  1871  to  1879,  under  the  re- 
funding acts,  were  five  hundred  millions  of  fives,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  mUlions  of  four  and  a  halts,  and  1710,345,950  of  four  per 
cents;  in  all  more  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
millions  of  dollars. 
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There  were  alao  sold  for  remimpfion  parposee  after  Hanh  1,  1877. 
ander  authority  of  the  act  of  Janiiar;  14,  1876,  for  the  resumption  of 
spe<de  paymentu,  twenty-five  miilioos  of  foar«,  and  sixtj-flve  inilliMis 
of  four  and  a  half  per  cents;  fifty  millions  of  the  latt«r  being  at  a  pre- 
mium of  one  and  a  Iialf  per  cent. 

The  reduction  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  from 
ite  highest  point  on  August  31,  186S,  to  November  1,  1879,  was  fliSS,- 
88«,SM. 

At  Its  highest  point  the  annual  interest  on  the  debt  was  9150,977,- 
697,  and  in  1879  it  was  reduced  to  983,773,778.  The  refunding  opera- 
tions of  1877-1879  effected  an  annual  reduction  of  interest  amoonting 
to914,290,416,  and  were  at  the  time  without  parallel  fa  flnaaoial  history. 

Public  Dbbt  of  Great  BtUTAtn. 

The  public  debt  of  England  in  January,  1793,  amounted  to  91,191,- 
14S,000.  At  that  date  l^gan  the  great  eipenditnree  caused  by  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  with  Napoleon,  extending  from  1793  to 
1S16. 

Statement  qf  British  Debt.  I79S-I816. 
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Between  these  dates  stocks  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of  3,881 
millions  of  dollars  were  placed  on  the  market  at  rates  of  interest  vary- 
ing from  three  to  five  per  cent.  The  average  rate  of  discount  at 
which  the  stock  was  sold  was  thirty-three  per  cent.,  and  the  average 
rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  money  actually  received  from  the  sale  was 
five  and  fifteen-hundredths  per  cent.  In  1817  the  total  debt  including 
exchequer  bills  and  exchequer  bonds  wa^  $4,040,543,610,  the  annual  in- 
terest on  which  was  $142,750,195.  The  total  debt  in  1875  had  dimin- 
ished to  $3,876,741,930,  with  an  annual  charge  for  interest  and  cost  of 
management  of  $135,472,400.  In  1878  there  appeared  a  slight  increase, 
the  amount  of  the  debt  then  being  $3,888,907,980,  with  interest  and 
cost  of  management  amounting  to  $142,063,756.  The  preceding  table 
gives  interesting  information  as  to  the  rates  at  which  the  British  debt 
was  placed  upon  the  market  during  the  years  1793-1816,  inclusive, 
showing  the  rates  actually  realized  by  investors,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing  in  this  case,  the  interest  paid  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
money  actually  received.     The  pound  sterling  is  counted  as  five  dollars. 

Proposed  Substitution  of  Legait-Tknder  Notes  for  Nationai* 

Bank  Currency. 

In  the  year  1879,  with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  there  be- 
gan a  large  influx  of  gold  into  the  United  States.  The  banks,  however, 
did  not  increase  their  stock  of  gold  in  proportion.  There  were  many 
propositions  afoot  for  the  substitution  of  Treasury  notes  for  National 
bank  notes.  The  Comptroller  urgently  recommended  that  the  banks 
increase  their  gold  coin  to  at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 
to  insure  this  increase  recommended  that  notes  of  the  smaller  denomi- 
nations be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  addition  of  coin  to  the 
circulation  of  the  country  would  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  paper  money  when  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  business  and 
to  send  home  for  redemption  both  legal-tender  and  National  bank 
notes.  The  accumulation  of  the  legal-tender  notes  in  dull  times  in  the 
money  centers  would  lead,  as  it  did,  to  constant  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject in  Congress,  because  of  the  fancied  connection  between  the  dull 
times  and  the  scarcity  of  currency  away  from  the  money  centers. 
Then  was  the  time  to  secure  a  currency  that  would  act  automatically, 
the  best  currency  being  that  which  most  readily  adapts  itself  to  the 
wants  of  business,  although  the  cost  may  be  greater,  because,  notwith- 
standing the  first  expense,  an  elastic  paper  money  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  end. 

The  Comptroller  saw  the  danger  to  the  National  banking  system 
and  to  the  finances  of  the  country  from  an  increase  of  Treasury  notes, 
and  very  strenuously  argued  against  any  action  by  Congress  that  would 
permit  it. 

In  order  to  save  the  net  amount  of  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars 

interest  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  National  banks  upon  the  bonds 
11 
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deposited  to  secure  their  circulation,  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Na- 
tional banking  system  and  issue  additional  Treasury  notes.  He  proph- 
esied that  the  abolition  of  the  National  banking  system  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  prohibiting  State  bank 
circulation,  and  said : 

''The  South  desires  the  repeal  of  this  tax  because  it  belieres  that  such  repeal 
will  be  followed  by  the  organization  of  numerous  banks  under  State  charters,  which 
will  issue  circulation  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  will  stimulate  the  business  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  East  and  North  and  a  portion  of  the  West  desire  it,  for  a 
different  reason,  perhaps,  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  the  National  banking  sys- 
tem, namely,  to  prevent  the  issue  of  Govemment  notes,  because  they  believe  that  a 
system  of  State  notes,  at  the  worst,  can  only  injure  the  credit  of  individuals,  while 
the  unrestricted  issue  of  United  States  notes  may  be  followed  by  a  new  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  and  injure  not  only  every  kind  of  private  business,  but  also  the 
credit  of  the  nation.^' 

If  the  ideas  of  the  Comptroller  at  this  time  had  been  found  capable 
of  being  put  into  practice  in  the  face  of  the  political  elements  striving 
for  cheaper  money,  the  National  banks  would,  in  the  end,  no  doubt, 
have  furnished  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States. 

VAiiUE  OF  Circulation  Privilege  in  1879. 

In  1879  the  Comptroller  calculated  the  value  of  the  circulation  priv- 
ilege to  the  National  banks  as  follows:  The  banks  then  held 
97,227,700  of  called  bonds,  five  and  six  per  cents,  upon  which  interest 
had  ceased.  The  other  five  and  six  per  cents  held  by  the  banks  would 
become  payable  in  a  little  over  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific 
railroad  currency  sixes,  of  which  they  held  only  $4,465,000.  These 
bonds,  when  payable,  he  assumed,  would  all  be  exchanged  for  others 
bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Supposing  all  should  be  converted 
into  four  per  cents,  the  annual  interest  received  on  their  bonds  by  the 
banks  would  be  $9,822,666.  If  the  capital  invested  in  bonds  were 
loaned  directly  upon  commercial  paper  or  upon  bonds  and  mortgages 
at  eight  per  cent.,  it  would  yield  $29,722,656,  instead  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived as  interest  on  the  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulation.  The 
circulation  received  on  the  four  per  cents  would,  at  eight  percent., 
earn  $24,884,084,  and  this  added  to  the  $9,822,666  interest  received  on 
the  four  per  cents  would  make  a  total  income  to  the  banks  from  their 
bonds  and  circulation  of  ^34,706,750,  which  exceeds  the  sum  the  banks 
could  earn  by  loaning  the  capital  invested  in  four  per  cent,  bonds  by 
about  five  millions  of  dollars  only ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  difference 
of  five  millions  of  dollars  is  the  real  profit  the  banks  derive  from  circu- 
lation, and  was,  in  1879,  only  one  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  bonds.  That  this  profit  was  not  any  great  induce- 
ment to  the  investment  of  capital  in  National  bank  stock  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  this  time  there  were  1,005  State  banks  and  2,634  pri- 
vate bankers  in  the  country  who  found  banking  more  profitable  out- 
fide  of  than  in  the  National  banking  system. 
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ILLBOAIi  CBRTIFICATIOir  OF  CHXOKS. 

The  oertiflcation  of  checks  illegaUy  by  some  of  the  National  banks 
in  New  York  city  attracted  pubiie  attention  tliis  year.  The  history  of 
this  was  tliat  on  February  19  and  March  3, 1869,  two  extraordinary 
aets  were  passed  by  the  Fortieth  Congress  in  reference  to  the  bosineas 
of  banking.  The  first  proliibited  the  loaning  of  money  upon  United 
States  or  National  bank  notes  as  collateral  security,  for  the  porpoee  of 
eontracting  the  currency,  and  the  second  prohibited  the  oertification 
of  ehecks  drawn  upon  any  National  bank  unless  the  drawer  actually 
had  the  money  on  deposit  in  such  bank.  The  penalty  for  the  violation 
of  the  first  section  was  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  a  forfeiture 
of  one-tbird  of  the  money  loaned.  The  officer  or  officers  of  the  bank 
were  also  liable  to  a  further  i)enalty  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  money 
loaned.  The  penalty  for  the  illegal  certification  of  checks  was  forfeit- 
ure of  the  charter  of  the  bank.  This  last  penalty  was  found  inadequate 
to  stop  the  illegal  certification  of  checks.  It  seemed  an  unsuitable 
remedy,  as  it  necessitated  the  closing,  it  might  be  at  great  loss  to  inno- 
cent stockholders,  of  institutions  otherwise  of  benefit  to  the  commun- 
ity and  perfectly  solvent.  The  House,  therefore,  on  June  19, 1870, 
passed  another  act  imposing  a  fine  of  of  not  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  and  not  more  than  five  years'  imprisonment,  or  both,  upon  the 
officers  of  a  bank  who  should  illegally  certify  checks.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  almost  unanimously,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  The  prac- 
tice, however,  was  checked  and  was  not  renewed  to  any  great  extent 
until  1879,  when  the  Comptroller  took  action  to  check  it  by  ordering 
special  examinations  in  order  to  procure  evidence,  if  any  such  existed, 
upon  which  to  base  suits  for  forfeiture  of  charter.  This  had  the  ex- 
pected effect  of  again  checking  the  practice. 

COMPTROLLKR'S  RkPORT  FOR  1880. 

In  his  report  for  1880  the  Comptroller  gave  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  National  banks  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
referring  to  the  increase  in  loans  and  the  re<luction  of  interest  rates. 
He  also  made  some  comparisons  with  the  operations  of  the  banks  of 
England  and  France.     In  summing  up  he  said : 

**  This  brief  outliue  of  some  of  the  transactions  of  the  National  banks  covers  the 
most  important  perioil  of  the  finaneial  history  of  the  country,  and  shows  the  im- 
men.«»e  a<lvantaf?e  exi)eriencwl  from  having  during  the  years  following  the  great  war 
an  exc»ellent  banking  system.  The  system  was  establishetl,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  banks,  but  for  the  benetlt  of  the  {Hople.  Its  ample  basis  of  nn- 
impain-fl  cai>itaU  its  larire  surplus,  its  large  cash  rt^serves,  its  secured  circulation,  its 
prottH:tion  to  dei>ositors  an<l  its  general  management,  must  commend  it  to  every 
Ftudent  of  political  e<'ononiy  ;  and  it  is  among  the  most  gratifying  of  political  signs 
that  daring  the  late  exciting  campaign,  while  both  parties  have  (>laime<i  the  creclit  of 
baring  brought  alxmt  a  return  \o  si>e<-ie  payments,  neither  party  has  urge<l  the 
aboUflbment  of  the  system.     The  National  Imnks  have  now  entered  upon  a  new 
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career.  The  machinery  is  in  excellent  working  order,  and  bnt  little  legislation  is 
needed  to  perfect  it  into  a  homogeneous  system  which  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
nation/' 

How  little  these  expectations  were  fulfilled  will  be  seen  in  future 
pages.  In  fact,  the  very  next  year  an  attack  was  begun  upon  the  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  kept  up  with  great  pertinacity  in  one  or  more 
directions  until  the  national  currency  issued  by  the  banks  has  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  direct  issues  of  the  Gk>vemment,  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  National  banks  and  their  safety  and  solvency  have 
been  impaired  by  unwise  financial  legislation.  In  the  report  of  1880, 
the  Comptroller  discussed  the  rates  of  taxation,  the  losses  of  the  banks 
as  compared  with  their  surplus,  dividends  and  earnings,  and  renewed 
previous  recommendations  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  capital  and  de- 
posits, and  of  the  two-cent  stamp  tax  on  bank  checks.  The  National 
Bank  Act  authorized  the  use  as  reserve  of  clearing-house  certificates 
representing  specie  or  lawful  money  specially  deposited  for  the  purposes 
of  any  clearing-house  association.  The  law  also  allowed  the  issue  of 
certificates  of  deposit  for  legal-tender  notes  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  They  were  issued  in  denominations  of  (5,000  first  in  1873. 
On  June  30,  1875,  there  were  outstanding  $59,045,000,  of  which  the 
banks  held  $47,310,000.  June  30,  1876,  there  were  $33,140,000  out- 
standing, the  banks  holdmg  $29, 330, 000.  On  June  30, 1879,  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  $29,330,000,  of  which  the  banks  held  (June  14)  $25,180,- 
000.  On  October  1,  1880,  these  certificates  were  reduced  to  $9,885,000, 
the  banks  holding  $7,655,000.  The  rapid  redemption  of  these  certifi- 
cates after  resumption  was  due  to  the  demand  for  United  States  notes. 
They  had  been  used  for  effecting  clearings  for  which  they  were  most 
convenient.  Gold  certificates,  also  first  issued  by  the  Treasurer  in 
1865,  were  used  for  clearing-house  purposes.  On  June  30,  1875,  there 
were  $21,796,300  of  these  certificates  outstanding,  the  National  banks 
holding  $12,642,180.  The  Treasury  discontinued  the  issue  of  gold  cer- 
tificates December  1,  1878,  and  the  outstanding  amount  decreased 
so  that  the  banks  no  longer  found  them  available. 

These  two  sources  of  convenient  documents,  representing  legal- 
tenders  and  gold,  suitable  for  effecting  clearings  having  failed,  and  gold 
coin  having  rapidly  accumulated,  the  banks  in  New  York  established  a 
depository  for  gold  coin  for  the  convenience  of  the  clearing-house. 
This  was  the  Bank  of  America,  which  issued  the  first  bank  certificates 
of  deposit  on  October  14,  1879.  The  fuU  capacity  of  the  vault  was 
$39,550,000.  Of  these  certificates  the  National  banks  on  October  1, 
1880,  held  $36,189,000.  Similar  depositories  of  gold  coin,  for  which 
clearing-house  certificates  were  issued,  were  agreed  upon  by  the  clear- 
ing-house banks  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  This  device 
saved  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  transporting  the  coin  itself  from 
bank  to  bank  in  the  payment  of  clearing-house  balances. 

The  small  profit  on  circulation  tended  to  take  away  the  property  of 
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«]afltioity  from  the  National  bank  circulation,  and  the  Comptroller 
recommended  that  upon  the  deposit  of  the  necessary  amount  of  bonds 
the  banks  be  permitted  to  issue  circulation  to  an  amount  equal  to  their 
paid-in  capitaL  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  then  x)ending  in  Congress, 
and  the  Comptroller  stated  that  the  National  bank  circulation  could, 
if  the  banks  deposited  the  necessary  bonds,  under  present  law  be  in- 
creased seventy  millions  of  dollars.  He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that 
there  would  be  a  yery  great  increase,  but  thought  that  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  the  permission  given  in  the  bill  would  be  desirable. 
He  said  there  was  a  certain  class  of  banks  with  capital  exceeding  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  that  would  find  it  convenient  during  the  fall 
season  when  curren<^y  was  in  demand  to  increase  their  cutsulation,  not- 
withstanding the  high  price  of  bonds. 

The  Comptroller  called  attention  to  the  requirement  of  existing  law 
that  all  National  bank  notes  be  signed  by  the  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  the  Cashier  of  the  issuing  bank.  A  number  of  banks  had 
flOQght  to  relieve  their  officers  of  the  labor  of  signing  notes  by  having 
the  necessary  signatures  lithographed,  and  the  Comptroller  recom- 
mended a  law  requiring  the  written  signature  of  at  least  one  bank  offi- 
cer, and  impofiing  a  penalty  for  evasion. 


XI 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM   FROM 

1881  TO  1884. 

Legislation  of  1881  —  Forcing  National  banks  to  buy  bonds  -^  Proposed  repeal  of  act 
of  June  20,  1874—  Sj-nopsis  of  bill  of  1881  —  Veto  of  bill— Withdrawal  of  bonds 
by  banks— Attitude  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  —  f^xtension  of  bonds 
in  1881  —  Renewal  of  National  bank  charters —  flxtension  act  of  1882  —  Organisa- 
tion of  new  banks — Bank  failures  in  1882  —  Losses  by  National  bank  insolvency — 
Ck>ntraction  of  National  bank  currency— Comptroller's  plan  for  redacing  inter- 
est on  bonds — Oyer-certlAcation  of  checks  —  Legislation  of  1883-84. 

National  Bank  Legislation  of  1881. 

The  year  1881  opened  with  the  oonsideratioD  by  Coogreas  of  legisla- 
tion very  important  to  the  National  banks.  A  large  portion  of  the 
public  debt,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  and  six  per  cent.,  was 
to  mature  on  or  before  July  1,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
refunding  of  the  principal  part  of  these  bonds.  A  bill  was  prepared 
authorizing  the  issue  of  four  hundred  miUions  of  three  per  cent,  bonds 
redeemable  after  five  and  payable  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
issue,  and  also  certificates  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  redeemable  after  one  year  and  payable  after  ten  years,  also 
bearing  three  per  cent,  interest.  These  bonds  were  to  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  used  to  pay  the  maturing  bonds,  or  they  might  be  exchanged 
for  them,  the  rate  of  interest  being  adjusted.  The  National  banks  held 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  the  maturing  bonds. 

A  section  was  appended  to  the  refunding  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  as  large  a  market  as  possible  for  the  new  bonds  among  the 
National  banks.  This  section  provided  that  after  May  1,  1881,  when 
the  fives  matured,  the  new  three  per  cent,  bonds  should  be  the  only' 
United  States  securities  receivable  as  security  for  National  bank  circu- 
lation. It  was  provided  that  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulation^ 
upon  which  interest  had  ceased,  sliould  be  withdrawn  within  thirty 
days  from  such  cessation  of  interest  or  the  liaiik  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Receiver.  Under  the  act  of  June  2t\  1874,  the  retirement  of 
circulation  in  order  to  withdraw  the  Ixnid  or  bi>nds  securing  it  was  & 
simple  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  Ivank  could  depi>sit  legal-tender  notes 
equalliu^r  the  circulation  with  the  Tn>^viurer  of  the  United  States,  the 
Oovcrnuient  becoming  n^sponsiblc  for  the  riHlomption  of  the  notes. 
Before  June  2^),  1874,  the  withdrawal  of  Inmds  had  beeu  a  more  dilBcalt 
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matter,  beoMne  it  had  been  neeeaaary  for  the  bank  deehing  to  do  ao  to 
gather  op  ita  eiroiilation,  the  very  notes  themaelvea,  and  retam  them 
to  the  Comptrcdler  of  the  Onnrencjr.  Aa  the  notes  of  each  particiikr 
bank  beeame  aeattered  all  over  the  ooontry,  it  waa  almost  an  impoad- 
bllitj  to  gather  tliem  ap  withhi  any  reasonable  time.  The  aet  of  June 
20, 1874,  had  been  passed  to  remedy  this  difficulty  and  to  faoilitate  a 
redistribation  of  the  enrrenoy'  among  the  dliferent  sections  of  the  ooon- 
try. PraotioaUy  a  National  bank  desiring  to  withdraw  its  bonds  would 
borrow  of  its  eorreq>ondent  the  l^fal-tender  notes  necessary  to  retire 
the  droolation  based  thereon,  the  deposit  woold  be  made  with  the 
United  States  Treasurer,  who  woold  torn  over  the  bonds  to  the  corre- 
qrandent  bank.  The  latter  woold  sell  the  bonds,  rdmborse  itself,  and 
rstom  the  balance  to  the  bcnrowing  bank 

Proposbd  Rbpsaii  of  thb  Act  of  Juitb  20,  1874. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  before  Ckmgress  was  to  repeal  the  aet 
of  Jane  20,  1874,  and  thos  leave  to  the  banks  that  woold  soon  be 
oUiged  to  withdraw  matoring  bonds,  only  the  extremely  impraotieable 
resooroe  of  gathering  op  their  own  notes  and  sending  them  in  lor 
retirement.  This  they  woold  have  to  do  within  the  thirty  days  after 
matoiity,  or  failing  to  do'  so  they  woold  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Receivers  to  be  closed  and  liquidated  according  to  law.  The  banks 
coold,  if  they  did  not  care  to  gather  up  their  circnlatioD,  purchase  the 
new  bonds  and  exchange  them  for  the  maturing  bonds.  As  the  majority 
of  these  institutions  had  all  their  resources  loaned  out  in  the  usual 
course  of  business,  they  were  not  prepared  to  advance  the  money 
necessary  to  buy  the  new  bonds  in  order  to  substitute  them  for  the 
maturing  bonds.  Their  only  other  resource  was  to  borrow  the  money 
for  the  purpose.  With  the  outlook  that  tboasands  of  banks  would  in 
the  event  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  be  seeking  to  borrow  money  for  the 
same  purpose,  there  was  danger  that  a  panic  would  be  produced  in  the 
money  market.  There  was  still  another  thing  that  many  banks  might 
do  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which  the  proposed  bill  seemed  to  place  them 
in,  and  that  was  to  reduce  their  bonds  to  the  minimum  required  by  the 
act  of  June  20,  1874,  viz.,  $50,000,  in  advance  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
But  to  prevent  this  action  the  minimum  was  raised  by  the  bill  to  one- 
third  of  the  capital  stock. 

Synopsis  op  the  Bill  op  1881. 

The  bill  prevented  the  banks  from  depositing  legal-tender  notes  to 
retire  circulation,  and  compelled  tliem  to  gather  up  the  circulation  itself 
in  order  to  withdraw  tlieir  maturing  bonds.  It  increased  the  minimum 
of  bonds  they  were  obliged  to  Icoep  on  deposit,  and  compelled  them  to 
buy  a  certain  amount  oi  bonds  at  par,  the  rate  of  interest  on  which  was 
so  low  that  it  was  uncertain  wliether  the  bonds  would  remain  at  par  in 
the  market  or  not.     On  January  25,  1881,  the  Finance  Committee  of 
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the  Senate  invited  Mr.  Sherman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry 
Upton,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Knox,  the  Comptroller  o 
Currency,  to  give  their  views  on  the  bill.  Mr.  Sherman  expre88e< 
opinion  that  the  loan  could  not  be  negotiated  at  three  per  cent,  i 
est,  and  produced  tables  to  sustain  his  view.     Mr.  Knox  said : 

*' Section  five  of  the  funding  act  of  1881  deranges  the  whole  machinery  c 
banking.  It  prevents  the  banks  from  increasing  and  reducing  their  circulati 
pleasure  and  provides  in  effect  for  a  permanent  deposit  of  bonds  amounting  t 
third  of  the  capital  of  each  bank.  It  also  provides  that  if  a  bank  has  too  ma< 
culation  it  shall  keep  it,  and  if  it  has  too  little  it  should  not  increase  it  unless  it 
deposit  bonds  which  are  almost  certain  to  be  worth  less  than  par.  It  subjec 
banks  to  an  almost  certain  loss  and  compels  them  to  continue  to  submit  to  tt 
when  they  might  at  times  retrieve  or  diminish  it  by  depositing  lawful  money 
Treasury  and  again  coming  into  possession  of  their  own  bonds  if  the  market 
should  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  sale.*' 

The  interview  continued  several  days.  The  Treasurer  of  the  U: 
States,  Mr.  Uilflllan,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  tfa 
of  June  20,  1874.  He  asserted  that  in  some  instances  the  privilei 
depositing  legal  tender  notes  to  retire  circulation  had  been  uae 
speculative  purposes,  and  that  it  had  caused  loss  to  the  United  8 
in  printing  new  bank  notes  taken  out  immediately  in  j^ace  of  tho 
tired.  The  bill,  including  the  fifth  section,  finally  passed  both  b 
of  Congress,  but  was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes  on  March  3,  1881 

Withdrawal  of  Bonds  by  Banks. 

The  banks,  alarmed  by  the  impending  passage  of  the  bfflii 
would  prevent  the  free  withdrawal  of  their  bonds  by  depositing  ] 
tender  notes,  and  compel  them  to  gather  up  their  circulatioQ 
great  inconvenience  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  ooantTy, 
advantage  of  the  time  remaining  and  deposited  legal>tendera. 
number  of  banks  taking  this  counte  was  141.  located  in  tweQtj 
8tates«  and  the  amount  of  legal-tenders  deposited  by  them  was  %^ 
434,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Rtatsb  akd  Citibb 

PhUadelphia. 6 

Pennsylvania 14 

Bu<toa 4 

MiHfeMchuwtts. 2 

i\>,»oect»cut 10 

Mootaoa 1 

District  of  Columbia.  1 

Rhode  l»UDd S 

Nebraska. 2 

Kansas. 2 

lUioois 10 

Maine 2 

North  CariUina 1 

XaiTiaml. 1 

Totab 


boiilcft. 


AwMmni.  Stat»  AiTD  Crrna. 

$2,500,800  New  York  city t 

2,019,900  New  York. SI 

UOBCIOO  New  Jersey ft 

81,(00  Indiaiia 10 

l,6:3i,4a0  Miamuri. 2 

9S,000  Vinrtnia. 1 

rs,000  Ohio If 

98SJ900  MinoefiuUL 2 

\n,9»  Kentucky 1 

81,aa>  MMklgmn 1 

S4Sk«DD  Iowa 4 

12&,WI»  Vertnoot 2 

13&,lU»  WltixMMiii 1 

rtajo 
m 


^ 
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One-third  of  the  bondi  to  withdrawn  were  sabseqaentlyredepoaited. 
IVMrmne  months  allerwardB  the  total  amount  of  bonds  redepoaited  by 
the  hanks  making  these  withdrawals  was  less  than  seven  millions  of 
doDaia.  There  was  no  eyidoiee  obtained  that  there  was  any  eombinar 
tioQ  among  the  hanks  to  deposit  legal-tenders  and  withdraw  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  deranging  the  money  maricet,  although  the  faet  of  saeh 
a  eomhination  was  often  asserted  by  those  hostile  to  the  banks.  If  the 
bQl  had  passed  there  were  nearly  seventy  millions  of  bonds  held  by  the 
banks  whioh  would  have  been  subject  to  compulsory  withdrawal,  and 
that  only  eighteen  millions  were  actually  withdrawn  in  antidpatkm  is 
of  itself  a  proof  that  there  was  no  oombination. 

Posmosr  of  thb  Unitbd  Statrs  Tbbasubbr. 

Why  this  compulsory  and  unnecessary  feature  of  the  bill  was  intro- 
doeed  Is  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  some  way 
the  rssolt  of  a  ajpMt  of  hortility  to  the  National  bank  circulation,  and  of 
a  desire  to  substitute  Treasury  notes  and  Government  paper  for  such  dr- 
eulatkm.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  had  been  hostile  to  Section 
loor  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  had  endeavored  to  eimstrue  it  most  unfavorably  to  the  banks. 
He  first  soug^  to  compel  small  banlu  with  a  capital  of  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which,  under  the  previous  law  had 
been  required  to  maintain  a  minimum  deposit  of  bonds  equal  to  one- 
third  of  their  capital,  to  increase  that  sum  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
question  raised  by  him  was  referred  to  the  Attomey-Gtoneral,  who  decided 
that  fifty  thousand  was  the  minimum  for  those  banks  only  whose  capi- 
tal was  of  such  amount  that  one-third  thereof  would  equal  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  or  more,  but  that  where  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank  was 
such  that  one-third  of  it  was  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  then  such 
one-third  of  the  capital  was  the  minimum  deposit  of  bonds  for  such 
bank. 

Defeated  in  his  construction  of  law  in  this  case,  Treasurer  Gflfillan 
nused  another  point  after  the  veto  of  the  funding  act  of  1881.  Before 
May  23,  1881,  he  as  well  as  his  predecessors  in  office  had,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  both  to  the  banks  and  the  Government,  permitted  the 
redemption  c»f  bond^  called  for  payment  by  the  following  method.  The 
banks  sent  a  power  of  attorney  aathorizing  the  Comptroller  to  with- 
draw the  bonds  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  assign  them 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  redemption  on  account  of  the  bank, 
as  much  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  as  might  be  necessary  to  be  used 
to  retire  the  circulation  secured  by  the  bonds,  the  latter  being  never 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
banlLS  were  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  first  sending  in  money 
to  retire  their  circulation  and  the  Government  was  enabled  to  get  its 
bonds  with  more  promptitude.  On  May  23  Treasurer  GUfillan  declined 
longer  to  allow  this  method  of  withdrawal  and  redemption,  alleging 
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that  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  were  oohi,  and  not  legal-tender  notes,  and 
that  Section  four  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  required  deposits  for  the 
retirement  of  circulation  to  be  made  in  legal-tender  notes  only.  This 
question  was  likewise  referred  to  the  Attorney-General.  The  Attomey- 
Gtoeral  decided  that  Government  notes  are  promises  to  pay  dollars  and 
for  such  promises  the  thing  promised  may  be  substituted  by  the  prom- 
iser,  and  that  coin  of  the  United  States  is  a  legal  tender  in  aU  payments. 
These  endeavors  of  the  Treasurer  to  throw  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  the  free  redemption  and  issue  of  National  bank  notes  were  defeated, 
but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  act  of  June  20,  1B74,  had  been  repealed,  or 
if  the  narrow  constructions  sought  to  be  put  upon  it  by  the  Treasurer 
had  prevailed,  the  refunding  operations  of  1881  would  have  been  x)er- 
formed  with  far  greater  inconvenience. 

COITTINUANCE  OF  FiVE  AND  SiX  PeR  CENT.    BONDS  IN  1881. 

The  refunding  bill  of  1881  having  failed  to  receive  the  President's 
signature,  another  course  was  taken  by  the  new  Administration  of 
President  Garfield,  who  succeeded  President  Hayes  on  March  4, 1881,  in 
regard  to  the  maturing  debt  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Windom,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  adopted  a  plan  for  extending  these  bonds  at 
a  reduced  rate  of  interest.  On  March  1,  1881,  five  per  cent,  bonds 
amounting  to  $469,320,650  were  outstanding  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  Government  after  May  1,  1881,  and  six  per  cent,  bonds  amount- 
ing to  9202,266,550  were  also  outstanding  redeemable  after  July  1, 1881. 
On  April  11  the  whole  amount  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  was  called  for  pay- 
ment on  July  1,  1881,  but  to  holders  of  all  the  six  per  cent,  bonds  per- 
mission was  given  to  have  their  bonds  continued  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government  with  interest  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum, 
provided  they  should  so  request  and  the  bonds  should  be  received  by 
the  Treasury  on  or  before  May  10,  1881,  the  time  being  subsequently 
extended  until  May  20.  There  were  presented  for  continuance  $178,- 
055,150  out  of  the  ^02,266,550  of  outstanding  sixes.  The  remainder, 
$24,211,400,  were  paid  upon  presentation,  interest  having  ceased.  On 
May  12  a  similar  offer  was  made  to  the  holders  of  the  five  per  cent, 
bonds,  the  limit  of  time  for  presentation  for  extension  being  fixed  on 
July  1,  1881.  On  the  latter  date  notice  was  given  of  the  payment  on 
October  1,  1881,  of  the  registered  fives,  whose  holders  had  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  continuance.  The  total  amount  of  fives 
continued  was  $401,504,900,  and  the  amount  paid  $67,815,750.  Of  the 
maturing  sixes  $61,901,800  were  held  by  the  banks  and  $53,741,600  were 
continued  at  three  and  a  half  per  c^nt.  Of  the  maturing  fives  $172,- 
348,350  were  held  by  the  banks.  All  of  these  were  continued,  and  on 
November  1  the  holdinprs  of  fives  continueil  at  the  lower  rate  of  interest 
had  increasi»d  to  $187,G.*i4,r)50.  On  the  whole  the  veto  of  the  refunding 
bill  of  1881  by  President  Hayes  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  exercise  of 
the  power  resting  in  him.     The  rate  of  three  per  cent,  fixed  for  the 
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lioodi  anthoriied  by  the  bill  was  not  wanraoted  by  tbe  stesto  of  fbm 
umtUU  or  the  bonowing  power  of  the  United  States.  The  eitet  in 
tiie  bin  to  give  the  bonds  a  forced  oireolatioii  at  the  expenie  of  tiie 
HalioDal  banking  qrttem,  if  penisted  in,  would  meet  probably  have 
utterly  deranged  the  money  market  and  dieeredited  the  bonds.  The 
three  and  a  half  per  oent.  rate  adopted  for  o(»itinning  the  sixes  and 
lives  was  probably  a  little  more  than  the  tme  figure  at  wUeh  the 
Ctovemment  eoold  have  bcnrrowed  npon  new  bonds  duly  anthoiised, 
bat  not  more  in  excess  than  the  expense  of  floating  a  new  loan. 

BXTSraOBT  OF  CORFOBATB  EXISTBVCB  OP  THX  NATIOBTAL  BANKS. 

In  his  report  lor  1881  the  Comptroller  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  fact  that  the  corporate  existence  of  the  first  oiganised 
National  bank  would  expire  <m  January  1, 1888,  and  that  on  and  before 
February  26, 1888,  the  corporate  existence  of  898  National  banks  would 
expire.  He  recommended  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  extension  of 
the  charter  of  the  banks  about  to  expire.  The  first  ounency  act  crea* 
ting  the  Natlona]  banking  system,  which  beeame  a  law  February  S8, 
1888,  contained  a  provision  that  the  corporate  existence,  or  suceesslony 
of  each  bank  should  be  for  the  period  mentioned  in  its  articles  of 
association,  but  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  tbe  date  of  the  act 
Some  few  banks  in  their  articles  of  association  fixed  periods  rather  less 
than  the  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  and  these  were  the  ones 
whose  corporate  existence  expired  before  February  25,  1883.  The  act 
of  June  3,  1864,  which  superseded  the  act  of  February  25,  1883,  and 
Section  6136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  provided  that  thebanlss  oi^ganized 
under  thoee  acts  should  have  a  corporate  existence  for  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  their  oiig^anization  certificate. 

The  recommendation  of  tbe  Comptroller  was  that  an  act  be  passed 
authortxing  any  National  bank  with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller, 
at  any  time  within  two  years  prior  to  tbe  date  of  the  expiration  of  its 
corporate  existence,  to  extend  its  period  of  succession  for  twenty  years 
by  amending  its  articles  of  association.  The  necessary  amendment  to 
the  articles  of  association  was  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  vote  of  share- 
holders owning  two-tbirds  of  the  stock  and  duly  certified  to  the  Comp. 
troller.  The  object  was  that  the  responsibility  for  extension  might  rest 
with  the  Comptroller  and  to  enable  him  to  examine  throughly  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  bank.  The  Comptroller  further  suggested  that  if,  tor 
any  reason.  Congress  should  not  favorably  consider  a  bill  for  extending 
charters,  the  banks  could  still  under  existing  law  renew  their  existence 
If  they  so  desired,  and  in  the  absence  of  prohibitory  legislation  many  of 
them  would  undoubtedly  on  the  expiration  of  their  charters  organise 
new  associations  with  nearly  the  same  stockholders  as  before  and  would 
then  apply  for  and  obtain  from  tbe  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  certifi- 
cates authorizing  them  to  continue  business  for  twenty  years  from  the 
dates  of  their  new  organization  certificates.    Such  a  course  of  procedure 
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would  have  been  perfectly  legal,  and  the  Comptroller  had  no  discre- 
tionary power  in  the  matter.  The  Attorney-General  on  February  28, 
1882,  rendered  an  opinion  m  which  he  decided  that  the  National  bank- 
mg  laws  did  not  prevent  the  stockholders  of  an  association,  the  corpor- 
ate existence  of  which  had  expired,  from  organizing  a  new  association 
with  the  same  name.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  banking  laws  to 
prevent  an  expiring  National  association  being  converted  into  a  State 
bank,  and  that  bank  subsequently  reconverting  into  a  National  bank 
with  the  name  of  the  expired  National  association. 

Passage  of  the  Extension  Act  of  July  12,  1882. 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  December,  1881,  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  the  extension  of  the  corporate  existence  of  National 
banks,  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  Comptroller.  It  was 
amended  in  many  particulars  and  passed  the  House  on  May  30,  1882, 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  sixty-seven.  It  was  stOl 
further  amended  in  the  Senate,  passing  that  body  June  22,  1882,  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-four  to  fourteen.  It  again  passed  the  House  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Conference  Committee,  July  10,  one  hundred  and  ten  to 
seventy-nine,  one  hundred  and  one  not  voting,  and  was  approved  by 
the  President  July  12,  1882. 

The  act  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  corporate  existence  of  all 
National  banks  for  twenty  years,  by  the  amendment  of  their  articles  of 
association.  It  provided  that  the  Comptroller  upon  receipt  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bank  and  the  amendment  certified  by  the  association, 
shall  cause  a  special  examination  to  be  made  to  determine  its  condi- 
tion, and  authorized  him  to  grant  his  certificate  for  the  proposed  ex- 
tension if  the  condition  of  the  association  is  found  to  be  satisfactory. 
It  provided  that  any  shareholder  not  assenting  to  the  amendment  of 
the  articles  of  association  may  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  directors 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  that  he  desires  to  withdraw  from  said  association,  in  which 
case  he  was  authorized  to  receive  the  value  of  his  shares,  to  be  deter- 
mined in  a  specified  way.  The  law  also  provided  that  in  any  associa- 
tion organized  to  take  the  place  of  an  expiring  association,  and  retain- 
ing the  same  name,  the  shareholders  of  the  old  association  shall  be  en- 
titled to  preference  in  the  allotment  of  shares  of  the  new  association 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  held  by  them  in  the  old.  The 
circulating  notes  of  an  association  extending  its  corporate  existence, 
issued  to  it  previous  to  such  extension,  were  to  be  retired  gradually  by 
redemption,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  lawful  money  was  to  be  de- 
posited to  retire  all  such  circulation  as  might  at  the  end  of  that  period 
remain  outstanding,  and  any  gain  that  might  arise  from  any  notes  that 
might  for  any  reason  fail  to  be  presented  for  redemption  should  enure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  Notes  of  a  new  pattern  were  to  be 
issued  to  the  extending  bank  to  render  them  easily  distinguishable 
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from  the  old.  Banks  whose  charters  expured  that  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  extension  were  to  give  notice  of  liquidation 
and  deposit  lawful  money  according  to  law.  Such  expiring  banks  as 
might  require  time  to  liquidate  their  affairs  were  permitted  to  continue 
their  corporate  existence  for  that  sole  purpose.  The  new  notes  issued 
were  prepared  with  special  provisions  against  counterfeiting.  The  five 
dollar  note  bore  for  its  vignette  a  portrait  of  President  Garfield,  and 
those  of  other  denominations  had  the  charter  number  of  the  bank 
printed  six  times  in  the  margin.     The  colors  were  brown  and  green. 

Extension  of  National  Bank  Charters. 

By  November,  1882,  thirty  banks  had  extended  their  corporate  ex- 
istence under  the  law,  and  nearly  all  those  organized  under  the  first 
Currency  Act  of  February  25,  1863,  had  given  notice  of  their  intention 
to  extend.  The  total  number  of  banks  whose  charters  had  expired  up 
to  November  1,  1882,  was  eighty-six.  Of  these  fifty  were  placed  in  vol- 
untary liquidation  by  their  stockholders  previous  to  the  date  of  the  ex- 
piration of  their  charter,  and  all  but  two  previous  to  the  enactment  of 
the  act  of  extension  on  July  12,  1882.  The  stockholders  of  forty-five 
of  the  fifty  liquidating  banks  organized  new  associations  with  the  same 
names,  those  of  four  new  associations  with  a  different  name,  and  one  did 
not  perfect  a  new  organization.  The  corporate  existence  of  six  of  the 
eighty-six  banks  expired  without  any  action  having  been  taken  by  their 
stockholders  for  their  liquidation,  but  they  were  revived  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Section  7  of  the  extension  act.  The  united  stockholders  of  three 
of  the  six  banks  perfected  new  organizations  with  the  same  name,  in 
the  case  of  two  others  the  stockholders  organized  new  associations  with 
different  names,  while  in  the  remaining  case  the  stockholders  took  no 
action.  The  remaining  thirty  of  the  eighty-six  banks  expiring  up  to 
November  1,  1882,  extended  under  the  new  law.  The  following  tables 
show  the  dates  of  expiration  of  charters  of  all  National  banks  up  to 
the  year  1900,  with  the  exception  of  the  eighty-six  already  mentioned. 

Organized  under  Act  of  February  25,  1S€S. 

Date  op  Expiration.  No.  ofhanks^ 

Deoember,  1882 10 

January,  1883 8 

February,  1883 2M 

Total 307 


Organized  under  Act  qf  June  5,  1861^, 

Tear  or 

Expiration. 

yo.of 

hankn.  |          Year  of  Expiration. 

No,  of 
hanks. 

1S84 

IflW 

ISSB.. 

1W7 

IHHR 

1889 

1800 

249 

734 

19 

6 

11 

3 

63 

1898 

1894 

i«e 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

80 

68 

88 

24 

f» 

27 

48 

18M 

106 

1888 106 


Total 1,608 
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Organization  of  New  Banks. 

The  foregoing  indicates  the  various  motives  controlling  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  business  under  the  National  law  of  those  having  their  cap- 
ital invested.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  extension  act  the  banks 
whose  charters  expired  while  uncertainty  of  its  final  passage  prevailed, 
were  forced  to  take  action  in  order  to  continue  business,  and  this  ex- 
plains why  so  many  of  these  banks  went  into  voluntary  liquidation 
and  organized  new  banks  with  tlie  same  name  but  with  a  different 
charter  number.  But  the  passage  of  the  extension  act  did  not  furnish 
or  remove  all  motive  for  taking  this  course  in  preference  to  the  more 
simple  method  of  extending  the  charter.  In  the  case  of  many  banks 
the  stockholders  owning  the  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  either  were 
or  fancied  tliemselves  to  be  handicapped  by  having  a  large  amount  of 
stock  in  the  hands  of  people  who  were  of  no  value  to  the  business  of 
the  bank.  In  the  course  of  twenty  year8,  as  active  men  of  business 
died  out,  their  stock  went  to  their  heirs  who  often  took  no  interest  in 
the  bank  further  than  to  draw  dividends,  kept  no  account  there  and 
brought  no  business  to  the  institution.  In  these  cases  the  controlling 
stockholders  found  they  could  get  rid  of  what  they  styled  dead  wood, 
by  liquidating  the  old  bank,  paying  off  the  undesirable  stockholders 
and  organizing  a  new  bank,  in  which  all  the  stock  might  be  held  by 
themselves  and  those  they  regarded  as  desirable  associates  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  extension  act  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  new  organization  taking  the  name  of  the  old,  and  to  be  to  the  pub- 
lic virtually  though  not  technically  the  same  bank.  But  while  the  ex- 
tension act  was  before  Congress,  some  complaints  were  received  from 
the  stockholders  frozen  out  by  this  method,  and  a  provision  was  in- 
serted in  the  act  preventing  the  retention  of  the  name  of  the  old  bank 
by  the  new  unless  the  allotment  of  the  new  stock  was  the  same  as  be- 
fore the  reorganization.  The  name  was  a  somewhat  valuable  asset  and 
this  provision  of  the  act  stopped  many  schemes  of  the  kind  mentioned, 
although  it  did  not  altogether  prevent  reorganizations  for  the  purpose 
of  a  new  distribution  of  stock.  In  many  instances  the  controlling  in- 
terest preferred  to  take  a  new  name  rather  than  be  loaded  up  with  un- 
desirable associates.  The  advantage  of  extension  of  charter  over  re- 
organization was  that  the  surplus  was  retained  in  the  first  case,  while 
in  the  latter  it  had  to  be  distributed  among  the  stockliolders. 

COMl*TKOLLKR\s    RkPOHT   FOR   1882. 

In  his  re[)ort  for  the  year  1882  the  Comptroller  makes  some  reflec- 
tions upon  the  future  of  National  bank  eurreney.  He  .siiid,  after  recom- 
mending that  the  issue  of  circulation  to  National  banks  be  enlarged  to 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  current  market  value  of  four  and  four  and  a 
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half  par  cent,  bonds,  ''If,  however,  itahallbeihepcdieyof  theGovem- 
■Mot  to  aeommilate  the  reyenoe  hi  place  of  largely  redaehig  it,  thus 
rmderiog  It  neoeetaryto  oontinae  the  rapid  reduoti<m  of  the  debt,  even 
If  It  to  to  be  purdiaeed  at  the  price  fixed  bjr  the  holders,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
Importaiice  that  the  basis  on  which  the  bank  curreDcy  to  iwoed  should  be 
enlaiged  soas  to  include  #oi?ie  other/onnqf  security  betides  Government 
credit.  *  *  *  The  National  banking  system  was  establtohed  with  a  view 
to  uproot  other  and  evU  systems,  and  nothing  but  the  heroic  legislati<m 
of  taadng  bad  Issues  of  circulation  out  of  existence,  which  was  passed  in 
the  inteiests  of  the  Govemment  during  a  great  war,  could  have  acoom- 
pltohed  thto  purpose.  By  increasing  the  rate  of  issue  upon  the  bcmds 
I^edged  by  the  banks  as  security  for  thebr  circulation,  or  by  reducing 
the  tax  upon  bank  notes,  or  by  a  proper  refunding  of  the  debt,  and  re- 
ducing the  revenue  derived  in  many  instances  from  unjust  and  burden- 
some taxation,  the  system  may  continue  for  twenty-five  years  or  untfl 
the  maturity  of  the  four  per  cent,  bonds  ;  hut  it  is  far  better  that  the 
riffht  to  issue  nates  should  be  gradually  discontinued  than  that  so  good  a 
^fstem  should  be  used  to  bring  again  upon  tJ^  country  the  very  evUs 
whieh  were  experienced  b^ore  its  organization  twenty  years  ago.^^ * 

Bank  Failubbs  nr  1882. 

During  the  year  1888  there  were  several  failures  of  conspicuous  Nar 
tional  banks  In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  in  Bos- 
ton. The  Comptroller  said  in  regard  to  bank  failures  and  liquidations 
that  since  the  commencement  of  the  National  banking  system  eighty- 
seven  banks  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Receivers  and  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  banks  have  voluntarily  closed  their  business  by  the 
votes  of  shareholders  owning  two-thirds  of  their  stock.  Seven  of  the 
banks  in  voluntary  liquidation  failed  to  pay  depositors  and  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Receivers. 

Losses  by  National  Bank  Insolvency. 

The  loss  to  creditors  of  eighty-seven  National  banks  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Receivers  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  about  seven  millions  of 
dollars.    The  average  annual  loss  had  therefore  been  about  $400,000 

*  Bditob*s  Nots.— Mr.  Knox,  in  his  report  for  1988,  ar^ruod  agaliut  the  advisability 
of  permitting  the  National  banks  to  issue  notes  based  on  the  security  of  their  ireneral 
assets  and  a  safety  fund  (see  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  18B2«  p.  10). 
He  afterwards  chanired  his  views,  and  was  the  author  of  a  bill  permittins  the  issue  of 
notes  to  theeztent  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  capital,  thirty-five  per  cent,  to  be  se- 
cured by  bonds,  thirty-five  per  cent,  by  ^Id  coin  or  bullion  or  silver  bullion,  five  per 
cent,  to  bo  fecured  by  the  general  assets  and  a  safely  fund.  C*  Rhodes*  Journal  of 
fiankinff,**  February,  18B0,  p.  140.)  The  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  views  of 
Mr.  Knox  is  from  ''  National  and  State  Banks,**  by  Horace  White,  p.  U:  (** Sound  Cur- 
rency,** Vol.  IV): 

'*TbelateMr.  Knox,  whose  authority  is  far  greater  than  mine  on  any  banking 
question,  argued  in  his  report  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1888  against  the 
safety-fund  plan.  •  •  •  Mr.  Knox  changed  his  views  on  this  subject  completely  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  as  be  told  me  and  others.** 
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in  the  business  of  a  system  of  banks  having  an  average  capital  of  $450,- 
000,000,  and  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  keeping  of  deposits 
averaging  from  day  to  day  during  twenty  years  over  eight  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  or  expressed  in  percentage,  an  annual  loss  of  one- 
twentieth  of  one  per  cent.  The  Comptroller  also  spoke  of  the  delays 
caused  by  litigation  in  the  closing  of  insolvent  banks,  saying  : 

"  In  many  of  these  cases  no  conclusion  can  be  reached  until  the  matter  has  been 
brought  before  the  courts  of  last  resort.  The  dockets  of  the  supreme  courts  in 
most  of  the  States,  and  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  are  crowded, 
and  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  these  tribunals  years  often  elapse  before  a  case  can 
be  reached.  Owing,  however,  to  the  decisions  already  made,  the  forms  of  proce- 
dure, under  the  laws  governing  National  banks,  are  better  understood,  and  in  col- 
lecting assets,  in  allowing  offsets,  and  enforcing  the  liability  of  stockholders,  the  in- 
ducements to  protract  litigation,  either  upon  the  part  of  ordinary  debtors  of  the 
bank  or  of  the  stockholders  assessed  for  their  personal  liability,  are  becoming  lees 
and  less.'' 

ExcBssivB  Baitk  Loans. 

In  his  report  for  1882,  as  in  previous  reports,  the  Comptroller  called 
attention  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law  re- 
stricting loans  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank.     He  said ; 

*'  In  cities  where  large  amounts  of  produce  are  received  and  stored,  it  is  repre- 
sented that  it  is  impossible  for  banks  to  transact  this  class  of  business  if  restricted 
to  the  legal  limit.  It  is  true  the  limitation  does  not  apply  to  loans  upon  produce  in 
transit  where  drafts  are  drawn  upon  existing  values  ;  but  if  produce  is  stored  instead 
of  being  shipped,  large  loans  cannot  be  made  except  in  violation  of  law.  In  such 
case  the  Comptroller  has  no  means  of  enforcing  the  law  except  by  bringing  a  suit 
for  forfeiture  of  charter,  and  this  course  might  result  in  grreat  embarrassment  to 
business  as  well  as  loss  to  many  innocent  stockholders  of  the  banks.'' 

He  recommended  an  amendment  to  the  law  relieving  legitimate  loans 
upon  produce  or  warehouse  receipts  and  some  other  classes  of  collat- 
eral, as  well  as  United  States  bonds,  from  the  limitation  fixed  in  the  law. 

Contraction  of  National  Bank  Currkncy  in  1883. 

In  the  year  1883  the  contraction  of  the  National  bank  circulation 
due  to  the  rapid  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  began  to  be 
very  noticeable.  During  the  year  ending  November  1, 1883,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  five  millions  of  the  public  debt  were  called  in  and 
paid,  and  all  of  the  remaining  three  and  a  half  per  cents  were  called 
for  payment  and  had  ceased  to  bear  interest.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  262  new  banks  were  organized  with  a  capital  of  (28,654,350, 
depositing  (9,375,550  of  bonds  as  security  for  circulating  notes,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  bonds  on  deposit  for  that  purpose  had  diminished 
from  $362,490,650  to  1352,907,300,  a  reduction  of  $9,583,350.  More  than 
forty  millions  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  bonds  held  by  the  banks  a* 
year  previous  liad  been  withdrawn  or  called  for  payment,  the  threes 
had  increaiii^d  less  than  twenty-two  millions,  and  the  fours  and  four 
and  a  halfs  less  than  nine  millions. 


ii 
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The  extension  act  of  1882  had  contamed  a  section  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  three  per  cent,  bonds  in  exchange 
for  three  and  a  half  per  cents,  the  new  bonds  not  to  be  called  for  pay- 
ment until  all  bonds  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Government  bearing 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  had  been  called.  The  National  banks  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  exchange  to  a  great  extent,  hoping  to  post- 
pone thereby  the  day  of  payment  of  the  bonds  heli  by  them,  and  of 
the  two  hundred  and  sixty -five  millions  of  threes  outstanding  on  No- 
vember 1,  1883,  the  banks  held  more  than  two-thirds.  Already  at  that 
date  forty  millions  of  the  threes  had  been  called,  eighteen  millions  of 
which  were  held  by  the  banks.  The  Comptroller  said  that  unless  there 
shall  be  legislation  by  the  present  Congress  reducing  the  receipts  of  the 
Gk>vemment,  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  bonds  will  continue 
to  be  paid  at  the  same  annual  rate,  and  at  this  rate  all  the  threes  will 
be  called  during  the  next  three  years.  This  will  reduce  the  bonds  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  millions  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
millions,  and  cause  a  contraction  in  the  National  bank  currency  of 
about  sixty  millions  per  annum.  This  large  contraction  will  be  coun- 
teracted somewhat  by  the  substitution  by  some  banks  of  fours  and  four 
and  a  halfs  for  threes,  but  there  may  also  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  long  bonds  by  those  banks  that  may  desire  to  realize  the  premium 
when,  in  their  opinion,  the  maximum  has  been  reached  in  the  market. 

Plan  op  thk  Comptrollkr   for  Rkducing   Intkrkst  on    Bonds. 

Tlie  Comptroller  proposed,  in  order  to  avoid  so  rapid  a  contraction 
of  the  National  bank  currency,  a  plan  first  suggested  by  him  in  his  re- 
port for  1882.  He  said  that  if  the  whole  public  debt  were  reduced  to 
a  uniform  rate  of  three  per  cent.,  the  present  high  rate  of  preiuiuni  on 
bonds  would  almost  entirely  disappear,  and  the  volume  of  circulation 
would  respond  more  readily  to  the  demands  of  business.  The  tempta- 
tion to  sell  such  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  premium  would 
no  longer  remain.  A  proposition  for  refunding  all  the  bonds  not  pay- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  into  three  per  cents,  was  made 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  It  was  that  inducements  be  offered  to 
the  holders  of  the  four  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  bonds  to  surrender 
them  to  the  Government,  receiving  in  payment  therefor  three  percent, 
bonds  having  the  same  dates  of  maturity  as  the  bonds  surrendered. 
The  new  three  per  cent,  bonds  issued  would  themselves  bear  a  small 
premium,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  holders  of  four  per  cents  would 
consent  to  such  an  exchange  if  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  not  more 
tlian  fifteen  per  cent,  premium.  The  amount  of  premium  ujhmi  this 
class  of  bonds,  say  seven  hundred  millions  in  all,  would  at  fifteen  per 
cent,  be  one  hundred  and  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  premium 
could  be  paid  from  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  (iovernment  as  the 
bonds  are  surrendered  for  exchange,  thus  in  effect  reducing  the  debt  of 

the  Government  one  hundred  and  five  millions  by  a  prepayment  of  in- 
12 
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terest  which  must  be  paid  at  the  f^eater  rate  each  year  until  their  ma- 
turity. The  benefits  of  this  plan  both  to  the  holder  of  the  bonds  and 
to  the  Government  are  apparent.  The  holders  would  receive  in  the 
shape  of  fifteen  per  cent,  premium  on  their  bonds  a  portion  of  their 
interest  in  advance,  which  would  be  available  to  them  for  loans  at  rates 
greatly  exceeding  the  rate  at  which  the  Government  can  borrow  money, 
or  at  present  less  than  three  per  cent.  The  Government  would  by  this 
use  of  its  surplus  be  enabled  to  save  a  portion  of  the  interest  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  pay  hereafter.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  this  proposition  is  that  the  Government  would  pay  to  the  hold- 
ers a  large  premium  upon  their  bonds,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  two  or 
three  years  after  the  three  per  cents  are  paid,  if  there  is  no  reduction 
in  the  revenues,  the  surplus  will  enormously  increase,  unless  the  long 
bonds  are  then  purchased  by  the  Government  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  holders  thereof,  which  will  be  a  rate  much  higher  than  that  now 
proposed. 

This  was  a  favorite  proposition  with  the  Comptroller  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  correctness  of  his  views  was  subsequently  proved  in  the 
years  when  the  Govermnent  in  order  to  use  its  surplus  was  compelled 
to  pay  high  premiums  for  four  and  a  halfs  and  fours  in  order  to  relieve 
itself  of  its  surplus  money.  If  the  proposition  had  been  adopted  in 
1882  or  1883,  it  is  now  extremely  easy  to  realize  what  benefit  it  would 
have  proved  to  the  Government.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  such 
a  proposition  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  seemed  to  be  a  gratuitous  benefit 
to  one  class  of  people  would  meet  with  opposition  in  Congress  sure  to 
defeat  it.  The  kind  of  legislation  which  gives  a  present  good  in  ex- 
change for  a  future  one,  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  a  popular  legislative 
assembly.  The  average  voter  could  not  be  made  to  see  but  that  the 
immediate  payment  to  bond  holders  far  outweighed  the  more  distant 
benefit  to  the  Government.  The  idea  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Aldrich  bill  before  the  Senate.  The  time  had,  however,  gone  by  for 
the  greatest  benefits  to  be  received  from  its  enactment  into  law. 

Comptroller's  Opposition  to  Treasury  Notes  and  Silver 

Certificates. 

The  Comptroller  also  in  the  report  of  1883  combated  the  proposition 
that  Treasury  notes  and  silver  certificates  should  be  substituted  for  the 
retired  bank-note  currency.  He  contended  that  as  the  Government 
already  was  embarrassed  by  its  surplus  revenues  it  would  be  embar- 
rassed still  more  were  an  additional  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  be  au- 
thorized. It  would  place  in  the  Treas'ury  circulating  notes  to  swell  its 
resources,  when  already  the  most  important  subject  before  Congress  is 
the  reduction  of  a  redundant  revenue  and  the  employment  of  the  sur- 
plus of  an  overflowing  Treasury.  If  it  were  possible  to  issue  additional 
Treasury  notes  when  the  revenues  of  the  Government  are  so  much 
greater  than  the  expenditures,  and  simultaneously  with  the  yearly  ad- 
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dilioD  of  silver  doUara  now  Authorized  hj  law,  it  ia  evident  that  Biioli 
etep«  would  lead  from  a  gold  to  a  silver  Rtaudard.  The  gold  halauoe 
belonging  to  the  Treasury  \»  large,  but  the  silver  balnoce  tias  increaited 
ntpidly,  and  the  laws  now  in  force  will  coDthiually  iuprpase  the  silver 
and  reduce  tb«  gold.  The  issue  of  Hddjtional  Treasury  notes  will 
wuaki-D  the  Treasury,  and  be  likely  to  create  doubta  ou  the  port  ot 
moaiK  of  the  holders  an  to  the  ability  of  the  Government  U>  pay  gold  OD 
demand,  and  the  Government  by  declining  to  pay  tu  gold,  thus  taklDg 
froio  the  holder  the  option  ot  payment,  may  at  any  time  bring  the  na- 
tion upon  the  silver  standard,  advancing  the  prices  of  products  and  de- 
tDonetizing  the  entire  gold  coin  of  the  country.  In  such  a  crisis  the 
rewtrve  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  wilt  be  continually  diminished  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  presentation  of  it«  notes  for  payment,  while  Its  reve- 
nue, OD  the  other  hand,  will  not  t>e  increased  by  cm«toms  duties  paldta 
gold,  ab  at  present,  but  by  the  return  of  silver  dollars  and  silver  certlfi- 
oates,  which  will  sooner  or  later  drive  every  dollar  of  gold  coin  out  of 
oirculatiou.  brining  upon  the  country  a  much  greater  contraction  than 
that  which  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  ia  now  proposed  to  avert. 

Ovkk-Cbrtikicatios  ok  Checks. 

In  August,  18B3,  it  wrb  rumored  that  the  failure  of  a  firm  of  broken 
had  resulted  in  u.  loss  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Wall  Street  National 
Bank  by  an  over^iertiflcation  or  acceptance  of  checks,  and  an  eiami- 
Datim  by  the  Comptroller  proved  an  over-certification  of  the  cheeks 
of  the  firm  in  eicees  of  their  account  to  the  extent  of  nearly  (200,000. 
Legal  stepe  were  taken  against  the  bank,  the  teller  who  certified  the 
checks  was  indicted  and  held  for  trial.  The  bank,  to  avoid  forfeiture 
of  charter  and  appointment  of  a  Receiver,  went  into  voluntary  liqal- 
dation  and  converted  into  a  State  bank.  The  Comptroller  reoom- 
mended  the  eetablisbment  of  a  stock  clearing-house  to  enable  the  boal- 
nees  which  caused  over-oertiflcatioD  of  checks  to  be  done  aa  readUy  hj 
other  methods. 

Lboislation  of  1883-1884. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  meeting  in 
Deoember,  1883,  three  bills  looking  towards  the  increase  of  Natitxial 
bank  circulation  were  introduced  in  the  Senate.  One  by  Senator 
HcPtaereon  giving  the  banks  the  right  to  take  out  circulation  to  the  par 
valne  of  the  bonds  on  deposit.  One  by  Senator  Sherman  giving  tdrou- 
lation  on  bonds  tiearing  interest  in  excess  of  three  per  cent;  viz.,  fours, 
four  and  a  halts  and  Pacific  railroad  sixes,  to  the  amount  of  ninetyper 
cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  plus  tbe  interest  that  would  aoorue 
up  to  the  time  of  their  redemption  in  excess  of  three  per  cent.  Thus 
a  four  per  cent.  (10,000  bond  in  1B84  would  have  twenty-three  years  to 
run  until  1907.  The  interest  over  three  per  cent,  would  be  one  per 
cent.,  or  (100  per  annoni,  amounting  in  twenty-three  years  to  (8,300, 
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This  added  to  the  par  valae  ($10,000)  of  the  bonds  would  give  $12,300 
as  a  basis  for  circalatioD.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  this  would  be  $11,070. 
As  time  passed  and  the  bond  approached  maturity  the  interest  in  ex- 
cess of  ttiree  per  cent,  would  diminish.  The  $11,070  of  circulation, 
although  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  security  in  1884,  would  be  a  greater 
per  cent,  as  the  security  diminished.  Mr.  Sherman's  bill  therefore 
provided  that  the  circulation  should  never  exceed  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  security  calculated  in  any  year.  Another  bill  embodying  the 
Comptroller's  suggestion  to  exchange  fours  and  four  and  a  halfs  for 
threes,  paying  a  premium  to  the  holders  of  the  former  from  the  Gov- 
ernment surplus,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Aldrich.  None  of  these 
bills  became  laws,  although  the  McPherson  bill  was  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Committee  to  which  all  these  measures 
were  referred,  and  finally  passed  the  Senate  and  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  NATIONAL  BANKING  STSTEIC,  1884-1891. 

Henry  W.  Cannon  appointed  Comptroller— Psnio  of  1884— Aotkm  of  clearing- 
house  —  National  bank  failures  in  New  York — Form  of  dearlng-hoiue  loan  oer- 
tiflcates  —  Over-oertiflcation  of  checks — New  York  law — Legal-tender  oertifl- 
cates — Interest  on  deposits— Demand  loans  asaresooroe  in  panics — Comp- 
troller's report  for  1885 — Liquidation  of  failed  banks — W.  L.  Trenholm  ap- 
pointed Comptroller  —  Decrease  in  National  bank  circulation — Organisation  of 
National  banks  from  1882-1887  —  Redemption  of  three  per  cent,  bonds — Comp- 
troller's report  for  1887 — Goyemment  deposits  in  National  banks — Surpfaia 
rerenues  used  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  —  National  bank  failures  in  1888 — E.  8. 
Lacey  appointed  Comptroller  —  Suburban  banks  — Indian  Territory  banks— 
Legislation  recommended  —  Reduction  of  circulation — Panic  of  1890 — FattiirM 
of  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  French  Copper  Syndicate — Baring  falliue 
— Action  of  banks  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia— Bond  purchases. 

The  Crisis  of  1884. 

In  April,  1884,  Henry  W.  Cannon  succeeded  John  J.  Knox  as  Comp- 
troller of  the  Carrency.  Almost  immediately  upon  his  assuming  office 
Mr.  Cannon  had  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  financial  crisis  of 
May,  1884.     In  his  report  for  that  year  the  Comptroller  said  : 

"  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  mercantile  failures  which  had  occurred  during 
the  year  1883,  considerable  financial  uneasiness  was  felt  at  the  beginning  of  1884, 
and  the  year  opened  inauspiciously  by  the  appointment  of  a  Receiver  for  the  New 
York  and  New  En^^land  Railroad.  Following  closely  upon  this  were  the  troubles  of 
the  Oregon  and  Transcontinental  Company,  and  the  appointment  on  January  12  of 
a  Receiver  for  the  North  River  Construction  Company.  The  months  of  February, 
March  and  April  were  characterized  by  many  commercial  failures,  rumors  affect- 
ing the  credit  of  various  corporations  and  a  further  depreciation  in  the  price  of 
stocks  and  lH>nds,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  products  and  commodities. 

This  fe<*ling  of  uncertainty  and  uneasiness  as  to  values  culminated  on  May  t 
with  the  failure  of  the  Marine  National  Bank,  of  New  York  city,  whose  President 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  (iraut  i\c  Ward.  The  failure  of  this  firm  immediately 
foilowiHl,  and  owing  to  the  prominence  of  some  of  its  members  and  its  large  liabili- 
ties, excelling  $17,000,000,  its  failure  caused  great  excitement  that  had  not  subsided 
when,  on  May  13,  the  President  of  the  Second  National  Bank,  of  New  York,  was  dls- 
covennl  to  be  a  defaulter  to  the  extent  of  $:),  185,000.  Although  this  defalcation  was 
immediately  made  good  by  the  directors  of  the  bank,  and  did  not  therefore  result  in 
its  suspension  or  failure,  such  a  shwk  was  given  to  credit  and  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  all  instituti<ms  and  firms  supp(»sed  to  have  loaned  money  upon  such 
railroad  and  other  sirurities  as  had  greatly  decreased  iu  value  or  whose  managers 
were  supposed  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  Interested  in  speculation  in  Wall  Street, 
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Failures  of  National  Banks  in  Nbw  Yobx. 

The  Comptroller  called  attention  to  the  foet  that  but  one  National 
bank  faUed  m  New  York  city  and  one  suspended,  while  the  estimated 
liabilities  of  the  State  banks  and  private  bankers  failing  in  the  same 
city  exceeded  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars.  Only  eleven  National 
banks  failed  throaghoat  the  United  States  during  the  panic  of  1884, 
althoagh  more  than  one  hundred  banking  firms  and  institutions  other 
than  national  were  obliged  to  succumb. 

Form  of  ClbaringhHousb  Loan  Cbrtificatbb. 

The  clearing-house  loan  certificates  issued  during  this  panic  by  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  were  in  the  following  form  : 

[No. ]  [$10,OOO.J 

LOAN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CLEARING-HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION. 

Nsw  TOBK,  May  IS,  XSSI 

Thifl  certifies  that  the National  Bank  has  deposited  with  the  commit- 
tee securities  in  accordance  with  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  assooiatloii 
held  May  14, 1884,  upon  which  this  certificate  is  issued.  This  certificate  will  be  r»- 
ceiTcd  in  payment  of  balances  at  the  clearing-house  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  from  any  member  of  the  clearing-house  association.  On  the  surrender  of 
the  certificate  by  the  depositing  bank  above  named,  tho  committee  will  indorse  the 
amount  as  a  payment  on  the  obligations  of  said  bank  held  by  them,  and  surrender  a 
proportionate  share  of  collateral  securities  held  therefor. 


Committee, 

The  greatest  amount  of  these  certificates  outstanding  on  any  one 
day  was  on  May  20,  1884,  when  they  amoiuted  to  $21,885,000.  Aftor 
that  date  they  were  issued  in  limited  amounts  only,  and  on  June  7  their 
further  issue  was  discontinued.  Of  the  eighty-two  banks,  members  of 
the  clearing-house  association,  only  twenty  took  out  these  certificates, 
and  several  of  the  banks  so  taking  them  out  did  so  simply  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  and  did  not  use  them.  The  total  amount  issued  was 
924,915,000,  and  about  87,000,000  of  these  were  issued  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan National  Bank.  On  and  after  June  10  balances  at  the  clearing- 
house were  paid  in  lawful  money.  The  principal  security  upon  which 
these  certificates  were  issued  was  mercantile  paper.  On  July  1  all  of 
the  loan  certificates,  with  the  exception  of  those  wliich  had  been  issued 
to  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank,  had  been  returned  to  the  committee 
and  cancelled  and  the  securities  taken  up.  This  bank  had  owing  to  its 
suspension  and  the  lack  of  confidence  caused  thereby  been  compelled 
to  liquidate  almost  its  entire  deposit  account,  reducing  it  from  $11,294,- 
000  on  May  15  to  $1,388,000  on  September  80.     Owing  to  this  enormous 
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aeeeptanee  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  capital  of  the  bank  would 
not  be  a  Ttolation  of  Section  5,203  of  theBeyiaed  Statotia  which  lor- 
Uds  the  bank  to  become  indebted  in  excesB  of  ite  capital  emept  In  cer- 
tain caaes,  the  Attorney-General  replied  in  the  affirmative.  ■ 

The  teller  of  the  WaU  Street  National  Bank  who  had  bito  indicted 
in  1888  was  brooght  np  for  trial  and  plead  goilty,  bat  allegal  .4hat  he 
acted  onder  the  dkeotion  of  his  superior  officers.  Tlie  Jndge  ipJUtOD^ad 
sentCDoe  to  admit  of  evidenoe  as  to  this  charge  against  the  IMhMii. 
Evidence  being  brought  by  the  District  Attorney,  the  officers  ot  itaai 
bank  were  held  for  trial  by  a  United  States  Commissioner. 

Certification  of  checks  was  in  use  among  the  New  York  city  banlfil 
Umg  before  the  National  system  was  established,  and  for  thirty  yean 
before  the  establishment  of  the  clearing-house.  Its  effect  was  to  make 
the  bank  liable  for  the  customer's  check  so  certified  and  thereby  increaao 
its  eorrency  and  credit.  Where  tlie  customer's  account  was  ample  the 
effect  of  the  certification  was  to  set  apart  a  portion  thereof  equal  to 
the  check  certified  as  a  special  fund  for  meeting  the  check.  This  eon- 
yenient  method  of  enhancing  credit  became  an  abuse  when  banks  began 
to  certify  checks  as  good  drawn  by  customers  who  had  nothing  to  their 
creditat  the  time  when  the  check  was  drawn.  The  bank  thus  loaned 
its  credit  to  the  customer,  expecting  to  be  repaid  by  some  future  depoalt 
TUs  process  of  loaning  bank  credit  on  certifled  checks  was  ezceedlni^ 
profitable  to  the  bcmks  and  was  especially  convenient  in  si>eculative 
business.  Thus  a  stock  broker  would  buy  a  line  of  stocks  with  a  check 
certifled  by  his  bank,  and  on  sale  of  his  stocks  make  his  account  good 
with  the  proceeds,  or  if  a  sale  was  not  immediately  made,  make  his 
account  good  with  a  loan  upon  the  stocks  as  collateral  The  banks 
doing  this  business  were  necessarily  very  often  at  the  complete  mercy 
of  their  dealers,  and  losses  were  frequently  made  when  the  brokers 
failed  in  their  speculations.  The  same  facilities  were  also  extended  to 
dealers  in  produce  who  often  required  temporary  acconunodations  of 
money  to  take  up  bills  of  lading  for  produce  shipped  to  them  from  the 
interior,  which  they  desired  to  transfer  from  cars  and  warehouses  for 
shipment  abroad.  It  would  seem  that  in  so  far  as  the  business  for 
which  certification  of  checks  above  the  account  drawn  against  waa 
deemed  necessary  was  a  legitimate  and  safe  business,  whether  in  stocks 
or  produce,  some  other  method  implying  less  risk  to  the  bank  and  its 
stockholders  might  easily  have  been  applied. 

New  York  Law  as  to  Cbrtificatiost. 

Certification  of  checks  in  excess  of  account  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  banking  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  State  banks  of  the 
city  had,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage  over  the  National  banks.  The 
bank  officers  who  allowed  over-certification  did  so  from  a  desire  for 
profit  to  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time  were  most  particular  as  to  the 
character  and  trustworthiness  of  those  with  whom  they  had  such  deal- 
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i.  '.-.e  lawful  money  reserve,  and  may 

iwir'.Uij-house  balances  at  the  places 

*.,>  woi\»  first  issued  in  the  fiscal  year 

vmtstanding  8r>9,045,(M)0  of  these 

banks  held  J<47,;U(),0()().     On  June 

^  ..        ^  .v:is  ?C^.\140,(K)0,  of  which  the  Imnks 

^"^i   the  amount  had  been  reduced  to 

.     'v-  Siune  year,  the  banks  held  §25,180.- 

^   -i   Sopreml)ei  .SO,  1NS4,  was  §15,945,000, 

^.    .        .r  .-•..it  day  §14,200, 00(L 

rv      -..\VKS    ArTHOllIZKI). 

.    . .»  -,^  uas  authorized  by  tlie  fifth  section  of 

^^  H'>  were  used  as  soon  as  issued  forclear- 

•v,    -sNue  was  made  Novt*mlK*r  1.'5,  lM>5,  and 

.    ,  <■.  r.>t».:>on  outstanding:,  of  which  the  Na- 

^    ry  lu'ld  §l2.<U2.1so.     The  issue  of  these 

^  .^>i  oti  OtM-rmlKT  1.  ISTS,  an<l  the  amount 

V*.    '.'..id  tlci-rcascd  t<>  §!.'>,  n.*>,70n,  and  on 

>^  rijo  amount  out  standing;  on  OctolHTi^, 

.«.       i!ie   National    banks    held  §4.5lM.:?O0. 

.   ,     «    MMni:  been   thus  dix'ontinued   bv  the 

.*■   »^»l^l  coin   having'  rapidly  increased, 

vtve'*'*ar\  t<»  i*stai»li>h  a  dei>ositorv  for 

.  .  »%    .-i  ihi'  eh'arint:  Iihum*.     This  de{)ository 

,,     M  %»V»u*h  eiTtiti«"al»">  **(  dep(»sit  were  first 

>,s       '.*.'4-  .tuuunit  <it  sneh  certitleaies  outstand- 
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ing  OQ  January  1,  1880,  was  125,610,000,  and  on  October  1, 188S, 
$22,955,000.  The  largest  amoaDt  of  coin  on  deposit  was  on  January 
21,  1882,  viz.,  $45,3a0,000,  the  capacity  of  the  Tanlt  having  been  en- 
larged. 

The  act  of  July  12,  1882,  again  authorized  the  imne  of  gold  oertifl* 
cates  by  the  Government,  and  this  explains  the  immediate  decrease  of 
the  certificates  issued  by  the  Bank  of  America.  Of  the  latter  oertifl- 
cates  the  National  banks  of  New  York  city  held  on  October  2,  1883| 
•20,345,000 ;  and  on  September  30,  1884,  ^5,123,000.  On  the  latter 
date  the  same  banks  held  $47,217,710  of  gold  certificates  issued  by  the- 
Government.  The  act  of  Jaly  12,  1882,  also  provided  that  silver  cer- 
tificates shoold  be  available  as  a  part  of  the  lawful  money  reserve  of 
National  banks,  and  that  no  National  banking  association  should  be  a 
member  of  a  clearing-house  that  did  not  receive  silver  certificates  in 
payment  of  clearing-house  balances. 

Paymsnt  of  Intbrbst  on  Dbposits. 

The  practice  of  paying  interest  upon  defXMits  had  become  an  almost 
universal  custom  among  banks.  It  was  customary  for  the  country 
banks  to  pay  interest  on  current  accounts,  and  also  to  issue  certificates 
of  deposit  bearing  interest,  the  latter  usually  stating  upon  their  &ce 
that  no  interest  will  be  i>aid  upon  the  same  unless  the  deposit  remains 
for  a  certain  specified  time.  Banks  in  the  cities  where  a  large  portion 
of  the  reserves  of  tlie  country  banks  are  kept,  have  paid  interest  upon 
the  daily  balance  of  accounts  of  their  country  deponitors.  New  York 
city  being  the  centre  where  large  sums  of  money  accumulate  in  easy 
times,  made  up  of  the  accounts  of  country  banks  and  of  those  of  corre- 
spondents in  other  reserve  cities,  all  subject  to  interest  on  current 
account. 

Dkmand  Loans  as  a  Rbsourcb  in  Panics. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  payment  of  interest  has  a  tendency  to 
abnormally  increase  tliis  accumulation,  which  in  turn  encourages  spec- 
ulation in  stocks,  as  the  banks  paying  interest  are  obliged  to  find  some 
use  for  the  money  deposited  with  them.  As  this  money  is  liable  to  be 
called  at  any  time,  it  is  necessary  to  make  call  or  demand  loans,  and 
dealers  in  stocks  caUed  on  the  stock  exchange,  which  theoretically  can 
be  sold  at  any  time,  are  enabled  to  obtain  money  for  speculation  by 
pledging  these  stocks  for  coUateial  and  agreeing  to  repay  the  sum  ad- 
vanced on  demand.  During  the  panic  or  culmination  of  a  financial 
crisis  thene  so-called  demand  loans  have  been  found  to  be  far  from  a 
reliable  resource.  After  tlie  panic  of  1873  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Clearing-House  Association  discussed  the  abolition  of  interest  on 
current  accounts.  On  June  4,  1884,  after  the  panic  in  May,  the  clear- 
ing-house association  endeavored  to  have  its  members  agree  to  discon- 
tinue the  payment  of  interest  on  daily  balances,  but  persistent  opposi- 
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tion  of  some  of  the  members  defeated  the  arrangement.  The  united 
action  of  the  clearing-house  association  would,  no  doubt,  have  great 
weight,  but  so  long  as  it  is  the  universal  custom  of  banks,  State  and 
National,  and  of  private  bankers  throughout  the  country,  to  pay  such 
interest,  the  banks  of  New  York  would  lose  by  ceasing  to  do  so. 

COBfPTROLLBK'S  RBPOKT  FOR  1885. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1885  the  Comptroller  called  attention  to 
the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  banks  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$150,000  and  under.  From  July  1, 1879,  to  July  1,  1882,  the  number 
of  banks  of  this  class  organized  was  232,  while  from  July  1, 1882,  to  July 
1, 1885,  the  number  of  the  same  class  of  banks  organized  was  548.  The 
reason  of  this  increase  was  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  United  States 
bonds  that  a  bank  was  required  to  deposit  before  commencing  business. 
Under  the  law  prior  to  1874  banks  were  required  to  have  at  all  times 
on  deposit,  whether  they  issued  circulation  thereon  or  not,  bonds  equal 
in  amount  to  one-third  of  their  capital  stock.  By  the  act  of  June  20, 
1874,  and  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
no  bank,  whatever  its  capital,  was  required  to  keep  on  deposit  more 
than  $50,000  in  bonds,  and  where  one-third  of  the  capital  stock  was 
less  than  $50,000  such  one-third  was  the  maximum  requirement.  The 
act  of  July  12,  1882,  retained  the  maximum  requirement  in  any  case  at 
$50,000,  but  banks  having  a  capital  of  $150,000  or  less  were  required  to 
deposit  one-quarter  only  of  such  capital.  The  reduction  of  the  bond 
requirement  at  once  induced  a  large  number  of  private  banking  firms 
and  State  banks  in  the  West,  Northwest  and  Southwest  to  enter  the 
National  banking  system.  It  became  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  National  system  would  not  be  dependent  upon  its  circulation  feat- 
ure for  its  continued  existence.     The  Comptroller  said  : 

'*It  is  believed  that  the  National  banking  system  will  be  continued  even  if  the 
associations  organized  under  it  cannot  issue  circulation  at  a  profit,  inasmuch  as  the 
experience  under  the  system  has  shown  it  to  be  a  system  well  adapted  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  banks.  This  statement  is  made  without 
prejudice  to  banks  organized  under  the  statutes  of  those  States  which  contain  pro- 
visions and  restrictions  similar  to  those  of  the  National  banking  law.  In  many  of 
the  States,  however,  the  banking  laws  are  defective,  and  it  is  almost  positive  that 
legislation  cannot  made  them  homogeneous,  nor  could  the  working  of  the  laws 
pass(Hi  by  thirty-eight  States  be  so  harmonious  and  useful  as  the  working  of  one  gen- 
eral law  applicable  to  all  banking  institutions  enacted  by  Congress." 

Liquidation  of  Failed  Banks. 

In  his  report  for  1885  the  Comptroller  also  called  attention  to  the 
results  of  the  liquidation  of  one  hundred  and  four  banks  that  had 
failed  up  to  that  time.  He  said  that  these  results  show  in  a  very  inter- 
esting niaiuier  to  what  extent  it  may  be  safe  to  i>ennit  banks  under  the 
National  system  to  issue  circulation  unprotected  by  a  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds.     Of  these  104  banks  seventy  have  been  finally  closed, 
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and  for  these  the  resalts  are  absolute.  The  remaining  thirty-fonr  are 
still  hi  process  of  liquidation,  but  have  progressed  so  far  that  the  final 
result  can  be  estimated  with  comparative  accuracy.  The  dividends 
paid  to  all  these  banks  from  the  proceeds  of  their  general  assets  amount 
to  (28,379,080.  They  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $28,858,900,  upon 
which,  under  the  law,  they  could  have  issued  on  deposit  of  the  neces- 
sary bonds,  ninety  per  cent.,  or  $19,673,010,  of  circulation.  If  at  the 
time  of  their  failure  the  law  had  permitted  an  issue  of  circulation  to 
the  amount  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  capital,  unsecured  except  by  a  first 
lien  an  the  general  assets  of  the  104  banks  mentioned,  the  note  holders 
of  fifty-eight  would  have  experienced  no  loss.  If  the  law  had  author- 
ized an  unsecured  issue  equal  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  the 
notes  of  seventy-one  of  these  banks  would  have  been  redeemed  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  general  assets.  At  forty  per  cent,  the  notes  of 
ninety  would  have  been  paid  in  full,  and  upon  an  unsecured  issue  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  capital  loss  to  note  holders  would  have  occurred 
in  the  case  of  five  banks  only,  or  about  $62,100  in  all. 

The  experience  with  these  104  banks  shows  almost  conclusively  that 
if  their  issues  to  the  amount  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  their  capital  had 
been  secured  by  a  deposit  of  bonds  to  an  equal  amount,  the  remaining 
twenty-five  per  cent,  might  have  been  issued  without  other  security 
than  a  first  lien  upon  the  general  assets,  and  if  a  safety  fund  had  been 
in  existence  it  would,  in  the  case  cited,  have  been  drawn  upon  to  the 
extent  of  $62,000,  upon  a  total  circulation  amounting  to  $5,464,700. 

Mr.  Trenholm  Appointed  Comptroller. 

Early  in  1886  Hon.  W.  L.  Trenliolm  succeeded  Mr.  Cannon  as 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Mr.  Trenholm  wivs  the  sixth  incumbent 
of  the  office.  His  predecessors  were  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  afterwards 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Hon.  Freeman  Clarke,  Hon.  Hiland  R. 
Hulburd,  Hon.  John  Jay  Knox  and  Hon.  Henry  W.  Cannon. 

Decrease  of  National  Bank  Circulation. 

During  the  year  1886  eight  National  banks  failed,  but  failures  in- 
cluded no  banks  of  any  great  importance.  There  was  no  new  legisla- 
tion during  the  year  1886  relating  to  National  banks  except  one  enact- 
ment enabling  banks  to  increiise  their  capital  stock  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  shareholders,  and  to  change  their  names  and  places  of 
business  within  certain  limits.  The  year  was,  however,  remarkable  for 
the  largest  decrease  of  National  bank  circulation  that  had  as  yet  oc- 
curred in  any  one  year,  amounting  to  $56,593,533.  This  was  owing  to 
the  rapid  payment  of  the  class  of  bonds  held  by  the  banks  as  security 
for  circulation.  On  June  30.  1884,  there  were  of  the  three  per  cent, 
bonds  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  1^224,612,150  out- 
standing and  lJ172,412,550  of  these  were  held  by  the  banks.  By  June 
30,   1885,  the  total  of  threes  had  been    reduced  to  fl94,190,500,   and 
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those  held  by  the  banks  to  $142,240,850;  by  June  30,  1886,  the  total 
threes  had  fallen  to  9144,046,600,  of  which  the  banks  held  $107,782,100. 
There  were  two  influences  at  work,  one  to  reduce  the  amoant  of  fours 
and  four  and  a  halfs  and  the  other  to  increase  them.  The  high  premi- 
ums prevailing  for  these  bonds  induced  many  of  the  banks  holding  an 
excess  over  the  minimum  required  by  law  to  sell  out  the  excess  and  re- 
tire their  circulation  based  upon  it.  The  organization  of  172  new 
banks  during  1886,  each  depositing  the  amount  of  bonds  required  by 
law,  tended  to  keep  up  the  aggregate  of  bonds  on  deposit.  No  new 
bank  would  buy  threes  subject  as  these  bonds  were  to  almost  immedi- 
ate call,  but  for  their  permanent  deposit  sought  either  fours  or  four 
and  a  hal&,  the  former  in  preference. 

Banks  Organized  from  1882  to  1887. 

From  1882  to  1887  there  were  991  banks  organized  with  a  capital  of 
111  millions,  on  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  $99,- 
999,000  in  circulation  if  bonds  had  been  obtainable.  As  a  matter  of 
foct  these  banks  deposited  only  $23,892,100  in  bonds,  entitling  them  to 
$21,495,110  in  circulation.  The  deposit  of  bonds  was  only  about  three 
millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  minimum  required  by  law.  During 
these  years  the  percentage  of  excess  of  bonds  deposited  gradually  di- 
minished. Through  1886  and  1887  the  three  per  cent,  loan  was  called 
for  redemption,  causing  a  very  large  reduction  of  circulation  in  the 
latter  year  also. 

Redemption  of  Three  Per  Cent.  Bonds. 

The  history  of  this  redemption  was  as  follows.  As  has  been  seen  in 
the  previous  pages  the  three  per  cent,  loan  was  authorized  to  be  issued 
to  take  up  the  three  and  a  half  per  cents.,  by  the  act  of  July  12,  1882. 
There  were  altogether  $305,581,250  of  threes  issued,  although  the 
largest  amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  on  August  7,  1883,  was 
$305,529,000,  $52,250  having  been  redeemed  before  the  last  issue  was 
made.  On  August  16,  1883,  the  largest  amount  ever  held  by  the  Na- 
tional banks  as  security  for  circulation  was  on  deposit,  viz.,  $202,386,- 
750.  On  October  31,  1886,  only  $64,242,550  remained  uncancelled  and 
these  were  called  during  the  first  half  of  1887.  The  calls  for  the  bonds 
held  by  the  banks  came  faster  than  the  banks  could  replace  them  with 
other  bonds.  The  interest  upon  the  threes  of  course  ceased  as  soon  as 
they  were  called  for  redemption,  and  the  language  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  deposits  for  circulation  required  the  bonds  to  be  interest  bearing. 
In  the  clause  of  the  law  requiring  the  bond  deposit  to  be  maintained  at 
a  minimum,  registered  bonds  only  were  mentioned,  nothing  being  said 
about  their  being  also  interest  bearing.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
ambiguity  in  the  law,  it  was  contended  by  certain  banks  which  desired 
to  wait  for  a  more  favorable  time  for  substituting  other  bonds,  that 
when  a  deposit  of  registered  interest-bearing  bonds  was  once  made  the 
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requirement  of  the  law  was  complied  with,  and  that  banks  could  not 
against  their  will  be  compelled  to  replace  such  bonds  with  others,  or  to 
retire  the  circulation  based  upon  them,  because  without  action  on  their 
part  and  even  without  their  consent,  the  Government  had  called  their 
bonds  for  redemption  and  had  thereby  acquired  the  right  to  cease  pay- 
ing interest.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  for 
decision  and  he  rendered  an  opinion  that  bonds  on  which  interest  had 
ceased  could  not  lawfully  be  held  as  security  for  circulation. 

Bank  Failures  Reported  in  1887. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1887  the  Comptroller  announced  the  fail- 
ures of  eight  National  banks,  the  most  important  being  that  of  the 
Fidelity  National  Bank,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  bank  was  reduced 
to  insolvency  through  the  reckless  management  of  its  board  of  direct- 
ors, who  suffered  certain  of  their  number  to  divert  its  funds  and  credit 
from  their  legitimate  purposes  to  the  support  of  a  speculation  in  wheat 
in  Chicago.  In  the  progress  of  this  enterprise  many  provisions  of  law 
were  violated,  and  false  statements  were  made  as  to  the  capital,  surplus 
and  business  of  the  bank.  There  was,  however,  no  open  evidence  to 
discredit  the  institution  until  on  June  20,  $200,000  of  its  drafts  went  to 
protest  in  New  York  city.  An  examiner  then  found  the  bank  in- 
solvent. The  proved  claims  amounted  to  nearly  four  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  Comptroller  in  his  report  for  1887  recommended  the  embodiment 
of  the  National  banking  laws  in  a  new  code  with  such  improvements 
and  amendments  as  experience  had  shown  to  be  necessary.  He  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  Congress  a  bill  containing  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  sections.     This  bill  did  not  become  a  law. 

Deposit  of  Public  Moneys  with  the  Banks. 

In  October,  1887,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  view  of 
diminishing  the  danger  from  the  surplus  revenues  which  caused  an  ab- 
normal accumulation  of  cash  in  the  Treasury,  resolved  to  increase  the 
amount  of  public  moneys  deposited  with  selected  National  banks. 
These  banks  when  selected  as  public  dei)o.sitories  had  always  been  re- 
quired to  deposit  with  the  department  United  States  bonds  as  security, 
and  were  in  addition  re<iuired  to  keep  a  reserve  upon  them  equal  to  the 
reserve  kept  on  other  deposits.  The  banks  wlien  approached  \\\>oii  the 
subject  of  increasing  the  deposits  were  unwilling  to  receive  them,  when 
nH|uired  to  funiish  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  bonds  as  security  in  face 
value  ten  i>er  cent,  above  the  amount  of  de|K>sits,  and  four  f)er  cents., 
e<iual  in  face  value  to  the  deposits.  Tiiey  held  that  the  security  re- 
quired was  tcK)  great  to  render  the  deposits  profitable.  The  Secretary, 
therefore,  decided  tliat  banks  depositing  one  niillion  dollars  in  four  and 
a  half  per  cents,  might  receive  one  million  dollars  of  public  money,  and 
those  depositing  one  million  dollars  of  four  jK^r  cent,  bonds  might  re- 
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oeivt»  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  public  money.  As  droolatiaa 
could  only  be  obtained  to  the  extent  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  face 
value  of  these  bonds,  this  regulation  of  the  Secretary  operated  to  re- 
duce oireulation  of  the  banks  during  the  year  1888.  During  the  four 
mouths  succeed uig  October,  1887,  over  eight  millions  of  dollars  hi  bonds 
were  transferred  from  the  account  of  security  for  circulation  to  the 
account  of  security  for  public  moneys.  These  deposits  were  increased 
during  four  months  only,  and  after  January,  1888,  no  new  depositories 
were  designated.  The  money  was  not  taken  ou£  of  the  Treasury  and 
paid  hito  the  banks,  but  consisted  of  internal  revenue  collections  that 
were  deposited  with  the  banks  as  made  by  the  collectors.  For  this 
reaiKui  many  banks,  after  depositing  a  million  in  bonds,  foimd  that  they 
liad  to  wait  a  considerable  time  before  the  full  amount  of  public  moneys 
to  which  they  were  entitled  was  received. 

Purchase  of  Bonds  with  Surplus  RBVBirnB. 

Another  influence  that  caused  a  still  greater  withdrawal  of  bonds 
d^poidtiHi  as  security  for  circulation  was  the  purchase  of  four  and  four 
and  a  hiUf  per  cents,  by  the  Treasury.  The  threes  having  aU  been 
ihUUhI,  and  tlio  surplus  of  revenues  still  increasing,  on  April  17  a  circu- 
lar was  isMUod  inviting  proposals  for  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  Ghovem- 
ment.  During  the  seven  months  ending  with  October,  1888,  four  per 
cent,  bonds  amounting  to  $50,402,650,  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
bonds  amounting  to  1^33,242,600,  were  purchased  at  various  rates  of 
preuiium.  During  the  same  period  there  were  withdrawn  by  the  banks 
fnon  their  deposits  to  secure  circulation  (22,142,873  in  bonds.  The 
pressure  to  withdraw  bonds  was  so  great  that  the  limit  of  lawful  money 
permitted  to  be  deposited  to  retire  circulation  in  any  one  month,  vlz.^ 
9a,  000, 000,  was  reached  for  three  months  in  succession.  The  premium 
paid  for  four  per  cents,  varied  from  123  to  130,  and  for  four  and  a  halfs 
fnuu  106  to  109. 

National  Bajstk  Failures  in  1888. 

Right  National  banks  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Receivers  during 
the  year  1888.  Tlie  Metropolitan  National  Bank,  of  Ohiei^Oy  was  the 
largest  of  tlie  failures.  The  net  decrease  of  circulation  of  the  National 
banks  during  the  year  was  $16,848, 739.  The  number  of  new  National 
banks  organized  during  the  year  was  132. 

Edward  S.  Lacey  Appointed  Comptroller. 

lu  1 889  Mr.  Trtniliolni  retired  from  the  Comptrollership,  and  was 
^UiKHHuUHl  by  the  lion.  E.  S.  Lacey.  In  his  report  for  1889  he  states 
lUu^  lt\i  haiikM  liml  been  organized  during  that  year,  with  an  aggregate 
vvo^tul  Kit  #5Jl,5J40,(H)0.     He  further  says: 

"  lUo  UK-^tu>u  of  tlu'Kf  lU'W  asMwiations  is  a  matter  of  much  Interest,  aa  IoimI- 
.ijj^  w  >\kK^^  Uml  Uh'uI  lufjudices  are  K^ving  way,  and  that  the  increase  is  most  con- 
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spiciioiiB  proportionately  in  the  States  and  Territories  toward  which  immigration  is 
now  chiefly  tending,  without  reference  to  other  conditions  which  have  heretofore 
operated  unfavorably  to  the  growth  of  the  system.  Texas,  with  thirty-six  banks, 
leads  all  the  others  in  respect  to  the  number  organized,  but  if  relative  population  is 
considered,  is  exceeded  by  the  State  of  Washington,  with  thirteen  banks.  The  in- 
crease of  sixteen  banks  in  Pennsylvania  makes  a  total  of  928,  the  Jargest  number  in 
any  State.  Massachusetts  leads  in  the  amount  of  capital  stock  and  New  York  in  de- 
posits and  volume  of  business.  If  population  be  considered  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  the  largest  amount  of  capital  per  capita  invested  in  National  banks,  closely 
followed  by  the  new  State  of  Montana.  A  consideration  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  year  seems  to  verify  the  statement  that  the  system  established  by 
the  National  Bank  Act  is  not  only  adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  developed  by 
the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  it  is  also  suited  to  the  wants  of  widely  sepa- 
rated States,  living  under  varied  social  conditions  and  transacting  business  in  ac- 
cordance with  customs  as  dissimilar  as  climatic  and  race  differences  can  produce 
upon  this  continent.'* 

Banks  in  Suburbs  Absorbed  in  Rbsbrvb  Citibs. 

Another  interesting  subject  to  which  Comptroller  Lacey  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  that  of  suburban  banks  contiguous  to  reserve 
cities.     He  said : 

"  The  rapid  growth  of  our  large  cities  is  causing  them  to  absorb  outlying  sub- 
urbs and  contiguous  towns.  In  these  latter  are  frequently  located  National  banks 
of  8mall  capital,  organized  for  the  accoimucxlation  of  local  tradesmen  and  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  business  of  banks  in  reserve  or  central  reserve  cities.  In  cases  where 
annexation  brings  these  smaller  banks  within  the  limits  of  reserve  cities,  perplexing 
tiuestions  arise  as  to  title,  capital  and  reserve.  For  example,  during  the  present 
year  the  towns  of  I^ke  and  Hyde  Park  were  annexed  to  the  city  of  Chicajjo.  Lo- 
cated in  this  territory  were  five  National  banks  ;  the  National  Live  Stock  Bank,  cap- 
ital $750,000;  the  Drovers'  National  Bank,  capital  $250,000;  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  Englewood,  capital  $100,000  ;  the  Calumet  National  Bank,  capital  $.50,000, 
and  the  Oakland  National  Bank,  capital  $50,000.  There  are  now  located  within  the 
city  of  Chicago  two  associations  with  the  title  *  First  National  Bank.'  " 

Three  of  the  associations  referred  to  possessed  a  capital  of  less  than 
J5200,000,  although  the  law  requires  associations  organized  in  cities  with 
over  50,000  population  to  have  at  least  that  capital.  The  same  difficul- 
ties arose  as  to  the  reserves  to  be  kept,  and  as  to  whether  such  subur- 
ban banks  become  city  banks  by  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  can  act 
as  reserve  agents.  The  Comptroller  did  not  award  to  these  banks  any 
additional  powers  on  account  of  their  having  accidentally  been  taken 
into  a  large  city. 

The  organization  of  banks  in  the  Indian  Territory  [raised  a  question, 
and  the  Attorney-General  decided  that  National  banks  could  not  be 
organized  there,  because  the  treaties  with  the  Indian  Nations  invested 
them  with  self-government  to  an  extent  that  rendered  the  National 
banking  laws  inoperative.* 

*Thi8  decision  Is  not  applicable  at  prectent,  as  there  are  now  fifteen  National  banks 
in  the  Indian  Territory. 
18 
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The  net  decrease  of  National  bank  circulation  during  the  year  end- 
ing November  1,  1889,  was  $22,159,043. 

The  Comptroller  recommended  the  following  amendments  to  the 
law :  (1)  The  minimum  deposit  of  bonds  to  secure  circulation  should 
be  fixed  at  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  in  respect  to  all  having  a 
capital  of  $300^000  or  less,  and  for  all  banks  having  a  greater  capital  a 
minimum  deposit  of  $30,000  in  bonds  should  be  required.  (2)  Circula- 
tion should  be  issued  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited.  (3)  The 
semi-annual  duty  on  circulation  should  be  so  reduced  as  to  equal 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  his  report  for  1889  the 
Comptroller  refers  to  these  recommendations  of  the  previous  year. 
They  were  made  before  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  then  in  sea- 
don,  and  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  silver-purchase  act  of  July  14, 
1890.  The  passage  of  this  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  notes  based 
on  silver  bullion  was  generally  accepted  as  indicating  the  adoption  of 
a  new  and  permanent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  general  Government, 
and  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  the  National  banks  are  not  to 
be  made  use  of  in  the  immediate  future  to  supply  the  additional  cir- 
culation required.  This  opinion  was  strengthened  by  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  bills  formulated  with  great  care  and  early  introduced  in 
Congress,  providing  for  an  increased  and  permanent  issue  of  bank 
notes,  had  not  been  seriously  considered  in  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter. 

Marked  Decline  in  National  Bank  Cihculation. 

During  the  five  years  ending  October  31,  1890,  the  aggregate  circu- 
lation of  the  National  banks  was  reduced  from  $276,304,189  to  $124,- 
958,736,  a  net  decrease  of  $151,345,453,  while  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  National  banks  for  the  same  period  was  138.  No  new  bank 
legislation  was  enacted  during  the  year  1889-1890.  During  the  two 
years  ending  November,  1890,  there  were  eleven  failures  of  National 
banks.  The  year  1891  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  National 
banks  which  became  insolvent,  twenty-five  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Receivers.  Of  these  the  failures  of  thirteen  banks  in.  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  were  due  to  bad  crops  in  those  States.   The  Comptroller  said : 

*'  The  failures  for  the  current  year  have  been  numerous,  many  having  been 
characterized  by  gross  mismanagement  and  some  by  criminality  of  an  aggravated 
character,  yet  nothing  has  been  developed  which  indicates  that  the  confidence  in 
National  banks  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  which  is  the  grrowth  of  an  experi- 
ence of  twenty-nine  years,  is  ill  founded.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  absolute  immu- 
nity from  failure  can  be  secured  by  the  operation  of  any  law  which  fails  to  provide 
for  absolute  and  complete  Government  guaranty.  That  failures  will  be  far  more 
numerous  during  some  years  than  during  others  is  to  be  expected.  This  is  true  of 
every  variety  of  business  activity.  The  banks  of  the  country  are  the  mere  agencies 
through  which  the  commercial  and  business  activities  of  the  people  are  conducted, 
and  of  necessity  the  losses  which  attend  these  operations  are  reflected  in  the  profit 
and  loss  account  of  these  agencies.*^ 
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Thb  Panic  of  1890. 

There  was  great  monetary  stringencj  daring  the  year ;  up  to  mid- 
summer It  had  been  a  year  of  more  than  average  business  activity.  It 
was  apparent  in  the  early  spring  to  the  observant  that  unfavorable  eon- 
dltious  existed,  the  evil  effects  of  which  might  be  expected  in  the  near 
future.  Agricult  ural  interests  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
overt  Fading  atid  unhealthful  expansion  were  apparent.  Daring  the  year 
the  building  of  railroads  had  been  prosecuted  withunosoal  vigor^  mak- 
ing necessary  the  placing  of  large  lines  of  securities.  Immense  sums 
before  available  as  loanable  capital  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  had  taken  a  fixed  form  by  reason  of  investments  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  city  and  suburban  property,  In 
loans  represented  by  farm  mortgages,  and  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
unnumbered  corporations  organized  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
various  kinds  of  manufacturing  operations,  and  supplying  water,  light 
and  rapid  transit  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  rapidly  growing  cities  and 
villages.  Not  only  did  these  enterprises  attract  capital  from  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  but  English  investors  brought  to  this  country  vast  sums  for 
the  purpose  of  grouping  together  and  recapitalizing  corporations  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits.  This  unexam- 
pled movement  of  capital  toward  the  West  not  only  divested  the  Atlan- 
tic  States  in  a  large  degree  of  the  loanable  funds  available  for  the  relief 
of  those  engaged  there  in  manufacturing  and  other  lines  of  business, 
but  it  also  unduly  stimulated  speculative  operations  in  real  estate  in 
Tlie  West,  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  future  collapse  in  prices  when 
the  supply  of  money  should  be  cut  off.  The  various  banking  institu- 
tions located  in  tlie  region  of  the  country  affected  by  the  speculative 
spirit  became  necessarily  more  or  less  involved  in  the  operations  of  their 
local  customers.  They  fomid  themselves  early  in  the  summer  of  1890 
carrying  large  lines  of  loans  representing  investments  in  various  forms 
of  corporate  enterprises  in  untried  fields,  and  dependent  for  success 
upon  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities  not  yet  realized.  The  banking 
business  of  the  country  was,  therefore,  in  an  unduly  extended  condi- 
tion on  the  approach  of  midsummer,  and  the  banks  in  many  cases  were 
dependent  upon  rediscounts  with  their  correspondents  to  carry  the 
heavy  loans  with  which  they  were  burdened.  While  in  this  condi- 
tion the  transfer  of  funds  to  this  country  from  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent became  reduced  and  finally  ceased.  Not  only  was  the  supply  of 
fresh  funds  from  this  source  cut  off,  but  it  was  discovered  that  during 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer  months,  as  well  as  later  on,  vast 
amounts  of  American  securities  held  abroad  were  forced  upon  the  New 
York  market  by  European  holders  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  a 
(*ollapse  expected  to  result  from  similar  conditions  of  undue  expansion 
existing  abroad.  The  continental  countries  had  already  passed  through 
a  period  of  li(iuidation  and  loss  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the 
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The  net  decrease  of  National  bank  oircolation  during  the  year  end- 
ing November  1,  1889,  was  (22,159,043. 

The  Comptroller  recommended  the  following  amendments  to  the 
law:  (1)  The  minimum  deposit  of  bonds  to  secure  circulation  should 
be  fixed  at  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  in  respect  to  all  having  a 
capital  of  (300^000  or  less,  and  for  all  banks  having  a  greater  capital  a 
minimum  deposit  of  |30,000  in  bonds  should  be  required.  (2)  Circula- 
tion should  be  issued  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited.  (3)  The 
semi-annual  duty  on  circulation  should  be  so  reduced  as  to  equal 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  his  report  for  1889  the 
Comptroller  refers  to  these  recommendations  of  the  previous  year. 
They  were  made  before  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  then  in  ses- 
sion, and  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  silver-purchase  act  of  July  14, 
1890.  The  passage  of  this  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  notes  based 
on  silver  bullion  was  generally  accepted  as  indicating  the  adoption  of 
a  new  and  permanent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  general  Government, 
and  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  the  National  banks  are  not  to 
be  made  use  of  in  the  immediate  future  to  supply  the  additional  cir- 
culation required.  This  opinion  was  strengthened  by  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  bills  formulated  with  great  care  and  early  introduced  in 
Congress,  providing  for  an  increased  and  permanent  issue  of  bank 
notes,  had  not  been  seriously  considered  in  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter. 

Marked  Decline  in  National  Bank  Cihculation. 

During  the  five  years  ending  October  31,  1890,  the  aggregate  circu- 
lation of  the  National  banks  was  reduced  from  $276,304,189  to  fl24,- 
958,736,  a  net  decrease  of  f  151,345,453,  while  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  National  banks  for  the  same  period  was  138.  No  new  bank 
legislation  was  enacted  during  the  year  1889-1890.  During  the  two 
years  ending  November,  1890,  there  were  eleven  failures  of  National 
banks.  The  year  1891  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  National 
banks  which  became  insolvent,  twenty-five  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Receivers.  Of  these  the  failures  of  thirteen  banks  in.  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  were  due  to  bad  crops  in  those  States.   The  Comptroller  said : 

"  The  failures  for  the  current  year  have  been  numerous,  many  having  been 
characterized  by  gross  mismanagement  and  some  by  criminality  of  an  aggravated 
character,  yet  nothing  has  been  developed  which  indicates  that  the  confidence  in 
National  banks  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  which  is  the  grrowth  of  an  experi- 
ence of  twenty-nine  years,  is  ill  founded.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  absolute  immu- 
nity from  failure  can  be  secured  by  the  operation  of  any  law  which  fails  to  provide 
for  absolute  and  complete  Government  guaranty.  That  failures  will  be  far  more 
numerous  during  some  years  than  during  others  is  to  be  expected.  This  is  true  of 
ever>'  variety  of  business  activity.  The  banks  of  the  country  are  the  mere  agencies 
through  which  the  commercial  and  business  activities  of  the  people  are  conducted, 
and  of  necessity  the  losses  which  attend  these  operations  are  reflected  in  the  profit 
and  loss  account  of  these  agencies." 
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Thb  Panic  of  1890. 

There  waa  great  monetary  Btringeney  daring  the  year ;  up  to  mid- 
aammer  it  had  been  a  year  of  more  than  average  boshieM  activity.  It 
was  a{yparent  in  the  early  spring  to  the  observant  that  nnfavoraUe  eonr 
ditions  existed,  the  evil  effects  of  which  might  be  expected  in  the  near 
fatara  Agrienltural  interests  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
overtrading  and  unhealthfal  expansion  were  apparent.  Daring  the  year 
the  boilding  of  railroads  had  been  prosecated  with  anosoal  vigcnv  mak- 
ing necessary  the  placing  of  large  lines  of  secarities.  Immense  sums 
before  available  as  loanable  capital  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  had  ti^en  a  fixed  form  by  reason  of  investinents  in  the  Missis-  , 
aippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  dty  and  sabarban  property,  in 
loans  represented  by  farm  mortgages,  and  in  the  stoclu  and  bonds  of 
nnnombered  oorpoorations  organized  for  the  purpose  of  condacting 
varioos  kinds  of  manofaetaring  operations,  and  supplying  water,  lig^t 
and  rapid  transit  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  nq;»idly  growing  cities  and 
villages.  Not  only  did  these  enterprises  attract  capital  from  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  but  English  investors  brought  to  this  country  vast  sums  for 
the  puriKwe  of  grouping  together  and  recaj^talizing  corporations  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits.  This  unexam- 
pled movement  of  capital  toward  the  West  not  only  divested  the  Atlan- 
tic States  in  a  large  degree  of  the  loanable  lands  available  for  the  relief 
of  those  engaged  there  in  manufacturing  and  other  lines  of  business, 
but  it  also  unduly  stimulated  speculative  operations  in  real  estate  in 
the  West,  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  future  collapse  in  prices  when 
the  supply  of  money  should  be  cut  off.  The  various  banking  institu- 
tions located  in  the  region  of  the  country  affected  by  the  speculative 
spirit  became  necessarily  more  or  less  involved  in  the  operations  of  their 
local  customers.  They  found  themselves  early  in  the  summer  of  1890 
carrying  large  lines  of  loans  representing  investments  in  various  forms 
of  corporate  enterprises  in  untried  fields,  and  dependent  for  success 
upon  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities  not  yet  realized.  The  banking 
business  of  the  country  was,  therefore,  in  an  unduly  extended  condi- 
tion on  the  approach  of  midsummer,  and  the  banks  in  many  cases  were 
dependent  upon  rediscounts  with  their  correspondents  to  carry  the 
heavy  loans  with  which  they  were  burdened.  While  in  this  condi- 
tion the  transfer  of  fimds  to  this  country  from  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent became  reduced  and  finally  ceased.  Not  only  was  the  supply  of 
fresh  funds  from  this  source  cut  off,  but  it  was  discovered  that  daring 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer  months,  as  well  as  later  on,  vast 
amounts  of  American  securities  held  abroad  were  forced  upon  the  New 
York  market  by  European  holders  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  a 
collapse  expected  to  result  from  similar  conditions  of  undue  expansion 
existing  abroad.  The  continental  countries  had  already  passed  through 
a  period  of  liquidation  and  loss  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the 
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Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  French  Copper  Syndicate.  England, 
by  reason  of  nnusaally  large  investments  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  surely  approaching  an  ezcep. 
tionally  severe  monetary  stringency.  As  an  evidence  of  this  and  the 
consequent  disposition  to  increase  the  stock  of  gold  there  held,  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  cash  resources,  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  1890,  the  net  exportation  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  from  the 
United  States  exceeded  $14,000,000,  and  for  the  period  extending  from 
January  1,  1890,  to  August  81,  1891,  the  net  exportations  of  gold 
amounted  to  $75,405, 613.  While  these  causes  were  operating  to  pre- 
vent the  necessary  relief  from  reaching  us  from  Europe,  the  demands 
upon  the  banks  in  New  York  and  other  large  reserve  cities  rapidly  in- 
creased, producing  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  deposits,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  loaned  to  and  rediscounted  for  the  interior  banks. 
The  gross  deposits  of  forty-six  National  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York 
show  a  falling  off  of  $44,831,356  between  February  28  and  May  17, 
1890  ;  $13,519,627  of  this  representing  a  reduction  in  the  balances  due 
to  interior  banks  and  those  located  in  other  reserve  cities,  while  the 
reduction  in  loans  and  discounts  was  less  than  $10,000,000.  The  New 
York  banks  were,  however,  enabled  to  so  strengthen  their  position 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  that  marked  stringency  was  de- 
layed until  August.  It  culminated  about  the  middle  of  November, 
when  the  failure  of  a  leading  firm  of  brokers,  the  embarrassment 
of  one  large  State  bank  and  the  failure  of  another,  occurred  in  New 
York 

The  Baring  Failure  in  London. 

These  events  were  simultfineous  with  the  announcement  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  Baring  Brothers,  of  London,  and  the  fact  that  a 
syndicate  had  been  formed  headed  by  the  Bank  of  Ekigland  through 
whose  agency  the  liabilities  of  the  Barings  were  guaranteed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  $75,000,000.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  mone- 
tary affairs  in  England,  and  the  desire  to  be  prepared  for  the  effect  of 
the  announcement  of  the  failure  of  Baring  Brothers,  induced  the  Bank 
of  England  to  borrow  £3,000,000  in  gold  from  the  Bank  of  France  in 
addition  to  £1,500,000  received  from  Russia  upon  the  sale  of  Treasury 
bonds.  Among  the  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  the  United 
States  in  addition  to  the  undue  expansion  and  resulting  speculative  in- 
vestments which  have  already  been  noted,  was  the  greatly  reduced  yield 
in  1890  of  wheat,  oats  and  com,  and  the  greatly  reduced  prices  which 
prevailed  for  these  cereals.  The  importation  of  foreign  commodities  in 
1890  also  exceeded  in  value  that  of  any  previous  year,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  new  tariff  act  which  took  effect  on  October  6.  To  relieve  this  severe 
monetary  stringency  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  increased  his  pur- 
chases of  United  States  bonds  so  as  to  almost  entirely  exhaust  the 
available  surplus  in  the  Treasury.     During  the  three  and  one-third 
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monthB  ±Nnxk  July  19,  to  Norember  1, 1890,  orer  199,000,000  was  dlt- 
baned  for  IJDited  States  bonds  and  the  interest  thereon.  Although 
mnoh  relief  was  afforded  by  the  disborsement  of  these  large  soms,  the 
mooetarj  stringency  was  caused  to  a  greater  degree  by  want  of  eoiifl- 
denoe  and  a  cortaihnent  of  credits  than  by  lack  of  dronlating  me- 
diiun. 

Acnov  OF  BAflTKB  ur  Nbw  Tobx,  Bootov  aitd  Phzladxlphia. 

Dorlngthis  period  of  stringen^tlie  banks  in  theeitiesof  New  Yoric, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  were  sabjected  to  the  most  pfosshig  demands, 
and  after  ayery  carefol  oonsideration  it  was  decided  by  the  associated 
banks  in  those  cities  that  the  exigency  required  the  resort  to  the  issue 
of  clearing-hoose  loan  certificates  to  settle  dearing-hoose  balances. 
The  meeting  of  the  dearing-hoose  association  in  New  Tork  dty 
adopted  a  resdation  on  November  11, 1890,  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
1884,  given  on  a  preceding  page  of  this  chi4>ter.  Th^  also  passed  in 
addition,  in  CHrder  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  the  loan  certificates 
in  case  the  cdlaterals  pledged  should  prove  insoflldent,  the  fdlowing 
resdatioD,  by  which  all  the  banks  virtually  entered  into  a  pod  to  sus- 
tain eadi  other: 

"  AniMfl,  That  any  loas  resulting  from  tlie  Imie  of  losa  oertiflostes  ihsll  be 
borne  hf  the  banks  oomprlstng  the  olearing-booee  SModstlon  pro  rote  of  ospitsl 
lind  sorphis,  and  this  resolution  shall  be  ratified  by  the  directors  of  the  respective 
hanks  members  of  the  association,  and  a  certified  copy  of  snch  consent  deUvered 
to  the  chairman  of  the  loan  committee.'* 

The  amount  of  loan  certificates  issued  by  the  loan  committee  of  the 
New  Tork  Clearing-Honse  Association  was  $16,645,000.  The  first  issue 
was  made  November  12, 1890,  and  the  entire  issue  was  retired  February 
7, 1891.  The  largest  amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  was  915,906,- 
000,  on  December  13,  1890. 

The  Boston  Clearing-House  Association  passed  a  resolution  appoint- 
ing a  loan  committee  on  November  17,  1890.  It  was  similar  to  that 
passed  by  the  New  York  Clearing-House,  except  that  interest  on  the 
certificates  was  fixed  at  7.3  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead  of  six  as  in  the 
New  Tork  resolution.  The  resolution  of  ratification  passed  in  Boston 
differed  from  that  in  New  Tork  in  having  the  loss,  if  any,  borne  by  the 
banks  pro  rata  to  the  amounts  sent  to  the  clearing-house  during  ttie 
year  instead  of  pro  rata  to  capital  and  surplus. 

When  a  bank  applied  for  and  received  loan  certificates  it  was  re- 
quired to  deposit  the  necessary  securities  and  also  to  execute  and  de- 
liver an  obligation  in  the  following  form : 

••  The Bank  has  this  day  received  of Loan  Committee  of  the 

Boston  Clearing-Hoase  Association  loan  certificates  issued  by  said  committee  in 
pursuance  of  a  vote  of  said  association  passed  November  17, 1890,  to  the  amount 

of thousand  dollars,  and  hat)  deposited  with  said  ooomiittee  the  securities,  a 

statement  whereof  Is  hereto  annt*xedt  and  said Bank  receives  said  loan 
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oertificates  on  the  terms  set  forth  in  said  vote,  and  agrees  to  pay  the  amount  of  said 
certificates  with  interest  thereon  as  provided  in  said  vote.*' 

In  Boston  loan  oertificates  were  first  issued  on  November  19,  and 
the  last  on  December  6,  1890.  On  the  latter  date  the  issue  reached  its 
maximum  of  $5,065,000.  The  last  of  the  issue  was  retired  on  January 
6,  1891.  The  Philadelphia  Clearing-House  took  action  on  November 
18,  1890,  adopting  the  following  resolution : 

"  Seaolvedf  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  September  ^,  1873,  as  amended 
October  IS,  1873,  the  clearing-house  will  issue  loan  certificates  to  banks  applying  and 
receive  them  in  payment  of  balances." 

The  general  standing  resolution  of  September  24  and  October  18, 
1873,  under  which  this  action  was  taken,  is  as  follows : 

*'  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  banks  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Clearing- 
House  Association  to  afford  proper  assistance  to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
oonmiunity  and  also  to  facilitate  the  inter-bank  settlements  resulting  from  the  daUy 
exchanges,  we,  the  undersigned,  do  bind  ourselves  by  the  following  agreement  on  the 
part  of  our  respective  banks,  viz.: 

First. — That  the  clearing-house  conmiitteebe,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to 
issue  to  any  bank  member  of  the  association  loan  certificates  bearing  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  the  deposit  of  bills  receivable  and  other  securities  to  such  an  amount  and  to 
such  percentage  thereof  as  may  in  their  judgment  be  advisable.  These  certificates 
may  be  used  in  the  settlement  of  balances  at  the  clearing-house,  and  they  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  creditor  banks  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  bear  to  the  aggregate amoant 
of  the  debtor  balances  paid  at  the  clearing-house.  The  interest  that  may  accrue  upon 
these  certificates  shall  be  apportioned  monthly  among  the  banks  which  shall  have 
held  them  during  that  time. 

Second. — The  securities  deposited  with  the  said  committee  shall  be  held  by  them 
in  trust  as  a  special  deposit  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  certificates  issued 
thereupon,  the  same  being  accepted  by  the  committee  as  collateral  security,  with  the 
express  condition  that  neither  the  clearing-house  association,  the  clearing-houfle  com- 
mittee nor  any  member  thereof,  shall  be  responsible  for  any  loss  on  said  coUatenUs 
arising  from  failure  to  make  demand  and  protest,  or  from  other  neglect  or  onUasioi^ 
other  than  the  refusal  to  take  some  reasonable  step  which  the  said  depositing  bank 
may  have  previously  required  in  writing. 

Third.—On  the  surrender  of  such  certificates  or  any  of  them  by  the  depositing 
bank  the  committee  will  endorse  the  amount  as  a  payment  on  the  obligation  of  said 
bank  held  by  them,  and  will  surrender  a  proportionate  amount  of  securities  except 
in  case  of  default  of  the  bank  in  any  of  its  transactions  through  the  clearing-house ; 
in  which  case  the  securities  will  be  applied  by  the  committee,  first,  to  the  payment  of 
outstanding  certificates  with  interest ;  next,  to  the  liquidation  of  any  indebtedness  of 
such  bank  to  the  other  banks  members  of  the  clearing-house  association. 

Fourth.— The  committee  shall  be  authorized  to  exchange  any  portion  of  such  »*- 
curities  for  others,  approved  by  them,  and  shall  have  power  to  demand  additional 
security  at  their  own  discretion. 

Fifth.— That  the  clearing-house  committee  be  authorized  to  cany  into  full  effect 
this  agreement,  with  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  practical  working  thereof  as 
they  may  deem  necessary ;  and  any  loss  caused  by  the  non-payment  of  loan  certifi- 
cates shall  be  assessed  by  this  committee  upon  all  the  banks  in  the  ratio  of  capital. 

Sixth.— The  expenses  incurred  in  canying  out  this  agreement  shall  be  asseosed 
upon  the  banks  in  equal  proportion  to  their  respective  capital. 

Seventh.- That  the  clearing-house  committee  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  anthodaed 
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tf>  tcrmiiuite  this  agnement  npon  glriiig  thirty^  days'  nolioe  tlieveof  at  any  stated 
intwcing  of  the  dearlng-house  assodatton. 

The  eleaiiiig-hoiifle  oommittee  having  been  by  the  preoeding  agree- 
ment anthorixed  to  iasne  loan  eertifloates,  reec^Ted  on  November  S» 
1800,  to  eiereiae  this  power;  whereupcm  the  banks  deairing  to  take  oat 
loan  eertifleates  were  required  to  famish  resdntlons  of  their  direetoni 
empowering  the  hypothecation  of  seearities,  ander  which  the  issoe  of 
loan  certificates,  signed  by  not  less  than  three  members  of  the  conm[iit> 
tee,  was  commeoeed  on  Nov^nber  19, 1890,  and  ceased  on  May  tt, 
1891,  the  total  issae  being  $9,655,000.  The  maadmam  amount  oat- 
standing  was  on  January  9, 1891,  viz. ,  $8,870,000.  The  certificates  were 
all  retired  daring  1891,  except  $170,000  issaed  to  the  Keystone  and 
Spring  Garden  National  banks,  which  failed  in  May,  1891. 

Bon>8  PUBCHASBD  BY  THB  €K}YBR]niBllT. 

The  history  of  the  bond  parehases  from  the  date  of  the  dreolar  of 
April  17, 1888,  shows  that  ap  to  October  81, 1890,  atotalof  $880,878,* 
150  had  been  parehased,  of  which  sam  $164,807,400  were  foar  per  cents 
and  $106,564,750  foar  and  a  half  per  cents.  Baring  the  year  ending 
October  81, 1891,  the  parohase  of  foar  per  cents  was  discontinned ;  in 
the  month  of  Janaary,  $8^645,850  having  been  added  to  previoas  par- 
chases,  making  a  total  of  foar  -get  cents  of  $178,958,250.  On  October 
9,  1890,  the  Treasury  issaed  a  circular  offering  to  redeem  four  and  a 
half  per  cents  in  advance,  interest  being  added  to  the  face  of  the  bond 
up  to  and  including  August  31,  1891.  SimUar  oircnlars  were  issaed 
December  6,  1890,  June  2,  July  2,  August  24,  September  2  and  Septem- 
ber 16, 1891.  The  total  redemptions  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  bonds 
under  these  circulars  were  $83,966,150,  which  added  to  those  previously 
purchased  of  this  class  of  bonds,  makes  the  total  purchased  and  re- 
deemed $200, 530, 900.  The  total  purchase  and  redemption  of  both  fours 
and  four  and  a  halfs  amounted  to  $373,484,150  from  AprU,  1888.  The 
circular  of  July  2, 1891,  provided  that  four  and  a  halfs  called  for  redemp- 
tion might  be  continued  at  two  per  cent.  The  amount  of  bonds  so 
continued  was  $25,364,500.  The  National  banks,  when  the  great  re- 
funding operations  began  in  1881,  lasting  ten  years,  untU  September, 
1891,  had  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulation  amounting  to  ^60,488,  • 
400.  During  the  ten  years  from  July,  1881,  to  July,  1891,  new  banks 
deposited  about  forty-two  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds.  On  October 
31,  1891,  the  National  banks  had  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $152,750,950; 
deducting  the  bonds  deposited  during  the  ten  years  leaves  $111, 016, 550. 
Therefore,  to  the  banks  in  existence  in  1881,  the  refunding  operations 
caused  the  reduction  of  their  bond  holdings  in  the  sum  of  $249,471,850, 
and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  their  circulation.  That  the  system 
should  have  survived  so  gr^^eat  a  reduction  of  the  basis  upon  wliich  it 
was  supposed  to  rest,  indicates  that  other  merits  than  that  of  hwuing 
a  sound  circulation  were  the  cause  of  its  survival. 
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PROGRESS  OP  THE  NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM,  1892-1899. 

Decline  in  National  bank  circulation  —  Silveivporchase  acts  of  1878  and  1890 — Panic 
of  1893— Bank  failures  —  Clearing-house  loan  certificates — Decline  in  banking 
profits  —  Consolidation  of  banks  —  State  and  National  banks  in  New  York — 
Presidential  campaign  of  1896  —  Condition  of  the  National  banks  in  1892  and 
^  1896  compared  —  Gold  holdings  of  the  banks  —  Increase  of  deposits  and  clear- 
ings—  Per  cent,  of  dividends  paid  by  failed  banks — Use  of  checks  and  credit 
instruments  —  Branch  banks  recommended — Issue  of  notes  by  the  Gtovemment 
and  the  banks —  Revenues  receiyed  from  the  National  banks —  Comptroller's  re- 
port for  1898. 

SiLYEB-PURCHASB  ACTS  OF  1878  AND  1890. 

The  diminution  of  the  circulation  of  National  banks,  whiidi  has 
been  commented  upon  in  previous  chapters,  had,  no  doubt,  for  its  chief 
cause  the  high  premium  at  which  Government  bonds,  the  only  basis 
upon  which  circulation  could  be  issued,  were  quoted  In  the  market. 
But  this  diminution  would  not  have  been  so  rapid  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  silver.  Soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  Resumption  Act  of  1875,  the  agitation  began  for  the 
restoration  of  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  of  412.5  grahis, 
or  the  *' dollar  of  the  daddies,  ^^  as  it  was  affectionately  called  by  its 
advocates.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed  by  the  act  of 
February  28, 1878,  to  purchase  and  coin  into  silver  doUars  silver  bullion 
not  less  in  market  value  than  two  millions  of  dollars  and  not  more  than 
$4,000,000  worth  each  month.  Under  this  act,  up  to  July  14,  1890, 
when  the  act  of  February,  1878,  was  repealed,  silver  bullion  was  pm^ 
chased  as  follows : 

Total  cost  of  silver  bullion  purchased  under  act  of  1878 |808,m4ttl 

Total  dollars  coined 878,lS8wTM 

Selgnioracre  or  gain  to  the  Government |80,98TjBn 

The  dollars  themselves  did  not  circulate  very  freely  because  the  aot 
of  1878  authorized  the  deposit  of  the  actual  coins  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  the  issue  of  silver  certificates  of  deposit.  These  sQver 
certificates  soon  filled  the  gap  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  National 
bank  cturency,  and  to  a  certain  extent  crowded  the  latter  out  of  droa- 
lation. 

The  act  of  July  14,  1890,  which  superseded  the  aot  of  Pebmary  9^ 
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1878|  anthofiied  the  iarae  of  an  addtttooal  kind  of  paper  money  termed 
Tfeaeiuy  notea,  to  be  lued  in  the  porohaee  of  sQyer  boDion  at  its  mar- 
ket price,  at  the  rate  of  4,500,000  oonoes  per  month.  There  irere  bj 
November,  18112,  aboat  1^,000,000  in  sQyer  oertlflcatea  and  |110,000,- 
000  of  theeenewTreasnrynotee— a  total  of  nearly  1450,000,000  of  new 
paper  oorrency— thrown  into  olretilation  daring  fourteen  years. 

It  aeems  meet  reasonable  that  bat  for  this  flooding  the  fthiMm^if 
with  this  iromemie  maai  of  paper  money,  the  notes  of  the  National 
banks  woald  not  have  diminished  so  n^idly  as  they  did  notwithstand- 
ing the  n^id  payment  of  the  national  debt  In  Deoembeiv  1878,  the 
total  oatstanding  oirealation  of  National  banks  in  aotlTe  operatloii 
was  9808,000,000,  while  hi  December,  1808,  it  was  aboat  1146,000,000 
only— «  fUlhig  off  of  fl57, 000,000. 

If  the  6K>yemment  had  refrained  from  coining  or  parohasing  sQyer, 
mnd  from  issaing  sUver  certifloates  and  Treasury  notes,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  National  banks  would  have  kept  up  their  circulation  to  a 
much  higgler  point,  even  if  they  had  not  increased  it.  The  premiums 
upcm  the  bonds  would  have  ruled  much  lower  and  allowed  a  reasonable 
profit  upcm  their  use  as  a  bads  for  bank  notes.  Even  if  the  banks 
could  not  have  furnished  an  adequate  droulation  based  upon  bonds, 
l^gisladoo  mi|^t  have  modified  tlie  regulations  sunounding  Nattooal 
bank  issues,  so  as  to  have  enabled  the  banks  to  furnish  all  the  paper 
money  really  required  by  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  year  1892  was  a  oomparatively  uneventful  one,  though  it  was 
one  of  general  prosperity.  Hon.  A.  B.  Hepburn  was  appointed  Gomp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency  in  the  place  of  Hon.  Edward  8.  Lacey,  who 
resigned  the  office  to  become  President  of  a  bank  in  Chicago. 

The  organization  of  new  National  banks  went  on  rapidly,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  with  a  capital  of  (15,285,000,  commencing 
business  during  the  year.  Seventeen  National  banks  failed  during  Uie 
year,  of  which  the  Maverick  National  Bank,  of  Boston,  was  the  most 
prominent  on  account  of  its  capital  and  the  amount  of  its  liabilities. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Comptroller  for  modification  of 
existing  laws  were  confined  to  matters  of  detail,  and  no  new  laws  or 
amendments  of  old  ones  were  passed  by  Congress. 

PAinc  OF  1898. 

In  the  early  part  of  1893  there  was  another  change  in  the  office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  James  H.  Eckels  being  i^pointedin 
the  place  of  Hon.  A.  B.  Hepburn.  The  year  will  always  be  unfortu- 
nately celebrated  for  one  of  the  worst  financial  crises  that  has  occurred 
in  the  business  history  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Treas- 
ury had  become  almost  the  sole  source  of  the  immense  volume  of  paper 
currency  upon  which  the  business  of  the  country  was  done.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  currency  had  become  so  great  that  the  year  commenced 
with  great  expectations  of  a  business  larger  in  volume  and  more  profit- 
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able  than  ever  before.  In  April,  however,  doubts  began  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  power  of  the  Government  to  maintam  the  gold  payment 
of  all  this  paper  money  when  presented  for  redemption,  and  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Treasury  began  to  spread  to  the  financial  institutions 
of  the  country.  The  depositors  in  the  banks  became  doubtful  of  their 
power  to  pay  on  demand,  and  began  to  draw  out  their  deposits.  Nor 
did  they  use  the  money  so  drawn  out  in  the  usual  manner  by  loaning  it 
to  others.  The  banks  in  their  turn  were  unable  to  make  loans  to  their 
customers  who  required  money  to  carry  on  their  business.  The  entire 
financial  machinery  of  the  country  became  deranged,  and  business 
almost  stopped.  The  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency,  in  his  report  for 
1893,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  effect  of  this  condition  of  things 
upon  the  National  banks  : 

**  An  analysis  of  the  snspensions  and  failores  which  occurred  shows  that  daring 
the  year  158  National  banking  associations  were  compelled  to  suspend  business,  being 
4.09  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  existing  associations.  Their  capital  stock  aggregi^ 
ted  $30,850,000,  or  approximately  4.8  per  cent,  of  the  paid-in  capital  stock  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  system.  Of  the  banks  which  suspended  sixty-five,  or  41.14  per  cent,  with 
a  total  capital  stock  of  $10,935,000,  were  insolvent,  and  required  the  appointment  of 
Receivers  ;  eighty-six,  or  54.43  per  cent.,  with  a  capital  stock  aggregating $18,205,000, 
were  able  to  resume  business,  and  seven,  or  4.43  per  cent.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,210,000,  were  placed  in  charge  of  examiners  in  exi>ectation  of  resumption.'* 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troUer of  the  Currency  for  1893,  shows  the  effects  of  the  crisis  of  that 
year  upon  the  National  banking  system. 

Issue  of  Clbaring-Housb  Certificates. 

During  the  stress  of  the  crisis  the  same  expedient  for  relieving  the 
necessities  of  the  money  market  resorted  to  during  previous  crises  was 
again  resorted  to  by  the  banks  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  other  cities  in  which  clearing-houses  were  established. 
This  was  the  issue  of  clearing-house  loan  certificates,  the  form  and 
method  of  issuing  which  have  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  report  of  the  ComptroUer  of 
the  Currency  show  tlie  movement  and  amount  of  the  issue  of  loan  cer- 
tificates in  1893  in  the  cities  named : 


Dale  of 

ittmu  of 

fkmt  cer- 

tifkatc. 

New  York 

June  21 

Philadelphia.... 

Juno  16 

Boston 

June  27 

Baltimore 

June  27 

PItUburg 

AuijT.Ll 

Total. 


Date  of  laroe«t 

amount  out" 

tttanding. 


Aug.  29  to  Sep.  6 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  23  to  Sep.  1 
Aug.  24  to  Sep.  9 
Sep.  15 


Larger 

amount  out- 

standing. 


$a8Ji80,000 

10,965.000 

11,445,000 

1,475,000 

987,000 

$63,152,0:10 


Dale  of 
gurrcn- 
der  of 
Uut  cer- 
Uficait. 

Nov.  1 
bct.»' 


Amount 
OMMand- 
ing  Oct,  SI. 


|8,88S,000 


84&,00D 
888,000 


.aS 


pBWBsaa  or  satiosal  baskisq  bystmh,  issm-ibsb.  aos 

ataUmmt  Aouytng  Hy  AMw  and  geograpMedl  divMona  tJu  nrnmUr 
amd  a^Mal  Jtodfc  nf  Nattonai  tothU  wAfcA  nuprndad  during  tke 
tftar  anded  OeUAer  SI,  18»S,  togetlur  wAA  OU  mtmbar  and  ct^OtU 
tf  tAow  wAlcft  ntuDMd,  f^Ud,  and  toert  planed  in  tiharge  cf  as- 


The  iflsne  of  loan  certiBcat«a  In  1893  greatljr  exceeded  that  of  preri- 
ouB  jean.  In  1873  and  1884  thej  were  lasned  onlj  hj  the  New  York 
Clearing-HouM  Aasoctation,  the  total  amount  iiHaed  in  1878  bein«  9S6,> 
S6S,000  and  In  1884  (24,910, 000. 

Altboiigh  the  banks  were  prohibited  by  law  from  using  thdr  credit 
to  Inme  notea,  other  corporations  and  inilivldualH  iasned  large  qnanti- 
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ties  of  orders,  checks  and  other  forms  of  credit  instruments,  which 
greatly  relieved  the  demand  for  actual  currency. 

The  effects  of  the  panic  upon  banks  and  financial  institutions  other 
than  National  banks  were  much  more  serious  than  upon  the  members 
-of  the  National  banking  system,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  compiled  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency : 


Class. 

iViim- 
her  in 

enee 

JvlyU 
189S, 

Stupen- 
tUms. 

Remunp- 
titms. 

FaUurm. 

In  charge 

ftf  national 

bank  exam- 

inen. 

No. 

168 

210 

10 

177 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
eenL 

No. 

Per 
eenl. 

National  banks 

•8.M7 
6.024 

8,060 

4.00 
4.86 

86 
64 

2 
28 

2jn 
ijon 

65 

«  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

65 

1.68 

7 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

J8 

State  and  sayingB 

Loan  and  trust  00*8 

Total 

12,881 

573 

166 

7 

•Junel,18H8. 

The  above  table  does  not  show  the  full  effects  of  the  1893  panic. 
A  careful  compilation  of  the  bank  suspensions  in  1893  shows  that  from 
January  1  to  December  31  there  were  over  900  banks  of  all  clamwM 
which  either  suspended  temporarily  or  failed  entirely. 

Slow  Rscovbrt  from  the  Financlaxi  Crisis. 

In  the  year  following  the  1893  panic  there  was  a  check  to  the  or- 
.ganization  of  new  National  banks,  the  number  organized  to  October  31 
being  only  fifty,  with  capital  of  $5,285,000.  This  was  the  smallest 
number  of  banks  organized  as  well  as  the  minimum  capital  in  any  year 
since  1879.  There  were  3,756  banks  in  operation  with  $672,671,365  au- 
thorized capital,  represented  by  7, 955, 076  >^  shares,  giving  to  each  bank 
in  the  system  an  average  capital  of  $179,092,  with  2,117  shares  and  sev- 
enty-six shareholders.  As  compared  with  the  previous  year  drenlatioii 
-showed  a  net  decrease  of  $1,741,563.  The  charters  of  forty-one  Na- 
tional banks  were  extended  during  the  year  ending  October  81,  1894, 
-while  seventy-nine  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $10,475,000,  had 
passed  out  of  the  system  by  voluntary  liquidation,  and  twenty-one, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,770,000,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Receiv- 
ers. Ten  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $1,575,000,  which  were  previously  in 
the  hands  of  Receivers,  had  been  restored  to  solvency.  Of  the  six 
banks  whose  charters  expired  by  limitation,  five  were  succeeded  by  new 
associations  ¥rith  capital  stock  aggregating  $600,000. 

Though  bank  failures  continued  to  more  than  an  average  extent  for 
some  years  succeeding  the  crisis  of  1893,  the  people  who  had  withdrawn 
deposits  from  the  National  banks  in  that  year  apparently  soon  changed 
thehr  minds.     From  $1,764,456,177  on  December  9,  1892,  the  individual 
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dapodte  of  tiieNaltoial  banks  dedkied  to  11,451,1^ 

S,  18H  tbej  had  liieroaBed  to  tl,728,418»819,  or  cmlj  aboat  18^^ 

leat  than  the  higli  flgores  of  1888.    The  spede  held  qq  DeoemherO,  1888, 

iras  •808,886»860,  and  1887,800,664  on  October  8, 1884. 

Daoun  nr  BAncnre  Pbovits— Cohbolidaxiohb. 

For  the  year  hieloded  in  the  report  for  1884  the  CkunptroUer  stated 
that  the  net  earnings  irere  only  5.6  per  oent.,  the  lowest  ever  recorded 
with  the  ezeq;itioQ  of  1878  and  1878.  The  dividends  paid  were  flvepw 
cent.,  the  smallest  shioe  the  beginning  of  the  system.  Owing  to  the 
stagnation  in  business  drdes  many  banks  had  either  liquidated  or  had 
reduced  their  capital,  and  the  propriety  of  consolidating  a  number  of 
rival  banking  instituti<Mis  was  discussed  by  the  Ckxmptroller— this  plan 
having  already  been  adopted  in  several  cities.  In  the  subsequent  years 
the  tendency  toward  areduetion  of  capital  in  proportion  to  the  depos- 
its held  became  quite  marked,  and  the  consolidation  of  National  banks 
was  reported  in  many  of  the  large  dtlee  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  {daces. 
As  a  result  of  this  latter  movement  some  banking  institutions  have 
suddenly  leaped  Into  a  foremost  position  in  respect  to  the  volume  of 
their  business. 

During  the  year  ending  October  81, 1884,  twenty-one  National  banks 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Receivers,  the  aggregate  capital  of 
these  banks  being  $2,770,000,  and  their  total  liabilities  $9,409,356. 

UsB  OF  Crboit  Instrumbitts  in  Retail  Trade. 

An  investigation  made  by  the  Comptroller  in  1894,  relating  to  the 
use  of  checks  and  other  credit  instruments  in  retail  trade,  showed  that 
in  total  transactions  of  about  $6,000,000  covered  by  the  returns,  58.9 
percent,  was  paid  in  cheeks  and  store  orders,  and  41.1  per  cent,  in 
money.  This  deduction  was  made  from  the  funds  received  on  dei)osit 
by  National  banks  from  several  classes  of  retail  merchants.  It  has 
been  generally  estimated  that,  taking  transactions  of  all  kinds,  be- 
tween ninety  and  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the  country  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  checks  and  other  evidences  of  credit. 

Benefits  of  the  Natioital  Bankinq  Systeic 

The  Comptroller  reported  in  1894  that  tlie  total  tax  paid  to  the  Gk>v- 
emment  by  the  National  banks  amounted  to  $145,834,650.46,  and  the 
profits  inuring  to  the  Government  from  unredeemed  circulation  were 
$2,770,615.47,  or  a  total  revenue  of  $148,005,265.93  derived  frcHU  the 
National  banks.  Deducting  the  expenses  of  the  Comptroller's 
bureau,  amounting  to  $15,365,963.75,  the  net  actual  profit  which 
the  Government  has  derived  from  these  institutions  is  $182,- 
639,302.18.  Besides  the  banks  had  cared  for  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury amounting  to  $5,356,625,891  without  expense  or  loss  to  the 
the  GK>vemment,  and  by  thus  saving  transiwrtation  charges  which 
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would  have  been  incurred  by  the  actual  transfer  of  the  money  to  the 
different  sub-Treasuries,  added  to  the  net  profits  detailed  above  a  sum 
sufficient  to  bring  the  total  up  to  more  than  (168,000,000,  as  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  National  banks  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  Comptroller  also  cited  the  following  as  further  benefits  which  the 
banks  had  conferred  on  the  Government  and  people  : 

(1)  The  saving  in  heavy  discounts  on  the  bank  currency  prevalent 
before  the  establishment  of  the  National  banking  system. 

(2)  The  saving  in  rates  of  interest  on  loans  and  discounts. 

(3)  The  saving  in  the  making  of  exchange. 

(4)  The  saving  to  customers  in  charges  for  making  collections. 

He  estimated  the  discount  on  the  $200,000,000  of  State  bank  notes 
outstanding  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  at  from  one  to  five  per 
cent. ,  while  the  National  bank  notes  are  of  uniform  value  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

A  number  of  recommendations  in  regard  to  amendments  of  the 
banking  and  currency  system  were  suggested  in  the  report  for  1894. 

Comptroller's  Report  for  1895. 

On  October  31,  1895,  there  were  3,715  National  banks  in  operation 
having  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $664,136,915,  represented  by  285,- 
190  shareholders,  making  for  each  bank  in  the  system  an  average  capi- 
tal stock  of  $178,772,  the  number  of  shares  to  each  2, 136,  and  the  num- 
ber of  shareholders  77.  The  total  circulation  outstanding  at  this  time 
was  $213,887,630.  There  were  organized  during  the  report  year  forty- 
three  banks,  located  in  twenty  different  States,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal stock  of  $4,890,000.  The  corporate  existence  of  seventy-one  banks, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,662,000,  had  been  extended  during  the  year. 
Four  banks,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  had  left  the  system  on 
account  of  the  expiration  of  their  charters,  and  fifty-one  banks,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $6,093,100,  had  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation.  Re- 
ceivers were  appointed  for  thirty-six  banks,  with  an  aggegate  capital  of 
$5,235,020.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  counting  the  new  banks  and  those 
going  out  of  business,  there  was  a  net  loss  of  forty-eight  in  the  number 
of  banks,  and  a  reduction  of  capital  employed,  from  this  cause,  amount- 
ing to  $6,738,120. 

State  and  National  Banks  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

An  inquiry  made  by  the  Comptroller  to  show  the  relations  existing 
between  the  various  State  banking  institutions  and  the  National  banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  resulted  in  bringing  out  the  following  infor- 
mation. The  special  call  made  on  the  National  banks  for  statements  of 
balances  with  State,  private  and  Savings  banks  and  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, showed  average  daily  credits  of  the  fifty  National  banks  of 
New  York  city  for  the  month  of  June  to  be  $61,380,569,  due  to  State 
banking  institutions,  and  an  amount  on  July  11,  1895,  of  $54,485,41^ 
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while  the  dailj  baUoioM  doe  the  National  banks  avoraged  for  June 
•l,SM,8a,  and  on  July  11  amounted  to  tl,586,S6a  The  total  for  the 
9M  National  hanks  in  the  StateaTecaged  daily  balancesfor  these  banks 
during  June  178,089,083 ;  amount  on  July  11,  966,039,740  ;  average 
daily  balanoes  due  from  State  institutions  for  June,  99,668,840,  and  on 
July  11,  99,749,669. 

Ineluded  in  the  q^iecial  eall  was  a  request  for  data  eoneeming  the 
receipts  and  withdrawals  of  every  kind  in  whidi  these  banks  partiei- 
pated.  For  the  fifty  Natkmal  banks  of  New  York  city  the  average  daily 
leoripts  for  June  were  9194,508,698  ;  receipts  on  July  11  were  9191,- 
061,669.  For  the  remaining  984  banks  the  average  daOy  receipts  for 
June  were  911,988,677,  and  on  July  11, 911,980,78a  ^nthdrawalsfram 
the  fifty  National  banks  of  New  Tork  city  for  June  averaged  9119,808,- 
888  a  day,  and  on  July  11,  9199,769,918.  Withdrawals  from  the  984 
banks  outside  of  New  Tork  city  averaged  for  June  918,914,867  per 
day,  and  for  July  11  were  919,006,848.  Combining  all  the  reports  for 
both  items  made  the  average  daily  receipts  of  the  884  banks  for  June 
9186,499,970,  and  withdrawals  9188,998,900-^  daOy  balance  in  favor  of 
the  banks  of  98,969,070,  or  998,079,100  for  the  month.  On  July  11  re- 
ceipts aggregated  9188,049,459  and  withdrawals  9184,775,556,  reversing 
the  balance  to  91^788,104  of  withdrawals  over  receipts. 

From  the  information  gained  by  these  investigations  the  Comptroller 
stated  that  the  interests  of  State  and  National  banks  were  shown  to  be 
not  antagonistic,  but  that  the  two  classes  of  institations  sustained 
harmonious  business  relations. 

RBCOMMBNDATIONS    of  the    COlCFTROLIiKR. 

Various  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  National 
hanking  laws,  embodied  in  previous  reports,  were  renewed  in  the  report 
for  1895,  and  among  others  the  following  : 

*'  The  iasue  of  circalating  notes  to  the  par  value  of  bonds  deposited  to  secure  the 
same,  and  the  reducing  of  the  per  cent,  of  semi-annual  tax  levied  upon  such  notes, 
has  been  urged  by  all  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  who  have  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  and  by  every  ComptroUer  from  the  time  of  and  including  Comptroller 
Knox.  The  provision  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  former  and  the  provision  of  the  law 
governing  the  amount  of  the  latter,  however,  are  still  unchanged  upon  the  statute 
book." 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  the  law  existed  the  profits  to 
be  made  on  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  was  so  small  as  to  offer  no 
inducement  to  the  banks  to  exercise  the  privilege. 

In  regard  to  substituting  National  bank  notes  for  the  legal  tenders 
issued  by  the  Qovemment,  he  said: 

**  The  exi>erience  of  this  and  other  countries  conclusively  demonstrates  that  th« 
best  and  most  rational  note  issues  are  those  put  forth  by  banks  properly  and  saf^ 
conducted.  It  likewise  demonstrates  that  issues  made  direct  by  governments  are 
always  expensive  and  under  every  circumstance  a  source  of  danger  to  such  gotwn- 
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ments  and  loss  to  their  people's  business  Interests.  No  clearer  proof  of  this  could  be 
had  than  that  furnished  by  the  difficulties  which  we  have  witnessed  on  the  part  of 
this  Govemment  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  full  credit  of  its  practically  limitless 
amount  of  demand  obligations/' 

The  Comptroller  also  recommended  that  in  order  to  aid  in  securing' 
elasticity  in  the  National  bank-note  currency,  Section  9  of  the  act  of 
July  12,  1882,  regulating  the  issue  and  retirement  of  circulation  to 
banks  within  a  fixed  period  of  time,  should  be  repealed.  This  section 
limits  the  retirement  of  National  bank  circulation  by  a  deposit  of  law- 
ful money  to  $3,000,000  in  any  calendar  month,  and  also  provides  that 
* '  no  National  bank  which  makes  any  deposit  of  lawful  money  in  order  to 
withdraw  its  circulating  notes  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  increase 
of  \X»  circulation  for  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  time  it  made 
such  deposit  of  lawful  money  for  the  purpose  aforesaid/'  In  effect 
this  provision  in  the  law  frequently  makes  it  imposnble  to  render  even 
the  relief  to  the  money  market  in  times  of  stringency  which  would 
otherwise  be  possible,  and  also  forces  a  certain  amount  of  the  notes  to 
be  kept  outstanding  although  not  demanded  by  business  requirements. 

Presidential  Campaiqx  of  1896. 

The  year  1896  was  a  memorable  one  in  American  polities,  the  cam- 
paign being  fought  almost  entirely  on  the  money  question.  In  their 
platform  the  Republicans  declared  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
gold  standard,  in  the  absence  of  an  international  agreement  for  coining 
gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio,  while  the  Democrats  declared  for  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1. 
There  were  defections  from  both  parties,  the  Republicans  losing  sup- 
port in  those  States  where  the  silver-mining  industries  were  strong,  and 
the  Democrats  losing  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  this  loss 
was  partly  offset  by  an  alliance  with  the  Populists.  The  campaign  was 
one  of  great  bitterness,  resulting  in  the  election  of  the  Republican  can- 
didate. With  the  disappearance  of  the  agitation  in  regard  to  the  stan- 
dard of  value,  the  business  condition  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
unsatisfactory  since  the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  gradually  improved. 

Progrkss  of  the  National  Banking  System. 

The  Comptroller's  report  for  1896  showed  that  up  to  October  31  of 
that  year  twenty-eight  bonks  were  organized,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  of 
the  yearly  average.  Their  aggregate  capital  was  $3,245,000.  The  cor- 
porate existence  of  twenty-six  National  banks,  with  $3,153,800  capital, 
was  extended  during  the  year.  One  bank,  with  $100, 000  capital,  left  the 
system  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  but  was  succeeded  by 
a  new  association  with  a  Uke  amount  of  capital.  Thirty-seven  banks, 
with  $3,746,000  capital,  went  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  twenty- 
aeven,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,805,000,  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Receivers. 
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CoBCPABisoN  OF  Condition,  1891^1896. 

Od  September  30, 1892,  the  aggregate  resources,  as  also  the  aggre- 
g:ate  liabilities,  of  the  National  banks  rose  to  the  highest  mark  in  the 
history  of  the  system  up  to  that  time,  viz. ,  13,510,094,897.  On  the  side 
of  liabilities,  individual  deposits  stood  at  11,765,422,983,  and  on  the  side 
of  resources,  loans  and  discounts  were  $2,171,041,088,  being  then  respect- 
ively the  maximum  amounts  ever  registered,  either  before  or  since  Sep- 
tember 30,  1892.  Along  the  lines  of  these  two  items  of  receiving  de- 
posits and  lending  money,  representing  the  principal  functions  of  bank- 
ing in  this  coun^,  the  greatest  fluctuations  occurred  during  the  years 
under  consideration.  The  item  of  deposits  showed  very  little  variation 
in  amount  from  September  30, 1892,  to  May  4, 1893,  when  it  was  $1,749,- 
930,817.  After  the  latter  date,  however,  it  shrunk  suddenly  and  rap- 
idly to  $1,556,761,230  on  July  12,  1893,  and  on  October  3, 1893,  touched 
$1,451,124,330,  the  lowest  point  since  December  11,  1889.  From  this 
shrinkage  of  deposits,  amounting  to  nearly  $300,000,000,  from  May  4  to 
October  3,  there  was  a  rapid  and  steady  recovery,  until  on  October  2, 
1894,  just  a  year  after  the  date  of  lowest  depression,  they  were  $1,728,- 
418,819,  or  but  $21,000,000  less  than  on  May  4,  1893.  There  was  there- 
after for  a  brief  period  a  slight  decrease  in  the  volume,  but  it  rose  again 
on  July  11,  1895,  to  $1,736,022,006,  falUng  again  to  $1,648,092,868  on 
February  28,  1896,  and  standing  at  $1,668,413,507  on  July  14,  1896. 
Between  this  date  and  October  6,  1896,  decrease  was  marked,  being 
nearly  $71,000,000,  leaving  the  deposits  at  the  latter  date  at  $1,597,- 
891,058. 

The  resources  of  the  banks  showed  loans  and  discounts  to  the  amount 
of  $2, 161,401,858  on  May  4,  1893.  They  had  fallen  on  July  12  to  $2,020,- 
4^3,671,  and  on  October  3  to  $1,843,634,167.  It  is  noticeable  that  after 
this  date  there  was  a  steady  expansion  of  loans  and  discounts  until 
October  2,  1894,  when  the  amount  was  $2,007,122,191. 

On  September  30,  1892,  the  lawful  money  reserve  of  all  the  banks, 
consisting  of  specie,  legal  money  notes,  and  certificates  for  legal-tenders 
deposited,  amounted  to  $327,000,000;  on  December  9,  1892,  it  was 
«C318,000,000;  on  March  6,  1893,  $313,000,000,  and  on  May  4, 1893,  $322,- 
(K)0,000.  The  variations  during  this  period,  it  thus  appears,  were 
slight ;  but  through  the  extraordinary  demands  of  depositors  occurring 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  after  May  4  the  reserve  on  July  12,  1893, 
fell  to  $289,000,000,  the  banks  being  conipelleil  to  pay  $193,000,000  of 
deposits  during  that  j)eriod,  $141,000,000  of  which  were  pro vnded  by  the 
calling  in  of  loans  and  discounts,  which  the  banks,  under  the  force  of 
such  withdrawals,  were  compelled  to  demand. 

The  drain  of  deix)sits  continued  after  July  12,  and  by  Octobt»r  3. 

1893,  $105,(K)0,(>00  more  had  been  withdrawn,  these  and  })rosp«*ctive 

withdrawals  being  prf)vided  for  by  the  collection  of  $177, 000. 000  of  loans 

arici  discounts,  with    the  result    that  the  reserve  on   hand  reached  on 
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Oetober  3,  f34<S,000,000.  After  Oetob»>  3.  1893,  with  returafaig  eonfl- 
desiee,  deposits  were  rapidly  returned  to  the  banks  and  there  was  grad- 
ual expansion  of  loans  and  dbeoonta^  though  in  smaller  proportion. 
There  was  again  an  increase  in  reserre.  From  (346,000,000  on  October 
Sit  went  to  $414,000,000  on  December  19,  1893;  to  $433,000,000  on  Feb- 
raarf  tS,  1894,  toochmg  on  May  4,  1894,  $453,000,000,  the  highest  point 
it  had  ever  reached.  It  decreased  to  $439,000,000  on  July  18,  to$402,- 
000,000  on  October  2,  and  $374,000,000  on  December  19, 1894.  On  July 
11,  1895,  the  auKMint  stood  at  $382,000,000,  after  which  it  fell  to  $340,- 
000,000  on  September  28,  1895,  since  which  time,  and  np  to  October  6, 
1806,  the  reserve  on  hand  remained  steady.  The  variations  are  meas- 
ured by  a  limit  of  $12,000,000  between  the  highest  and  lowest  amounts 
held. 

The  amocmt  of  circulating  notes  of  the  National  banks  oatstanding 
on  September  30,  1892,  was  bat  $143,423,29a  The  increase  thereof  was 
Tery  slight  and  gradual,  due  mainly  to  the  compulsory  obligation  of 
new  banks  to  deposit  bonds,  up  to  July  12,  1893,  when  it  stood  at  $155,- 
070,821.  Under  the  stress  at  a  currency  fomine  the  issues  expanded  by 
October  3,  1893,  to  $182,953,725,  but  thereafter  steadily  decreased,  fall- 
ing to  $169,337,071,  on  December  19,  1894.  With  the  new  issue  of 
bonds,  the  lessened  price  of  bonds,  and  an  apparent  increased  maigin 
of  i»xifit  in  issuing  notes,  the  volume  began  to  increase,  until  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1896,  it  amounted  to  $209,944,019,  or  about  $66,000,000  greater 
than  on  September  30,  1892. 

In  the  matter  of  capital  stock  the  maximum  in  the  history  of  the 
system  was  reached  on  December  9,  1892,  being  $689,698,017  for  3,784 
banks.  This  amount  had  decreased  to  $688,701,200  on  May  4,  1893, 
while  the  number  of  banks  had  increased  to  3,830,  the  largest  number 
d(Ang  business  at  any  time  previous  or  since.  After  May  4,  1893,  there 
was  an  almost  steady  decrease  in  capital  stock  as  well  as  in  the  number 
of  banks,  and  on  October  6,  1896,  there  were  but  3,676  banks  doing 
business  with  a  capital  of  $648,540,325,  a  falling  off  of  154  in  the  num- 
ber of  banks  and  of  over  $40,000,000  in  capital  stock.  In  the  face  of 
this  substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of  banks  and  their  capital  stock 
they  had,  on  October  6,  1896,  a  surplus  fund  of  $247,690,074,  and  net 
undivided  profits  of  $88,652,759,  making  a  total  of  $336, 342, 833  as  com- 
pared with  an  aggregate  of  $340,524,178  on  September  30,  1892,  of 
which  $238,871,424  was  surplus  fund  and  $101,652,754  net  undivided 
profits. 

Gold  HoLDiNas  of  the  Banks. 

An  investigation  made  with  reference  to  the  kinds  of  money  and 
currency  in  all  classes  of  banks  at  this  time  was  only  partially  satisfac- 
tory, only  5,723  banks  reporting  out  of  a  total  of  all  classes  amounting 
to  12,962.  It  was  shown  that  the  3,458  National  banks  reporting  had 
gold  holdings  amounting  to  $155,073,604,  and  the  State  and  other  banks. 
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$34,484,737.  From  these  retoms  the  Comptroller  estimated  the  total 
of  gold  and  gold  certificates  held  by  all  the  banks  on  July  1,  1896,  at 
$302,793,367. 

Increase  in  Banks,  Deposits  and  CLBARiNas. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  making  of  returns  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  by  banks  other  than  National  is  a  purely  voluntary 
act,  the  statements  of  such  institutions  are  always  incomplete,  as  a 
large  number  of  banks  make  no  report.  Upon  the  partial  returns  re- 
ceived, however,  the  Comptroller  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 
all  classes  of  banks  in  the  country  had  grown  from  1,825  in  1863,  to 
9,456  in  1896,  and  the  deposits  had  increased  from  $586,412,948  to  $4,- 
874,601,975.  The  bank  clearings  of  New  York  city  in  the  same  time 
increased  from  $14,867,597,849  to  $29,350,894,884  in  1896. 

Per  Cent,  op  Dividends  Paid  by  Failed  National  Banks. 

The  lowest  per  cent,  of  dividends  paid  by  any  failed  National  bank 
from  the  organization  of  the  first  bank  up  to  October  31,  1896,  the 
affairs  of  which  had  been  fully  closed,  was  a  little  over  fourteen  per 
cent.  This  was  greatly  below  the  average,  which  is  about  seventy -five 
per  cent.  From  the  beginning  of  the  system  to  October  31,  1896,  330 
banks,  or  about  six  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  all  created,  had  failed, 
having  total  capital  of  $55,775,920.  Of  these  failures  149,  representing 
$22,745,020  capital,  had  occurred  in  the  four  years  next  preceding  the 
date  of  the  1896  report. 

Further  Investigation  in  Regard  to  the  Use  of  Checks  and 

Other  Credit  Instruments. 

Reference  has  been  made  heretofore  to  the  investigations  made  by 
the  Comptroller  in  regard  to  the  use  of  cheeks  and  credit  instruments, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  results,  owing  to  incomplete  re- 
turns. With  better  methods  of  securing  information,  the  investigation 
was  continued  in  1896,  with  greater  success.  A  tabulation  of  state- 
ments received  from  5,530  banks  showed  that  their  deposits  consisted 
of  gold  0.6  per  cent. ;  silver,  0.5  per  cent. ;  currency,  6.3  per  cent.,  and 
checks,  92. 5.  The  Comptroller  stated  that  from  the  face  of  the  returns 
the  conclusion  was  to  be  drawn  that  67.4  per  cent,  of  the  retail  trade  of 
the  country  is  transacted  by  means  of  credit  paper  ;  that 95. 3  percent, 
of  the  wholesale  is  so  carried  on  ;  95. 1  per  cent,  of  business  other  than 
mercantile,  and  92.5  per  cent,  of  all  business.  After  eliminating  all 
factors  which  were  considered  as  bearing  on  the  question,  the  Comp- 
troller concluded  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  by  means  of  checks,  drafts  and  other  credit  instru- 
ments. 

In  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Great 
Britain,  the  operations  of  the  banking  house  of  Mr.  Slater  were  given 
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for  the  year  1856,  showing  the  proportion  of  money  to  credit  instru- 
ments in  transactions  representing  £1,000,000.  This  report  showed 
that  in  the  operations  of  this  bank  gold  and  silver  entered  to  the  extent 
of  less  than  three  per  cent. ;  Bank  of  England  notes  seven  per  cent., 
and  credit  instruments  ninety  per  cent.  Of  the  payments  gold  and 
silver  formed  one  per  cent. ;  bank  notes  two  per  cent.,  and  credit  in- 
struments ninety-seven  per  cent. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  *^  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,'' of  London,  in  1865,  reported  that  out  of 
£19,000,000  credited  to  the  London  customers  of  his  bank,  £408,000 
consisted  of  banknotes;  £79,000  of  country  notes;  £118,000  of  coin^ 
and  £18,395,000,  or  96.8  per  cent.,  of  checks  and  bills. 

Gen.  James  A.  Gkirfield,  in  speaking  on  the  Resumption  Act  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  November  16,  1877,  stated  that  while  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in  1871,  he  requested 
the  Comptroller  to  secure  for  him  data  on  this  subject.  Regarding  the 
results  of  this  inquiry,  he  said : 

*'I  selected  three  groups;  the  first  was  the  city  banks,  the  second  consisted  of 
banks  in  cities  of  the  size  of  Toledo  and  Dayton  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  the  third 
group,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  I  selected  the  '  coontriest '  banks,  the  smallest  that  could 
be  found,  at  points  away  from  railroads  and  telegraphs.  The  order  was  that  those 
banks  should  analyze  all  their  receipts  for  six  consecutive  days,  putting  into  one  list 
all  that  can  be  called  cash— either  coin,  greenbacks,  bank  notes  or  coupons— and  into 
the  other  list  all  drafts,  checks  or  commercial  bills.  What  was  the  result  t  During 
those  six  days  $157,000,000  were  received  over  the  counters  of  the  flfty>two  banks, 
and  of  that  amount  $19,370,00(V— twelve  per  cent,  only— was  in  cash,  and  eighty- 
eight  per  cent.,  that  vast  amount  representing  every  grade  of  business,  was  in  chedcB, 
drafts  and  commercial  bills.'* 

Reports  made  to  the  Comptroller  in  1896  showed  that  on  July  1  of 
that  year  the  deposits  in  5,530  banlu  were  made  up  as  follows: 

Number  of  replies. S,590 

Gold  coin $U86a,n9 

surer  coin. l,04a.8M 

ToUl  specie t,6lt,tfi 

Currency 19,064^ 

Checks 280,8Hl!s01 

Total 800,988,98 

Per  cent,  of  gold 0.6 

Per  cent,  of  sllyer 0.6 

Per  cent,  of  currency 6J 

Per  cent,  of  checks 88.6 

Branch  Banks  Rbcommbndbd. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  decided  that  Na- 
tional banks  were  prohibited  from  establishing  branches,  the  Comp> 
troUer  suggested  that  an  amendment  to  the  law  should  be  passed  per- 
mitting National  banks  to  locate  branches  in  places  not  having  a  Na> 
tional  bank  already  established.  As  this  privilege  would  be  open  to 
all  banks  in  the  system,  he  did  not  think  that  the  objection  that  it 
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would  taod  to  ereate  a  moaopolj  was  well  founded.  It  la  probable, 
however,  that  at  the  privilege  would  have  been  taken  adrantage  of 
ehidly  1^  the  banks  of  laige  capital,  the  nithnate  resolt  wonld  have 
been  to  ineieaee  the  Influence  of  the  larger  institutions  and  to  restrict 
the  oi|puiisati<ni  of  local  banks. 

ISBUS  OF  NOTBS  BY  THB  OOYBRNMBBT  AND  THB  BANKS. 

It  had  been  necessary  to  issue  bonds  in  1894, 1896  and  1896  lor  the 
purpose  of  providing  gold  for  the  redemption  of  the  demand  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  in  view  of  this  the  Comptroller  again 
called  attention  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  maintaining  these  notes 
at  par,  and  expressed  theopinion  that  a  point  must  "be  finally  reached 
when  banks  shall  Issue  all  of  the  credit  currency  of  the  country  and 
stand  wholly  respcmsible.  Instead  of  the  Government,  for  its  redemp- 
tion in  gold  coin  whenever  and  In  whatever  quantities  presented."  He 
supplemented  his  arguments  with  a  table  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Loans  and  Currency  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Co9t  qf  the  gold  resene^  induding  liability  far  principal  qf  honde  mM 

and  interest  thereon  to  their  maturity. 

Prinolpsl  of  bonds  sold  for  renimiitloii  porpoMi: 

ISn  sad  1878 tOMMMMQ 

ISM. lin,O0Q.O0O 

MBS «B,81&.«» 

1M6 100,000,000 

Total  principal t3S7316,400 

InteT€et  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  averaire  amount  of 
the  free  grold  in  the  Treasunr  from  January  1, 
1878,  to  January  1,1886 88,440,000 

f4fil,866,400 
Interest  from  January  1,  1808,  to  July  1, 1907,  on 

188,000,000  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  1007 47,760,000 

Interest  from  January  i,  1806,  to  February  1, 1804 

on  $100,000,000  6  per  cent,  bonds 46,418,888 

Interest  from  February  i,  1808,  to  February  1, 1806 

onf88315»4004peroent.bond8 74,778,480 

Interest  from  February  1, 1886,  to  February  1, 1886, 

on 81001,000,000 4 per  cent.bond8 118,000,000 

Total  cost,  indudinff  liability,  except  Tnited 

States  notes  outstanding 8786,800,518 

Add  amount  of  United  States  notes  still  outatand- 
inv 818,881,018 

Total  cost  and  liability •1,06L,88UM8 

If  the  United  States  notes  had  been  funded  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1878,  into  the  thirty-year  four  per  cent,  bonds  of 
1807,  then  belnir  sold^  the  total  cost  to  the  Go\'emment 
therefor.  Including  Interest  from  January  1, 1879,  to  July 
1«  1907,  would  be  as  follows : 

Principal  of  bonds $848,881,000 

Interest  from  January  1, 1879,  to  July  1, 1907 896,818340     741.887Jtt 

Difference  In  faTor  of  oonvertinar  the  United  States  notes 
into  bondn. 
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He  contrasted  this  statement  with  the  following  table,  sho¥ang  the 
profits  which  the  Treasury  had  derived  from  the  National  banks : 

Revenue  received  by  the  Government  from  National  banks  from  1863  to 

October  SI,  1896, 

Tax  on  capital  stock  prior  to  March  8, 1888 $7,866,887.74 

Tax  on  deposits  prior  to  March  3, 1888 0Q,(M0,<M7.1ft 

Tax  on  droulation  to  June  30, 1890 7B.aQ0,680.8» 

Tax  on  circulation,  July  1  to  October  81«  1808,  estimated Wl^SBSOiM 

Total $148,808,801.13 

From  unredeemed  circulation,  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
actual  circulation  outstandinir  on  October  31, 1800  ($700,- 

010,881) $2,8Mi,4M.0a 

From  taxation  (as  abore) 148,808,801.13 

From  unredeemed  circulation 2,880,400.00 

Saviner  by  National  banks  handling  Government  deposits  to 
the  amount  of  $6,866,009,100.91  at  the  rate  of  three-eighths  of 
one  per  cent 21,060,021.85 

$173,680,948.06 
Deduct  expenses  of  Comptroller's  ofBoe,  appropriated  for  by 
Congress  to  October  31, 1890 10,147,700.00 

Total  profit  to  Government $157,439,248.08 

Despite  the  strong  argaments  made  against  the  legal  tenders,  how- 
ever, Congress  showed  no  disposition  to  pass  a  law  for  their  retirement, 
although  in  the  following  year  the  proposal  that  when  redeemed  in 
gold  they  shonld  be  reissued  only  for  gold,  began  to  meet  with  some 
favor.  This  would,  in  effect,  convert  the  legal-tenders  into  gold  cer- 
tificates. 

In  his  report  for  1897  Comptroller  Eckels  reviewed  the  history  of 
National  bank  legislation,  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  retirement 
of  the  legal-tender  notes  issued  by  the  Government  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  bank-note  currency  based  on  the  assets  of  the  banks.  For 
the  year  covered  by  this  report  forty-four  banks  were  organized,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,420,000.  As  a  result  of  failures  and  liquida- 
tions the  number  of  active  banks  decreaj?;ed  sixty-two  and  the  capital 
decreased  (11,090,500  as  compared  with  the  data  contained  in  the  pre- 
vious year's  report.  Thirty-eight  National  banks  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Receivers  for  the  report  year  1896.  The  year  was  remarkable 
for  the  large  amounts  collected  from  insolvent  banks — $13,169,781  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  $75,935,925  during  the  entire  thirty-four 
years  the  system  had  been  in  operation. 

Distribution  of  National  Bank  Sharks. 

Of  the  6,337,114  shares  of  National  bank  stock  issued  up  to  July  5, 
1897,  5,464,037  were  held  by  residents  of  the  States  in  which  the  banks 
are  located,  873,077  by  non-residents,  of  which  21,729  shares  were  owned 
by  residents  of  foreign  countries.  The  number  of  shares  owned  by 
women  was  1,418,542.     There  were  281,225  shareholders,  of  which  270,- 
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149  wero  natural  peraona,  101,M4  being  women.  Corporatiaiui  held 
11,076  ihMPee.  TheaTengetnTeetoentbjeaehduureholder'wasaboat 
•1,250.  It  iras  shown  that  109,048  penons  or  eorpomtionB  held  stoek 
of  theparTalaeoffl,000orle88;  79,766  over  fl,  000  or  less  than  fS.OOO; 
99,641,  96,000  or  leas  than  990,000,  and  1,980,  $80,000  or  over.  Thla  re- 
povt  showed  the  falsity  of  the  assertion  tliat  the  National  bank  shares 
were  prineipallyheld  by  large  capitalists  or  that  the  system  was  nionop- 
olistie.  Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  shares  was  held  In  lots  of  91,000 
or  less.  Besides  the  distribution  of  shares  among  women  the  report  of 
iSbSm  year  showed  that  there  were  499  women  employed  by  the  National 
banka. 

COMPTBOLLBB'S  RBFOBT  FOB  189& 

On  January  8, 1898,  Hon.  Charles  6.  Dawes  entered  upon  hisdnties 
as  Comptndler  of  the  Cnrrency,  suooeeding  Hon.  James  H.  Eckels.  A 
large  part  of  the  report  of  the  new  Comptroller  for  the  year  ending 
October  81, 1898,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Issue  of  banknotes 
based  on  a  first  Hen  against  the  general  assets  of  the  banks.  He  con- 
tended  that  this  would  result  in  great  loss  to  depositors,  and  published 
a  number  of  carefuUy-prepared  tables  to  support  this  view.  He  also 
opposed  the  principle  of  making  the  note  holders  preferred  creditors  of 
faUed  banks,  although  nearly  all  banking  authorities  are  agreed  that 
the  claims  of  note  holders  ^ould  take  precedence  of  those  of  deposi- 
tors, and  for  the  reason  that  a  holder  of  a  bank  note  is  not  a  creditor 
of  the  bank  from  choice,  bat  by  business  custom  he  is  almost  compelled 
to  accept  current  forms  of  money,  although  they  may  not  be  a  legal 
tender.  The  deposit  of  funds  in  a  bank,  however,  is  a  purely  volun- 
tary act,  and  discretion  may  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  bank  believed 
to  be  strongest.  The  National  Banking  Act  makes  the  notes  a  first  lien 
on  the  assets  by  requiring  that  a  portion  of  the  assets,  in  excess  of  the 
notes  issued,  shall  be  Invested  in  Qovemment  bonds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  noteholders,  and  that  a  further  portion  of  the  assets  shall  be  placed 
with  the  Treasury  in  the  shape  of  a  redemption  fond.  In  addition  the 
law  gives  the  Government  a  paramount  lien  on  the  assets  of  failed 
banks,  so  that  It  may  recoap  any  possible  loss  should  the  bonds  depos- 
ited to  secure  circulation  not  sell  for  enough  to  redeem  the  notes. 

The  National  Banks  in  1898. 

FVom  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  first  certificate  of  aathority,  June 
20,  1863,  to  the  end  of  the  year  covered  by  the  report  for  1898,  there  had 
been  5,151  National  banking  associations  organized — an  average  for 
each  year  of  147.  On  October  31,  1898,  there  were  in  active  operation 
3,598  t>anks,  having  an  aggregate  autliorized  capital  stock  of  |624,552,- 
195.  The  total  outstanding  circulation  amounted  to  9239.546,281,  of 
which  9210,045,456  was  secured  by  United  States  bonds,  and  the  remain- 
der, 929,500,825,  by  lawful  money  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
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Uoited  States  for  accoant  of  liquidating  and  insolvent  National  bank- 
ing associations  and  those  reducing  circulation.  The  increase  during 
the  year  in  amount  of  circulation  secured  by  bonds  was  86, 11^,776,  and 
the  increase  in  total  circulation,  including  the  notes  of  liquidating  and 
insolvent  National  banking  associations  and  those  reducing  circulation, 
$9,582,771. 

The  number  and  capital  of  the  3,598  banks  in  operation  on  October 
31,  1898,  in  each  geographical  division  were  as  follows  :  Five  hundred 
and  eighty-two  banks,  with  capital  stock  of  fl55,231,620,  in  the  New 
England  States  ;  961  banks,  with  capital  stock  of  $193,887,122,  in  the 
Eastern  States  ;  539  banks,  with  capital  stock  of  $64,788,200,  in  the 
Southern  States  ;  1,045  banks,  with  capital  stock  of  $158,653,100,  in 
the  Middle  States  ;  348  banks,  with  capital  stock  of  $31,699,100,  in  the 
Western  States,  and  123  banks,  with  capital  stock  of  $2(»,065,000,  in 
the  Pacific  States. 

In  point  of  number  of  banks  in  active  operation,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Texas  led  with  428,  327, 
263,  254,  219  and  197,  respectively.  According  to  capital  stock,  Massa- 
chusetts was  first,  with  $91,627,500,  New  York  second,  with  $82, 944, 940. 
Pennsylvania  third,  with  $73,359,390,  followed  by  Ohio,  with  $45, 535,- 
967,  Illinois,  with  $36,746,000,  and  Texas,  with  $19,515,000. 

During  the  report  year  there  were  organized  fifty-six  banks,  located 
in  twenty  States  and  two  Territories,  with  aggregate  capital  stock  of 
$9,665,000.  Of  this  number  eight  were  in  Pennsylvania,  seven  in  Ohio, 
six  in  Iowa,  five  in  Illinois,  four  each  in  New  York  and  Texas,  three  in 
Indian  Territory,  two  each  in  California,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  New 
Jersey,  one  each  in  Alaska,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Wisconsin 
and  Oklalioma  Territory. 

In  geographical  divisions  the  number  of  banks  organized  during  the 
year  was  as  follows  :  New  Elngland  States,  1,  with  capital  stock  $50, 000; 
Eastern  States,  16,  with  aggregate  capital,  $1,185,000  ;  Southern  States, 
eight,  combined  capital,  $620,000  ;  Middle  States,  twenty-two,  total 
capita],  $3,960,000  ;  Western  States,  six,  capital  aggregating  $300,000, 
and  Pacific  States,  three,  capital,  $3,550,000.  California  was  first  in 
amount  of  capital  stock  of  banks  organized  during  the  year,  having 
$3,500,000  ;  Illinois  had  $2,250,000  ;  New  York,  $525,000,  and  Indiana, 
$500,000,  the  total  capital  of  banks  in  each  of  the  other  States  ranging 
fram  $460,000  down  tc      0,000. 

The  corporate  ex  nee  of  twenty  National  banking  assooiatioDs 
having  eanita]  n  lA  145,000,  total  droolation $844,875,  and  located 
in  twelve  i  b      inringthe  year  as  foUows  :  New  York 

fr     ]  t  e»  I     fOis  j      i  J     ssaohcuettB  two  each,  and  the 

:  iMa^     e,  !  of  CoIamUa,  Indiana,  Ken- 

.,Vei  Kmt,  and  Washington.   Of  the 
'  000,  Massachosetto  $850,000, 
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PeoDsylvania  9^0,000,  Illinois  and  North  Dakota  |150,000  each,  and 
Delaware,  Diistrict  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kentaeky,  South  Dakota, 
Vennont,  and  Washington  91(K),000  each.  Under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  Ug,  1882,  providing  for  the  extension  of  National  bank- 
ing assodations,  the  corporate  existence  of  1,670  banks,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  stock  of  1407,531,115,  had  been  extended.  Of  these, 
New  York  has  244,  Massachusetts  231,  Pennsylvania  208,  Ohio  114. 
The  number  of  banks  in  each  of  the  other  States  ranges  from  seventy- 
five  down. 

By  reason  of  the  expiration  of  corporate  existence,  three  banks, 
having  an  aggr^^te  capital  stock  of  |534,000,  and  total  circulation  of 
f  165,000,  left  the  system  during  the  year.  They  were  located  in  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania.  Those  in  the  last  two  States  were 
succeeded  by  new  associations  with  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  and  cir- 
culation amounting  to  967,500. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1899  to  1908,  inclusive,  the  corporate  existence 
of  1,134  banking  associations,  with  capital  stock  amounting  to  $162,- 
418,150,  and  circulation  $44,293,753,  will  expu^  by  limitation. 

The  number  of  banks  leaving  the  system  during  the  report  year  of 
1898  by  voluntary  liquidation  was  sixty-nine,  one  of  which  subse- 
quently passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Receiver.  The  sixty-eight  banks 
which  liquidated  had  a  total  capital  stock  of  $12,509,000,  and  circula- 
tion amounting  to  $2,1B4,958. 

Maximum  National  Banking  Capital. 

In  the  midsummer  of  1893  the  capital  stock  of  the  National  banks 
reached  the  maximum,  $699,034,665.*  Since  that  date,  up  to  October 
31,  1898,  223  banks  had  been  organized  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$27,505,000,  and  100  increased  their  stock  in  the  sum  of  $8,612,000.  In 
the  same  period,  by  failures,  reductions  of  capital  stock,  and  voluntary 
Mquidations,  $110,599,490  had  been  eliminated,  leaving  $624,552,195  on 
October  31,  1898.  While  316  banks,  with  capital  of  $43,991,100,  liqui- 
dated voluntarily,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  number  were  consoli- 
dated with  other  associations.  These  liquidations  and  reductions  of 
stock  were  the  inevitable  results  of  constantly  decreasing  dividends. 
During  the  year  ended  March  1, 1893,  the  average  rate  of  dividends  paid 
to  the  shareholders  of  National  banks  was  7.5  per  cent. ;  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  6.8  per  cent. ;  in  1897,  6.7  per  cent. ;  and  in  1898,  6.96  percent. 
The  competition  for  deposits  has  developed  the  very  general  custom  of 
paying  high  rates  of  interest  thereon.  The  prevailing  low  rates  of 
interest  on  loans  and  discounts  have  also  lessened  the  returns  to  stock- 
holders. For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  the  tax  on  National-bank 
eironlatioii  was  $1,901,817,  and  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  tax  on  ohronlatmg  notes,  $83,313,202.25. 

^ OomptJPoaerHi  Report,  1898,  p.  XLV.    The  maximum  stated  on  the  follow1ii«r  pa^ 
li  taken  from  the  ofllcfaU  statteticn. 
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Thb  National  Banks  in  1899. 

On  Jane  30,  1899,  there  were  3,583  National  banks  in  operation, 
having  1604,865,327  capita],  $248,146,167  surplus  and  994,175,584  undi- 
vided proflto.  The  total  resources  were  $4,708,833,904,  and  individnal 
deposits,  $2,522,157,508.  Circulating  notes  outstanding  amounted  to 
$199,358,382.  In  1873  the  circulation  stood  at  over  $340,000,000.  Indi- 
vidual deposits  passed  the  one  billion  mark  for  the  first  time  in  1881,  and 
in  1898  exceeded  $2,000,000,000,  the  total  resources  in  the  latter  year  ris- 
ing to  four  thousand  millions,  the  largest  total  ever  recorded  up  to  that 
time.  Capital  stock  reached  its  maximum— $689,600,000— in  1892,  and 
has  steadily  declined  to  $604,800,000  on  June  30,  1899.  As  the  country 
increases  in  wealth  it  appears  to  be  a  natural  tendency  for  the  banking 
capital  to  decline,  the  depositors  supplying  more  of  the  loanable  funds. 
The  surplus  has  almost  uniformly  increased  each  year,  and  the  amount 
reported  on  June  30,  1899— $248,146,167— was  the  maximum.  There 
has  been  a  loss  in  the  number  of  banks  in  recent  years.  On  October 
3,  1893,  there  were  3,781  banks  against  only  3,583  on  June  30,  1899. 

The  National  banks  of  the  United  States  have  failed  to  provide  the 
country  with  a  paper  currency  because  of  the  competition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  that  field,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  under  existing 
law  there  is  no  substantial  profit  to  a  National  bank  issuing  circula- 
tion. But  in  their  deposit  and  discount  functions  they  have  been  most 
successful,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  system  of  banking  permitting  the 
free  organization  of  banks  of  small  capital  has  ever  been  safer  or  of 
greater  benefit  to  productive  industries. 

Condition  qf  the  National  Banks  qf  the  United  States^  June  SOy  1899, 

Resources. 

Loans  and  discounte |2,4fle;S34,584.JS 

Overdrafte 15,724,a86J» 

U.  8.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 888,870^10.00 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  depopits 78,487.010.00 

U.  8.  bonds  on  hand 21,081.810.00 

Premiums  on  U.  8.  bonds 17,715,75SB.tB 

Stocks,  securities,  etc 806,428,ae7.IO 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures 78,906,167.54 

Other  real  estate  and  mortgages  owned «..  90,477,9B&JES 

Due  from  National  banks SB8,87a,8]9.0B 

Due  from  State  banks  and  bankers 66,684,810.08 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents 406,868,464^8 

Checks  and  other  cash  items. 26,68U687JM 

Exchanges  for  clearing-house 208,006,964^ 

Kills  of  other  National  banks. 19,567,261.00 

Fractional  currency,  nickels  and  cents 1,107,609.97 

Specie 866,822,046a9 

Legal-tender  notes * 116,837,986.00 

r.  8.  oertiflcates  of  deposit 18,890,000.00 

Five  per  cent,  redemption  fund 10,006,618.01 

Due  from  U.  8.  Treasurer 1,620,86646 

Total $4.TOMni90(L84 
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LlABIUmiL 

Oipltia  ftofdc  iwld  In WamMM 

SnrpliiB  fiind $U^m,\mM 

UndlTided  proflti,  len  expenses  and  taxes 9Mfl,ni6A 

National  iMUik  notes  outstandioir UMMOJO 

State  tiank  notes  oatstamUnff fl^OBJO 

Due  to  other  National  banks Wm^mmM 

Due  to  State  banks  ami  bankets.. 8M,084,fiMjlB 

Dividends  unpakL l^WkJUflXn 

IndlTldnal  deposits fJSKOmjmM 

U.  8.  deposits 7M8USI6JB 

Deposits  of  D.  8.  disbiuslngoffloen ijULHTUBi 

Notes  and  Mils  redisoonnted l,lM,m.l7 

Bmspayable. •.On.lMJO 

LiaUUtles  otlwr  than  those  aboye.« U^nULUM 

Total UjnmfiOiM 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  total  specie  hdidings 
of  the  National  banks  on  June  80, 1899,  were  |356,a82,046.19.  Of  this 
amount  |1S7,690,618.39  was  gold  odta,  123,102,890  gold  Treasurj  oer- 
tiflcates,  $148,495,000  in  gold  olearing-hoose  oertifloates,  $8,861,974  silver 
dollars,  ^,578,638  silyer  Treasury  oertiflcates,  and  $6,648,426.80  sOyer 
fractional  coin.    The  holdings  of  the  two  metals  were : 

Gold 9mjuBjmM 

Silver... 4y,484,0>rjD 

Total IHMBKjMs!^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  National  banking  system  up  to  Jane  SO, 
1899,  there  had  been  5,196  banks  organized,  of  which  1,245  had  gone  into 
liquidation,  and  368  had  become  insolvent,  leaving  3,583  in  operation* 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Bureau  the  Comptroller  divides  the  States 
into  the  following  classifications :  New  England  States — Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermoot,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut ; 
Eastern  States — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Peimsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia  ;  Southern  States— Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
MisHissippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  ;  Middle 
States — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri  ;  Western  States — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  NebraslLa, 
Kansas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Indian 
Territory  ;  Pacific  States — Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho, 
Utali,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Alaska. 

Of  the  total  capital  of  the  National  banks  in  existence  on  June  30, 
1899.  8144,028,970  belonged  to  banks  in  the  New  England  States,  tl90,. 
175, 175  to  those  in  the  Eastern  States,  (63, 943, 765  to  banks  in  the  South- 
em  States,  $157,474,317  to  banks  in  the  Middle  States,  f(29,9O6.10O  to 
the  banks  in  the  Western  States,  and  819,337,000  to  banks  in  the 
Pacific  States.  Individual  deposits  were  distributed  as  follows :  New 
England  States,  $361,905,802;  Eastern  States,  $1,167,394,397;  Southern 
States,  (180,507,964;  Middle  States,  $619,243,010;  Western  States, 
$122,372,369;  Pacific  States,  $70,733,965. 
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XIV 
REVIEW  OF  NATIONAL  BANK  LEGISLATION. 

Secretary  Chasers  report  of  1861  —  Drafting  the  National  Currency  Act — Legal 
tender  act  —  Debate  on  legal-tender  bill — Tax  bill — National  Currency  Act — 
Debate  on  Currency  Act  —  Amendments — Criticism  of  sections — Opposition  of 
State  banks — Bill  passes  Senate — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  bond  negotia- 
tions—  Repeal  of  provision  of  law  for  funding  legal-tender  notes  Into  bonds  — 
Currency  bill  in  House — Debate  in  House  —  Bill  passes  House  and  becomes  a 
law— Defects  of  act  of  1863— Comptroller  McCulloch's  report  of  1888— Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  Currency  Act. 

Providing  Funds  to  Meet  the  Expenses  of  the  Civil  War. 

Secretary  Chase,  in  his  report  to  Congress  of  December  9,  1861, 
found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  additional  means  to  meet  the  demands  on 
the  Treasury,  and  suggested  two  plans.  The  first  contemplated  the 
gradual  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  State  bank  issues  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  United  States  notes  payable  in  coin  on  demand  ; 
and  the  second  the  issue  of  notes  under  national  direction  to  institu- 
tions and  associations,  the  redemption  of  such  notes  in  coin  to  be 
secured  by  the  pledge  of  United  States  bonds  and  other  needful  regu- 
lations. The  first  plan  had  already  been  partially  adopted  by  the  issue 
of  demand  notes.  The  Secretary  suggested  that  the  issne  of  these 
notes  might  be  extended  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  circulation 
of  the  country,  and  the  withdrawal  of  State  bank  circulation  accom- 
plished by  a  moderate  tax  thereon.  He  was,  however,  more  favorably 
inclined  to  the  second  plan,  and  thought  it  had  greater  advantages 
without  the  dangers  of  the  first. 

Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  in  his  **  Financial  History  of  the  War,"  says, 
on  page  11,  that  after  reading  the  report  of  Secretary  Chase  and  finding 
that  the  Secretary  forbore  to  recommend  the  issue  of  United  States  Treas- 
ury notes  to  circulate  as  money,  and  that  he  did  recommend  the  national 
currency  bank  bill,  he  (Mr.  Spaulding)  as  chairman  of  the  sub-oom- 
mitte  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Secretary  requesting  him  to  furnish  the  draft  of  a  bank  bUl  for  a 
national  currency  based  on  a  pledge  of  public  stocks  as  recommended 
in  his  report,  and  received  the  following  reply : 

Tkea:*iry  Department,  December  18,  1861. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ai'knowledge  the  note  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  of  this  date,  covering  the  note  of  yourself  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee, 
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rtqpcMOng  him  to  fnnilih  tht  dmft  of  *  bOl  f or  *  luitioiyd  cmrenoy  based  upon  the 
pledfo  of  pabUo  aCocki.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trewary,  who  to  now  In  New  Tori^ 
will  glre  jonr  nqoest  hto  prompt  attention  on  hto  retom. 

With  great  reepect, 

Ono.  HABBDieTOir,  AeHmg  Seerdary  af  iM  Trmmuy, 
To  Hon.  E.  O.  SPAULDive, 
Ch,  qf  AA-  Com,  qf  ffayt  mmI  JUnnm,  B.  R, 

On  the  retam  of  the  Secretary  from  New  York  it  was  aaoertained 
that  no  national  oarrenoy  bank  bill  had  been  prepared.  The  Seere- 
tary  then  reqaeeted  Mr.  Spanlding  to  prepare  a  biU  at  aa  early  a  day  as 
poaaible.  Mr.  Spanlding,  aa  chairman  of  the  aab-committee,  immedi- 
ately aet  to  work  at  hJa  rooma  at  the  National  Hotels  preparing  the  flrat 
draft  of  the  bill,  which  waa  then  copied  by  George  Baaaett,  Cleik 
of  the  Ways  and  Meana  Committee.  Thia  waa  daring  the  Chriatmaa 
hdUdaya,  Ckmgreaa  adjooming  over  two  or  three  daya  at  a  time  with- 
oat  d<4ng  mach  boaineaa,  no  qaonim  being  preaent.  On  December  84 
Mr.  Spanlding  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coming,  then  at  Albany,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  waa  making  a  draft  of  the  national  cariency  bank 
bill,  and  reqneeting  that  he  woald  fcnrward  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
free  banking  law  paaaod  in  1888,  with  amendmenta  thereto,  lor  the  nae 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Coming  promptly  complied  with  thia  reqneat 
and  retamed  the  following  reply: 

Albant,  December  26, 1861. 

Mt  Dbab  8ir  :  I  am,  thto  morning,  in  receipt  of  your  fovor  of  the  24th  inst.    I 

send  yon  by  thto  day^s  mail  a  copy  of  oar  banlc  laws,  with  amendments  passed  since 

1856.    Thto  matter  as  recommended  by  Secretary  Cliase  will  not,  in  my  judgment, 

meet  the  am>roTal  of  onr  State,  hence  I  think  much  care  shonld  be  had  in  drawing  up 

the  bill.  Tours,  very  truly, 

Erastcs  Cornino. 

Hon.  E.  Q.  Spauldihg,  Washington. 

When  the  framework  of  the  bill  waa  nearly  completed  it  waa  anb- 
mitted  to  Mr.  Ho<^r,  the  only  other  member  of  the  aab-committee 
then  in  Waahington,  Mr.  Ck>ming  having  gone  to  Albany.  Mr.  Hooper 
rendered  Talaable  aaaiatance  in  perfecting  the  bUL  He  incorporated 
in  it  aome  proyiaiona  which  the  experience  of  Masaaohoaetta  had  ahown 
to  be  valoable. 

The  bill  waa  finally  completed  aoon  after  Chriatmaa.  A  few  daya 
afterward  the  bill  thaa  haatUy  prepared  by  Mr.  Spanlding  waa  aent  by 
him  to  the  Pablic  Printer,  and  two  hundred  oopiea  printed  for  the  nae 
of  the  Gonmiittee  on  Waya  and  Means  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury,  with  the  view  of  having  it  more  maturely  conaidered  in  the  gen- 
eral committee,  amended  and  corrected  and  finally  to  be  reported  to 
the  Houae.  Thia  bill  formed  the  basia  of  the  bank  bill  which  waa 
adopted  more  than  a  year  afterwarda.  *    The  foregoing  la  the  atatement 

*  Upon  mature  consideration  and  farther  examination  Mr.  Spanlding  came  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  the  bank  bill,  containing  sixty  sections,  could  noU  with  the  State 
banks  opposed  to  It,  be  passed  through  both  houses  of  Congress  for  ssTeral  monthii 
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of  one  of  the  principal  actors  on  the  financial  stage  of  1861,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  also 
that  the  matter  of  drafting  a  currency  bank  bill  was  also  referred  to 
Edward  Jurdan,  then  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  The  probability 
is  that  the  Secretary  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  result  of  the  labors 
of  the  Solicitor,  finding  that  Mr.  Spaulding  had  completed  his  draft. 
An  examination  of  the  bill  as  finally  adopted  indicates  that  after 
an  examination  of  the  free  banking  laws  of  the  several  States,  the 
features  most  approved  in  practice  were  taken  from  each.  To  this  nu- 
cleus were  added  provisions  giving  further  security  to  the  proposed  cir- 
culating notes,  and  also  further  provisions  for  a  proper  governmental 
supervision  of  the  banking  business  such  as  experience  had  shown  to 
be  necessary.  There  were  also  included  in  the  original  draft  some  sug- 
gestions that  had  been  made  for  attracting  the  State  banks  to  the  new 
system  as  well  as  to  induce  the  friends  of  the  State  banks  to  support 
the  bill.  Though  at  this  time  more  interesting  than  useful,  it  is  easy  to 
analyze  the  original  banking  act  of  1863  and  find  whole  sections  taken 
bodily  from  the  free  banking  laws  of  New  York,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  on  Fri- 
day, July  11,  1862,  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  Hooper  also  introduced  a  resolution  providing  that  5,000  extra 
oopies  of  the  bill  be  printed.  This  was  referred  to  the  Committe  on 
Printing;  and,  on  July  15,  when  this  committee  reported  the  resolution 
to  the  House,  its  consideration  was  opposed  by  Roscoe  Conkling  and, 
on  motion  of  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

LSGAIi-TENDER  NOTKS  PROPOSKD. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  payable  on  demand, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Spaulding  on  December  30,  1861,  and  referred 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  was  first  reported  by  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing on  January  7,  but  failed  then  to  receive  consideration.  It  author- 
ized 9100,000,000  of  demand  notes;  and,  when  reported  again  by  Mr. 
Spaulding,  on  the  next  day,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  On  Wednesday, 
January  22,  1862,  Mr.  Spaulding  introduced,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
previous  bill,  the  first  bill  providing  for  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes. 
It  came  up  for  consideration  on  January  28. 

In  explaining  the  measure  Mr.  Spaulding  referred  to  the  suggestions 
in  the  Secretary's  report,  and  said  that  the  condition  of  the  ooontry 
was  very  different  from  what  it  was  two  months  previous.     In  the 

and  that  bo  lon^  a  delay  would  be  fatal  to  the  Union  cause.  Mr.  Spaulding  therefore 
chanffed  the  loiral-tcndcr  section,  intended  originally  to  accompany  the  bank  bill,  into 
a  separate  bill,  with  alterations  and  additions,  and  on  his  own  motion  Introduoed  it 
Into  the  House  by  unanimous  consent  on  December  30, 1881.^**  Financial  History  of 
the  War,''  by  B.  Q.  Spaulding. 
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meantime,  qwde  payments  had  been  raspended.  The  Seoratary  had 
not  reoommended  demand  notes.  He  had  reoommended  a  national 
•onrrenej  to  be  issned  by  banks.  A  bSU  to  eanry  oat  the  soggestionhad 
been  prepared  and  was  hi  the  hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiit- 
tee.  The  eommittee  had,  however,  come  to  the  oonclosion  that,  how- 
^▼wadvisaUethis  plan  might  be  in  providing  a  way  lor  fonding  United 
States  stocks,  it  could  not  be  made  availaUe  soon  enough  to  meet  the 
impending  necessities  of  the  Qovemment.*  The  new  system  woold 
necessarily  go  into  operation  slowly. 

An  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  year  ended  July,  1868^  made  by  Mr. 
Spaoldh^g,  exceeded  that  of  Secretary  Chase's  report  by  1800,000,000; 
bat  Mr.  Spaalding  said  tliat  the  Secretary  now  agreed  with  his  esti- 
mate. Unless  this  bill  passed,  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  coald 
not  be  scdd  exeept  at  a  rainoas  diseoont,  and  the  present  available 
means  were  so  redoced  that  the  Qovemment  mast  stc^  payment  in  a 
few  days. 

The  necessity  of  the  case  was  conceived  by  the  majority  in  Congress 
to  Justify  tliem  in  authorizing  legal-tender  notes  instead  of  demand 
notes  or  National  bank  currency,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
apparently  against  his  will,  was  forced  to  accede  to  tlie  legal-teoder 
proposition  as  the  only  one  on  which  it  was  {xracticable  at  that  time  to 
•obtain  legislative  action. 

Ststrm  of  Bank  Currency  CoNTBifPULTBD  by  Sbcrbtary  Chasb. 

Secretary  Chase's  plan  for  a  bank  currency  based  on  bonds  does  not 
Appear  to  have  been  presented  in  the  simple  form  in  which  he  con- 
•ceived  it.  He  seems  to  have  contemplated  no  destruction  of  existing 
State  bank  corporations,  but  merely  to  require  them  to  substitute  for 
their  own  currency  a  national  currency  secured  by  United  States  bonds 
— a  tax  on  State  bank  circulation  being  the  force  by  which  this  change 
■was  to  be  brought  about.  The  change  which  Mr.  Chase  appears  to 
have  desired  to  accomplish  was  the  investment  of  the  entire  State 
banking  capital  then  existing  in  United  States  bonds,  which  were  to  be 
deposited  as  security  for  the  new  circulation.  If  no  limit  had  l)een 
fixed  on  the  issue  of  national  circulation  by  each  institution  except 
the  amount  of  bonds  it  could  secure  and  deposit,  the  circulation  fur- 
nished in  this  way  would  have  been  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
'Government,  and  it  would  have  furnished  an  unlimited  market  for 
bonds.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  first  bill  should  contain  any  other 
proviaona  Restrictions  could  have  been  imposed  as  needed  by  subse- 
•quent  legislation.  This  original  national  currency  measure  seems  to 
have  been  calculated  to  have  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  time 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  if  it  had  not  been  overloaded  at 
the  outset.    There  was,  however,  in  Congress  much  Jealousy  of  any 

*  Seoretarjr  Chaae^  recommendatioii  had  beeo  baaed  upon  a  huve  amount  of  apeols 
in  tbe  oounto^ 


^^. 
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interference  with  the  State  banks  and  banking  systems,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Secretary's  plan,  even  if  introduced  in  its  simplest  form, 
might  have  proved  unacceptable. 

Dbbatb  on  thb  LBGAir-TsirDBR  Bill. 

In  the  debate  on  the  legal-tender  note  bill,  Mr.  Hooper  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  national  currency  bill  at  some  length,  and  with  a 
tone  of  predilection  in  its  favor,  but  seems  to  have  agreed  with  his  col- 
leagues that  it  could  not  go  into  operation  in  time  to  meet  the  present 
emergency.  Secretary  Chase  finally  gave  his  reluctant  consent  to  the 
legal-tender  bill  in  these  words:  '^  I  came  with  reluctance  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  legal-tender  clause  is  a  necessity ;  but  I  came  to  it  and 
support  it  earnestly.  I  do  not  hesitate  since  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 
*  *  *  The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  that  it  is  important  to  the 
success  of  the  measure/'  It  seems  to  have  been  a  bitter  pill  to  him. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  January  29,  1862, 
he  merely  says:  **The  provision  making  United  States  notes  a  legal- 
tender  has  doubtless  been  well  considered  by  the  committee,  and  their 
conclusion  needs  no  support  from  any  observation  of  mine.''  The  let- 
ter in  which  this  last  quotation  is  contained  was  all  that  was  first  pro- 
duced in  the  House.  The  evasive  character  of  Mr.  Chase's  declaration 
in  this  letter  was  noted.  Roscoe  Conkling  asked  Mr.  Spaulding  to 
state  whether  the  Secretary  was  for  or  against  this  bill  with  the  l^gai- 
tender  provision  in  it.  Mr.  Spaulding  answered  that  he  was  anxious 
to  have  it  passed  in  its  present  form,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  pro- 
duced a  private  letter  to  himself,  of  which  the  first  quotation  was  a 
part.  The  Secretary  apparently  preferred  not  to  put  himself  on  record, 
if  possible,  in  favor  of  the  bill.'^ 

Mr.  Conkling  regarded  the  legal-tender  bill  as  a  scheme  to  introduce 
the  banking  bill,  which  he  criticized  as  hostile  to  the  existing  State 
banks,  and  at  the  same  time  deprecated  any  plan  that  would  provoke 
the  hostility  of  this  portion  of  the  business  community  which,  in  New 
York  city,  had,  out  of  a  capital  of  1119,000,000,  advanced  (100,000,000 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois,  defended  the  legal-tender  bill  from  the  im- 
putation that  it  would  be  dishonest  to  compel  the  banks  to  take  these 
notes.  He  thanked  God  that  there  were  but  few  banks  in  Illinois. 
They  had,  most  of  them,  been  obliterated,  as  they  ought  to  be.  Being 
reminded  that  they  were  Western  ** wild-cat''  concerns,  he  retorted 
that  the  '*  wild-cat"  eoncenis  of  Illinois  were  carried  on  by  Eastern 

•In  a  letter  to  Mr.  8|>auldlnK  on  February  8,  IMBB,  Secretary  Chase  said:  "Mr. 
Seward  Mid  to  me  on  yt'9tenhi>'  that  you  ot«er>-ed  to  him,  that  my  hesitation  in  oom- 
\ng  up  to  the  letrHl-tcnder  proposition  embarraaeed  you,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  ob- 
i«erre  it,  for  my  anxious  wi»h  i»  to  support  you  in  aU  respects.  It  is  true  that  I  came 
with  nMuotam^  to  the  conclusion  that  the  le^nil-tender  clause  is  a  necessity,  hut  I 
came  to  it  decidedly,  and  I  support  it  earDCStly."—**  Financial  History  of  the  War,^ 
by  E.  G.  Spaulding. 
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specolaton.  He  asked  Mr.  Sheffield,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  inter- 
mpted  him:  '*  Where  is  the  Centatd  Bank  of  Rhode  Island,  a  speeimen 
article  of  *  wild-cat '  banks  f '' 

The  reply  was,  that  *'  the  Governor  of  Illinois  got  control  of  it,  pat 
it  in  his  podset  and  carried  it  off. " 

Mr.  KeUogg  retorted  that  ''the  Governor  not  only  pocketed  the 
bank,  but  also  money  from  the  Treasory  of  Illinois.  He  went  to  Rhode 
Island,  got  his  hand  in  with  that  bank,  and  learned  his  trade  before 
he  pocketed  the  fands  of  the  State.*' 

Mr.  Stevens  said  that  the  banks  were  unable  to  loan  any  more  to 
the  Gkyvemment.  They  had  suspended  specie  payments  and  no  one 
expected  resomption  until  the  dose  of  the  war. 

PR0P06BD  Taxation  of  Statk  Bank  Notss. 

On  January  8, 1863,  Senator  Sherman  took  up  and  discussed  thebOl 
previously  introduced  by  him  for  taxing  bank  biUs  and  fractional  cur- 
rency. This  measure  had  been  introduced  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  ground  that 
the  droulation  issued  by  State  banks  interfered  with  the  issue  of  legal* 
tender  notes,  and  with  funding  the  United  States  debt  in  bonds.  The 
proposition  was  to  tax  bank  bUls  in  denominations  of  over  one  dollar, 
two  per  cent.,  and  fractional  currency  of  less  denominations  than  one 
dollar,  ten  per  cent.,  and  Mr.  Sherman  admitted  that  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  induce  the  withdrawal  of  bank  paper  in  order  to  substitute 
the  national  ourrency  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  legal-tender  note. 
In  this  discussion  Mr.  Sherman  supported  the  view  that  the  issue  of 
notes  by  State  banks  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

The  National  Currency  Act  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hooper  on  Jan- 
nary  7,  and  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  next  day 
Bir.  Stevens,  chairman  of  that  committee,  reported  adversely ;  but,  not 
having  the  bill  to  be  read,  the  report  was  objected  to.  He  again  re- 
ported it  on  the  same  day,  and  its  consideration  was  postponed  until 
Friday,  January  16.  From  this  time  on  the  subject  appears  to  have 
been  dropped  in  the  House,  although  new  bills  of  the  same  purport 
were  from  time  to  time  introduced.  In  the  meantime  the  matter  was 
being  discussed  in  the  Senate. 

National  Bank  Bill  Introduced  in  thk  Senate. 

On  Monday,  January  26.  1863,  the  National  banking  bill,  which 

finally  became  a  law,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Shennan,  and  referred 

to  the  Finance  Committee.     Mr.  Sherman  remarked  that  there  were 

some  features  in  the  bill  a  little  diflferent  from  thone  introduced  in  the 

House  of  Representatives.     On  February  2,  notice  was  given  by  Mr. 

Sherman  that  he  had  been  expecting  to  report  the  bill  witli  sundry 

amendments,  and  tliat  lie  would  call  it  up  on  the  following  WtMlnesdny 

and  ask  for  early  action.     It  was  not,  however,  called  up  until  Moiulay, 
15 
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Febraaiy  9,  when,  after  a  motion  to  postpone,  which  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-one  to  twenty,  its  consideration  was  proceeded  with  sec- 
tion by  section.  The  first  amendment  adopted  was,  that  the  Comptroller 
and  Deputy  Comptroller  should  not  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
terested in  any  institution  issuing  currency  under  the  act.  There  was 
not  much  discussion  of  the  language  of  the  bill,  until  the  last  section 
was  reached,  when  a  substitute  was  proposed  providing  for  the  oon- 
yersion  into  National  associations  of  State  and  Territorial  banks.  This 
caused  some  debate  as  to  the  power  of  a  Territory  to  create  banks,  and 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  said  that  both  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Territories, 
under  their  organic  acts,  could  not  authorize  banks,  but  there  were  a 
number  of  spurious  establishments  claiming  a  sort  of  existence,  and  he 
did  not  wish  that  these  should  have  the  privilege  of  the  new  National 
bank  law.  The  section  was  then  so  amended  as  to  exclude  the  Territorial 
banks.  The  point  whether  State  banks  should  become  National  with- 
out a  State-enabling  act  was  also  discussed.  It  appears  to  have  been 
agreed  that  Congress  did  all  that  was  necessary  by  providing  a  way  for 
the  State  banks  to  go  into  the  system.  The  question  of  their  relation 
to  the  State  was  one  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  each  individual  bank. 

Circulation  Proposkd  for  State  Banks. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  prepared  a  section  which  enabled  State 
banks,  without  giving  up  their  status  as  such,  to  deposit  bonds  and  re- 
ceive National  currency. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  desired  to  provide  that  no  National  banks 
should  be  organized  in  any  State  without  the  consent  of  that  State. 
He  made  a  long  constitutional  argument  upon  this  point,  but  nobody 
seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  reply  to  Mr.  PowelL 

Mr.  Sherman  objected  to  Mr.  Harris^  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  cause  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  banks  to 
be  organized  under  the  new  system.  He  then  explained  the  limited- 
liability  clause  as  being  the  same  as  that  embodied  in  the  laws  of  New 
York  and  in  those  of  most  of  the  States,  and  also,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Doolittle,  explained  the  clause  in  the  law  giving  priority  of 
claims  for  circulating  notes.  He  stated  that  the  United  States,  under 
the  law,  would  redeeui  the  notes  of  insolvent  National  banks,  and  to 
reimburse  itself  hold  the  bonds  and,  likewise,  had  a  prior  lien  on  all 
the  other  property  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Powell,  who  was  evidently  disappointed  at  the  ill  success  of  all 
his  State  rights  propositions,  introduced  an  amendment  **that  the  Na- 
tional banks  should  keep  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  on  their 
notes  in  gold  and  silver  coin." 

Mr.  Sherman  incautiously  answered  and  gave  Mr.  Powell  the  oppor- 
tunity he  desired  to  make  a  general  criticism  on  the  final  propoflition 
of  the  (ioveniment. 
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SpBBCH  of  SBITATOB  SHKBMAir. 

On  February  10  Senator  Sherman  entered  into  an  elaborate  speeeli 
In  f ayor  of  the  bill  in  which  he  stated  the  main  arguments  in  favor  of, 
and  the  objections  to,  the  measure,  among  those  who  were  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  Union.    He  said : 

'*  Since  December,  1801,  tbougfa  the  propoettton  mn  ooimter  to  many  local  inter- 
ests, it  had  steadily  gained  in  fkvor  with  all  classes  of  citisens.  Under  the  existing 
condition  of  aiEaizs  the  Government  required  ezc^lonal  meansand  there  were  hot  four 
expedients  among  which  to  choose :  First,  to  use  the  local  currency  of  the  banks ; 
second,  to  increase  the  issae  of  United  States  notes;  third,  to  organise  a  qrstem  of 
National  banks,  or  fourth,  to  sell  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  open  market. 
There  were  fatal  objections  to  local  bank  currency,  of  which  the  want  of  secnrity,  of 
uniformity,  and  the  depreciation  in  ralne  and  consequent  loss  were  the  chief.  The 
notes  of  the  United  States  were  a  better  cunency  than  the  notes  of  the  local  banks, 
but  were  objectionable  fh>m  the  tacit  that  their  elasticity  depended  entirely  upon  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government,  and  were  at  one  time  redundant,  and  at  another  de- 
ficient, as  Government  expenditures  were  large  or  contracted,  and  therefore  the 
amount  of  them  in  circulation  did  not  necessarily  bear  any  relation  to  the  busliiesi 
wants  of  the  people.  At  the  present  time  the  great  danger  was  fh>m  the  undue  ex- 
pansion of  these  issues.  The  mere  introduction  in  the  House  of  a  bill  to  issue  three 
hundred  millions  additional  had  caused  the  premium  on  gold  to  rise  twelve  per  oentw 
in  six  days— fh>m  thirtynsix  to  forty-eight  per  cent.— and  within  three  weeks  to  nearly 
sixty  per  cent.  These  notes  are  redeemable  and  although  fundable  into  bonds  they 
can  only  be  used  daring  the  war.  When  pvace  comes  they  will  be  entirely  funded 
into  bonds,  and  cause  then  a  rapid  contraction  in  prices.  They  are  made  the  basis 
of  State  bank  issues,  which  have  increased  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hun> 
dred  and  sixty-seven  millions  within  the  year.  Great  obj(>ction  is  made  to  the  attempt 
to  tax  local  circulation,  but  there  is  no  other  way  to  reduce  its  inflation.  The  local 
banks  have  alwa>'s  been  hostile  to  a  national  currency.  When  specie  payments  are 
suspended  the  power  to  issue  a  bank  note  is  the  power  to  coin  money.  The  history 
of  the  countr>'  is  full  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  system  of  local  banks. 
The  security  provided  for  the  currency  to  \ye  issued  under  the  bill  is  ample.  The 
United  States  guarantees  the  pa>'ment  of  the  notes  and  holds  a  first  lien  on  all  the 
property  of  the  bank.  The  new  currency  will  be  uniform  in  appearance  and  value 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  banks  furnish  a  market  for  United  States  bonds, 
and  as  security  for  their  circulation  they  must  deposit  bonds  of  a  par  value  ten  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  circulation  they  issue.  The  demand  for  the  bonds  will  keep  up 
the  Government  cnnlit.  It  is  not  a  scheme  to  break  down  the  Ux'al  banks.  Every 
one  of  them  can  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  receive  benefits 
fr*)m  the  chan^.  The  1)111  will  furnish  a  uniform  cum>ncy  in  which  to  pay  taxes.  It 
will  create  a  unity  of  Interest  betwwn  the  inrople,  the  stm'kholders  and  theGovem- 
ment.  It  will  encouraKe  a  feeling  of  naticmality.  The  uniformity  of  the  notes  will 
guard  against  frauds  and  counterfeit h.  The  l>anks  will  l>e  depositories  of  the  public 
money.  The  wis<iom  of  the  establishment  of  a  National  system  of  banking  is  con- 
sistent by  precedent  in  this  and  other  countries." 

United  States  notes  were  thought  preferable  by  many  because  they 
are  a  debt  bearing  no  interest,  and  the  issue  of  bonds  will  increase  the 
interest-bearing  debt. 

In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Sherman  remarked  that  **  the  debt  is  not  so 
appalling,  inasmuch  as  under  the  taxation  authorized  it  will  be  paid  in 
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forty  years.  The  dangers  of  unJimited  paper  money  are  vastly  greater 
than  those  of  a  funded  debt.  The  National  banking  system  of  taxa- 
tion proposes  a  well  regulated  sinking  fund,  and  care  and  economy  will 
enable  the  country  to  continue  this  war,  even  under  the  enormous  bur- 
dens now  proposed.  ^^ 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  desired  that  the  certificates  of  organiza- 
tion of  National  banks  be  published  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
This  amendment  was  at  first  agreed  to,  but  Mr.  Sherman  moved  its  re- 
consideration and  it  was  finally  rejected.  Mr.  Howard  then  proposed 
that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  should  be  paid  in  specie.  This  was 
also  rejected. 

Mr.  Harris  proposed  three  sections  to  be  added  by  which  State  banks 
holding  and  depositing  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  capital  in  United  States 
bonds  were  to  receive  circulation  on  the  same  in  the  proportion  of 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pcu"  value  of  the  bonds.  These  amendments 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  desired  that  the  minimum  capital  stock 
be  $300,000  instead  of  $50,000.  This  after  some  debate  was  rejected, 
and  Mr.  Powell  proposed  that  the  banks  should,  twelve  months  after 
the  war  ceased,  be  required  to  redeem  notes  in  gold  and  silver.  This 
was  rejected. 

State  Banks  DBFBin>BD. 

Mr.  Col  lamer,  of  Vermont,  argued  that  the  destruction  of  State 
banks,  which  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  bill,  would  be  utterly  dis- 
astrous to  society,  inasmuch  as  the  operations  of  the  State  banks  were 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  business  of  every  community.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  would  be  followed  by  another  taxing  State  bank  cir- 
culation two  per  cent.  This  tax  of  the  United  States  interfered  with 
the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  its  own  banks,  and  the  United  States  could 
just  as  well  destroy  State  schools  by  taxation,  if  it  had  the  right  to  de- 
stroy State  banks  by  that  means.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
had  decided  that  a  State  could  create  a  bank  to  issue  paper  money, 
although  such  bank  could  not  issue  State  money,  and  also  that  the 
States  had  no  right  to  tax  a  bank  created  by  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  has  no  more  right  to  tax  a  State  bank  than  the  States 
have  to  tax  a  United  States  bank.  The  only  fund  the  States  have  for 
schools  is  derived  from  their  banks,  and  Mr.  Collamer  considered  the 
provisions  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  as  hardly  worth  the  paper 
they  were  written  on.  If  United  States  bonds  should  depreciate  the 
banks  would  want  all  the  notes  to  bo  presented  at  the  Treasury  for  re- 
demption. The  proposed  two  per  cent,  tax  upon  State  bank  circula- 
tion would  wind  up  the  State  banks.  He  said  that  the  exemption  of 
the  National  banks  from  State  taxation,  while  the  State  banks  were 
liable  to  it,  and  the  proposition  at  the  same  time  of  a  United  States  tax 
upon  the  circulation  of  both  classes  of  banks,  was  unjust  to  the  State 
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banks.  He  believed  that  the  old  institatloiiB  would  be  forced  oat,  and 
that  no  new  banks  would  be  created  under  the  bill  Mr.  CoUameralso 
complained  that  too  much  power  was  given  to  the  CkmptroUer  and 
Seeretaryof  the  Treasury. 

Ml*:  Sherman  replied  to  Mr.  CoUamer  and  held  that  the  State 
banlcs  woald  not  be  destroyed.  If  they  desired  droolation,  under  the 
new  bill  they  could  get  it.  If  they  did  not,  they  could  carry  on  their 
operations  without  circulation.  The  States  could  not  now  tax  United 
States  bonds  on  which  this  currency  was  to  be  based.  The  tax  on  tibe 
new  droulation  brings  a  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  the  bonds 
without  taking  anything  which  they  now  possessed  from  tlie  States. 
Mr.  Sherman  contended  that  the  State  banlcs  need  not  call  in  tbair 
loans,  nor  change  their  discounts  for  anything  in  this  bilL  Among 
other  amendments  inserted  was  one  to  include  Chicago,  Provideoee 
and  St.  Louis  among  the  redemption  dties. 

Mr.  Powell  renewed  his  old  amendments  in  reference  to  a  reserve  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  specie,  and  requiring  the  resumption  of  speele 
payments  within  twelve  months  after  the  close  of  the  war,  but  they 
were  both  again  rejected. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  was  opposed  to  the  bill  as  a  war  upon  the 
State  banks. 

Messrs.  Wilson  and  Doolittle  defended  it.  It  passed  the  Senate 
Thursday,  February  12,  1863— yeas,  23;  nays,  21. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1862. 

The  original  legal-tender  note  bill  contained  a  provision  authorizing 
the  holders  of  all  of  these  notes  to  fund  them  in  the  United  States  five- 
twenty  six  per  cent,  bonds.  This  privilege  of  funding  was  held  by  the 
Secretary  to  interfere  to  a  considerable  extent  with  his  efforts  to  place 
the  bonds  in  the  market.  In  his  report  of  December  4,  1862,  he  esti- 
mated that  the  public  debt  on  July  1,  1863,  would  amount  to  $1,122,- 
297,403.  The  Secretary  estimated  that  loans  to  the  amount  of  960,- 
000,000  would  be  required  for  sixty  days.  He  further  estimated  tliat  if 
the  loans  he  was  authorized  to  issue  were  sold  for  coin  it  would  require 
975,000,000  in  bonds  to  raise  the  first  960,000,000;  990,000,000  in  bonds 
to  raise  the  second  960,000,000;  and  9120,000,000  in  bonds  to  raise  the 
third  960,000,000.  This  constant  depreciation  of  United  States  securi- 
ties would  result  in  their  utter  discredit.  He  next  considered  the  advi- 
sability of  the  reception  of  suspended  State  bank  bills,  instead  of 
specie,  in  payment  of  bonds.  The  sacrifices  in  this  method,  he  thought, 
would  be  as  great  as  in  the  plan  of  issuing  United  States  bonds  for 
coin,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  the  State  bank  bills  would  make 
them  as  difllcult  to  get  as  coin.  If  there  was  no  expansion  in  their 
amount,  or  if,  as  was  not  probable,  the  State  bank  issues  could  be  un- 
duly stimulated,  their  value  would  depreciate  and  a  loss  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  incurred  in  the  sale  of  bonds  for  coin  would  result. 
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Hie  Unitied  dtttes  ikkbb  vbidi  had  been  isiaed  on  Deeember  1  amoant- 
cd u>«S2S,»tUl  oat  of  an mntlMriied  Moe  <tf  «2SO,000,000.  Of  thia, 
9S3L?ncaOO  hftd  been  remyed  m  exehai^e  for  the  United  States  flve- 
rwentr  axBs.  The  Seqetarr  reeommeoded  an  additional  limited  issae 
of  United  States  notes.  He  tnt  elaimed  that  there  was  a  redundancy 
of  cnmlaiinn  eansed  br  the  issue  of  State  bank  cireolation  daring  the 
from  «13a(KK)t.(m  to  il67,O0aO00,  and  that  the  United  States  notes 
beipg  made  the  baas  of  this  increased  eircalation.  He  recom- 
mended the  redoetion  of  the  cimdation  of  the  State  banks,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Xadonal  hsnkingr  measore.  He  also  said  that  an  act 
of  the  last  session  aothoriied  the  Seeretaiy  to  issne  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  ahvadr  often  mentioned  as  five-twenties,  to  the  amonnt  of 
i50(K  000,000,  and  to  dispose  of  them  for  coin  or  United  States  notes  at 
the  market  value  thereoL  In  the  same  act  aothoiity  was  given  to  issae 
$250,000,000  of  United  States  notes,  and  any  hold^  of  saeh  notes  to 
the  amoant  of  ^50  or  any  maltiple  of  $50  might  exdiange  them  for  the 
five-twenty  bcmds  at  par. 

Hie  effect  was  to  make  ne^rotiations  of  considerate  amoants  im- 
possible, as  considerable  amoants  are  sridom  takoi  except  with  the 
view  to  realize  at  a  profit,  and  resales  at  a  profit  are  impossible,  as  bonds 
can  always  be  obtained  at  par  in  United  States  notes.  He  theref<we 
recommended  the  repeal  of  this  provision,  or,  if  the  provision  was  re- 
tained, that  CcMigress  should  authorize  him  to  issue  bonds  more  frivor- 
able  to  the  takers — either  bonds  of  longer  time  or  of  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

Congress,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  repealed  the  provision  of  law  making  United  States 
notes  fundable  into  five-twenty  bonds,  such  repeal  to  take  efl!ect  after 
July  1,  1863. 

Disccssiox  OF  THE  Natioxal  Currkxcy  Bill  in  thk  Housb. 

On  February  12,  1863.  a  messenger  of  the  Senate  announced  to  the 
House  that  among  other  bills  the  National  Currency  Bill  had  passed 
the  Senate,  and  it  was  on  the  same  day  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  On  the  13th  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  on 
the  19th  it  was  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Spaulding  proceeded  to  explain  the  biU  at  length,  setting  forth 
its  objections  and  advantages.  He  did  not  think  it  would  afford  any 
present  relief;  that  the  system  would  go  into  operation  slowly;  and 
that  it  would  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  supersede  the  necessity 
for  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  The  State  banks  are  firmly  established. 
It  will  take  a  long  time  to  supplant  them.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  the  Government  is  firmly  established,  and  its  authority  accepted 
in  all  the  States,  the  system  will  be  most  valuable  in  providing  a  way 
for  the  funding  of  the  public  debt,  and  establishing  ei  permanent 
tem  of  national  currency. 
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Mr.  Hanli  opposed  the  bin  finr  the  roMOo  that  he  beUeved  it  would 
tesult  hi  hdUtkm  and  dinaater  to  the  Gorenmieiit  eredit. 

Mr.  Noell  propoeed  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Ccmmittee  od  Jndieiaiy 
for  a  report  as  to  what  ezteot  it  would  intertee  with  the  rights  of  the 


Mr.  BeotoD,  of  New  York,  stated  that  ''the  sabject  of  finaaoe  Is 
one  of  the  great  questions  we  are  called  upon  to  meet**  In  gtring  his 
support  to  the  bill  he  would  ran  ooanter  to  his  previoos  oonvietioDS. 
He  did  not,  however,  believe  that  existing  banking  Institatioins  would 
be  injured  by  it;  if  he  did  his  patriotism  would  oompel  him  to  give  it 
his  support  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
all  the  powers  of  the  Government.  He  quoted  from  the  letter  of  a 
banker  in  his  district  who,  while  believing  the  bill  antagonised  the 
local  banks,  was  willing  to  undergo  a  personal  hardship  to  advance  the 
public  good. 

Mr.  Baker  defended  the  State  banks  and  opposed  the  bill  because 
Its  passage  meant  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Btate  banking  system. 
He  feared  it  would  force  the  immense  State  banking  institutions  into 
an  attitude  of  dissatis&otion  with  the  Government.  He  deprecated 
the  power  intrusted  to  the  Ck>mptroUer  of  the  Currency  and  tlie  Secre- 
tary.   He  thought  the  measure  wholly  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Noble  discussed  the  constitutional  question,  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  intend  to  author- 
ize anything  to  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  but  the 
good  old  constitutioDal  currency  of  gold  and  sUver.  He  regarded  the 
national  currency  in  the  same  category  with  legal-tender  notes  and 
thought  all  the  paper  money  schemes  of  the  Government  were  de- 
structive. 

Mr.  Alley  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  reducing  the  semi-annual 
taxes  on  circulation  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  He  believed  it  was 
for  the  interests  of  the  bankers  to  have  the  measure  adopted.  He 
thought  the  GK>vemment  circulation  should  not  go  on  competing  with 
that  of  the  State  banks.  The  tax  propoeed  on  national  currency  of 
two  per  cent,  per  annum  was  too  great.  Reduce  it  one  per  cent.,  leav- 
ing the  provision  of  two  per  cent,  tax  upon  circulation  in  the  Finance 
Bill  as  it  was,  and  the  banks  would  have  a  strong  inducement  to  enter 
the  National  system. 

Mr.  Hooper  then  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Conkling  and  others  objected,  but  it  was  overruled.  The  main 
qnestion  was  ordered,  and  after  one  or  two  dilatory  motions  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  sev- 
enty-eight to  sixty- four.  It  was  not  amended  in  the  House,  and  the 
bill  became  a  law  by  the  signature  of  the  President  on  February  25, 
1863.  It  taxed  the  circulation  of  National  banks  two  per  cent,  per 
annum,  but  imposed  no  tax  upon  capital  or  deposits,  nor  did  it  contain 
any  provision  authorizing  the  States  to  tax  National  banks. 
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A  later  act  passed  March  3,  1863,  imposed  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  circulation  of  State  banks  when  such  circulation  ex- 
ceeded a  certain  proportion  to  capital,  and  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  all  other  circulation  outstanding.  Average  deposits  in  excess  of 
average  circulation  outstanding  were  taxed  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent, 
semi-annually.  National  banks  were  to  pay  the  same  tax  as  State 
banks^  but  the  manner  of  collection  was  different.  Fraoticmal  issaes 
were  taxed  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

LiBfiTs  OP  National  Bank  Circulation. 

The  limits  of  circulation  were : 

Capital  not  over  $100,000.     Circulation  allowed  90  per  cent. 

Capital  over  9100,000  and  not  over  (200,000,  allowed  80  per  cent. 

Capital  over  9200,000  and  not  over  8300,000,  allowed  70  per  cent. 

Capital  over  $300,000  and  not  over  $500,000,  allowed  60  per  cent 

Capital  over  9500,000  and  not  over  $1,000,000,  allowed  50  per  cent. 

Capital  over  $1,000,000 and  not  over  $1,500,000,  allowed  40  percent. 

Capital  over  $1,500,000  and  not  over  $2,000,000,  allowed  30  percent. 

Capital  over  $2,000,000  and  not  over  $10,000,000,  allowed  25  per  cent 

This  provision  of  the  general  tax  bill  of  March  3,  1863,  superseded 
the  provision  in  the  National  banking  biU,  and  reduced  the  tax  on  Na- 
tional bank  notes  from  two  per  cent,  to  one  per  cent,  per  annum  when 
within  the  limits  named  in  the  act.  A  National  bank  could,  under  a 
section  of  the  bank  act,  receive  circulation  equal  to  the  amount  of  its 
capital  stock.  Upon  ninety  per  cent,  of  this  it  was  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
one  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  the  remaining  ten  per  cent,  it  would 
have  to  pay  two  per  cent.  If  its  deposits  exceeded  its  circulation  it 
paid  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  on  such  excess.  These  taxes  were 
intended  to  bear  equally  on  both  classes  of  banks.  The  act  also  per- 
mitted the  issue  of  circulation  to  National  banks  to  the  extent  of  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  current  market  value  of  the  bonds  deposited,  not, 
however,  exceeding  the  par  value  of  such  bonds.  This  gave  banks 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000  an  opportunity  of  receiving  circulation  to  an 
equal  amount  on  $100,000  of  bonds,  if  such  bonds  were  at  a  premium 
of  twelve  per  cent.  If  the  bonds  were  at  par  they  could  get  $100,000 
of  circulation  by  putting  up  about  $112,000  in  bonds.  It  virtually  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  investing  a  small  part  of  their  deposits  in  United 
States  bonds  until  they  could  got  circulation. 

While,  therefore,  under  the  Currency  Act,  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  circulation  to  a  greater  extent  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  their 
capital,  yet  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law  virtually  restricted  them 
within  that  limit. 

Rkcommendations  of  Mr.  McrrLLOcH. 

Hon.  Hugh  MoCullot'h,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  his  report 
to  Congress  of  November  28,  1863,  stated  that  up  to  that  date  134  Na- 
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tioQAl  banks  had  been  organized  under  the  National  Coneney  Aet. 
Up  to  the  date  of  the  Comptroller's  report  no  droulation  had  been 
iasoed  to  any  of  the  State  institutions.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
national  eiroolation  had  been  attended  with  unlooked-for  delays,  but 
that  after  the  banks  already  organized  were  supplied,  which  would 
probably  be  aocomplished  within  the  next  two  months,  all  associations 
would  be  furnished  with  notes  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  the 
bonds  were  deposited  with  the  Treasurer. 

The  National  Currency  Act,  although  admirable  in  its  leading  feat- 
ures, was  not  altogether  symmetrical  in  its  arrangement,  vtsx  even  clear, 
if  it  was  consistent  in  all  its  provisions,  and  the  Comptn^er  therefore 
recommended  that  tiie  act  should  be  carefully  revised.  There  was  am- 
biguity in  regard  to  the  articles  of  association  and  organization  certifi- 
cates, and  amendments  were  necessary  in  the  inrovisions  having  refer- 
ence to  the  increase  of  capital  stock,  and  in  those  having  reference  to 
the  withdrawal  of  bonds,  and  the  security  which  might  be  taken  for 
loans.  The  section  imposing  a  limit  of  ten  per  cent,  of  capital  upon 
loans  should  be  struck  out;  and  an  amendment  should  be  made  in- 
creasing the  limit  of  the  number  of  directors  from  nine  to  thirteen,  and 
requiring  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  direct(»8  should  be  residents  of 
the  State— that  the  officers  and  directors  of  insolvent  National  banlu 
should  be  made  personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  banks,  and  should 
be  punished  criminally  unless  an  investigation  should  prove  that  the 
afEairs  of  the  institution  had  been  honestly  administered.  This  last 
measure  should  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  individual  liability  of  stock- 
holders. Further  amendments  were  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
stock  required  to  be  held  by  a  director,  as  a  qualification,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  section  requiring  additional  securities  to  be  deposited  in  the  case 
of  depreciation  of  United  States  bonds.  No  bank  should  be  permitted 
to  commence  business  with  a  less  capital  paid  in  than  f  50,000.  There 
was  no  provision  in  the  law  for  the  voluntary  closing  of  National  banks. 
The  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  by  the  National  institutions  should 
be  made  uniform  in  all  the  States ;  and  the  penalty  for  usury  should  be 
a  forfeiture  of  the  interest  instead  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  debt,  and  this 
uniform  rate  of  interest  should  be  seven  per  cent.  A  section  should  be 
inserted  authorizing  the  banks  to  make  semi-annual  dividends,  and  be- 
fore making  dividends  they  should  be  required  to  carry  to  surplus  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  net  profits.  In  r^^rd  to  the  provision  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Howard,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller 
to  furnish  national  currency  to  State  banks,  upon  their  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds,  the  Comptroller  remarks  **  tliat  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  measure  more  likely  to  bring  the  national  currency  system  intoconfiict 
with  the  States  and  into  disrepute  with  the  people,''  and  recommends 
the  repeal  of  the  section.  Mr.  McCulloch  adds  that  with  the  suggested 
amendmends  to  the  act  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  National  banking 
system  will  be  an  absolutely  perfect  one,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  will 
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afford  to  the  people  a  better  bank-Dote  circolaticm  than  any  heretofore 
devised. 

The  President,  in  his  message  of  December  8,  1863,  says:  **The 
enactment  by  Congress  of  a  National  banking  law  has  proved  a  valnar 
ble  support  to  the  public  credit  *  *  *  some  amendment  may  be 
necessary  to  perfect  the  existing  law." 
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Rally  of  the  State  bank  opposition  —  Amendments  introdaced  —  Criticisms  and  de- 
bate section  by  section  in  the  House  —  Mr.  Hooper^s  speeches — Fails  in  the 
House — Another  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Sherman  —  Again  in- 
troduced in  the  House  —  Amendment  of  taxation  section  —  Passage  of  bill  — 
Taken  up  in  Senate  —  Debate  in  Senate  on  amendments  seriatim  —  Passage  of 
bill  with  amendments  —  Conferences  and  agreement  between  House  and  Senate 
—  Bill  signed  by  the  President. 

Proposed  Amendments  of  the  National  Currency  Act. 

There  were  three  blDs  introduced  amendlDg  the  banking  act.  The 
first  was  reported  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Mr.  Hooper  <m 
March  1, 1864.  It  was  taken  up  on  March  2S,  The  bill  was  read  hi  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  first  question  raised  was,  whether  the 
Comptroller  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  appointed  by  the  President  on  his  recommendation.  This 
was  thought  by  some  to  interfere  with  the  President's  power  to  appoint. 
On  Mr.  Stevens'  suggestion  the  words  "on  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  ''  were  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Hooper  then  said  that  the  bill  was  not  to  establish  but  to  amend 
the  laws  governing  the  National  banking  system.  This  system  was  not 
inimical  to  the  State  banks.  Most  of  the  amendments  were  of  a  ver- 
bal character  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  law  more  clear  and  distinct 
and  to  avoid  a  misunderstanding  and  different  construction,  but  there 
were  some  important  and  substantial  amendments.  One  purpose  of 
the  amendments  is  to  remove  objections  of  the  State  banks  to  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  section  introduced  about  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  New 
York,  provides  the  only  way  in  which  that  bank  can  enter  the  system. 
His  preference  would  be  to  strike  the  indiWdual  hability  clause  from 
the  bill,  as  the  creditors  have  sufficient  security  in  the  paid-up  capital. 
The  note  holders  are  absolutely  secure,  and  the  creditors  for  amounts 
beyond  the  capital  can  as  well  look  out  for  themselves  as  can  the  stock- 
holders. Another  amendment  is  to  require  each  one  of  the  banks  to 
redeem  its  own  notes  in  some  one  of  the  redemption  cities  as  well  as  at 
its  counter;  another  is  to  make  the  uniform  rate  of  interest  seven  per 
cent. ;  another  the  increasing  of  minimum  capital  to  $100,000  and  re- 
quiring fifty  per  cent,  to  be  paid  up  before  commencing  business; 
another  that  each  director  must  hold  ten  shares  of  stock. 
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The  House  adjourned  until  March  24,  when  consideration  of  the  bill 
was  renewed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Arraignment  of  Sbcrbtary  Chassis  Policy. 

Mr.  Brooks  spoke  against  the  bill.  He  defended  the  State  banks 
and  said  that  the  introduction  of  this  measure  was  a  confession  of  the 
failure  of  the  act  of  1863.  He  arraigned  Secretary  Chase's  policy  and 
abscribed  to  it  the  failure  of  the  State  banks  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Government.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  he  said,  a  pamphlet  by  the  son  of  Albert 
Gallatin,  who  says  that  if  Mr.  Chase  had  not  misused  the  170. millions 
of  gold  received  from  the  banks,  the  war  could  have  been  carried  on 
upon  a  hard-money  basis.  He  entered  at  length  into  the  inflation  of 
prices  caused  by  the  paper  money  issues,  and  criticized  the  twelve  dif- 
ferent places  of  redemption,  and  charged  that  the  whole  system  led  to 
corruption  and  favoritism. 

Mr.  Keman  criticized  the  features  of  the  bill  which  authorized  the 
Comptroller  to  withhold  his  certificates  from  associations  when  he  sus- 
pected that  the  stockholders  had  not  formed  the  association  for  a  legit- 
imate purpose ;  also  that  provision  which  gave  the  appointment  of  Re- 
ceivers to  the  Comptroller,  which  power  Mr.  Keman  thought  should  be 
in  the  courts.  He  also  regarded  it  as  a  grievance  that  the  National 
banking  capital  was  to  be  exempted  from  State  taxation.  He  quoted 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  property  subject  to  State  taxa- 
tion, by  exemptions  from  taxation  granted  by  United  States  laws,  par- 
ticularly the  exemption  of  United  States  bonds,  and  the  proposed  ex- 
emption of  National  banking  capital.  Mr.  Keman  did  not  oppose  the 
bill,  but  wished  these  matters  pointed  out  by  him  corrected. 

Mr.  Pruyn  thought  the  banking  department  of  the  Gk>vemment 
should  be  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  politics.  He  proposed 
that  the  Comptroller  should  be  independent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  that  he  should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  that  his 
oflQce  should  be  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Hooper  in  answer  to  Mr.  Brooks  referred  to  the  fact  that  a 
banking  bill  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  son  of  Albert  Gallatin, 
and  remarked  that  he  was  vzilling  that  it  should  be  substituted  for  the 
present  one. 

When  the  provision  relative  to  the  requirement  of  minimum  capi- 
tal of  $100,000  was  reached,  Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  suggested  an  amend- 
ment allowing  a  minimum  of  $50,000  in  towns  with  a  population  of 
not  more  than  5,000,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

On  March  25  the  bill  was  again  taken  up.  Mr.  Brooks  desired  that 
some  representatives  of  the  banking  interests  of  New  York  city  should 
appear  before  the  House  with  certain  amendments  proposed  by  them. 
Mr.  Hooper  objected,  and  explained  that  Mr.  Lyman,  head  of  the  New 
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York  dearing-Hooae,  Mr.  GaUadn  and  eigfat  or  ten  others,  had  qpent 
nearly  a  whole  afternoon  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
had  submitted  their  amendments,  most  of  which  were  very  Jndidons, 
and  which  had  in  fact  been  adopted  by  the  committee  pre^oos  to  the 
interview.  The  only  amendments  recommended  by  them,  not  adopted 
by  the  committee,  were  the  ones  having  reference  to  the  removal  of  the 
Comptrcdler's  office  to  New  York  city.  On  this  day  itwasfoond  that  a 
qnorom  of  the  House  was  not  present,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
time,  nntn  adjoomment,  was  taken  ap  in  bringing  in  the  abeoit  mem- 
bers and  hearing  their  excuses. 

Baitks  of  150,000  Capital  Pboposbd. 

The  biU  was  again  taken  up  on  March  29.  The  amendment  pennit- 
ting  banks  to  be  ofganized,  under  certain  conditions,  with  a  capital  ol 
180,000  was  adiq^ted.  Mr.  Pruyn  desired  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to 
make  an  association  a  body  corporate  from  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  the  noticeof  the  execution  of  its  organization  certificate.  There  was 
some  debate  on  the  subject  of  striking  out  the  power  to  loan  on  real 
estate  security,  but  this  was  not  agreed  to  ;  also  on  adding  the  power 
to  deal  in  for^gn  coin,  and  <m  striking  out  the  provision  to  require  a 
directcMT  to  be  a  citixen  of  tiie  United  States. 

Mr.  Eldridge  wanted  every  one  liable  to  be  emx^ed  in  the  National 
f^HToes  made  eligible  as  a  director.  It  was  agreed  to  that  the  directors 
should  hold  office  until  their  saccessors  should  be  elected  and  qualified, 
and  the  provision  in  regard  to  publication  of  directors  was  amended  so 
that  such  publication  might  be  made  in  the  paper  published  nearest  to 
the  city  or  town  in  which  the  bank  was  located,  provided  no  paper  was 
published  in  that  place.  The  Comptroller  was  elso  given  the  power  to 
withhold  his  certificate,  authorizing  the  oommeooement  of  business, 
when  he  had  reason  to  suspect  the  stockholders  of  any  newly  organ- 
ized association  contemplated  anything  other  than  legitimate  banking. 

Mr.  Holman  wished  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  provision  in  re- 
gard to  the  liability  of  stockholders  by  making  them  liable  ratably  for 
all  the  debts  of  the  bank;  and  this  failing  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
House^  he  moved  to  make  the  directors  personally  responsible  for  all 
such  debts.  This  also  faUed,  as  did  Mr.  Ganson's  motion  to  make  the 
liability  of  stockholders  apply  only  to  stockholders  of  banks  which 
issued  circulation.  The  law  was  also  amended  to  require  the  deposit  of 
not  less  than  990,000  in  bonds  before  the  commencement  of  business, 
and  also  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  registered 
bonds  in  place  of  coupon  bonds  deposited.  The  issue  of  circulation  to 
the  extent  of  eighty-five  per  cent,  on  five  per  cent,  bonds,  which  at  that 
time  were  valued  at  par  in  currency,  was  also  provided  for,  and  the 
signatures  of  the  Register  and  Treasurer  were  authorized  to  be  printed 
on  the  notes.  Mr.  danson  wished  to  have  the  law  permit  Nati<mal 
banks  to  issue  notes  under  $5.    It  was  objected  to  this  that  the  Secre- 
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tary  and  the  Treasurer  proposed  to  supply  the  demand  for  smaU  notes 
with  the  iQgal-tender  issues,  but  Mr.  Ganson's  amendment  was  carried 
with  the  proviso  that  tho  small  notes  should  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the 
total  issues,  and  that  when  specie  payments  were  resumed  no  note 
under  $5  should  be  emitted. 

Mr.  Brooks  intended  to  make  the  Comptroller  independent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  ground  that  he  distrusted  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  intimating  further  that  favoritism  had  been  shown 
in  certain  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Holman  wished  to  compel  the  sale  of  real  estate  taken  by  the 
bank  within  six  months  after  its  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  insti- 
tution.   This  was  rejected. 

Fixing  the  Rate  of  Interest  to  be  Charged. 

Mr.  Blaine  moved  to  make  the  rate  of  interest  the  same  as  the  l^gal 
rate  in  the  State  in  which  the  bank  was  located.  This  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  who  contended  for  the  uniform  rate  of  seven  per  cent., 
but  after  some  discussion  Mr.  Blaine^s  amendment  was  agreed  to.  After 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Holman,  providing  for  the  recovery  of  interest 
over  six  per  cent,  was  also  agreed  to,  Mr.  Shannon  moved  that  the  bill 
be  returned  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  inasmuch  as  the  last 
amendment  took  all  the  value  out  of  it.  When  it  again  came  up  Mr. 
Stevens  proposed  to  strike  out  Mr.  Blaine's  amendment  and  substitute 
the  provision  fixing  seven  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  rate.  Mr.  Blaine 
contended  for  his  own  amendment  passed  the  previous  day  ;  and  in 
referring  to  the  threat  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  they 
would  withdraw  the  bill  unless  sustained  on  the  point  they  contended 
for,  he  said  :  **I  believe  the  country  will  survive  if  this  bill  never 
passes.  I  believe  the  country  will  survive  without  this  300  millions  of 
currency,  as  we  now  do." 

Mr.  Holman  was  very  anxious  to  make  the  rate  six  instead  of  seven 
per  cent.,  and,  after  some  discussion,  Mr.  Blaine  proposed  as  a  com- 
promise, interest  at  the  rate  fixed  by  law  in  the  State  where  the  bank  is 
located,  provided  this  rate  does  not  exceed  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Mr.  Pike,  of  New  Hampshire,  expressed  himself  as  preferring  an 
additional  issue  of  greenbacks  to  National  bank  notes.  He  thought 
the  system  was  about  as  important  to  the  Government  as  dry  clothes  to 
a  man  struggling  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Alley  moved  to  provide  that  no  State  should  have  the  right  to 
reduce  the  interest  below  seven  per  cent,  as  far  as  National  banks  were 
concerned. 

Mr.  Kassoii,  of  Iowa,  contended  that  uniformity  could  not  be  secured 
so  long  as  the  regulation  of  interest  was  left  to  the  States,  but  Mr.  Pike, 
of  New  Hampshire,  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  uniformity  of  cur- 
rency would  result  from  National  bank  notes  anyway.  He  asked  : 
*' Will  a  bill  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Idaho,  redeemable  in  Saa 
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Franoisoo,  pass  oarrent  in  Philadelphia — ^no  one  believes  it. "  He  thought 
the  constitutional  logal-tender  note,  on  which  the  Gh>vemment  does 
not  pay  a  dollar  of  interest,  would  be  driven  out. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  California,  did  not  believe  in  having  two  legal  rates  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  New  York,  thought  it  would  be  a  mongrel  system. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections  Mr.  Stevens'  substitute,  pro- 
viding a  uniform  maximum  rate  of  interest  of  seven  per  cent.,  passed. 

Mr.  Hooper  suggested  that  clearing-house  certificates  should  be  law- 
ful money,  but  Mr.  Stevens  was  opposed  to  this  until  Mr.  Hooper  ex- 
plained that  it  was  for  convenience  in  handling  coin. 

Provisions  for  Redemption. 

Charleston  and  Richmond  were  added  to  the  list  of  redemption 
cities,  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  introduced  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  three-fifths  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  reserve  might  be 
kept  in  balances  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  This  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Price  thought  that  all  banks  should  be  required  to  keep  an  ad- 
ditional twenty-five  per  cent,  reserve  in  bank.  He  contended  that  the 
checks  in  the  bill  were  not  intended  for  honest  banks,  but  for  **  wUd- 
cat  '*  banks,  adventurers  and  speculators. 

Mr.  Hooper  objected,  and  said  that  good  drafts  on  central  places 
were  preferable  to  coin. 

Mr.  Price  said  there  was  no  coin  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hooper:  Lawful  money  is  the  expression.  We  trust  there  will 
be  a  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Mr.  Price  :  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  live  long  enough  to  see  the  day. 
Mr.  Griswold  wished  to  insert  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Blaine,  Port- 
land, Me.,  as  redemption  cities. 

Mr.  Stevens  :  I^t  the  amendment  pass.  I  move  to  insert  Stump- 
ton  next. 

Portland  and  Troy  were  inserted,  as  also  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  moved  to  strike  out  all  the  redemption  cities, 
except  New  York.  He  thought  that  one  place  of  redemption  would 
keep  the  bills  of  the  western  bankers  at  par.  Mr.  Stevens  thought 
New  York  should  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Wilson's  amendment  suggesting  that 
the  fifteen  redemption  cities  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  have  all 
bills  at  par  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Brooks  moved  to  insert  Brooklyn,  and  said  that  the  newly  or- 
ganized National  banks  i!i  St.  Louis  issued  tlie  currency  of  the  newly 
organized  National  banks  in  Wisconsin,  and  vice  versa,  and  that  the 
brokers  of  St.  Louis  redeemed  the  St.  Ix)uis  notes  at  one-quarter  and 
one-half  per  cent.  dLscount,  and  that  this  was  already  one  of  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  the  bank  law.     He  thouglit  they  should  strike  out 
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the  seventeen  bids  lor  notes  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  and  oome 
to  New  York,  the  monetary  centre. 

Mr.  Alley  remarked  that  as  the  notes  were  receivable  for  all  public 
debts,  the  rate  of  exchange  could  not  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  trana- 
portatioD — at  the  outside  not  over  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  he  had  always  redsted  cen- 
tralization, and  he  now  resisted  the  flnancial  centralization  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Wilson^s  amendment. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  none  but  a  western  man  could  understand  the 
evil  of  high  exchange.  They  had  paid  as  high  as  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
western  money,  and  he  feared  that  unless  redeemed  in  New  York  the 
National  bank  bills  of  the  West  would  be  at  a  discount  of  two  or  three 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Alley  believed  that  the  high  exchange  between  the  East  and  the 
West  grew  out  of  the  depreciation  of  western  money,  but  Mr.  Wilflon 
responded  that  the  exchange  was  two,  three,  five  and  ten  per  oent.  in 
the  case  of  bills  of  good  western  banks. 

Mr.  Stevens  moved  to  strike  out  New  York  city  and  insert  the  wcMrds, 
**and  the  note  of  each  National  banking  association  shall  be  received 
by  every  other  National  association  at  par.*' 

Mr.  Morrill  thought  that  if  Mr.  Wilson's  amendment  was  insisted 
on  it  would  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hooper  proposed  to  leave  it  optional  with  the  banks  to  redeem 
their  circulation  in  New  York  at  a  discount  of  one-fifth  or  one-quarter 
of  one  per  cent.,  or  at  par,  as  the  House  may  fix  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  did  not  agree  to  this,  but  said  he  wanted  to  make  the 
redemption  at  New  York  compulsory. 

Mr.  Hooper^s  amendment  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Davis.  Surprise  was 
manifested  that  Mr.  Wilson,  a  representative  from  the  West,  should 
offer  to  part  with  the  privilege  the  western  banks  had  of  redeem- 
ing at  home,  and  wish  to  make  them  tributary  to  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Wilson  replied,  saying  it  was  no  privilege  to  a  merchant  in  Iowa,  who 
wanted  to  pay  a  debt  in  New  York,  to  have  Iowa  notes  redeemable  in 
St  Louis. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Allen,  of  Illinois,  asked  whether  it  was  intended  to  drive 
out  all  circulation  issued  by  State  authority.  This  movement  for  cen- 
tralization is  but  a  reinauguration  of  the  old  National  banking  system 
under  the  auspices  of  Nicholas  Biddle.  Are  we  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  plate  of  soup  in  this  time  of  our  direst  trouble  which  nauseated 
the  stomach  of  the  nation  when  Jackson  was  at  the  helm  of  State  ? 
We  have  no  Jackson  now,  but  we  have  a  man  at  the  wheel  of  power 
whose  early  education,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  was  dreadfully  n^- 
lected,  as  I  suppose.  He  knew  there  was  a  machine  at  work  making 
money.  How  long  did  it  work  without  some  sort  of  aid  ?  My  friend 
Mr.  Mallory  suggests  greasing.  I  adopt  the  tenn.  I  am  no  State  bank 
man.     I  belong  to  a  party  opposed  to  all  banks.     I  have  been  in  favor 
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of  thcwe  oommoditiee  eaUed  gold  and  silver.  Even  though  I  was  a 
State  bank  man  I  oonld  not  favor  this  bill.  I  want  infonnatioo,  Iwant 
to  be  educated  financiaUy.  I  am  in  the  same  oonditioD  aboat  thisthat 
I  think  the  President  of  the  United  States  is. 

ICr.  KasBon  thought  that  places  of  redemption  at  the  fod  of  trade 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  coarse  of  trade.  M aoh  wonld 
be  left  to  the  disoreticm  of  the  Comptroller  in  approving  redemption 

ICr.  Price,  of  Iowa,  moved  to  amend  by  Joining  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  with  New  Yoric  as  places  where  balances  were  to  be  kept 

ICr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  desired  to  know  what  was  meant  by  re- 
demption. In  Kentucky  redempticm  is  pay  in  whiskey  and  tobacco. 
In  IHsconsin  they  pay  in  some  places  in  badgers;  in  other  places  in 
ahing^  blocks;  in  other  places  in  white  fish.  He  believed  it  had  been 
said  of  this  paper  that  '*  it  knoweth  not  that  its  redeemer  liveth." 

Ifr.  Cravens  moved  to  insert  Indianapolis  with  New  York. 

Ifr.  Hooper  said  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cnrreocy,  who  was 
from  Indiana,  asked  him  particolariy  not  to  insert  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Price  still  insisted  on  Joinhig  Boston  andPhiladeli^da  with  New 
YorlL,  and  said,  in  reference  to  nomeroos  redemption  places,  that  *'  a 
redemption  that  covers  up  creation  is  no  redemption  at  bXL^ 

Mr.  Wilson  asked  if  that  expression  was  strictly  orthodox. 

Mr.  Eldridge  then  moved  to  make  notes  redeemable  in  coin,  which 
excited  the  opposition  of  Mr.  ShannoD,  who  wanted  to  know  when  Mr. 
Eldridge  and  his  Democratic  brethren  woald  cease  croaking  and  harp- 
ing. It  would  be  but  a  few  years  when  specie  payments  would  be  re- 
sumed. The  committee  rose  March  31,  1864.  The  bill  was  taken  up 
next  day  and  the  provision  in  regard  to  redemption  cities  was  left  with- 
out amendment.  When  the  section  as  to  the  declaration  of  dividends 
was  read,  Mr.  Law,  of  Illinois,  proposed  to  limit  dividends  to  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  that,  after  the  surplus  of  twenty  per  cent,  was 
paid  up,  all  net  profits  over  eight  per  cent,  were  to  be  paid  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  pension  fund.  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  bank  predicated  on  paper  would  succeed  He  was 
surprised  that  Mr.  Hooper,  from  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  a  place  hav- 
ing more  specie  than  any  other  place,  a  hard-money  man,  should  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  engineer  this  thing  through  the  House.  He 
said  that  a  similar  institution  predicated  on  State  stocks  had  been  tried 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  institution  went  down.  He  proceeded  to 
illustrate :  '*  A  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  put  in  at  a  wood-yard  on  the  Illi- 
nois shore  for  wood.  A  man  sat  smoking  his  pipe,  careless  of  all  that 
was  going  on."  (Here  the  hammer  fell.)  Mr.  Law  begged  to  finish  his 
story.  Mr.  Price  said:  **I  propose  to  let  that  fellow  sit  there.*'  Mr. 
Law  continued :  **  How  much  do  you  ask  for  that  wood  ? ''  *  Two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  cord.'  '*  Will  you  take  Iliinois  paper  ?*'  *Tes,  cord 
for  cord.'' 
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On  Mr.  Stevens'  motion  the  word  net  was  stmok  out  before  profits 
in  the  section. 

Mr.  Hall  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  ^*  or  if  there  be  no  newspa- 
per in  the  place,  then  in  the  newspaper  published  nearest  thereto. ''  Mr. 
Hall  thought  no  bank  should  be  oi^anized  in  a  town  where  there  was 
no  newspaper.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  newspaper  should  come 
first  and  then  the  bank. 

Mr.  Eldridge  thought  each  bank  should  be  required  to  run  a  news- 
paper. 

A  motion  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kalbfleisch  to  add  to  the  thirty- 
fifth  section  a  provision  for  National  banks  to  deal  in  each  other's 
stock,  which  was  lost. 

Paying  Out  Notes  Bklow  Par. 

When  the  provision  relative  to  National  banks  paying  out  no  bank 
money  that  was  below  par,  or  no  money  of  banks  not  redeeming  their 
notes  in  lawful  money,  was  reached,  Mr.  Hooper  moved  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  only  after  July  4,  1865,  and  on  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Beaman  he  agreed  to  extend  it  until  July  4,  1866.  He  explained  that 
the  section  applied  to  the  paying  out  only  of  the  notes.  They  could 
be  received  by  the  National  banks. 

Mr.  Stevens  thought  that  it  was  unjust,  both  to  the  State  and  to  the 
National  banks,  to  prohibit  them  from  paying  out  the  notes.  He 
thought  that  under  it  the  National  banks  would  not  receive  much  of 
the  State  money,  and  that  it  would  compel  merchants,  who  receive 
snch  money  in  their  business,  to  resort  to  the  State  banks  to  make  their 
deposits,  and  he  said  that  many  bankers  had  expressed  themselves  to 
him  as  against  the  section,  to  which  Mr.  Hooper  replied  that  the  inser- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  July  4,  1866,  had  made  it  satisfactory  to  the 
bankers.  Mr.  HiU  remarked  that  this  provision  was  virtuaUy  a  repu- 
diation of  State  bank  notes. 

Mr.  Kasson,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  the  provision  permitted 
the  National  banks  to  take  such  currency  as  they  chose,  and  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  cause  the  gradual  redemption  of  State  bank  notes; 
that  it  was  in  effect  similar  to  laws  which  already  controlled  many  of 
the  State  banks,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  the  law. 

Mr.  Stevens  thought  that  the  States  might  retaliate  and  prevent 
their  banks  from  taking  National  bank  notes. 

Mr.  Morrill  moved  to  add  the  words  '^unless  the  association  has 
issued  all  its  own  circulation  allowed  by  law,"  which  he  thought  would 
overcome  the  objection  to  the  provision,  but  the  whole  section  was 
finally  struck  out  on  Mr.  Stevens'  motion. 

Mr.  Kalbfleisch,  of  New  York,  moved  to  strike  out  of  Section  41  the 
words  **  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,"  inasmuch  as  he  wished  to  give  the 
States  power  to  tax  the  National  banks,  and  Mr.  Griswold  suggested 
that  this  effect  would  be  produced  if  the  section  were  made  to  read  **in 
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lieu  of  all  otber  national  taxeH."  and  to  add  that  snch  aeeociations 
ahonld  be  subject  to  taJatioii  of  real  tiud  perBonui  estate,  the  same  as 
persons  rvsidioK  at  their  i^spective  places  of  biuineae  are  taxable  by 
State  and  uuuicipuJ  laws. 

Bta-cm  Taxation  of  Natiosal  BAims. 

Mr.  Kxqwr  hoped  that  this  ameadment  in  regard  to  State  taxation 
would  not  be  adopted.  He  understood  it  came  from  Albany,  and  that 
tlun  wu  a  propodtiOD  before  the  New  York  Legislature  for  taiin)^ 
Hatiooal  banks.  On  this  Mr.  H.  W.  Tracy,  of  Pennsyiyania,  moved 
that  a  proviM  be  added  "  tliat  no  provision  contained  in  this  ant,  or  in 
anraetof  CkngreMaathori/iii);  the  bonds  referred  loin  the  sixt««nth 
aeotloii  of  ttUs  aot,  ahaU  be  w  construed  an  to  proliibit  a.  State  from  im- 
poatpg «aeh  taxe* apon  the  dividends  of  the  several  hanking  a«soaia- 
elattooB  oigaalud  therein  under  this  act  as  sliall  to  the  Legislature 
tiMreof  aeeni  Joat  and  equitable,  " 

Mr.  Hoopiff  held  that  tli^  law  as  it  stood  <lid  not  prohibit  a  State 
from  taxing  the  penooal  pM'ptrty  o(  an  individual  whiuhis  iiive«t«iliii 
tike  bank,  but  almplr  prohiliired  taxation  of  the  bank  itself. 

Hr.  Eldrtdgeatated  that  individuals  composing  the  corporation  were 
In  many  eaaea  Ininnnarihln,  and  that  if  no  provision  for  (lie  taxation  of 
these  new  InstitatioDe  to  buerted  in  the  bili  the  banking  i.-«pital  of  the 
eonntry  wotlld  take  refuge  ixom  taxation  in  the  Kationai  ByiM«m. 

Mr.  Horrill  argued  that  the  exemption  from  State  taxation  «aa  Juit, 
■imply  because  the  capital  of  the  National  banks  was  invested  In 
United  States  bonds,  which  were  not  taxable  by  the  States.  Tbeee 
banks  were  taxed  by  the  United  States  on  their  clrctilation  for  lleenee 
and  on  their  income.  It  1b  a  tallacy  to  argue  them  exempt  froin  taxa- 
tion. 

Hr.  J.  C.  Allen  was  In  favor  of  State  taxatlm,  and  saw  no  reasoa 
why  investors  in  United  States  bonds  should  not  be  taxed. 

Hr.  Orinnell  held  that  if  power  to  tax  were  given  to  the  States  they 
would  tax  these  new  banks  out  of  existence. 

Ur.  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  favor  of  taxing  even  United 
States  bonds,  although  opposed  to  giving  the  States  the  right  to  tax  the 
banks. 

An  hiclination  to  tax  United  States  bonds  being  manifested  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Mouse,  Mr,  Stevens  said:  "It  seems  to  me  gentle- 
men have  not  sufBoiently  reflected  on  this  proposition.  1  do  not  sup- 
pose thero  is  any  member  of  this  House  wQO  is  for  violating  our  pledgee 
made  to  the  nation.  Now,  sir,  these  banks  are  to  have  no  oirculation 
except  what  is  based  on  United  States  bonds,  and  not  quit«  to  the 
amount  of  the  bonds,  but  within  ten  per  cent,  of  It."  He  denied  that 
banks  chartered  by  the  Oovemment  could  be  taxed  by  the  State,  and 
if  the  amendment  to  this  effect  should  pass,  the  State  ooold  tax  the 
banks  out  of  existenoe.     On  this  the  provision  was  rejected. 
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G.  W.  Hotchkiss,  of  New  York,  then  moved  a  provision  that 
*'  nottiiDg  herein  shall  exempt  any  association  organist  under  the  act 
from  the  same  State  and  municipal  taxation  impo^«ed  on  other  corpora- 
tions in  the  States  where  such  associations  are  located.''  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss  did  not  regard  the  fact  that  United  States  bonds  were  invested  in 
the  banking  business  as  an  argument  that  such  banking  business  should 
not  be  taxed.  He  was  in  favor  of  taxing  both  the  United  States  bonds 
and  the  banking  business. 

Mr.  Wilson  believed  that  Congress  had  the  sole  power  to  tax  the 
National  banks,  and  that  it  could  not  even  delegate  that  power  to  the 
States.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  asked  him  to  permit  the  insertion  of  the  words 
**  in  lieu  of  National  taxation/'  and  let  the  subject  of  State  taxation  be 
vested  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Broomall  remarked  that  the  law  did  not  require  the  banks  to 
invest  all  their  capital  in  United  States  bonds— could  not  the  portion 
that  was  not  so  invested  be  taxed  ? 

Mr.  Kasson  said  this  was  not  a  tax  biU,  but  that  there  was  a  tax  bill 
in  preparation  which  would  tax  the  National  banks  heavily  enough. 

Mr.  Broomall  thought  then  that  the  words,  **in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes,"  should  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allen  was  opposed  to  exempting  either  United  States  bonds 
or  banks ;  the  tax  amendments  proposed  were  then  rejected. 

On  April  2  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  was  relieved  from 
destroying  the  notes  of  liquidated  banks  in  the  same  manner  as  worn- 
out  or  mutilated  notes. 

Proposed  Convbrsion  of  State  Banks  into  Natconal  Banks 

WITH  Same  Articles  of  Association. 

Mr.  Hooper  proposed  the  introduction  into  the  forty-fourth  section 
of  a  provision  that  a  State  bank  could  convert  into  a  National  associa- 
tion, and  yet  retain  its  own  articles  of  association,  even  if  such  articles 
might  be  contrary  to  the  new  law. 

Mr.  Randall  opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  effect  State 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Alley  wished  to  provide  that  the  liability  of  stockholders  of  all 
associations  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  invested  in  their  stocks. 

Mr.  Stevens  objected  to  the  amendment  as  encouraging  debate;  he 
wanted  to  get  on  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Alien  opposed  any  letting  up  on  a  personal  liability  clause. 

Mr.  Alley  then  moved  an  amendment  that  the  stockholders  of  all 
other  associations  under  the  act  shall  not  be  personally  liable.  This 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  Broomall  asked  that  the  provisions  of  the  State  charters  ol 
State  banks  becoming  National  banks  should  be  annulled.  He  wanted 
State  banks  to  cease  to  be  State  banks  when  they  became  National  banks. 
In  answer  to  inquiries  of  Messrs.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  Pike,  of  New 
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Hampthfre,  and  Brown,  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Hooper  explained  that  tbe 
dbjeofr  of  Ids  amendment  to  Section  fifty-four  was  to  permit  the  Bank 
of  CSommeroe  to  go  into  the  system,  and  he  proposed  it  as  a  sabetltate 
for  the  sixty-third  section,  which  provided  specially  for  that  bank,  for 
the  reason  that  a  general  provision  mig^t  seem  lees  dbjectkmable  than 
a  spedal  one.  He  knew  of  no  other  bank  than  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
widch  woold  be  affected  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Stebfains  eologized  the  Bank  of  Ck»nmeroe,  its  services  to  the 
Oovemment,  and  its  high  character.  He  remarked  that  the  object  of  the 
bOl  was  to  perfect  the  act  of  1868,  and  thesixty-foor  sections  in  it  were 
the  resoH  of  the  thoughtful  deliberations  and  reflections  of  the  Comp- 
troller M  the  Currency,  adopted,  after  further  consideration,  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  had,  therefore,  uniformly  voted  lor 
the  pnqiKisidons  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Alley  moved  that  all  the  privileges  extended  to  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  including  the  freedom  from  double  liability,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  stockholders  of  other  associations.  He  reasoned  that  as 
the  bin  holders  were  provided  for,  the  depositors  could  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  making  stockholders 
liable  for  more  than  the  amount  invested  in  their  stock. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allen  vgtikB  in  favor  of  retaining  the  liability  danse  In 
the  law. 

Mr.  Price  contended  that  the  effect  of  Mr.  Hooper's  amendment  was 
to  make  two  classes  of  banks.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  the 
hammer. 

Mr.  Stevens  moved  that  the  committee  rise.  This  was  agreed  to. 
He  then  moved  when  the  committee  sit  again  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  section  be  closed  in  one  minute. 

Mr.  Alley's  attempt  to  have  stockholders*  liability  struck  out  &iled. 

Mr.  Holman  then  moved  that  the  stockholders'  liability  under  the 
act  shall  not  be  impaired. 

Mr.  Boutwell  moved  that  any  State  bank  holding  stock  in  another 
bank  may  continue  to  hold  that  stock  after  it  becomes  a  National  bank, 
and  Mr.  Hooper  amended  the  forty-fifth  section  about  the  security  re- 
quired for  United  States  deposits  in  National  banks  designated  as  de- 
positories, by  inserting  the  words  **  and  otherwise  "  after  bonds. 

Mr.  Holman  asked  whether  the  words  *'and  otherwise''  did  not 
mean  any  security  other  than  bonds,  which  the  Secretary  might  re- 
quire, and  what  other  security  Mr.  Hooper  had  in  view ;  to  which  Mr. 
Hooper  replied  that  by  the  present  arrangement  or  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment the  Secretary  requires  a  personal  bond  in  addition  to  the  deposit 
of  United  States  stock,  and  it  was  to  permit  this  custom  to  continue 
that  the  words  are  inserted.  Mr.  Holman  said  that  the  United  States 
deposits  should  not  exceed  the  par  value  of  the  bonds,  but  this  pro- 
posal was  not  favorably  received. 
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Deposits  op  Government  Funds  in  the  Banks. 

Mr.  Boatwell  then  moved  to  amend  the  section  in  regard  to  United 
States  depositories  of  public  money,  which,  as  it  stood,  provided  that 
all  the  public  moneys  with  the  exception  of  receipts  for  customs  should 
be  deposited  with  them,  so  as  to  make  them  financial  agents  merely. 
Mr.  BoutwelPs  object  was  to  have  the  banks  employed  as  financial 
agents  in  the  negotiation  of  bonds  whenever  the  Secretary  might 
require  their  aid,  but  he  thought  the  public  moneys  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  and  not  with  the  banks. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Boutwell's  amendment  was 
very  mischievous.  If  the  banks  giving  the  required  securities  were  not 
in  effect  places  for  the  public  deposits  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
banks  at  all.  To  reqmre  all  the  taxes  to  be  deposited  in  the  sob-Treas- 
ury, out  of  the  way  of  the  country,  would,  he  thought,  create  trouble 
and  inconvenience.  Mr.  Ward  supported  Mr.  Boutwell,  and  dted  the 
disasters  consequent  on  deposits  in  State  banks. 

Mr.  Morrill  remarked  that  the  ashes  of  the  old  bank  and  sub-Treas- 
ury controversy  will  be  very  interesting,  but  there  was  hardly  time  for 
their  enjoyment.    He  opposed  Mr.  Boutwell. 

Mr.  Kalbfleisch,  of  New  York,  moved  to  change  the  word  '*may '' 
to  '* shall,'*  so  that  the  Secretary  ** shall**  require  the  security.  He 
said  it  was  a  very  simple  amendment.  Mr.  Grinnell  thought  it  was, 
and  therefore  opposed  it.  Mr.  BoutwelFs  amendment  was,  however, 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brooks  moved  to  compel  the  designated  depositories  to  send  all 
circulating  notes  of  National  banks  to  redemption  cities  for  redemp- 
tion. He  wished  the  new  system  to  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  old  Bid- 
die  Bank.    The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  forty-sixth  section  as  to  protest  of  notes  not  redeemed  on  pre- 
sentation was  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  President  or  Cashier  of  the 
redemption  agencies,  as  well  as  the  President  and  Cashier  of  the  Issu- 
ing bank,  to  waive  protest.     Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilson  again  made  an  effort  to  have  redemptions  confined  to 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  but  the  amendment  was  again 
rejected.  After  the  reading  of  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  seo- 
tions  the  coiumittee  arose  and  the  House  adjourned  untU  Monday, 
April  4. 

On  April  4,  Mr.  Hooper  moved  to  amend  Section  fifty  so  as  to  make 
the  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  Receivers  of  National  banks  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  also  to  have 
claims  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Comptroller.     Both  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Price  moved  to  strike  out  the  fifty-eighth  section,  providing* 
penalties  for  mutilating  notes.     This  did  not  meet  with  approval. 

Mr.  Hooper  made  verbal  amendments  in  the  sixtieth  section  and 
changed  the  sixty-second  so  as  to  permit  associations  to  change  their 
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iiMiir*  witbin  till  roontliB.  Mr.  BruokH  asked  if  this  amt^ndnient  did 
Aviaj  with  the  provision  provldiug  bonks  to  be  numbered,  one.  two, 
tliive,  elf.,  and  pemiittiiiK  thoiu  to  take  their  old  D&uiee.  Mr.  Hooper 
said  that  was  the  Intention;  thix  bail  Mr.  Brooks'  approval. 

Ur.  Holaian  moved  Co  amei:(l  the  flixty-second  section  b^  adding 
"  thftt  all  the  property  and  efT^ots  of  the  association  orKaniied  under 
this  nut  (except  bonds  issued  by  the  United  8tattw  which  nia;  be  et- 
preealy  eienipt  from  taxation)  si i all  lie  subject  to  the  same  taintioD  and 
for  the  same  purpose  ae  otiier  property  of  tlie  State  in  which  the  asso' 
cjation  maybe  organlEed."  This  wiw  rejected,  and  Mr  Hooper  then 
moved  to  strike  out  the  «txty-third  section  and  substitute  for  it  a  pro- 
vialoti,  exempting  ciocutors,  adminiHtnttors  and  guiirdiana  from  per- 
Moal  liability. 

Hr.  Nelson  wished  to  add  a  provision  thai  the  cirenlating  uotee  nt 
SWt»  banks  eecured  by  (he  pledge  of  United  States  at oc-ki*  should  be 
r«eelvable  (or  public  dues,  the  same  as  those  of  National  banks,  and 
that  State  banks  should  he  subject  to  the  Inspection  and  examinatioD 
ot  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mr.  Stevens  sajd  that  all  that 
was  injeensary  to  show  how  the  proposition  of  Mr  Nelson  would  oper- 
ate was  to  read  from  tl»e  stal*niGnt  ot  circulation  of  New  York  bankx, 
BalUnger  Bank,  capital,  (ilO.nfH).  eu-pulntion  (i72,00O.  This  exeitwl 
HOine  feeling  aniong  the  New  York  members,  and  Messrs'.  Kalbtleisch 
and  Reman  a^d  that  all  the  olrculation  ot  New  Tork  banks  was  se- 
cured by  depoflits  of  stocks. 

As  an  offset  to  Mr.  Stevens'  statement  about  the  Ballinger  Bank, 
Hr.  Brooks  read  from  a  statement  of  a  National  bank  in  New  Yoric 
city,  with  a  capital  of  9300,000,  showing  that  it  bad  Govenunent  de- 
posits  amounting  to  91, 4U, 791;  that  it  had  all  this  OoTemment  mratey 
without  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  it«  statements  showed  that  It 
bad  loaned  to  the  Government  $600,000  of  its  own  mcmey  at  five  per 
oent. 

Aoiwrding  to  Mr.  Hcoper  the  explanation  of  this  was  tliat  Hie  bank 
mentioned  by  Hr.  Brooks  had  been  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  QoTem- 
ment  in  the  negotiation  of  the  five-twenty  loan,  and  that  the  depoeita 
oa  hand  were  rimply  the  accumulated  moneys  received  in  payment  of 
bonds,  which  they  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  remitting  to  th« 
Treasury. 

Hr.  Cox  then  attacked  the  general  proviso  Introduced  by  Hr.  Hooper, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  sixty-third  section,  under  which  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  was  to  come  into  the  system. 

WrrBDRAWAL  OF  Statb  Bask  Cikculatios. 

Hr.  Ward  proposed  that  a  Stat«  bank  be  required  (o  withdraw  its 

Btatedrcnlation.     Me  did  this  to  prevent  too  great  inflation,  and  stated 

that  the  amount  of  paper  circulation  in  loyal  State*,  hi  which  he  counted 

legal-lender  notes,  certificates  of  Indebtednees,  seven-thirty  notee,  one 
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and  two  year  notes,  and  State  bank  circulation,  amounted  to  t992,369,- 
376,  and  that  the  addition  of  the  contemplated  issue  of  National  bank 
notes  would  make  a  total  circulation  of  about  1,300  millions. 

The  Interest  Section  Adopted. 

Mr.  Blaine  returned  to  the  interest  section.  He  desired  to  have  it 
provide  that  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  should  be  the  legal  rate  for  a 
National  bank  in  all  States  where  no  rate  was  established,  but  that 
each  bank  should  be  bound  by  the  State  law  where  such  State  law  ex* 
isted.  He  remarked  that  this  had  already  been  voted  down,  the  objec- 
tion being  that  it  would  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  system,  but  as 
subsequently  several  provisions  had  been  adopted  which  very  seriously 
infringed  upon  that  uniformity,  he  hoped  this  would  also  be  adopted. 
He  referred  particularly  to  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  Bank  of  Ck>m- 
merce,  and  said :  * '  If  I  invest  in  a  bank  in  New  England  I  incur  a  double 
personal  liability,  but  if  I  invest  in  a  bank  in  New  York  I  do  not." 

After  Mr.  Wilson  had  moved  that  the  proviso  requiring  that  the 
rate  fixed  by  the  State  should  not  exceed  seven  per  cent.,  Mr.  Blaine^s 
amendment  was  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  moved  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  taxation  by  the  States  of  the  capital  stock  of  a 
National  bank,  in  the  same  manner  as  property  of  other  corporations 
is  taxed  for  State  and  municipal  purposes. 

Denunciation  of  the  National  Banks. 

Mr.  Holman,  in  speaking  on  this  amendment,  insisted  that  the  cap- 
ital of  National  banks  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  State  taxation. 
He  charged  that  900  millions  of  favored  capital,  the  earnings,  or  rather 
the  spoils,  of  directors  and  stockholders,  made  out  of  this  war,  is  to  be 
reheved  from  the  burdens  of  the  Government.  The  power  and  wealth 
thus  created  and  protected  at  the  very  outset  must  become  a  fearful 
agent  of  centralism — a  power  stronger  than  the  Government,  a  protec- 
tor of  wealth,  an  oppressor  of  labor,  a  monster  dangerous  to  public  lib- 
erty. To  remove  the  objection  to  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg's  resolution, 
which  seemed  to  allow  taxation  of  United  States  bonds,  he  moved  to 
tax  dividends  and  all  other  property,  except  United  States  bonds. 

Mr.  Pruyn  sustained  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg's  amendment  as  placing 
the  National  banks  on  the  same  footing  as  to  taxation,  on  which  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  had  placed  its  own  banks.  It  was  a  tax  on 
the  franchise. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  thought  the  bill  might  as  well  be  dropped 
if  permission  was  given  to  the  States  to  tax  National  banks  at  their 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Kenian  endeavored  to  show  that  under  the  amendment  States 
can  only  tax  the  intere»«ts  of  individuals  in  the  banks,  and  that  State 
taxation  would  then  press  equally  on  State  and  National  institutions. 
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Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  contended  that  there  could  be  no  nniform- 
ity  or  equality  if  the  States  had  the  right  to  tax,  as  the  rule  of  taxation 
varied  in  the  different  States,  and  the  rule  of  taxation  of  different  forms 
of  capital  in  the  same  State.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  State 
from  taxing  a  horse  at  one  rate,  a  cow  at  another,  a  hog  at  a  third,  in- 
surance companies  at  a  fourth,  manufacturing  companies  at  a  fifth. 
State  banks  at  a  sixth  and  National  banks  at  a  seventh. 

Mr.  Mallory  thought  that  while  a  horse  was  taxed  at  one  rate  and  a 
cow  at  another,  still  the  rate  was  the  same  for  all  horses,  or  for  all  cows. 
It  would  therefore  be  the  same  for  all  banks.  He  was  unable  to  believe 
that  the  National  banks  should  be  exempt.  They  received  six  per  cent. 
In  gold  on  their  bonds,  which  was  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  in  currency, 
and  they  had  an  opportunity  to  make  at  least  twelve  per  cent,  more  by 
the  issue  of  circulation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  the  States  were  not 
given  the  power  to  tax  the  banks  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
destroying  the  States. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  thought  that  the  power  to  tax  the  National 
banks  given  to  the  States  would  make  the  bill  a  ni^ty.  The  States 
might  as  well  have  the  power  to  tax  the  public  buildings  or  United 
States  ships.  If  they  could  tax  them  at  all  they  could  tax  them  out  of 
existence.  He  was  in  favor  of  National  banks  to  the  f  uUest  extent  that 
justice  might  require,  and  since  these  banks  escaped  taxation  by  the 
States  they  should  bear  a  higher  proportion  of  national  taxation  than 
other  personal  property  in  the  States. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allen  reverted  to  his  old  argument  against  the  exemption 
of  capital  invested  in  United  States  bonds,  and  was  in  favor  of  giving 
the  fullest  power  of  taxation  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  New  York,  proposed  to  have  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmit  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  several  States  reports  of  the 
taxes  collected  from  each  National  bank  therein,  and  also  to  remit  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  collected  to  such  Trea.surers.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  while  the  States  might  not  have  the  right  to  tax  National 
banks,  yet  something  was  due  to  them. 

Mr.  Strouse  was  in  favor  of  taxation. 

State  Taxation  Amendmkxt. 

Mr.  HotchkL^  moved  to  add  to  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg's  amendment 
the  words  ''and  no  State  shall  impose  any  tax  upon  said  associations, 
or  their  capital,  circulation,  dividends,  or  business,  at  a  higher  rate  of 
taxation  than  shall  be  imposed  by  the  said  State  upon  the  same  amount 
of  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citizens  of  such  State.'' 
He  did  not  beheve  that  the  new  system  would  be  so  odious  that  the 
States  would  desire  to  tax  it  out  of  existence.  Do  not  forget  that  tliis 
is  the  only  system  we  are  going  to  have.  Bankers  inform  me  they  must 
all  come  under  it.  The  State  of  New  York  has  a  banking  capital  of 
fllO,000,000  and  without  a  provision  permitting  States  to  tax  National 
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banks  this  would  be  entirely  exempt  from  State  and  municipal  tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  Eldridge  thought  that  the  principal  objection  of  those  opposed 
to  State  taxation  was,  that  they  did  not  wish  National  institations  to 
be  taxed  by  the  States  foi  fear  the  latter  would  destroy  them.  If  this 
was  the  case  and  there  was  so  much  hostility  to  the  biU,  as  this  state 
of  things  indicated,  the  bill  had  better  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  accepted  Mr.  Hotchldss*  amendment. 

Mr.  Davis  replied  to  Mr.  Eldridge  that  the  Government  did  not  exist 
by  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  States,  but  by  that  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  hostility  to  the  people  in  refusing  to  allow 
the  people  of  one  State  to  say  whether  a  National  bank  shall  or  shall 
not  exist  within  its  borders.  There  could  be  no  rule  of  taxation  in 
States  where  banks  are  not  allowed. 

Mr.  Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  responded  to  Mr.  Davis.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  people  would  become  when  your  armies  shall  have 
crushed  out  all  the  liberty  that  remains  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  added  a  proviso  that  no  State  tax  shall  be  imposed  on 
any  portion  of  the  capital  stock  invested  in  United  States  bonds.  This 
brought  out  Mr.  J.  C.  Allen  again  who,  as  usual,  was  opposed  to  mak- 
ing any  exemption  on  account  of  the  investments  in  United  States 
securities. 

Executors,  Administrators,  etc.,  Relibvbd  from  Liabilttt. 

On  April  5  Mr.  Hooper  moved  that  the  debate  in  the  committee  be 
limited  to  one  minute.  He  then  offered  his  substitute  for  the  sixty- 
third  section,  relieving  executors,  administrators,  guardians  and  trus- 
tees from  personal  liability. 

Mr.  Davis  added  a  proviso  to  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg's  amendment 
that  no  State  taxes  should  be  imposed  upon  capital  stock  invested  in 
United  States  bonds. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  New  York,  reiterated  his  suggestion  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  each  year  furnish  a  statement  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  National  banks  in  each  State  to  the  Treasurer  of  that  State. 
Both  these  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  Hooper's  amendment  regarding  guardians,  executors,  etc.,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Price  moved  that  no  association  could  pay  out  any  money  which 
did  not  circulate  at  par.     This  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Washburne  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  to  kill 
the  biU.     This  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Holman  moved  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  viz. :  To  repeal  the  act 
of  February  25,  1863,  and  to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  associations 
created  under  it.  The  hu^t  seotio  i  reserving  the  right  to  Congress  to 
alter  or  amend  was  then  read.  Mr.  Brooks  said  it  was  the  only  good 
one  in  the  bill.     He  moved  an  additional  section  that  associations  shall 
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be  required  to  retain  the  gold  interest  received  on  their  bonds  to  seoure 
circulation  until  the  accumulation  amounted  to  six  per  cent,  of  the 
reserve  of  country  banks  and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  of  city  banks. 
In  support  of  his  views  Mr.  Brooks  read  a  letter  from  Waldo  Flint, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Eagle  Bank,  of  Boston.  This  amendment  was 
not  agreed  to.  Mr.  Brooks  then  moved  two  additional  amendments; 
one,  providing  that  whenever  two-thirds  of  the  directors  of  a  National 
bank  converted  from  a  State  bank  should  deem  its  further  continuance 
inezi>edient,  it  might  be  placed  in  liquidation ;  and  the  other  forbidding 
National  banks  from  doing  a  Savings  bank  business.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  Mr.  Hooper  asked  if  the  New  York  State  banks  were  forbidden 
to  do  a  savings  business.  Mr.  Brooks  was  not  sure,  but  Mr.  Hooper 
believed  it  was  the  practice.  Both  of  Mr.  Brooks'  amendments  were 
then  rejected. 

On  April  5  the  biU,  having  been  finally  read  in  the  Ck>mmitteeof  the 
Whole,  was  reported  to  the  House.  Mr.  Stevens  moved  to  strike  out 
the  whole  of  it  and  insert  a  substitute  which  was  identical  with  the 
original  bill,  with  the  exception  that  in  place  of  Mr.  Blaine's  amend- 
ment making  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  taken  by  a  National  bank  the 
same  as  that  of  the  State  in  which  it  was  located,  the  provision  per- 
mitting a  uniform  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  had  been  inserted.  The 
amendment  permitting  taxation  of  National  banks  by  the  State  waB 
also  omitted  from  Mr.  Stevens'  substitute. 

Prkjudick  Against  National  Banks. 

Mr.  Steele,  of  New  York,  was  opposed  to  the  bill.  He  remarked 
that  a  good  while  ago  there  grew  up  in  this  country  a  National  iusti- 
tion  called  the  United  States  Bank.  Old  Hickory  Jackson  said  it  was 
of  unlawful  origin,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  swore  '*  by  the  Eternal,"  and 
it  disappeared. 

If  that  bank,  with  its  thirty  millions  of  capital,  was  so  danger- 
ous to  liberty,  and  required  the  wonderful  energies  of  a  Jackson  to 
put  it  down,  what  shall  be  said  of  this  mammoth  with  its  capital  of 
three  hundred  millions  ?  It  may  be  used  to  control  elections,  and 
if  so  used  what  would  happen  ?  It  would  become  necessary  that 
some  enthusiastic,  self-sacrificing  patriot  with  courage  enough  to  speak 
out  and  call  for  a  Jackson  to  overthrow  it,  and  let  a  greater  than  Jack- 
son appear,  what  could  he  do.  A  whole  army  of  Jacksons  would  be 
impotent  against  such  an  institution.  (Yet,  according  to  mathemat- 
ical demonstration,  if  one  Jackson  was  enough  to  overthrow  an  insti- 
tution of  thirty  millions,  ten  Jacksons  ought  to  prove  sufficient  for  one 
of  three  hundred  millions.) 

After  some  discussion  a  vote  was  postponed  until  the  substitute 
could  be  printed-     The  House  then  adjourned. 
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Mr.  Hooper's  Spbbch  in  Favor  of  thb  Bill. 

The  bill  was  taken  up  on  the  6th,  and  Mr.  Hoox>er  made  the  cloeing 
speech,  and  said  in  substance :  Since  he  had  been  criticized  for  sa3ring 
the  State  banks  had  outlived  their  usefulness  he  had  been  reminded  of 
their  services  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  had  yet  to  learn  that  any 
were  then  in  existence.  In  1812  the  use  of  their  notes  had  caused  much 
Inconvenience  and  trouble.  The  State  banks  of  New  York,  by  the  ur- 
gent advice  of  James  Gallatin,  who  has  been  referred  to  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  class  of  financiers  in  this  country,  suspended  specie 
payments  in  December,  1861.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  urged 
to  use  their  notes,  but  refused.  This  was  in  his  (Mr.  Hooper's)  opinion 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Gallatin  had  said  in  his  pamphlet  that  if  Mr.  Chase 
had  managed  matters  right  *'  the  State  banks  could  have  gone  through 
the  crisis  successfully,  administering  this  Government  as  a  hard  money 
Government  to  carry  on  a  hard  money  war." 

He  (Mr.  Hooper)  had  been  criticized  for  opinions  in  favor  of  a 
sounder  currency  advocated  in  some  former  works  of  his  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  works  were  written  in  a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity,  but 
the  arguments  used  then  were  sound,  and  are  now  soand.  In  the  same 
work  he  had  said  that  if  paper  money  is  ever  useful  in  a  country  it  is 
in  times  of  great  emergency.  When  the  banks  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments in  December,  1861,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  great  emergency 
had  come.  In  the  use  of  State  bank  circulation  he  feared  consequen- 
ces similar  to  those  of  1812,  when  one  travelling  from  New  York  to 
Washington  found  his  money  increa^se  as  he  went,  and  when  he  reached 
Washington,  although  travelling  expenses  were  higher  than  now,  he 
had  more  money  than  when  he  started.  This  state  of  things  was  sadly 
reversed  on  the  return  Journey.  Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  State 
currency  the  Government  often  received  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  coin 
value  for  its  loans.  Mr.  Calhoun  at  this  time  said  that  the  Government 
issued  its  paper  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  for  every  hundred 
dollars  of  it  took  sixty  dollars  in  depreciated  State  bank  paper,  and 
then  suggested  that  the  Government  issue  its  own  notes  making  them 
a  legal  tender,  exercise  its  constitutional  powers  against  the  State  banks 
and  tax  them  out  of  existence. 

He  reminded  the  New  York  bankers  that  after  suspension  in  1861 
their  boasted  State  bank  currency  stood  no  better  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
tlian  *' wild-cat"  currency,  which  he  took  to  mean  irredeemable  bank 
notes  The  New  York  banking  law  contained  some  very  excellent  pro- 
visions, and  some  that  were  objectionable.  He  considered  it  objection- 
able that  twenty-five  banks  with  a  capital  of  §1,932,968  could  Issue  cir- 
culation amounting  to  85,998,088.  The  experience  of  1812  should  make 
all  feel  grateful  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  he  had  firmly 
refused  to  take  State  bank  notes.  It  has  been  asserts  that  the  law  of 
last  year  was  unendurable  because  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
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amend  it.  The  law  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  one.  It  had  some 
imperfeotions  which  it  was  proposed  to  amend.  Its  passage  estab- 
lished a  most  important  principle,  and  the  brief  experience  of  a  single 
year  has  been  satisfactory.  The  State  banks  are  opposed  to  the  biU, 
because  they  are  deriving  large  profits  from  their  depreciated  circula- 
tion. They  ase  the  legal-tender  notes  as  a  basis  for  the  expansion  of 
their  own  issues,  as  in  1856  and  1857  they  did  the  influx  of  gold  from 
California.  It  may,  with  as  much  propriet]^,  be  said  that  the  gold  of  Cal- 
ifornia caused  the  suspension  of  1857,  as  that  the  financial  plans  of  the 
Secretary  have  been  the  cause  of  the  present  depreciated  condition  of 
the  currency.  It  has  been  asked  why  does  not  the  Government  dimin- 
ish its  paper  circulation.  The  only  consequence  of  such  diminution  at 
the  present  time  would  be  that  the  State  banks  would  issue  so  much 
more  of  their  irredeemable  paper.  Those  banks  are  watching  for  every 
opportunity  to  expand  their  issues.  There  is  no  expense  to  them  in 
this  but  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing,  and  the  trouble  of  signing  the 
notes.  On  the  contrary  the  National  banl^s  are  restricted  as  to  the 
amount  of  currency  they  shall  issue,  and  the  rate  of  interest  they  shall 
charge.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  cannot  hope  to  control  depre- 
dation of  the  currency  unless  the  issues  of  the  State  banl^s  can  be  r^- 
ulated.  It  is  in  his  (Mr.  Hooper^s)  opinion  as  indefensible  in  principle 
to  issue  a  piece  of  paper  money  without  the  Government  impress  as  it 
would  be  to  issue  a  piece  of  metallic  money  without  that  impression. 
The  laws  regulating  the  issue  of  paper  should  declare  the  issue  of  any 
other  notes,  except  those  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  as  great  a  crime  as  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  country. 
This  bill  is  not  inimical  i:o  State  banks.  They  can  all  come  under  it, 
and  the  object  in  supporting  the  bill  is  to  bring  them  all  under  it.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  exercise  its  power  of  taxation  to  the  full- 
est advantage  in  order  to  control  the  issue  of  the  paper  circulation  of 
the  country.  Patriotism  alone  should  lead  the  State  banks  to  surren- 
der the  regulation  of  the  currency  to  the  Government.  To  the  ques- 
tion, *' Why  should  not  the  (lovemment  issue  its  own  notes,"  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  unfair  to  the  State  banks  to  compel  them  to  retire 
their  circulation  and  lose  the  profit  upon  it,  to  make  way  for  Govern- 
ment issues;  but  under  the  National  law,  in  lieu  of  their  retired  circu- 
lation, Congress  gave  them  a  chance  to  go  into  the  National  system  and 
issue  circulation  under  it. 

He  believed  that  specie  payments  would  soon  be  restored  were  the 
retirement  of  State  bank  circulation  accomplished.  When  this  hap- 
pened the  Government  notes  would  be  withdrawn,  so  that  specie  would 
then  be  the  only  money  of  the  country.  If  the  right  to  issue  paper 
money  were  confined  to  the  Government,  and  there  were  no  National 
bank  notes,  he  feared  that  the  legal-tender  notes  would  not  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  they  would  continue  permanently  an  irredeemable 
currency.     Government  notes  can  only  be  issued  in  payment  of  the 
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debts  of  the  TreaBtuy,  and  therefore  snoh  a  currency  most  at  timee  be 
less  than  the  requirements  of  business.  He  reiterated  his  daini  made 
in  the  course  of  debate  that  without  any  specific  authority  to  the  States 
to  tax  the  banks,  the  incomes  of  individuals  interested  in  such  banlu 
were  taxable  under  the  State  laws,  and  that  to  give  the  States  power 
to  tax  the  National  banks  was  to  grant  the  power  to  destroy  them.  If 
such  a  provision  is  attached  to  the  biU,  he  should  oppose  it. 

Most  of  the  amendments  were  then  voted  down. 

The  tax  provision  and  Mr.  Blaine's  amendment  as  to  interest  were 
passed.  This  seems  to  have  disgusted  Mr.  Hooper  and  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  bili  and  Mr.  Stevens  moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table, 
which  was  done  by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  forty-four  on  April  6, 1864. 

On  April  8  Mr.  Sherman,  in  the  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  ob- 
tained leave  to  introduce  Senate  Bill  No.  224,  to  provide  a  national 
currency.  He  said  it  was  the  same  bill  perfected  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  a  misunderstanding  or  disagreement  of  its  friends  de- 
feated it.    This  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Bill  Amended  and  Passed  by  the  House. 

On  April  11  Mr.  Hooper  introduced  House  Bill  No.  S95,  to  provide 
a  national  currency,  etc.,  and  on  the  16th  the  bill  came  up  for  consid- 
eration. Mr.  Hooper  stated  that  the  only  change  was  in  the  forty-first 
section  about  taxation.     The  amended  section  was  as  follows: 

'^  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  market  Talne 
of  the  shares  in  any  of  the  said  banl^ing  associations  held  by  any  person  or  body  cor- 
porate, created  by  State  law,  being  inclnded  in  the  valaation  of  the  aggregate  per- 
sonal property  of  such  person  or  State  corporation  in  assessing  any  tax  imposed  by 
any  State  or  municipal  authority  on  the  aggregate  personal  property  of  all  persons 
subject  to  the  authority  of  such  State  or  municipality." 

Mr.  Washbume  moved  to  amend  this  by  restricting  banks  from  loan- 
ing on  real  security.  This  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Hooper  and  passed. 
Mr.  Fenton  then  proposed  to  amend  the  taxation  section  as  follows: 

''And  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  taxation  by  States 
of  the  capital  stock  of  banks  organized  under  this  act,  the  same  as  the  property  of 
other  moneyed  corpK>ration8  for  State  or  municipal  purposes,  but  no  State  shall  im- 
IK>8e  any  tax  upon  such  associations  or  their  capital,  circulation,  dividends,  or  busi- 
ness, at  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  shall  be  imposed  by  such  State  upon  the  same 
amount  of  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citizens  of  such  State,  provided 
that  no  State  tax  shall  be  innKJsed  on  any  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  associA- 
tion  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  deixwited  as  security  for  its  circula- 
tion." 


This  amendment  was  passed,  and  on  April  20  the  bill  was 
after  an  attempt  to  reconsider,  made  by  Mr.  Brooks,  and  another  to 
table  by  Mr.  Holinan,  had  been  defeated  by  a  vote  of  seventy-eight  to 
sixty-three. 
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On  Unb  nest  daythe  Senate  made  the  Hooae  Mil  a  speeialotder 
Jor  April  M.  On  Apiil  8  a  similar  bill  had  been  introdnoed  in  the 
Beoate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  FInanee.  On  the  90th  Mir. 
Sbemian  reported  it,  and  it  was  made  a  speelal  order  for  the  nest 
Toesday,  the  86th.  On  the  86th  both  measures  were  taken  np.  The 
amendments  of  the  Finance  Committee  were  voted  npon  as  tliej  were 
reaohed  in  the  mading  In  the  first  seetion  the  woids  "by,  and  with 
tlie  advioe  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate,"  were  struck  oat  Mr.  Fessenden 
explained  that  it  interfered  with  the  power  of  removal  by  the  Presi- 
dent Itwas  held  that  in  all  other  oases  the  power  toappoint  inetaded 
the  power  to  remove,  and  he  saw  reasons  why,  in  ease  of  nnfsithfnl- 
ness,  the  President  should  have  power  to  remove  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  during  the  recess.  He  also  saw  reasons  why  the  Comp> 
tfoDer  should  be  politically  independent  It  was  thought  best  to  strike 
out  the  wofds.  If  the  House  wished  to  retain  them  It  could  be  settled 
in  conference  committee. 

Mr.  Buekalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought  removal  should  be  on  rea- 
sons to  be  reported  to  the  Senate;  but  Mr.  Fessenden  remarked  that 
the  words  would  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  removal,  as,  although 
the  reasons  mi^t  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Senate,  this  would  produce 
no  eOeot  on  the  previous  act.  Mr.  Pcnneroy  said  the  Senate  could  then 
refuse  to  confirm  the  successor,  on  which  Mr.  Fessenden  replied  soch 
course  would  only  make  confasion.  Mr.  Howard  thought  that  the 
President's  power  of  removal  should  not  be  interfered  with.  He  nmst 
be  responsible  for  his  acts  to  the  people. 

Provisions  of  the  Bill  Ezflainbd  bt  Mr.  Shrrmav. 

Mr.  Sherman  then  made  a  general  explanation  in  regard  to  the  bilL 
He  said  that  nearly  all  the  provisions  contained  in  the  law  of  last  year 
were  in  the  present  measure.  There  had  been  many  changes — most  of 
them,  however,  were  changes  of  detail,  transpositions,  and  verbal  mod- 
ifications, making  the  law  more  effective  and  easy  of  execution.  There 
were,  however,  six  or  seven  important  propositions  which  would  be 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Senata  The  first  provided  centers 
of  redemption.  The  old  law  required  redemption  only  at  the  counter 
of  the  bank.  The  second  was  as  to  taxation  of  the  banks.  The  old 
law  left  doubts  as  to  whether  they  could  be  taxed  by  State  or  municipal 
authority.  The  general  impression  was  that  they  could  not,  and  the 
present  law  is  intended  to  define  this.  The  amendment  of  the  Finance 
Conmiittee  proposes  that  these  banks  shall  be  taxed  by  State  and  muni- 
cipal authority,  and  that  the  stockholders  themselves  shall  be  taxed  on 
their  stock  as  upon  personal  property.  A  third  important  amendment 
is  that  permitting  the  conversion  of  State  banks.  The  fourth  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  rate  of  interest.  The  House  bill  fixes  it  at  seven  per  cent. 
The  old  act  left  the  legal  rate  to  the  State  controL  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  put  it  back,  substantiaUy  as  it  was  last  year,  leaving  the 
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rate  to  be  fixed  by  State  law.  The  fifth  important  amendment  relates 
to  the  kind  of  stocks  that  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  banking.  Under 
the  old  act  any  kind  of  bonds  could  be  received  on  deposit.  Under  this 
nothing  bat  registered  bonds  held  in  trust  could  be  so  received.  Mr. 
Henderson  asked  if  the  five  per  cent,  bonds  could  be  used.  Mr.  Sher- 
man said,  yes,  notes  to  a  certain  percentage  of  their  par  value  can  be 
issued,  and  there  must  always  be  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent,  between 
the  market  value  and  the  circulation  received.  The  Comptroller  can 
call  for  money  or  new  securities  to  make  up  any  differenee.  The  sixth 
important  amendment  is  the  permission  to  issue  a  certain  proportion  of 
notes  under  five  dollars,  which  last  was  the  lowest  denomination  under 
the  old  law.  Mr.  Sherman  did  not  mean  to  discuss  the  measure  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  coarse  of  debate.  He  had  done  this  a  year 
ago  and  the  experience  of  one  year  had  made  him  confident  that  the 
system  could  be  made  a  success.  He  also  explained,  in  reply  to  a  qaee> 
tion  of  Mr.  Collamer,  that  the  double  personal  liability  was  to  extend 
to  stockholders  of  converted  State  banks. 

A  Certain  Bank  Exempted  from  Double  Liability  of 

Shareholders. 

A  provision  as  to  the  Comptroller's  bond  was  amended  so  as  not  to 
require  freeholders  as  sureties.  Verbal  amendments  were  made  in 
sections  six  and  nine.  Section  six  contained  a  provision  that  the  stock- 
holders of  banks  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  five  millions  should  be  liable 
only  to  the  amount  of  their  stock.  It  was  amended  to  make  the  re- 
quirement f5, 000, 000  of  paid-in  stock  and  a  surplus  of  twenty  percent. 
Mr.  Sherman  said  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to  enable  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York  city  to  enter  the  system  under  excep- 
tional conditions  and  to  confine  the  exception  to  that  bank  alone. 
This  institution  was  the  largest  bank  in  the  United  States.  It  had  no 
circulation.  Its  articles  of  association  or  co-partnership  were  said  to 
have  been  framed  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  1839.  It  was  organized  with 
a  view  to  supersede  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  directors 
did  not  object  to  the  liability  clause  of  the  act  and  wished  to  go  into 
the  system,  but  were  restrained  by  their  articles  of  association  which 
made  it  necessary  that  any  change,  whereby  a  stockholder  should  be 
rendered  liable  in  his  individual  capacity  for  the  debts  of  the  associa- 
tion, should  be  made  only  by  the  consent  of  every  stockholder.  The 
stockholders  number  2,500  and  are  settled  all  over  the  world,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  their  consent.  The  directors  and  managers  of 
the  bank  desire  to  come  in  ;  they  are  very  strong,  holding  f  16,000,000 
of  Government  securities  ;  they  have  been  friends  of  the  Government 
and  they  loan  it  their  money  freely. 

Mr.  Collamer  thought  that  the  provision  for  the  accumulation  of 
surplus  made  every  bank  keep  up  one  of  twenty  per  cent.  In  reply 
Mr.  Sherman  said  that  the  purpose  was  to  require  the  Bank  of  Com* 
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merce  to  keep  up  the  twenty  per  cent,  surplas  in  addition  to  that  re- 
quired by  the  act. 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa  and  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  proposed 
making  no  exception  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Messrs.  Sumner  and  Fessenden  supported  Mr.  Sherman. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  the  Bank  of  Commerce  was  an  excep- 
tional case,  even  under  the  banking  laws  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  inquired  why  any  personal  liability 
clause  was  necessary.  He  did  not  think  the  Government  should  look 
after  the  interest  of  depositors  and  creditors,  but  Mr.  Pomeroy  thought 
it  was  the  easiest  liability  clause  that  was  ever  contained  in  a  biU. 

Mr.  Sherman  thought  it  was  not  only  an  easy  liability,  but  an  easy 
one  to  enforce.  He  would  not  give  a  cent  for  a  lawyer  that  could  not 
collect  what  was  due  from  each  stockholder.  The  amendment  of  the 
committee  passed. 

The  next  amendment  was  in  Section  fifty-two  permitting  National 
banks  to  reduce  their  capital  and  withdraw  their  bonds  to  an  amount 
not  below  the  minimum  by  delivery  of  their  circulating  notes  to  the 
Comptroller. 

The  next  change,  in  Section  twenty-six,  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
permit  an  exchange  of  bonds,  if  he  were  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
change  could  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Henderson  wanted  to  know  if  this  amendment  would  permit  the 
substitution  of  any  bonds  that  may  hereafter  be  issued  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Sherman :  It  is  simply  to  allow  the  change  of  one  class  of  bonds 
for  another. 

Mr.  Henderson :  That  is,  any  bonds  hereafter  issued. 

Mr.  Sherman :  The  fourth  section  of  the  act  described  the  kind  of 
-bonds  which  may  be  used — United  States  bonds  bearing  interest  paya- 
ble in  gold.     This  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Rkal  Estate  Taken  to  Secure  Previously  Existing  Debt. 

Several  verbal  amendments  followed  and  Section  twenty-eight  was 
then  so  amended  as  to  allow  a  bank  to  hold  real  estate  mortgaged  to  it 
in  good  faith  for  debts  previously  contracted.  Mr.  Sherman  assured 
Mr.  McDougall  that  this  gave  banks  no  right  to  loan  on  real  estate,  but 
if  a  debt  is  contracted  they  may,  in  order  to  secure  it,  take  a  mortgage 
on  that  description  of  property. 

Section  thirty  was  then  amended  so  as  to  permit  National  banks  to 
take  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory 
where  the  bank  is  located,  and  no  more,  and  when  no  rate  is  fixed  by 
the  law  of  the  State  or  Territory,  the  bank  may  take,  reserve,  or  charge 
a  rate  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent. 

Section  40  was  amended  to  allow  State  bank  officers  to  inspect  the 

list  uf  stockholders  of  National  banks. 
17 
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The  tax  section  was  then  reached,  and  the  provision  in  regard  to  the 
taxation  of  National  banks  was  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee  as 
follows  : 

'*  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  market  value  of  the 
shares  of  any  of  the  said  associations,  held  by  any  person  or  body  corporate,  from 
being  included  in  the  valuation  of  the  personal  property  of  such  person  or  corpora- 
tion in  the  assessment  of  all  taxes  imposed  by  or  under  State  authority  for  State, 
county  or  municipal  purposes,  but  not  at  a  greater  rate  than  is  assessed  upon  other 
moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citizens  of  each  State,  and  all  the  reme- 
dies provided  by  State  laws  for  the  collection  of  such  taxes  shall  be  applicable 
thereto  ;  provided  also  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  exempt  the  real  estate  of  asso- 
ciations from  either  State,  county  or  municipal  taxes  to  the  same  extent,  according 
Xo  its  value,  as  other  real  estate  is  taxed. '^ 

State  Taxation  of  Nationaij  Baitks. 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  objected  to  striking  oat  from  the  sec- 
tion as  it  came  from  the  House  the  proviso  exempting  capital  invested 
in  United  States  bonds  from  taxation.  He  thought  the  change  made 
by  the  committee  gave  the  right  of  unlimited  taxation  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Fessenden  said  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  had  considered 
and  reconsidered  the  matter  with  the  view  not  to  kill  the  bill,  but  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  States.  The  committee  thought 
that  the  proviso  adopted  by  them  would  be  benficial  to  the  system. 
He  thought  it  came  to  the  very  simple  question  who  should  tax  the 
stock,  not  the  circulation,  not  the  deposits,  not  that  which  re- 
lates exclusively  to  banking  purposes,  and  operates  for  banking 
purposes,  but  which  operates  upon  so  much  actual  property  in- 
vested by  the  individuals  owning  the  property  and  residing  in 
the  States  upon  that  particular  amount  of  property.  The  proposi- 
tion as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representatives  is  delusive.  It  says, 
you  may  tax  stock  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  but  exempts  what  is  in- 
vested in  banks.  We  do  not  break  faith  in  permitting  bank  stocks  to 
be  taxed  even  if  invested  in  United  States  bonds.  When  United  States 
bonds  are  exempted  they  are  simply  exempted  as  property,  but  not  as 
property  invested  in  the  banking  business.  Those  entering  into  the 
banking  business  are  permitted  to  deposit  their  bonds  Just  as  they 
might  be  required  to  deposit  specie  or  other  property.  The  power  of 
the  States  to  tax  is  limited  by  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 
''They  must  tax  this  property  thus  invested,  precisely  as  they  tax 
other  personal  property,  and  to  no  greater  extent."  These  were  sub- 
stantially the  views  which  had  guided  the  committee  in  coming  to  this 
conclusion.  Mr.  Chandler  insisted  that  most  of  the  States  protect  their 
systems  from  local  taxation  by  imposing  a  State  tax  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes.  Mr.  Fessenden  said  the  Senator  was  mistaken  ;  that  in  New 
Hampshire  and  many  other  States  after  the  bank  had  paid  a  spedflo 
.tax  for  the  privilege  of  banking,  the  stockholders  were  liable  to  taxa- 
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tioo  oo  the  valae  of  their  aharee— not  the  market  value.    If  above  par 
it  is  ateoMod  Just  as  any  other  personal  property  is  assessed. 

Mr.  Chandler  responded  and  among  otherthingssaidhehadnotheo- 
ries.  It  was  his  Judgment  as  a  praotioal  banker  and  as  a  piaotieal 
bosiness  man  that  this  taxation  woold  kill  this  biU. 

Mr.  Fessenden  said  it  was  astonishing  what  diff wrenoes  of  opinion 
existed  among  praotioal  men.  He  had  oonversed  with  several— not 
persons  so  praedeal  as  his  friend,  but  still  claiming  to  be  praotioal  bank- 
ers and  interested  in  the  snl^oet— and  their  opinions  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  Mr.  Chandler's. 

Mr.  Chandler:  The  Senator  from  Maine  seems  to  sneer  at  piaotieal 
business  knowledge.  I  teU  the  Senator  that  if  he  had  a  little  nuxe  oo 
his  oommittee  it  woold  be  better  for  his  committee. 

Mr.  Fessenden:  We  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  having  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  npon  it,  but  we  are  getting  along  very  well  without 
him. 

Mr.  Chandler:  The  Senator  from  Michigan  can  stand  on  his  own 
merits. 

Mr.  Fessenden :  The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  the  only  Senator  niio 
boasts  of  his  practical  knowledge  every  time  he  addresses  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chandler:  I  have  got  aboat  enough  of  this  gentleman's  lector* 
ing,  and  I  will  thank  him  to  lectore  some  one  else  tlie  next  time.  He 
thought  that  in  a  time  of  great  emergency  nothing  should  be  d<Hie  to 
defeat  the  measure  which,  without  its  tax  feature,  would  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  banking  capital  and  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Government. 
He  insisted  this  tax  would  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sumner  remarked  that  whether  Mr.  Chandler's  proposition  was 
I>ractical  or  not  he  was  sure  it  was  patriotic,  and  wliatever  is  patriotic 
contains  the  best  elements  of  the  practical.  He  was  opposed  to  allow- 
ing the  States  to  tax  the  National  banks,  as  it  destroyed  the  character 
of  uniformity  for  tliese  fO'eat  institutions.  He  thought  the  system  should 
not  be  subjected  to  any  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Sherman  contended  that  the  measure  as  it  came  from  the  House 
was  ineffective  as  to  taxation.  It  was  contradictory  and  could  not  be 
construed.  He  was  in  favor  of  taxing  these  institutions  heavily  with 
the  support  of  the  national  Government,  but  was  opposed  to  that  part 
of  the  section  which  gave  the  power  of  taxing  them  to  the  State.  There 
could  nothing  result  but  great  inequality  and  diversity  of  taxation. 

Mr.  HendersoD,  of  Missouri,  was  opposed  to  the  Nil,  but  in  favor  of 
the  State  taxation  proposition.  In  the  first  place,  that  it  may  defeat 
the  bill,  and  in  the  seeond  place  that  at  any  rate  it  is  mere  Justice. 

It  was  again  taken  up  on  April  28. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  moved  to  strike  out  the  committee*s  tax  proposition, 
and  insert  **That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  exempting 
the  capital  stock  of  an  association  beyond  the  amount  invested  in 
United  States  bonds  and  deposited  with  the  United  States  Treasurer  as 
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part  of  its  eapital,  or  as  fleenrity  for  drealadng  notes,  from  bein^  sob 
Jeet  to  the  same  rate  of  State  and  municipal  taxes  as  is  imposed  apoo 
other  personal  property  of  the  State  or  dtj,  or  town,  in  which  the 
aiMOciatlon  is  located.*^  Mr.  Pomeroy  said  that  his  amendment  would 
tax  the  corporation  direct,  and  not  the  stockholders,  whom  it  might  be 
diAcoH  to  reach. 

Mr.  Chandler  agreed  with  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

Mr.  Howe  saw  no  reason  why  the  cafHtal  of  a  2?ational  bank 
shoald  be  exempt  from  State  taxation  becaose  United  States  bonds 
were  pat  np  to  secure  circulation,  bat  he  thought  the  State  shoald  not 
be  crippled  by  depriving  them  of  the  power  to  tax  the  property  of 
National  banks. 

Mr.  (yollamer  said  that  the  fact  of  depositing  United  States  bonds 
for  circulation  did  not  deprive  the  national  Government  of  the  right  to 
tax  the  National  banks,  neither  would  it  be  a  breach  of  contract  to 
allow  the  States  to  tax  them.  He  contended  that  the  taxation  of  share- 
holders was  no  tax  on  capital  stock.  Whoever  puts  in  United  States 
bonds  and  takes  bank  shares  no  longer  owns  the  bonds.  The  bank 
then  owns  them.  The  one  who  puts  them  in  cannot  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  income  tax  on  them  as  he  did  before.  The  main  question  is  whether 
the  banks  shall  be  left  to  State  taxation.  He  took  it  that  this  bill 
would  sequester  all  banking  capital  in  the  States  and  bring  such  capital 
under  the  National  system.  If,  then,  the  States  were  not  permitted  to 
tax  these  banks,  what  would  be  the  effect  ?  For  example,  take  the  tax 
for  the  poor,  for  schools,  highways  and  bridges.  By  fortuitous  circum- 
stances you  may  in  each  town  find  some  man  of  wealth.  His  money  is 
mostly  invested  in  bank  or  other  corporation  stocks.  This  law  passes 
without  a  State  taxation  provision.  Tour  wealthy  man  puts  his  money 
in  National  bank  stock.  The  town  levies  a  highway  or  bridge  tax.  The 
people  pay — some  in  money  and  some  in  labor.  Some  one  looks  at  the 
tax  list.  Where  is  Mr.  Stiles,  our  wealthiest  man?  he  is  not  on  the  list 
at  all.  Does  he  pay  anything  for  building  our  bridges  and  roads  ? 
Does  he  contribute  anything  for  the  support  of  town  schools  7  Does  he 
do  anytliing  to  suport  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  State  ? 
Does  he  help  pay  interest  on  the  State  debt  incurred  in  the  defense  of 
the  Union  ?  No,  sir,  not  at  all.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  the  law  of  the 
land  that  the  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  exempt  from  these  contribu- 
tions, which  the  rest  of  us  feel  and  have  to  pay. 

The  debate  then  went  on  between  Messrs.  Chandler,  Henderson, 
Feasenden,  Anthony,  and  Sprague.  The  general  opinion  of  the  Sena- 
ton  from  New  England  was  that  individual  holders  of  shares  shoald  be 
taxed  upon  them  as  they  were  on  other  personal  property.  Mr.  Chand- 
ter  said  there  has  never  been  a  greater  emergency  in  the  history  of  the 
6k>TerDment.  We  are  not  receiving  from  the  ten  forties  more  than  half 
of  the  daily  expenses  incurred.  What  greater  inducement  can  you  hold 
out  to  poor  and  rich  alike  to  take  these  bonds]  than  to  exempt  them 
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from  taxation  beyond  a  certain  per  cent.?  If  we  cannot  save  the 
country  without  limiting  taxation  shall  we  not  do  it  ?  Sir,  I  have  not 
got  the  Constitution  on  the  brain.  I  believe  that  this  great  G  ovemment 
has  got  the  power  of  salvation  within  itself.  I  believe  it  is  constitu- 
tional to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  save  the  Constitution  and  the 
Government.  Some  men  wlio  have  got  tlie  Constitution  on  the  brain 
cannot  do  anything  to  save  this  Government.  I  have  not  that,  thank 
God! 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  thought  that  by  depriving  States  of  the 
power  to  tax  property  within  their  borders  they  might  be  deprived  of 
I>ower  to  pay  their  debts.  Under  circumstances  less  stringent  many  of 
the  States  had  failed.  If  the  States  became  bankrupt  the  power  of 
the  Union  for  good  is  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Chandler  believed  that  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  the 
power  to  tax  the  State  bank  circulation  out  of  existence.  He  would 
vote  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  paper  except  that  of  the  Gk>vemment. 

Views  of  Senator  Sumner. 

Mr.  Sumner  regarded  the  question  as  a  very  simple  one.  The  coun- 
try has  gone  forth  to  meet  a  great  rebellion  organized  in  the  name  of 
State  rights.  Every  effort  to  increase  the  army,  to  increase  the  navy, 
and  to  increase  our  financial  resources,  is  met  by  objections  in  the  name 
of  State  rights.  It  is  hard  to  lueet  State  rights,  not  only  on  the  battle- 
field but  in  the  Senate  chamber.  The  complaint  has  been  that  the  bill 
would  sequester  property  from  State  taxation,  but  what  is  this  sum  of 
three  hundred  millions  proposed  as  the  capital  of  the  National  banks, 
which  it  is  said  will  be  sequestered,  as  compared  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  property  sequestered  from  State  taxation  in  the  shape  of 
material  for  the  army  and  navy.  Milton  has  pictured  that  statesman- 
ship w^hich  was  able  '*to  advise  how  war  may  best  uphold,  moved  by 
her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold,  in  all  her  equipage.^' 

No  Senator  proposes  to  complain  because  we  protect  the  nerve  of 
iron,  but  complaints  are  registered  because  we  propose  to  protect  the 
much  more  delicate  nerve  of  gold. 

Mr.  Sumner  proceeded  at  length  into  a  consideration  of  the  consti- 
tutional argument,  which  he  based  principally  on  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  McCuUoch  against  the  State 
of  Maryland  as  to  the  propriety  of  refusing  the  States  the  right  to  tax 
National  bank  circulation. 

Mr.  Fessenden  said  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  given 
a  running  commentary  on  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  which 
lawyers  were  tolerably  familiar,  in  connection  with  a  little  poetry.  The 
whole  of  his  argument  was  poetical  in  that  the  Senator  drew  on  his 
imagination  for  the  application  of  what  he  had  read,  inasmuch  as 
in  his,  Mr.  Fessenden's,  judgment,  it  had  no  earthly  application  in  the 
matter  of  law  to  the  subject  before  the  Senate.     Giving  the  States  the 
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right  to  tax  National  banks  within  their  borders  creates  no  inequality  in 
interest,  in  business,  or  in  anything  in  wliich  they  are  ooncemecL  It 
is  not  in  question  whether  the  States  can  tax  National  banks,  bat 
whether  the  national  Government  can  give  them  permisdon  to  do  sa 
It  is  a  simple  question  of  expediency.  It  has  been  argued  that  this 
system  is  a  thing  of  a  year  or  two,  simply  for  the  emergency  of  the  war. 
Does  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dream,  and  does  he  not  beUere, 
that  it  is  to  extend  through  all  time ;  if  so  it  is  a  matter  of  peace,  as 
much  as  of  war,  and  we  must  take  into  consideration  what  will  be  the 
case  when  peace  comes. 

After  a  colloquy  between  Senators  Sumner  and  Fessenden,  chiefly 
of  a  personal  character,  Mr.  Sherman  spoke  on  the  amendment,  Ulus- 
trating  further  his  views  in  regard  to  National  taxation  of  banks  and 
his  opposition  to  State  taxation.  He  claimed  that  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  United  States  bonds  gave  the  same  opportunity  now  to 
rich  citizens  to  evade  taxation  as  they  would  have  if  the  States  were 
denied  the  right  to  tax  National  banks.  He  dwelt  very  strongly  on 
the  inequality  which  would  result  from  the  different  tax  laws  of  the 
various  States,  and  claimed  that  the  amendment  of  the  Finance 
Ooiumittee  was  imperfect  in  that  it  would  not  reach  non-reeident 
stockholders. 

After  some  further  argument  in  the  nature  of  criticism  of  views 
already  advanced  by  Senators,  the  Senate  adjourned  to  April  27. 

The  bill  was  again  taken  up  on  April  30,  and  the  debate  on  Section 
forty-one  wti^  continued.  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  in  favor 
of  St4ito  taxation. 

Mr.  Ijiuie,  of  Kansas,  wished  that  the  States  should  have  the  power 
to  tax  so  that  if  the  time  came  when  the  people  no  longer  wanted  the 
iMUiks  thoy  could  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Suuinor  desired  to  amend  the  law  so  that  it  would  state  that  the 
Mhan^s  of  stockholders  should  not  be  subject  to  State,  county  or  muni- 
oipiil  taxation. 

Mr.  Chowan  remarked  upon  the  immense  profits  the  National  banks 
might  rtH'oivo  under  the  law,  and  that  State  taxation  could  not,  under 
such  finHinistancos,  be  oppi>sed  on  the  ground  of  hardship. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  sjiid  that  the  profits  which  the  law  gave 
these  banks  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  were  so  large  that  all  banking 
capital  would  stK^k  employment  under  the  system,  and  if  the  States 
were  prohibited  frxmi  taxing  them  there  was  danger  of  impairing  State 
credit,  which,  in  liis  opinion,  was  of  as  much  importance  as  national 
credit.  He  rt^ferred  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  McCulloch 
against  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  contended  that  the  court  had  ad> 
uiittcd  the  right  to  tax  the  shares  and  real  estate  of  a  National  bank 
although  they  denied  the  right  to  tax  the  franchise.  It  was  both  un- 
constitutional and  inexpedient  to  exempt  National  bank  capital  from 
taxation  because  invested  in  United  States  bonds. 
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Mr.  Pomeroy^s  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight 
to  eleven. 

State  and  Municipal  Taxation  of  National  Banks. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  then  offered  an  amendment  that  the  bank 
shares  be  taxed  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  at  the  place  where  the 
bank  was  located.  The  object  was  to  prevent  any  evasion  by  non-res- 
ident shareholders.  He  argued  that  if  unlimited  power  were  given  to 
tax  shares  a  State  might  destroy  a  National  bank  as  surely  as  by  taxing 
its  franchise.  He  said  the  question  of  State  right  to  tax  shares  was  not 
involved  in  McCulloeh  vs.  Maryland,  and  on  this  Mr.  Johnson  remarked 
that  the  question  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  case,  but  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Judges  had  admitted  the  right  of  the  States  to  tax 
shares  and  real  estate. 

Mr.  Hale  opposed  Mr.  Howard^s  amendment  on  the  ground  that  the 
personal  property  of  a  citizen  of  one  State  would,  under  it,  be  taxed  in 
another. 

When  the  bill  was  again  taken  up  Mr.  Chandler  moved  to  insert  a 
provision  that  all  State,  county  and  municipal  taxes  should  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  taxes  authorized  by  the  State  upon  its  local  banks. 
Inasmuch  as  the  States  were  limited  by  the  amendment  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  taxation  of  National  banks  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  taxes  assessed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividual citizens,  Mr.  Chandler  wished  to  prevent  the  States  from  dis- 
criminating against  them  by  laying  a  less  tax  on  their  local  banks  than 
was  laid  on  money  in  the  hands  of  individual  citizens.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  committee  was  then  agreed  to. 

Section  fifty-three  was  next  taken  up  and  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Mis- 
souri, wished  to  amend  it  so  as  to  enable  any  individual,  as  well  as  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  to  bring  suit  for  the  forfeiture  of  charter 
in  c4Lse  of  violation  of  law  by  the  directors.  He  did  not,  however,  press 
his  amendment,  and  the  other  amendments  suggested  by  the  commit- 
tee were  agreed  to,  without  debate,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 

The  bill  was  again  taken  up  on  May  2,  in  order  to  penult  the  intro- 
duction of  new  amendments  by  Senators.  Mr.  Davis  suggested  that 
real  estate  taken  for  debt  should  not  be  held  for  longer  than  five  years, 
and  also  that  a  bank  should  be  required  to  pay  specie  within  six  montliM 
from  the  close  of  the  war.  Cpon  this  hust  amendment  a  long  discussion 
ensuetl  ui)ou  the  relations  of  the  Government  and  the  State  banks. 
Mr.  Davis  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Government  was  responsible 
for  all  inflation  of  the  currency.  The  National  Currency  Bill  was  then 
droppeci  for  that  day. 

Further  Discussion  of  thk  (^ukstion  of  Taxation. 

It  was  taken  up  again  on  May  5,  and  the  amendments  voted  on  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  were  taken  up  one  by  one.     There  was  con- 
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fidderable  debate  on  the  rate  of  interest  section.  Some  wanted  to  make 
a  uniform  rate  of  seven  x>er  cent.,  and  others  tp  reduce  it  to  six  per 
cent.  The  debate  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  were  some  States 
where  no  rate  was  fixed,  and  in  such  cases  where  the  normal  rate  for 
money  was  high  National  banlcs  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by 
being  limited  either  to  six  or  seven  per  cent.  The  section  was  there- 
fore on  Mr.  Fessenden^s  suggestion  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Sumner  opened  the  debate  on  the  bilL  He  showed  the  great  infla- 
tion of  State  bank  currency  from  1862  to  1863.  In  New  England  it  had 
increased  from  139,306,000  to  $65,516,000;  in  the  Middle  States  it  had 
increased  from  $50,865,000  to  $75,044,000,  and  this  without  taking  into 
account  the  inflation  of  the  same  currency  throughout  the  Western 
States.  He  thought  the  State  system  must  yield  to  the  National  sys- 
tem. He  said  there  had  been  warnings  not  to  slay  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  eggs,  meaning  by  this  goose  the  State  banks;  but  all  those 
who  use  this  illustration  forget  that  there  is  another  bird  which  lays 
eggs,  such  as  no  State  banks  can  lay,  not  merely  of  gold,  but  of  victory. 
It  is  the  National  credit,  which  Senators  seem  willing  to  abandon,  if  not 
to  slay. 

Mr.  Chandler  followed  and  claimed  that  the  tax  would  defeat  the 
bill.  He  had  a  profound  respect  for  the  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  lawyers  and  statesmen,  but  for  their  practical  business  knowl- 
edge he  had  the  same  respect  that  they  had  for  his  legal  attainments. 

Mr.  Fessenden  replied  that  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  attempt  to 
answer  the  speeches  made  by  the  two  gentlemen,  but  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  rest  under  these  imputations.  (Mr.  Sumner  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  cited  Patrick  Henry  speaking,  at  the  time  when  Wash- 
ington's armies  were  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  distress  at  Valley  Forge : 
'*  Where  is  the  man  who  would  not  have  thrown  open  his  flelds,  his 
bams,  his  cellars,  the  doors  of  his  house,  the  portals  of  his  breast,  to 
receive  the  meanest  soldier  in  that  famished  band  ?  Where  is  the  man  ? 
There  he  stands,  but  whether  he  has  the  heart  of  an  American  in  his 
bosom  you  are  to  Judge.  [Patrick  Henry  pointed  to  John  Hook,  who 
was  pressing  a  vexatious  claim  for  supplies  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
starving  troops.]  *^  What  notes  of  discord  do  I  hear  f  continued  the 
orator.  *  *  They  are  the  notes  of  John  Hook,  bawling  through  the  patriot 
camp,  *  Beef!  Beef  I  Beef! ' "  And  now,  said  Sumner,  we  are  doomed  to 
listen  to  a  similar  cry.  We  do  not  hear  Beef  !  Beef  !  Beef  !  but  they 
say  what  means  the  same  thing.  State  taxation  !  State  taxation  !  State 
taxation  !) 

At  this  Mr.  Fessenden  naturally  took  offense,  considering  it  a  reflec- 
tion upon  himself  and  others  who  sustained  the  tax  measure.  He 
thought  that  the  majority  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  gentlemen  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr. 
Sumner's  own  colleague,  the  twenty-eight  in  the  Senate  who  had  voted 
for  this  tax  measure,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  others  who 
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sustained  a  reasonable  degree  of  State  taxation,  should  not  be  repre- 
sented as  shouting  Beef  !  Beef  !  Beef  !  with  State  taxation  in  it.  He 
remarked  that  he  had  letters  from  bankers  of  high  standing  who  sus- 
tained the  tax.  He  then  turned  liLs  attention  briefly  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Chandler,  and  replied  that  his  allegation  as  to  the 
danger  of  the  States  taxing  National  banks  out  of  existence  was  obvi- 
ated by  the  limit  which  had  been  provided  in  the  section. 

The  bill  was  again  taken  up  on  the  6th,  the  tax  question  being  still 
a  subject  of  debate. 

Sbobbtary  Chase's  Views  on  State  Taxation. 

Mr.  Sherman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  which  he  replied  to  an  argument  used  by  Senator  Johnson  in 
the  course  of  debate,  that  if  the  States  had  constitutional  power  to  tax 
the  real  estate  of  Federal  banks  within  their  borders  they  consequently 
must  have  power  to  tax  their  shares  by  making  the  distinction  that 
real  estate  was  held  under  the  law  titles  of  the  State  and  should  there- 
fore be  subject  to  State  taxation,  but  that  personal  property  and  credits, 
shares,  etc.,  of  the  National  banks  will  derive  their  value  and  title  from 
National  laws  and  should  therefore  be  subject  to  National  taxation 
only.     Mr.  Sherman  wished  to  get  a  vote  on  the  bilL 

The  tax  as  it  came  from  the  committee  with  Mr.  Chandler's  amend- 
ment, forbidding  the  States  to  make  any  distinction  in  the  taxation  of 
National  banks  and  that  of  their  own  local  institutions,  was  finally 
passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  eight.  The  further  amendments 
were  then  agreed  to  without  division.  The  Senate  then  returned  to 
the  interest  section,  which  had  been  withdrawn  for  revision,  but  it  was 
not  yet  ready.  Mr.  Hale  then  amended  Section  nine  so  as  to  disqualify 
a  director  whose  required  shares  were  hypothecated  for  any  loan  or 
debt.  It  had  previously  read  "  for  any  loan  or  debt  due  to  his  own 
bank.''    Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chandler  moved  to  insert  a  clause  permitting  one-half  of  the 
twenty-five  per  cent,  reserve  of  the  banks  in  redemption  cities,  other 
than  New  York,  to  be  kept  in  associations  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston. 

Mr.  Sherman  thought  that  if  National  banks  were  required  to  re- 
deem at  par  in  New  York,  while  1,600  State  banks  were  required  to  re- 
deem at  their  own  counters  only,  the  system  would  fail.  This  require- 
ment as  to  a  central  redemption  of  National  bank  notes  should  be 
postponed  until  after  the  State  banks  were  absorbed  by  the  system  or 
went  out  of  existence.  Mr.  Shennan  contended  that  the  same  rate  of 
exchange  should  not  be  established  throughout  the  country,  inasmuch 
as  express  charges  were  greater  from  one  point  than  from  another. 

Mr.  Chandler's  amendment  was  rejected. 
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Fixing  thb  Ratb  of  Interest. 

The  interest  section  was  then  taken  up  in  the  following  form,  after 
the  revision  of  the  committee  :  **  The  rate  established  by  the  laws  of 
the  States  or  Territories  where  the  bank  is  located  and  no  more,  and 
when  no  rate  is  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory,  the  bank 
may  take,  reoeive,  reserve,  or  charge,  a  rate  not  exceeding  seven  per 
cent." 

Mr.  Sherman  amended  by  inserting  after  ''no  more,"  the  words^ 
''  except  that  where  by  the  laws  of  any  State  a  different  rate  is  limited 
for  banks  organized  under  State  law,  the  rate  so  limited  shall  be  allowed 
for  organizations  established  in  any  such  State  under  this  act."  The 
interest  section  as  revised  by  the  committee  and  amended  by  Mr.  Sher- 
man was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chandler  made  a  motion  to  strike  out  all  redemption  cities,  ex- 
cept New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Henderson :  To  strike  out  all  but  New  York.     Rejected. 

Mr.  Sherman  objected  to  putting  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  in 
one  city  where  a  mob  might  destroy  it,  the  most  uncertain — (a  Senator, 
disloyal) — I  will  not  say  disloyal,  but  the  most  uncertain  place  in  the 
country.     It  can  only  be  done  after  the  State  banks  are  absorbed. 

Mr.  Chandler^s  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to 
fourteen.  He  then  moved  another  amendment  to  allow  a  discount  of 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  notes  redeemed  in  the  cities  named. 

On  Mr.  Fessenden's  suggestion  Mr.  Chandler^s  last  amendment  was 
made  compulsory  and  agreed  to.  There  was  then  some  discussion  upon 
the  limit  of  the  circulation  to  be  issued. 

Mr.  Henderson  wished  to  limit  it  to  the  amount  already  issued. 

Substitute  Measure  Offered  by  Mr.  DooiiiTTLE. 

Mr.  Doolittle  introduced  as  a  substitute  a  measure  intended  to  re- 
duce State  bank  circulation  to  the  amount  of  the  paid-in  cash  capital 
or  the  amount  issued  on  United  States  bonds  with  a  penalty  of  one  per 
cent,  per  month  on  any  excess  over  this  limit.  He  desired  to  permit 
State  and  National  banks  to  stand  upon  the  same  footing  so  far  as  tax- 
ation was  concerned.  He  thought  that  the  other  advantages  given  to 
National  banks  would  induce  the  State  banks  to  enter  the  system  with- 
out the  compulsion  of  inequality  of  taxation.  He  deprecated  any  war 
on  the  State  banks,  and  thought  that  if  State  banks  were  to  be  wiped 
out  it  were  better  to  substitute  Government  paper. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  seen  no  good  reasons  given  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Sherman  had  given  none;  Mr.  Fessenden  had  given  none. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  given  what  he  called  reasons,  and 
Mr.  Henderson  proceeded  to  show  that  they  were  feeble  and  inconse- 
quent. He  continued  in  a  very  long  8p<»ech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
entire  subject  of  the  banking  and  financial  history  of  the  country.    He 
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JIgMfdad  the  6^118  that  wonMrewdt  from  thfaiya^^  Itwould 

Deitlier«iial)le  the  Seoretaiy  to  negotiate  a  louiy  nor  will  it  make  a  nni- 
form  enirenef  in  this  oonntiyy  onlees  it  be  a  enneney  uniform  in  ite 
worthleameM  and  oormpting  inflnenoes.  This  seems  to  haye  ezhaosted 
the  Senate  for  the  time.  It  adjoomed  Maj  6, 1864,  to  take  np  the 
matter  again  on  the  9th. 

Mr.  Tromboll  was  in  faror  of  Mr.  Henderson's  amendment.  He 
eoneoffed  in  most  that  was  said,  Imt  Mr.  Henderson's  amendment  was 
lost 

The  qaestion  now  eame  np  on  Mr.  Doolittle's  amendment.  In  sab* 
stanoe  this  was  to  limit  banking  drcolation  to  the  issues  now  oatstand- 
ing  of  both  State  and  National  banks.  All  new  issues  were  to  be  re- 
deemable in  gold  or  sflyer.  The  National  Bank  Act  was  to  be  revoked, 
except  the  provision  permitting  State  banks  to  have  drcolation  apon 
deposit  of  United  States  bonds,  and  the  drcolation  of  all  banks  was  to 
be  rednced  to  an  amoont  eqoal  to  the  capital  stock,  or  the  excess  was 
to  be  secnred  by  Government  or  State  stocks  withhi  certain  limits  of 
time.  Mr.  Doolittle  read  a  letter  from  G^eorge  S.  Ck>e,  of  New  York,  in 
whidi  he  said,  among  other  things:  '^Yoa  have  stmck  the  keynote* 
Your  plan  is  the  only  one  which  the  old  State  banks,  as  a  body,  would 
for  a  moment  consider,  and  to  it  I  believe  they  would  give  the  most 
favorable  regard." 

Mr.  Sherman  criticized  Mr.  Doolittle^s  plan  with  much  severity  and 
acumen.  He  regarded  it  slb  repealing  the  charters  of  all  State  banks 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  return  giving  them  the  monopoly  of  all  benefit 
under  the  National  system. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  thought  Mr.  Doolittle*8  amendment 
would  be  more  explicit  and  clear  if  put  in  the  f  onn  '  *  that  all  those  in- 
struments heretofore  known  as  State  constitutions  be  and  are  hereby 
abolished.'' 

Mr.  Doolittle  finally  withdrew  his  amendment  to  offer  it  at  some 
other  time. 

Mr.  Sherman  then  offered  an  amendment  to  the  thirty-second  sec- 
tion upon  a  motion  to  reconsider.  He  explained  that  if  his  amend- 
ment prevailed  it  would  require  each  country  bank  to  select  a  redemp- 
tion agent  where  it  would  redeem  its  notes  at  par,  in  one  of  the  cities 
named  in  the  thirty-first  section,  but  each  of  the  centres  of  redemption 
must  redeem  in  New  York  at  par.  To  those  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  ao  allowauce  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  was  to  be  made, 
but  to  those  east  of  tliat  line  no  discount  was  to  be  allowed.  After 
Monio  colloquy  Mr.  Sherman's  amendment  was  allowed  to  lay  over  for 
revision. 

Mr.  Collamer  moved  to  make  the  National  currency  receivable  for 
all  salaries,  debts,  and  dues  from  the  United  States  to  individuals,  cor- 
porations, etc.,  except  interest  on  the  debt,  and  redemption  of  National 
currency.     This  was  adopted.     Also  that  each  association  should  take 
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at  par  the  notes  of  every  other  association.  Passed.  Also  that  asso- 
ciations designated  as  depositories  should  take  national  cnrrenoy  at 
par.  Agreed  to.  Also  that  each  association  should  hold  the  amonnt 
paid  it  as  interest  on  its  bonds  to  secure  its  circulation  as  a  reserve  until 
all  of  its  reserve  was  coin,  and  specie  payments  were  resumed.  There 
was  much  discussion  on  this  amendment.  Messrs.  Ck>llamer,  Jcdiinson 
and  Henderson,  being  in  favor  of  it,  and  Messrs.  Sherman  and  Chand- 
ler against  it.    The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

When  the  bill  was  again  taken  up  Mr.  CoUamer's  motion  was  still 
under  consideration,  and  much  further  debate  ensued  between  the 
same  gentlemen  as  on  the  previous  day.  It  was  finally  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  seventeen  to  fourteen.  Mr.  CoUamer  then  desired  to  limit 
capital  stock,  as  well  as  circulation  to  three  hundred  millions. 

Mr.  Sherman,  however,  regarded  the  limit  on  circulation  as  a  limit 
on  capital.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Sherman's  amend- 
ment in  regard  to  redemptions  then  came  up.  He  increased  the  dis- 
count allowed  to  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent.     It  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Sprague  amended  Section  ten  so  as  to  permit  two-thirds  of  the 
stockholders  to  call  a  meeting  for  postponed  election  of  directors  if  the 
directors  failed  to  do  so.  This  was  agreed  to.  Also  that  an  association 
should  have  a  receipt  for  bonds  transferred,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Proposal  to  Basb  CiRcuiiATioN  on  the  Market  Valub  of  Bonds. 

Mr,  Powell  moved  to  make  the  circulation  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
current  market  value  in  gold  in  United  States  bonds  deposited.  Re- 
jected by  seventeen  to  eleven. 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  wished  to  give  a  Receiver  power  to 
enforce  the  full  liability  of  stockholders  immediately  on  taking  posses- 
sion of  assets. 

After  some  discussion  between  Mr.  Cowan,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Sherman  proposed  to  give  the  Receiver  power  to  enforce 
the  liability  if  it  was  found  necessary.     This  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Cowan  proposed  to  strike  out  all  relating  to  increase  of  capital 
stock,  arguing  that  this  provision  might  tempt  banks  to  invest  circula- 
tion in  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  circulation  to  purchase  more 
bonds,  etc.  This,  after  some  explanations  from  Mr.  Sherman,  he  modi- 
fied by  striking  out  the  section  which  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  permit  banks  to  exceed  the  niaTimwtn 
fixed  in  their  articles  of  association.     Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Henderson  wished  to  change  the  twenty-sixth  section  so  as  to 
compel  banks  to  put  up  additional  security  if  the  market  price  of  bonds 
ever  fell  below  the  price  ruling  at  the  time  they  were  deposited.  This 
was  lost.  He  also  wished  to  provide  that  banks  should  put  up  not  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  in  bonds  before  commencing  business.  On  expla- 
nation he  withdrew  this  and  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso  by  which 
banks  of  $50,000  capital  should  be  organized.     This  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Henderson  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  forty-fifth  section  per- 
mitting National  banks  to  be  used  as  Government  depositories.    Lost. 

Mr.  Spragne  moved  that  the  agent  of  an  association  should  witness 
the  destruction  of  its  notes.    This  was  agreed  to. 

Mri  Buckalew's  motion  to  strike  out  the  provision  for  small  notes 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  Doolittle  offered  an  amendment  providing  that  State  banks  that 
did  not  reduce  their  circulation  to  150  per  cent,  of  capital  could  not 
use  United  States  notes  as  legal-tender,  and  should  also  be  taxed  on  ex- 
cessive circulation.    Rejected. 

Mr.  Powell  then  moved  to  substitute  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1863.  Rejected,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  six.  The  bill  then 
passed  by  thirty  to  nine. 

On  May  17  the  House  ordered  the  Senate  amendments  to  be  printed. 

On  May  23  Mr.  Hooper  attempted  to  call  them  up,  but  the  Legislative 
bill  took  preference,  and  the  House  adjourned  when  the  National  Cur- 
rency Bill  was  again  reached.  It  came  up  again  on  May  24,  and  after  a 
motion  to  lay  the  Senate  amendments  on  the  table,  they  were  taken  up 
and  all  concurred  in  with  the  exception  of  the  fifteenth  about  taking  up 
bonds  upon  which  no  circulation  had  been  issued  ;  the  twenty-second 
limiting  capital  stock  to  three  hundred  millions  ;  the  thirty-sixth, 
inserting  Leavenworth  among  the  redemption  cities,  and  the  thirty- 
seventh,  striking  out  Portland  and  putting  in  Providence  and  Buffalo. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Stevens  said  that  the  House  had  so  amended  the 
bill  as  to  render  it  worthless.  He  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  This 
was  defeated  seventy-two  to  fifty-five. 

Mr.  Cox  read  a  letter  from  J.  Andrews,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  objecting  to  the  bill  as  oppressive 
of  that  institution.  The  letter  showed  circulation  of  thirty-six 
branches  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1862,  $8,105,500;  first  Monday 
in  April,  1863,  $6,630,416;  first  Monday  in  April,  1864,  |5,512,685. 

The  letter  stated  that  the  bank  could  not  get  in  its  notes  in  time 
enough  to  avoid  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed,  and  suggested  that 
the  outstanding  issues  should  be  exempted  from  the  tax,  which  should 
only  be  imposed  on  subsequent  issues. 

Mr.  Sherman^s  amendment  to  Section  thirty-two  in  regard  to  pro- 
viding for  redemptions  in  New  York  city,  and  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  banks  east  and  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  not  concurred 
in.  Also  Section  forty-one,  the  Senate  tax  amendment,  was  not  con- 
curred in. 

A  committee  of  conference  was  appointed  which  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Hooper,  Washburn,  and  Mallory  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  Messrs. 
Sherman,  Porter,  and  Johnson  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ference committee  came  to  an  agreement  and  reported  May  31,  1864. 
The  committeo  modified  the  tax  section  to  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
in  the  act.     The  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  June  3,  1864. 
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Act  of  June  8, 1864 —  Inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  circulation  —  Withdrawal  of 
bonds  by  banks  in  liquidation — Trying  to  account  for  the  panic  of  1878 — Reme- 
dies proposed — Veto  of  the  inflation  act — Repeal  of  law  requiring  reserre  on 
circulation — Proposed  resumption  of  specie  payments  —  The  greenback  theory 
—  Further  retirement  of  legal  tenders  prohibited  —  Extension  of  corporate  exis- 
tence —  Lack  of  commercial  redemption  of  notes — Indisposition  of  Congress  to 
enlarge  the  circulation  privilege. 

Acts  of  March  3,  1865. 

Section  twenty-one  of  the  aot  of  June  3, 1864,  permitted  the  issue  of 
notes  to  a  National  banlc  to  the  extent  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cur- 
rent market  value  of  the  United  States  bonds  deposited,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed ninety  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  if  the  rate  of  interest  upon  the 
bonds  was  not  less  than  five  per  cent.  The  proportion  to  capital  was 
100  per  cent.,  so  that  a  bank  might  deposit  bonds  in  excess  of  capital 
and  receive  circulation  equal  to  capital  On  March  3,  1865,  this  sec- 
tion was  amended,  and  the  limit  of  circulation  in  proportion  to  capital 
was  changed  to  ninety  per  cent,  for  capital  of  9500,000  and  less;  eighty 
per  cent,  on  capital  between  $500,000  and  fl,  000, 000;  seventy-five  per 
cent,  on  capital  between  fl, 000, 000  and  $3,000,000,  and  sixty  per  cent, 
upon  all  over  $3,000,000.*  By  the  same  act  the  aggregate  authorized 
circulation  of  $300,000,000  was  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  and 
Territories — one-half  according  to  the  representative  population  and 
the  other  half  according  to  the  existing  banking  capital,  resources  and 
business  of  each  State  and  Territory.  On  the  same  day  another  act 
was  passed  which  taxed  the  circulation  of  State  banks  out  of  existence 
by  imposing  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  notes  of  such  banks  paid 
out  by  any  National  banking  association,  State  bank  or  State  banking 
association  after  July  1,  1866,  and  also  authorized  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  to  give  preference  to  such  State  banks  in  good  standing 
and  having  a  paid-up  capital  of  $75,000,  as  might  make  application  to 
become  National  associations  prior  to  July  1,  1865.  That  is,  these  banks 
were  for  a  limited  time  to  be  authorized  to  begin  business  as  Natiooal 
banks   and  receive  circulation  in  preference  to  new  organizations. 

*  Under  the  existing  law  (1890)  the  circulation  of  all  banks  is  restricted  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds,  and  is  further  limited  to  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  paid-in  capital  of  the  bank. 
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There  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  two  laws  of  Marsh  3, 1865, 
apon  each  other.  They  were  contradictory,  in  that  if  the  one  giving 
preference  to  State  banks  was  carried  oat  it  would  evidently  prevent 
the  strict  execution  of  the  apportionment  provided  by  the  other.  And 
a  strict  execution  of  the  apportionment  provision  might  leave  many  of 
the  State  banks  appljring  for  conversion  without  circulation,  inasmuch 
as  most  of  the  banks  in  a  situation  to  avail  themselves  of  the  law  were 
located  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  were  so  numerous  as  to 
require  far  more  circulation  than  the  apportionment  would  give  to 
those  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
construed  the  law  preferring  State  banks  as  taking  precedence  of  the 
distribution  law,  and  allowed  the  conversion  of  State  banks  to  go  on 
regardless  of  the  rule  of  apportionment.  This  rule  was  disregarded 
even  after  July  1,  1865,  when  the  prescribed  limit  of  State  bank  con- 
versions had  passed,  and  by  July,  1867,  the  whole  amount  of  circula- 
tion had  been  issued  to  converted  State  banks  regardless  of  their  loca- 
tion. The  result  was  that  the  circulation  of  banks  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  was  much  in  excess  of  what  they  were  entitled  to  receive 
under  the  apportionment  law,  while  the  banks  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  had  received  much  less  than  their  proportion.  In  the 
light  of  later  events  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  West  and  South  had 
all  the  circulation  they  had  then  capital  to  obtain;  and  that,  if  the 
amount  issued  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  had  been  restricted  to 
the  sum  allowed  by  the  apportionment  law,  the  excess  would  have  re- 
mained uncalled  for  by  banks  in  the  States  entitled  to  it. 

Inequalitibs  in  thb  Distribution  op  Circulation. 

The  panic  of  September,  1869,  known  as  Black  Friday,  and  the  sub- 
sequent investigation  in  Congress,  aroused  great  financial  excitement, 
and  popular  attention  was  attracted  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  cur- 
rency in  the  East,  especially  in  New  York  city,  and  its  use  in  the  stock 
and  gold  speculations  which  had  culminated  so  disastrously.  The  feel- 
ing that  some  legislation  was  necessary,  existing  among  the  people,  was 
strongly  reflected  in  Congress.  The  lines  were  drawn  between  those 
who  favored  sound  meajBures  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  anything 
except  an  increase  of  the  paper  currency.  From  1866,  the  heresy  of 
inflation  had  continued  to  gain  ground.  There  were  many  who  held 
the  contraction  policy  of  Mr.  McCulloch  to  be  the  cause  of  the  panic 
of  1869 ;  and  predictions  of  similar  disasters  in  the  future,  unless  the 
plan  of  inflation  were  adopted,  were  numerous.  **  Money  to  meet  the 
demands  of  trade  "  was  the  very  plausible  cry.  In  February,  1870,  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  bring  in  a  bill  increasing  the  cur- 
rency by  at  least  |50,000,0(X).  The  inequality  of  the  distribution  of 
National  bank  circulation  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  under  the 
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circomstanoes,  and  it  doubtless  served  the  conservative  element  in  good 
stead  in  their  effort  to  defeat  measures  for  an  indefinite  increase  of  the 
legal-tender  note  circulation.  The  demand  for  action  could  not  be  set 
aside,  and  all  that  remained  was  to  respond  to  it  in  a  way  that  would 
afford  satisfaction  and  yet  defeat  the  dangerous  projects  of  the  infla- 
tionists. General  Garfield  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  he  reported  a  bill  providing  for  an  additional 
issue  of  National  bank  notes,  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
cessive issues  to  banks  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  a  redistri- 
bution of  the  amount  withdrawn  among  banks  to  be  organized  in  the 
West  and  South ;  for  the  removal  of  banks  located  in  States  having 
more  than  their  proportion  of  circulation  to  States  having  less  than  the 
same,  and  for  the  retirement  of  the  three  per  cent,  loan  certificates 
outstanding  as  fast  as  the  new  bank  circulation  was  issued.  These 
three  per  cent,  certificates,  amounting  to  $45,000,000,  were  held  by  the 
banks  as  reserves,  and  virtually  increased  the  volume  of  legal-tender 
notes  by  their  amount.  So  that  the  provision  withdrawing  them  as 
the  new  bank  circulation  was  issued  prevented  any  increase  of  the  ag- 
gregate circulation.  The  bill  also  contained  a  provision  restricting  the 
currency  to  be  issued  to  any  bank  thereafter  organized,  whatever  its 
capital,  to  $500,000,  but  permitted  the  establishment  of  National  banks 
which  were  to  redeem  their  issues  in  gold,  without  limit,  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  gold-note  circulation,  except  that  no  one  bank 
could  issue  more  than  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  bill  was  thus  calculated  to  suit,  or  at  least  silence,  all  parties. 
To  the  infiationists  who  contended  that  more  notes  were  necessary,  and 
who  came  mainly  from  the  West  and  South,  it  gave  an  issue  of  $54,- 
000,000  new  bills  and  a  redistribution  of  $25,000,000  of  old  currency, 
which  the  West  and  South  could  have  if  they  really  needed  it.  And, 
what  was  more  pleasant  to  them,  it  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  en- 
vied East,  which  had  not  only  to  give  up  $25,000,000  of  their  ill-gotten 
circulation,  but  likewise  had  to  surrender  $45,000,000  of  temporary 
loan  certificates.  On  the  other  hand  the  conservative  bankers  of  the 
East  were  willing  enough  to  yield  the  $25,000,000  which  they  suspected 
would  never  be  required  of  them,  and  the  three  per  cent,  certificates 
that  would,  of  course,  without  any  inflation,  be  replaced  by  legal-tender 
notes.  The  National  gold  bank  scheme  was  a  palliative  to  the  ultra 
hard-money  men,  who  were  numerous  among  those  in  political  opposi- 
tion to  the  Administration.  The  gold  banks  might  be. of  service  in 
California,  and  they  gave  to  the  citizens  of  other  parts  of  the  country 
the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  a  private  resumption  of  specie  payments 
whenever  they  saw  fit. 

The  bill  became  a  law  July  12,  1870.  The  demand  for  circulation 
indicated  that  some  legislation  of  this  kind  was  necessary,  though  not 
to  the  extent  asserted.  By  November,  1871,  $24,773,260  of  the  addi- 
tional amount  provided  had  been  issued  to  banks  in  States  having  len 
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than  their  proportion;  but,  in  November,  1874,  there  were  still  $2,241,- 
019  of  the  $54,000,000  which  had  not  been  absorbed,  and  it  was  on- 
necessary,  apparently,  to  call  in  the  $25,000,000  from  States  having 
more  than  their  proportion  for  redistribution. 

Withdrawal  op  Bonds  by  Banks  in  Liquidation. 

Section  forty-two  of  the  Act  of  June  3, 1864,  had  permitted  National 
banks  to  place  themselves  in  liquidation  by  the  vote  of  stoclLholders 
holding  two-thirds  of  their  stock.  After  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
vote  the  bank  could  withdraw  its  bonds  by  depositing  lawful  money 
with  the  United  States  Treasurer  to  retire  its  notes.  There  was  noth- 
ing mandatory  about  this,  and  many  banks  in  liquidation  were  in  no 
hurry  to  retire  their  circulation  and  withdraw  their  bonds  seeing  they 
could  still  draw  interest  on  them.  They  thus  enjoyed  indefinitely  the 
benefit  of  their  circulation  without  the  necessity  of  providing  for  its  re- 
demption. 

This  did  not  meet  the  views  of  Congress,  and  by  the  act  of  July  14, 
1870,  banks  then  in  hquidatlon  were  required  to  deposit  lawful  money 
within  sixty  days,  from  the  date  of  the  law,  and  banks  thereafter  liqui- 
dating were  obliged  to  provide  for  their  notes  within  six  months  under 
severe  penalties.  This  had  the  effect  of  releasing  the  circulation  to  new 
and  active  associations.  The  luuit  on  aggregate  circulation  aUowed  in 
several  of  the  States  having  been  reached  and  in  some  cases  exceeded, 
new  associations  in  such  localities  had  previously  much  diflBcultyin  ob- 
taining circulation.  Whenever  any  was  released  by  liquidation  and 
failure  it  was  eagerly  gathered  up  and  sent  in  for  redemption.  In  fact 
the  demand  was  so  great  that  the  circulation  of  banks  which  had  failed 
or  were  in  liquidation  commanded  a  premium  from  those  banks  wish- 
ing to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  quota  allotted  to  the  State  in  which  they 
were  located.  The  gathering  up  of  notes  of  any  one  bank  from  among 
the  great  mass  in  circulation  was  found  to  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
undertaking.  Many  banks  wishing  to  reduce  their  circulation  could 
not  get  their  own  notes  to  send  back,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  it  had 
become  necessary  to  have  enforced  the  provision  of  the  law  of  1870 
requiring  the  withdrawal  of  $25,000,000  from  banks  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  the  practical  difficulty  of  gathering  up  their  notes  would 
have  forced  a  sale  of  a  large  portion  of  their  bonds. 

Certificates  op  Deposit  for  Legal-Tender  Notes. 

During  the  years  1871  and  1872  there  was  a  cessation  of  important 
legislation  relating  to  National  banks.  In  1872  a  bill  was  passed  autho- 
rizing the  issue  of  United  States  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal-tender 
notes  to  be  used  as  bank  reserves,  and  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  autho- 
rizing banks  to  make  loans  to  one-tenth  of  their  capital  and  surplus 
instead  of  one-tenth  of  capital  as  theretofore,  but  did  not  become  a  law. 
In  September,  1873,  occcmred  the  great  financial  crisis  ushered  in  by  the 

18 
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failure  of  Jay  Cooke  i^  Co.  When  Congress  met  in  December  it  reflected 
the  intense  financial  excitement  of  the  time,  and  the  country  looked  to 
it  for  relief.  Senator  Sherman,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  stated  that  over  sixty  different  propositions,  either  in  the  form 
of  bills  or  petitions,  had  been  received  by  the  committee.  The  state  of 
the  currency  previous  to  the  panic  was  as  follows  :  The  various  legal- 
tender  acts  had  authorized  an  issue  of  $450,000,000  of  legal-tender 
notes,  of  which  amount  150,000,000  had  originally  been  regarded  as  a 
reserve  for  the  redemption  of  temporary  loans,  but  had  been  perma- 
nently retired  when  the  temporary  loans  were  funded,  reducing  the  limit 
of  the  legal-tender  note  issue  to  $400,000,000.  Under  the  authority  of 
the  law  of  April  12,  1866,  Secretary  McCulloch  had  diminished  the 
amount  in  circulation  to  $356,000,000,  when  further  contraction  was 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  February  4,  1868.*  In  addition  to  the  legal- 
tender  notes  the  law  allowed  a  possible  issue  of  $354,000,000  of  National 
bank  notes,  most  of  which  were  actually  in  circulation. 

During  the  panic  it  was  urged  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  $44,000,000  of  legal- tender  notes  retired  by  Secretary  McCul- 
loch should  be  treated  not  as  permanently  retired,  but  as  a  reserve  to 
be  issued  when  called  for  by  great  emergencies  ;  and  yielding  to  this 
view.  Secretary  Richardson  under  the  great  pressure  of  the  times  issued 
$26,000,000  of  this  so-called  reserve  in  exchange  for  United  States  bonds. 
That  no  more  of  it  was  issued  was  due  to  the  fact  that  no  more  United 
States  bonds  were  offered. 

Diversity  of  Opinion  Regarding  the  Panic. 

Congress  and  the  people  were  divided  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
panic  and  the  remedies  competent  to  relieve  the  attendant  distress. 
Those  who  believed  that  the  trouble  was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  restricted 
currency  were,  if  not  the  most  numerous,  the  most  clamorous.  Their 
arguments  were  that  the  Ibnitation  of  the  paper  money  of  the  country 
to  $710,000,000,  $356,000,000  of  legal-tender  and  $354,000,000  of  National 
bank  notes,  had  prevented  an  increase  of  circulation  which  it  was  con- 
tended should  normally  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  the  population 
and  business  of  the  country.  Not  only  had  this  arbitrary  limit  re- 
mained fixed  and  immovable  for  a  decade,  but  the  funding  of  some  of 
the  forms  of  temporary  debt  which,  with  these  notes,  had  served  the 
purposes  of  money,  brought  about  a  veritable  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency in  the  face  of  population  and  business  constantly  increasing.  The 
evidences  of  this  progress  were  the  number  of  lines  of  railway  either 
finished  or  in  process  of  construction,  the  development  of  manufactur- 
ing interests  upon  every  side,  and  the  great  extension  of  trade  and 
commerce.     These  enterprises  had  to  stagnate  because  there  was  not 

*  **  It  was  an  unreasonable  apprehension  of  what  mtflrht  be  the  effect  of  this  con- 
traction,  rather  than  what  it  was,  that  raised  the  outcry  affainst  it,**— -^^  Men  and 
Measures  of  Half  a  Century/'  by  Huffh  McCulloch,  p.  212. 
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moDsjr  mkonifgcL  In  oirenlatioa  to  keep  them  In  a  eondttloii  of  heatthfnl 
▼ttallty.  It  waa  patent  to  all  that  Mlorea  oeonned  beoaoae  thoee  who 
had  Inonned  the  rteka  of  prqjeots  of  importanoe  to  the  pablie  did  not 
have  and  oonld  not  proonre  the  currency  to  meet  neeemary  payments. 
TheNattonal  hanking  system  received  Its  share  of  anhnadversion.  The 
banks  In  the  West  and  South  had  not  received  their  part  in  the  distii- 
hntion  of  drcolation  allowed  by  law,  while  those  in  the  Bast  had  been 
unduly  ftivored.  The  scarcity  of  money  was  most  severely  felt  In  the  West 
and  South.  The  circulation  of  a  country,  it  was  claimed  by  many, 
should  have  a  certain  proportion  per  capita  to  the  population,  and  this 
per  capita  proportion  should  be  greater  in  sparsely  settled  than  In 
densely  populated  communities.  The  per  capita  proportion  In  the 
United  States  was  much  under  what  was  allowed  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. It  was  claimed  that  on  general  principles  the  smaller  the  aggre- 
gate of  moDey  In  droulation  the  greater  its  value,  and  the  more  difficult 
it  became  for  the  debtor  classes  to  obtain  it  to  pay  their  debts,  and  it 
was  contended  that  prices  fell  with  contraction  and  rose  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  currency.*  An  increase  of  prices  was  what  was  wanted  to 
restore  confidence.  Anything  tending  to  contraction  was  to  be  resisted. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  asserted  that  there  was  really  no  lack  of 
circulating  medium,  and  that  the  financial  disasters  had  not  been 
brought  about  by  any  inadequacy  in  the  aggregate  volume  of  money. 
The  troable  was  due  to  the  assumption  of  debt  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating products  in  various  forms  and  of  various  kinds  for  which  there 
wa8  no  immediate  demand.  Debts  were  incurred  to  build  railroads  in 
regions  where  there  was  as  yet  no  trade  and  over  which  the  travellers 
were  few,  and  which  could  not  pay  even  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
their  construction  for  years  to  come.  Goods  were  manufactured  of  a 
description  which  already  existed  in  plenty  and  which  consequently 
could  not  be  sold  in  time  to  meet  the  engagements  incurred  In  their 
making.  Individuals  and  companies  had  borrowed  money  and  locked 
it  up  in  enterprises  which  made  no  returns.  The  money  itself  was  In 
existence,  but  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  felt  no  inducements  to 
lend  it  to  the  debtors  upon  their  depreciated  property.  The  increase 
of  the  circulating  medium  by  issues  of  Government  paper  could  afford 
no  relief.  It  could  only  be  paid  out  to  creditors  of  the  GK>vemment, 
bond  holders  or  others.  If  those  who  needed  relief  had  Gk>vemment 
bonds  or  other  sound  security  they  could  obtain  money  upon  them  at 

*  ^  For  more  tban  fifty  years  1  have  been  a  careful  observer  of  the  oouxse  of  trade 
and  the  general  range  of  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  causes  which  have 
affected  the  market  value  of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturiniT  productions.  I 
have  known  prices  to  be  advanced  by  foreign  demand,  or  by  temporary  deficiency  of 
supply,  but  more  frequently  by  speculation,  induced  and  fostered  by  redundant  cur- 
rency. 1  have  known  prices  to  decline  by  the  reaction  of  speculation,  and  by  dlminu* 
tion  of  the  home  or  foreign  demands ;  but  T  have  never  known  our  farm  products  or 
manufactured  goods  to  fail  to  bring  what  they  were  worth,  at  homo  or  abroad,  by 
reason  of  insufllcient  supply  of  money  or  its  representatives.**—**  Men  and  Measures 
of  Half  a  Oentur}',**  by  Hugh  McCulloch,  p.  212. 
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the  banks.  From  over-trading  and  over-prodaction  the  value  of  many 
forms  of  security  had  depreciated  in  the  market,  some,  pertu^M, 
more  than  was  warranted.  This  could  not  be  obviated  by  increased 
issues  of  paper,  but  time  must  be  given  to  enable  people  to  discriminate 
between  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad.  Further,  it  was  believed 
that  much  of  the  speculation  out  of  which  the  difficulty  had  grown  was 
due  to  irredeemable  paper,  the  fluctuations  in  which  as  measured  by 
the  gold  standard  had  offered  peculiar  inducements  to  speculators,  and 
that  a  permanent  cure  could  only  be  hoped  for  by  a  return  to  specie 
payments. 

The  permanent  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  thought  impos- 
sible by  some  as  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  the  United 
States.  Some  proposed  a  United  States  bond  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3.65  per  cent.,  which  should  be  convertible  into  legal-tender 
notes  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  while  at  the  same  time  the  legal-tender 
notes  could,  at  any  time,  be  exchanged  for  the  bond.  This,  it  was  as- 
serted, would  give  elasticity  to  the  Government  issues. 

In  short,  one  party  held  that  the  panic  was  not  the  fault  of  the  cur- 
rency, though  the  latter  might  be  improved  by  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments, while  the  other  scouted  specie  payments  and  maintained  that 
an  additional  issue  of  greenbacks  would  afford  a  cure  for  the  ills  of  the 
time. 

Veto  of  the  Inflation  Bill  by  President  Grant. 

Congress  had  to  do  something  or  pretend  to  do  something,  and  the 
debate  continued  month  after  month,  while  the  country  was  doubtless 
gaining  strength  by  the  delay. 

Senator  Sherman  said  that  the  Finance  Conunittee  were  part  in 
favor  of  unqualified  inflation,  a  part  in  favor  of  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments. The  latter  did  not  agree  as  to  the  means  by  which  such  pay- 
ments were  to  be  brought  about.  The  first  bill  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  divergent  views.  It  was  a  short 
bill  of  six  sections.  The  first  fixed  the  limit  of  legal-tender  notes  at 
(382,000^000,  which  was  the  amount  then  outstanding,  including  the 
(26,000,000  issued  by  Secretary  Richardson  during  the  panic.  The  in- 
flationists wanted  (400,000,000,  and  the  others  (356,000,000.  The  sec- 
ond section  provided  for  the  redemption  after  July  1, 1876,  in  gold  coin 
or  United  States  five  per  cent,  bonds,  of  legal-tender  notes  when  pre- 
sented at  New  York  or  Washington  in  sums  of  (1,000,  or  some  multiple 
thereof.  The  notes  when  so  redeemed  might  be  reissued.  The  third 
provided  for  the  reapportionment  of  National  bank  circulation  to  give 
the  South  and  West  an  amount  proportionately  equal  to  the  bank  cir- 
culation outstanding  in  New  York  and  the  East.  For  every  (1,000,000 
additional  bank  circulation  issued  (700,000  of  legal-tender  notes  were 
to  be  retired  and  the  banks  were  to  keep  three-quarters  of  their  reserve 
at  home  and  retain  one-fourth  of  the  coin  interest  on  their  bonds. 
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ThlB  bill  amended  to  allow  an  issue  of  9400,000,000  legal-tender  notes 
and  $410,000,000  of  National  bank  currency,  passed  both  houses,  but 
was  vetoed  by  President  Grant.  It  was  manifestly  an  impracticable 
measure.  The  constant  reissue  of  legal-tender  notes  and  their  funding 
into  United  States  bonds  would  have  increased  the  funded  debt  with- 
out retiring  the  notes.  It  served  its  turn  in  giving  Congress  something 
to  occupy  it  during  the  period  of  greatest  excitement  and  until  cooler 
counsels  prevailed. 

Rrpbal  of  thb  Law  Rbquibinq  a  Rbsrrvk  on  CiBcxjiiATioir. 

Another  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  which  finally  became  a 
law  on  June  20,  1874.  This  measure  principally  concerned  National 
bank  circulation.  It  repealed  the  provision  requiring  reserve  upon  cir- 
culating notes  and  provided  for  redemption  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  each  bank  to  keep  on  hand  with  the  Treasurer  a  fund 
equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  its  notes.  This  law  also  required  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  to  proceed  at  once  to  withdraw  the  $25,000,000 
of  circulation  required  by  the  act  of  1870  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
East  and  to  distribute  it  to  banks  organizing  in  the  South  and  West, 
and  this  was  to  be  done  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  whole  $54,- 
000,000  of  additional  circulation  provided  by  the  act  of  1870  had  not 
yet  been  issued. 

To  overcome  the  practical  difficulty  of  banks  returning  their  own 
circulation,  the  law  permitted  them  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of 
their  notes  by  the  deposit  of  lawful  money.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  provision  was  the  voluntary  retirement  of  a  large  amount  of  cir- 
culation and  withdrawal  of  bonds  by  many  of  the  banks  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  indicating  that  even  in  that  section  of  the  country 
the  demand  for  additional  currency  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  sup- 
posed. The  banking  law  of  June  3,  1864,  required  all  National  banks 
of  a  capital  of  $90,000  or  upward  to  deposit  with  the  United  States 
Treasurer  an  amount  of  bonds  not  less  than  one-third  of  such  capital 
whether  circulation  was  issued  or  not,  and  in  no  case  could  the  mini- 
mum of  bonds  held  be  less  than  $30,000.  The  act  of  1874  reduced  the 
required  minimum  of  bonds  for  banks  of  large  capital  to  $50,000  by 
permitting  any  association  to  reduce  its  bonds  to  this  amount. 

The  feature  of  the  law  allowing  banks  in  operation  to  retire  their 
circulation  by  a  deposit  of  lawful  money,  was  first  suggested  in  a  letter 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  Mr.  Sherman,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  dated  December  4,  1873.  In  this 
letter  it  was  stated  that  many  applications  had  been  received  for  the 
organization  of  banks  without  circulation,  and  suggested  that  this  could 
be  accomplished  by  reducing  the  minimum  of  bonds  required  to  be  de- 
posited to  $10,000,  and  permitting  banks  already  in  existence  who  did 
not  wish  to  issue  notes,  to  retire  their  circulation  by  a  deposit  of  lawful 
money.     The  Comptroller  says  that  as  far  as  he  is  aware  there  can  be 
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no  objection  to  such  a  bill.  This  proposition  was  debated  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  Senate,  but  was  dropped  without  action,  and  the  provision 
of  retiring  circulation  by  deposit  of  lawful  money  was  embodied  in  the 
bill,  which  became  a  law  as  above  stated. 

The  portion  of  the  act  of  June,  1874^  requiring  the  ComptroUer  to 
withdraw  circulation  from  banks,  located  in  sections  of  the  country 
having  more  than  their  proportion  of  circulation,  was  superseded  by 
the  free  banking  act  of  1875  before  there  was  any  opportunity  to  put  it 
in  practical  operation.  Doubtless  it  would  never  have  proved  of  much 
value.  The  circulation  might  have  been  withdrawn  from  some  of  the 
States,  but  there  would  have  been  little  demand  for  it  in  others.  Three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of  legal-tender  notes  stood  in  the  way 
of  any  great  increase  of  the  National  bank  currency. 

Dbclinb  of  thb  Inflation  Sbntimbnt. 

By  the  end  of  1874  there  was  some  reaction  from  the  general  feeling 
in  favor  of  inflation  of  the  currency  that  had  prevailed  after  the  panic. 
It  was  plain  that  the  expansion  party  in  Congress  could  not  secure  any 
addition  to  the  legal-tender  issues.  The  operation  of  the  act  of  1874 
would,  it  was  plain,  cause  contraction  rather  than  an  increase  of  Na- 
tional bank  circulation.  The  circulation  surrendered  by  the  eastern 
banks  lay  idle  in  the  Treasury  as  the  banks  in  the  South  and  West  did 
not  appear  to  want  it.  There  was  also  a  strong  party  in  favor  of  doing 
something  to  bring  about  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  reported  by  Mr.  Sherman  on  December 
21,  1874.  When  it  was  called  up  the  next  day,  such  hasty  action  was 
deprecated  by  Messrs.  Schurz,  Bayard  and  Thurman,  but  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-nine  to  eighteen,  the  Senate  decided  to  consider  it.  Mr.  Sher- 
man explained  that  there  were  three  plans  of  specie  resumption  advo- 
cated, first  by  a  steady  contraction  of  the  legal-tender  notes  issues  ; 
second  by  funding  the  legal-tender  notes  in  bonds,  and  third  resump- 
tion by  graduated  payments,  redeeming  the  notes  in  gold  at  their  quoted 
market  value,  and  by  degrees  paying  more  and  more  for  them  until  at 
length  they  were  brought  to  par  in  gold.  Mr.  Sherman  himself  was  in 
favor  of  the  second  plan,  but  he  was  aware  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  secure  sufficient  support  for  any  one  of  the  three. 

The  bill  he  had  reported  contained  some  of  the  principles  of  these 
{dans,  and  proposed  resumption  by  three  graduated  steps  :  1st  the  re- 
demption of  the  fractional  currency  in  ^Iver  ;  2d  the  free  issue  of  Na- 
tional bank  notes  cuid  the  proportional  withdrawal  of  legal-tender  notes, 
and  3d  a  future  fixed  day  of  payment  in  coin.  These  provisions  were 
acceptable  to  the  ultra  hard-money  men,  with  the  exception  that  the 
bill  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  legal-tender  notes  withdrawn  by  the 
issue  of  National  bank  currency  were  permanently  retired.  On  this 
point  Schurz,  Bayard  and  Thurman  were  anxious  to  be  informed,  but 
Mr.  Sherman  declined  and  professed  to  be  unable  to  give  any  opinion. 
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veiy  nneertelnty  made  it  aooeptable  to  tlie  other  pert j  wlio  saw  in  it  » 
diaaoe  for  the  ezfiaimioii  both  of  kgal-tender  and  bank-note  elronW 
tkme.  At  least^t  was  a  sale  bill  for  a  politician  to  vote  for  as  lie  ooold 
eiplain  it  to  mean  contraction  or  expansion  according  as  his  enquiring 
constituent  was  of  one  or  the  other  way  of  *>>fairftig  The  Wl  pasMd 
DeoemberSl,  the  same  daj  it  was  taken  up. 

RBSUMpnoBT  Act  of  Jahuabt  li,  1875.  f 

In  the  House  it  was  reached  on  January  7,  and  was  pawed  without 
debate  under  the  previous  question.  The  call  for  the  previous  question 
was  sustained  upon  the  promise  of  Mr.  Maynard,  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  to  the 
mincnity  that  gentlemen  would  have  leave  to  print  any  amendments  or 
remarkstheymighthavedesiredtomakeon thebillinthe  '*  Record. *'  As 
the  defeat  of  the  measure  was  hopeless,  this  promise  was  accepted  by 
the  politicians  as  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  their  record  ri^t. 
MThile  Mr.  Mayuard's  promise  was  all  ri^t  as  far  as  it  went,  it  was  soon 
found  that  it  was  only  good  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  When  the  bHI 
was  passed,  many  other  members  ot^ected  to  printing  amendments  and 
speeches  which  had  not  been  offered  or  made  in  actual  debate,  and  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Maynard's  pleas  that  the  majority  would  hcmor  his  promise, 
the  House  would  not  consent  to  permit  the  printing  of  i^e  post  facto 
amendments  and  arguments.  The  bill  became  a  law  January  14,  1875. 
The  free  banking  section  of  the  specie  resumption  bUl  removed  all  limit 
upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  National  bauk  circulation,  and  provided 
that  as  additiona&  notes  were  issued  to  the  National  banks  to  the 
amount  of  (1,000,000,  legal-tender  notes  to  the  extent  of  (800,000 
should  be  retired.  During  this  session  of  Congress  laws  were  enacted 
removing  the  limit  of  circulation  which  a  National  gold  bank  might 
issue,  further  restricting  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  individuals  and 
corporations  other  than  National  banks,  and  regulating  the  pay  of 
National  bank  examiners. 

The  Grkbkback  Thrort. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Resumption  Act,  no  serious  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  National  banking  system.  The  National  bank  note  seemed 
to  enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  popularity  with  the  notes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1869  General  Butler  had  advocated  a  plan  for  retiring  Na- 
tional bank  circulation  and  making  irredeemable  Gk>vemment  notes  the 
exclusive  currency  of  the  country.  It  was  received  with  no  favor,  and 
in  all  the  subsequent  financial  discussions  up  to  and  including  that  of 
1875,  the  advocates  of  inflation  had  looked  with  equal  favor  upon  an 
exx)an9ion  of  legal- tender  notes  and  one  of  National  bank  notes.  Dur- 
ing the  period  between  1875  and  1879,  when  resumption  was  to  take 
place,  a  change  occurred.     It  is  plain  that  the  free  bankhi>r  law  gave 
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the  opportunity  to  secure  all  the  currency  that  the  wants  of  business 
in  any  part  of  the  country  might  require.  If  there  was  a  demand  for 
currency,  as  the  inflationists  urged,  here  was  an  unfailing  well  from 
which  the  demand  might  be  supplied.  It  is  true  that  legal-tender  notes 
were  retired  as  National  currency  expanded  but  not  in  the  same  degree, 
and  there  was  thus  a  gradual  inflation  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  paper 
money.  Business  did  not  revive  to  the  extent  expected,  prices  did  not 
rise,  and  times  continued  to  be  hard.  Although  the  banks  could  obtain 
currency  to  issue,  they  could  not  obtain  such  security  for  loans  as 
seemed  good  to  them.  The  popular  feeling  seems  to  have  reacted 
against  the  banks.  They  could  issue  currency  but  would  not  loan  it  as 
freely  as  the  offerers  of  poor  security  desired.  The  hard  times  were 
ascribed  to  the  Resumption  Law,  to  the  contraction  of  the  legal-tender 
notes,  to  everything  except  the  condition  of  exhaustion  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  x>anic  of  1873.  The  National  bank  medium  did  not  produce 
quick  enough  results,  something  else  was  wanted.  Every  Congress  be- 
tween 1875  and  1879  was  fertile  in  measures  for  substituting  greenbacks 
for  National  bank  notes,  and  for  abolishing  the  National  banking  sys- 
tem. The  South  generally  aimed  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  system 
by  repealing  the  tax  upon  State  bank  circulation,  thus  restoring  the 
State  systems,  while  the  greenback  advocates  usually  hailed  from  the 
West. 

The  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  in  his  address  to  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  at  Saratoga  in  1879,  said,  **that  there  were  not 
six  members  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  issue  of  the  greenback  as  the  only  paper  currency  of  the  country; 
and  from  the  Southern  States,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  there  was  not 
one  member  in  favor  of  such  substitution.'' 

FUBTHSR  RETLRBMBNT  OF  LbGAL  TENDERS  PROHIBITBD. 

The  main  argument  of  the  greenback  party  for  the  substitution  was 
the  saving  in  interest  to  be  effected  by  the  Government  from  issuing  its 
own  money.  Most  of  the  plans  proposed  to  issue  large  additional 
amounts  of  legal- tender  notes  to  be  used  in  retiring  and  cancelling  the 
United  States  bonds  deposited  by  the  National  banks,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  such  bonds  could  not  be  redeemed  before  they  matured. 
These  measures  seemed  to  assume  that  the  Government  could  dispose 
of  the  bonds  it  held  in  trust  for  the  banks  without  any  regard  to  the 
rights  which  the  National  banks  had  in  common  with  other  bond  hold- 
ers. The  only  thing  effected  in  Congress  was  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  May  31,  1878,  by  which  any  further  reduction  of  the  legal-tender 
notes  was  prohibited.  From  1875  to  May  31, 1878,  National  bank  notes 
to  the  amount  of  about  $44,000,000  had  been  issued,  and  legal-tend^ 
notes  had  been  reduced  from  $382,000,000  to  $346,681,016,  at  which  last 
amount  they  have  since  continued.  The  retirement  of  National  bank 
notes  more  than  kept  pace  with  their  issues,  and  the  aggregate  amount 
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was  reduoed  from  $351,861,450  on  January  14,  1875,  to  $31^,991,795  in 
November,  1878.  There  was,  therefore,  under  the  free  banking  law  of 
1875,  during  the  time  the  provision  for  retirement  of  legal-tender  notes 
continued  in  full  force,  a  total  contraction  of  the  paper  money  of  the 
country  of  about  $66,000,000 — much  greater  than  the  contraction  under 
Secretary  McCuUoch  in  1866.  Tliis  contraction  cannot,  however,  be 
said  to  have  been  forced  by  the  law,  but  was  the  natural  expression  of 
the  real  condition  of  business  at  that  period. 

In  1876  an  act  was  passed  amending  the  provisions  of  the  original 
bank  act  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Receivers.  Previously  there 
had  been  no  way  to  wind  up  a  National  bank  unless  it  refused  to  re- 
deem its  notes  or  committed  one  of  several  specified  violations  of  law. 
A  bank  might  be  utterly  insolvent  and  yet  not  have  committed  any  of 
the  specified  acts  for  which  a  Receiver  might  be  appointed.  The  new 
law  enabled  the  Comptroller  to  close  a  bank  on  account  of  insolvency, 
and  also  gave  him  control  of  banks  in  voluntary  liquidation  which 
might  fail  to  meet  their  debts.  It  provided  also  for  turning  over  the 
remaining  assets  of  banks  whose  debts  had  been  fuUy  paid  by  the  Re- 
ceiver to  their  stockholders.  Only  laws  relating  to  minor  points  were 
passed  between  1876  and  1882. 

The  original  banking  act  of  February  25, 1863,  had  permitted  banks 
to  fix  in  their  articles  of  association  the  day  upon  which  their  corpor- 
ate existence  should  commence,  and  for  what  term  of  years  it  should 
continue,  which  term,  however,  was  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  the  law.  If  this  law  had  continued  in  force  all  National 
banks,  whenever  organized,  would  have  terminated  not  later  than 
February  25,  1883.  This  law  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  June  3, 
1864,  but,  in  the  meantime,  some  300  banlcs  had  been  organized.  Some 
of  them  took  eighteen,  some  nineteen  years,  but  the  majority  the  full 
term  allowed  by  the  law.  The  charters  therefore  commenced  to  expire 
In  1881  and  continued  to  do  so  at  different  dates  in  1882  and  1883,  until 
February  25  of  the  latter  year.  The  act  of  1864  provided  that  banks 
organized  under  it  should  have  existence  for  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  their  organization,  which  was  the  date  of  their  organization 
certificate.  This  change  virtually  made  the  system  perpetual,  as  new 
banks  could  be  organized  as  the  old  ones  expired.  This  process  neces- 
sitated the  winding  up  of  the  old  banks,  and  was  also  objectionable  in 
some  cases  in  that  it  did  not  g^ve  the  Comptroller  sufficient  power  of 
supervision  of  the  process  of  transferring  the  assets  of  the  expiring  as- 
sociation to  the  new  bank,  and  involved  much  trouble  in  the  retire- 
ment of  circulation  and  the  transfer  of  bonds.  The  attention  of  Con- 
gress was  called  to  the  matter,  and  a  biU  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Crapo, 
Chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House,  for 
the  extension  of  the  charters  of  the  banks  which  were  about  to  expire. 
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Extension  of  thb  Corporatb  Existbncb  of  National  Banks. 

The  introdaction  of  this  bill  was  the  signal  for  all  who  were  opposed 
to  the  National  banking  system,  as  it  stood  under  existing  law,  to  offer 
such  amendments  as  they  thought  necessary  to  improve  its  defects  or 
to  curb  its  alleged  powers  for  evil.  The  bill,  as  it  finally  became  a  law, 
provided  that  stockholders  owning  two-thirds  of  the  stock  might  ex- 
tend their  association  with  the  approval  of  the  Ck>mptroller  of  the  Cor- 
rency  to  be  granted  after  a  special  examination  of  its  condition.  There 
were  provisions  for  protecting  the  minority  stockholders  who  might  not 
wish  to  extend  the  bank,  also  for  protecting  minority  stockholders  of 
banks  which  were  placed  in  hqaidation  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
new  associations.  One  member,  who  thought  National  banks  had  too 
great  advantages  in  the  United  States  courts,  introduced  a  clause  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  them  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as  State 
banks  and  private  bankers.  The  old  circulating  notes  of  extended  as- 
sociations were  to  be  all  redeemed  and  destroyed,  and  the  new  circula- 
tion issued  by  them  was  to  be  of  a  new  and  different  design ;  so  that 
the  profit  arising  from  notes  lost  and  destroyed  during  the  period  of  the 
first  charter  of  the  bank,  which  the  law  declared  should  belong  to  the 
Government,  might  be  accurately  determined.  The  cost  of  preparing 
the  plates  from  which  their  notes  were  printed  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
banks.  Banks  that  did  not  extend  had  their  franchise  extended  for 
winding  up  their  affairs.  Banks  with  a  capital  of  $150,000  or  less  were 
permitted  to  organize  with  bonds  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  their  cap- 
ital There  were  several  provisions  in  regard  to  the  issue  and  retire- 
ment of  circulation.  Banks  that  retired  their  notes  by  the  deposit  of 
lawful  money  could  not  take  out  new  notes  until  the  lapse  of  six  months, 
and  not  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars  of  lawful  money  could  be 
retired  in  any  one  month.  The  act  also  provided  for  the  issue  of  three 
per  cent,  bonds  in  exchange  for  the  bonds  bearing  three  and  one-half 
per  cent.  The  issue  of  gold  certificates  was  authorized  and  sUver  cer- 
tificates were  made  available  for  reserve,  and  National  banks  were  for- 
bidden to  belong  to  a  clearing-house  where  sUver  certificates  were  not 
taken  in  payment  of  balances ;  and  last,  fine  and  imprisonment  were 
made  the  penalty  for  the  unlawful  certification  of  checks. 

In  March,  1883,  a  law  was  passed  repealing  the  taxation  of  bank 
capital  and  deposits,  leaving  circulation  only  subject  to  semi-annual 
duty.* 

Redemption  of  National  Bank  Circulation. 

The  original  National  Currency  Act  of  February  25,  1863,  made  no 
provision  for  the  redemption  of  circulation  at  redemption  agencies  in 
the  principal  cities,  but  simply  required  that  every  bank  should  redeem 
its  circulation  at  its  own  counter,  keeping  a  reserve  upon  its  deposits 

*  The  War  Revenue  Act  of  1898  im{>o8ed  a  tax  on  the  capital  and  surplus  of  bankers. 
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and  draalatioQ  of  twenty-five  per  oent,  of  whidi  reserve  tliree-flfllui 
mig^  be  kept  deposited  idth  aseociatioiui  in  nine  piineipal  eitiee  named 
in  the  act  Sections  thirty-one  and  thirty-two  of  the  act  of  Jone  8, 
1864,  established  two  classes  of  redemption  dties,  NewToriL  alone  being 
in  the  first  elass.  The  banks  in  the  dties  of  St  Loois,  Looisville,  Chl> 
eago,  Detroit^  Ifilwankee,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Pitts* 
bug,  Balthnore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Albany,  Leavenworth,  San 
Frandseoand  Washington,  were  required  to  select  in  New  ToriLdty,  an 
association  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Correooy 
at  which  they,  each  of  them,  woold  redeem  their  drcnlating  notes  at 
par.  The  banks  located  outside  of  the  dties  named,  and  since  known 
by  the  gmeral  title  of  country  banks,  were  required  to  select  in  some 
one  or  more  of  the  dties  named,  including  New  York,  an  association  or 
associations  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
at  which  they,  each  of  them,  would  redeem  their  circulating  notes.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  although  the  act  of  March  8,  1886,  which  pro- 
vided that  every  National  banking  assodation.  State  bank,  or  a  State 
banking  association,  should  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  tiieamountof 
notes  of  any  State  bank  or  State  banking  assodation  paid  out  by  them 
after  July  1, 1866,  had  great  weight  in  compelling  the  majority  of  the 
existing  State  banks  to  convert  into  National  banks,  yet  there  were  a 
large  number  of  the  State  banks  in  New  York  and  other  large  Eastern 
dties  so  strong  that  the  mere  suppression  of  their  right  to  issue  drcu- 
lation  would  not  of  itself  have  induced  them  to  become  National  banks. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCuUoch,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  was  at  first 
apprehensive  of  too  rapid  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  National 
banks,  because  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  too  many  new  National 
banks,  in  addition  to  the  old  State  banks  already  exlstiDg  and  refusing 
to  convert  into  National  organizations,  would  greatly  overstock  the 
country  with  banking  facilities.  He,  therefore,  in  every  posdble  way 
sought  to  encourage  the  conversion  of  the  State  banks  into  National 
institutions.  He  used  liis  utmost  influence  to  induce  the  Legislaturss 
of  the  States  in  which  the  State  banks  were  mostly  located  to  pass  en- 
abling acts  to  facilitate  conversion  from  the  State  to  the  National  sys- 
teuL  By  1864  the  prindpal-  States  had  passed  such  enabling  acts  and 
there  was  a  strong  prospect  that  all  of  the  States  would  do  so.  The 
large  dty  banks,  confiding  in  their  deposit  and  discount  business, 
were  still  in  many  cases  loath  to  enter  the  system;  and  it  was  the  con- 
struction put  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  upon  Sections  thirty- 
one  and  thirty-two  of  the  Currency  Act  of  1864,  requiring  the  selection 
of  redemption  and  reserve  agents  at  the  money  centers,  which  did  more 
to  finally  drive  these  banks  into  the  National  system  than  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  circulation  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1865.  The  sections  re- 
ferred to  do  not  distinctly  provide  that  the  redemption  agents  sdected 
must  be  National  banks;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency refused  to  approve  any  other  than  National  banks  as  such  agents, 
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the  large  State  banks  saw  at  once  that  unless  they  conld  legally  be- 
come the  redemption  and  reserve  agents  of  their  country  correspond- 
ents, these  correspondents  would  be  likely  to  transfer  their  accounts  to 
the  National  banks,  and  consequently  felt  obliged  to  enter  the  National 
system  or  to  give  up  a  large  share  of  their  business.  It  was  well 
understood  by  the  authors  of  the  National  Currency  Act,  that  some 
system  of  practical  and  effective  redemption  was  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  healthy  currency  and  as  a  safeguard  against  redundancy. 
The  original  redemption  law  provided  a  large  number  of  cities  at  which 
each  National  bank  might  select  its  redemption  agencies.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  country  banks  se- 
lected for  the  redemption  of  their  notes,  agencies  in  New  York  dty, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

National  Bank  Notbs  not  Subject  to  Trub  Commbbcial 

Redemption. 

At  the  very  first  and  for  almost  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  National  banking  system  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  National  bank  notes  were  legally  redeemed,  has  been  in  ex- 
-oess  of  the  amount  of  the  National  bank  notes  themselves.  The  result 
-of  this  has  been  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  system  there  has  been 
no  true  commercial  redemption  of  the  National  bank  note.  The  pro- 
visions, both  in  regard  to  redemptions  of  circulation  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  large  reserve  for  such  purpose,  were  intended  by  the  authors 
of  the  act,  very  evidently,  for  a  condition  of  things  when  the  National 
banks  should  issue  the  bulk  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  They  did 
not  contemplate  that  there  would  be  any  other  lawful  money  than  the 
-original  legal-tender  notes  and  gold  and  silver,  and  that  the  great  in- 
crease in  our  currency  which  has  been  caused  by  the  issue  of  silver  cer- 
tificates. Treasury  notes  and  other  forms  of  lawful  money*  besides 
the  legal-tender  note,  would  be  caused  by  the  issue  of  additional 
National  bank  currency.  By  means  of  these  enlarged  issues  of  law- 
ful money  the  National  bank  note  has  been  kept  in  the  background, 
and  because  the  money  in  which  it  was  to  be  redeemed  was  more  plen- 
tiful than  the  notes  to  be  redeemed,  the  National  bank  currency  has 
never  been  freely  presented  for  redemption.  Owing  to  this  fact  the 
currency  became  very  much  worn  and  mutilated  as  well  as  dirty  and 
defaced.  The  difficulty  of  getting  back  their  notes  which  was  enooont- 
ered  both  by  the  banks  that  went  into  voluntary  liquidation  and  by  the 
others  that  desired  to  retire  a  portion  of  their  circulation,  made  it 
necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  for  securing  regular  redemption  of  the 
notes.  The  act  of  June  20,  1874,  therefore,  abolished  all  lawful  money 
reserves  on  National  bank  circulation  and  established  a  bureau  In  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  redemption  of  the  National  bank  our- 

•Thouflrb  the  silver  oertiflcates  are  not  strictly  lawful  money,  they  are  pracitkmlly 
-•o,  as  they  represent  the  coin  dollars  which  are  a  full  teffal  tender. 
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reno7.  At  the  same  time  this  law  permitted  any  aseooiation  that  de- 
sired to  withdraw  its  bonds  to  do  so  by  depoeiting  lawfal  money  for  the 
ulthnate  redemption  of  its  oiroulating  notes.  The  premium  on  bonds, 
beginning  to  appear  in  1874,  and  the  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of 
lawful  moneys  of  the  United  States,  soon  began  to  force  out  of  use  and 
cause  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  National  bank  currency  outstand- 
ing; and  the  National  Redemption  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department 
has  been  doing  an  active  business  in  redeeming  and  retiring  the  notes 
of  National  banks  almost  since  the  date  of  its  first  organization. 

Although  the  Redemption  Bureau  at  Washington  superseded  the 
redemption  agents  that  before  the  year  1874  had  been  maintained  by 
each  bank  in  some  one  of  the  so-called  redemption  cities,  the  act  creat- 
ing it  did  not  interfere  with  the  privilege  of  banks  keeping  a  portion  of 
their  reserves  with  agents  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
in  such  cities.  These  reserve  cities  were  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
banks  in  New  York  city,  being  the  only  city  in  the  tirst-class,  were 
obliged  to  keep  their  entire  required  reserve  in  their  own  vaults.  The 
banks  in  cities  of  the  second-class  were  permitted  to  keep  one-half  of 
their  reserve  in  banks  in  New  York  city,  and  one-half  in  their  own 
vaults.  Under  this  system,  country  banks,  so-called,  that  is  banks  loca- 
ted outside  of  any  of  the  reserve  cities,  the  total  required  reserve  of 
which  was  fifteen  per  cent,  of  deposits,  kept  three-fifths  of  such  fifteen 
per  cent,  in  banks  selected  and  approved  by  the  Comptroller,  in  the 
reserve  cities,  and  the  remaiDing  two-fifths  in  cash  at  home.  Banks  in 
reserve  cities  of  the  second-class,  required  to  keep  a  reserve  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  their  deposits,  were  permitted  to  keep  twelve  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  in  banks  in  New  York  city,  and  twelve  and  one-half  per 
cent,  in  their  own  vaults.  The  tendency  of  this  it  was  thought  was  to 
cause  an  undue  accumulation  of  the  reserves  of  the  banks  in  New  York 
city  banks.  To  counteract  this  in  a  degree  the  act  of  March  3,  1887, 
was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  creation  of  other  reserve  cities  of 
the  first  class,  the  banks  in  which,  like  those  in  New  York,  should  keep 
their  total  cash  reserves  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  their  deposits  at 
home. 

This  act  provided  that  whenever  three-fourths  of  the  National 
banks  located  in  any  city  of  the  United  States,  having  a  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand  people,  made  application  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  to  have  such  city  made  a  central  reserve  city,  or  reserve 
city  of  the  first-class,  similar  to  New  York  city,  the  Comptroller  might 
grant  such  request.  Similarly  a  request  from  three-fourths  of  the  Na- 
tional banks  in  any  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  would  author- 
ize the  Comptroller  to  make  that  city  a  reserve  city  of  the  second-class. 
Under  this  law  Chicago  and  St,  Louis  became  central  reserve  cities,  and 
a  number  of  other  cities  became  reserve  cities  of  the  second-class. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  effect  of  this  law  in  diverting  any  large 
portion  of  the  reserves  of  the  banks,  as  a  whole  from  New  York  city, 
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was  in  any  respect  noticeable.  The  cities  which  availed  themselves  of 
it  certainly  laid  themselves  under  a  stricter  provision  of  law  in  regard 
to  reserve  than  they  had  been  previously  obliged  to  observe. 

On  July  28,  1892,  an  act  was  passed  making  it  obligatory  upon  every 
National  bank  to  redeem  all  notes  issued  to  or  received  by  it,  even  if 
such  notes  were  lost  or  stolen  from  the  bank  and  put  in  circulation 
without  the  signature,  or  on  the  forged  signature,  of  the  President, 
Vice-President  and  Cashier. 

CuBRBNCY,  FuNDiNa  AXD  Bankinq  Act  OF  Mabch  14,  1900. 

On  March  14,  1900,  the  President  signed  a  bill  entitled  ''An  Act  to 
define  and  fix  the  standard  of  value,  to  maintain  the  parity  of  all  forms 
of  money  issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States,  to  refund  the  public 
debt,  and  for  other  purposes.''  It  declared  the  gold  dollar  to  be  the 
standard  of  value  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  maintain  all  forms  of  money  coined  or  issued  by  the  United  States  at 
a  parity  with  the  standard.  A  separate  division  of  issue  and  redemp- 
tion was  created  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  which  was  transferred 
(150,000,000  of  gold  coin  and  bullion,  to  be  used  for  redemption  purpo- 
ses. United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of 
July  14,  1890,  were  made  payable  in  gold,  the  former  to  be  retained  in 
the  division  of  issue  and  redemption  until  exchanged  for  gold  and  not 
in  any  case  to  be  paid  out  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  revenues,  and 
Treasury  notes  as  redeemed  or  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness to  be  retired  and  cancelled,  their  place  to  be  supplied  by  silver 
dollars  or  certificates.  The  limit  of  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage  was 
raised  to  (100,000,000.  Changes  were  also  made  in  the  denominations 
of  silver  certificates,  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  general  circulation. 

The  new  law  reduced  the  minimum  capital  of  National  banks  to 
$25,000  in  towns  not  exceeding  3,000  inhabitants,  increased  the  circula- 
tion to  the  amount  of  paid-in  capital  and  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds 
deposited,  reduced  the  tax  on  circulation  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  limited  the  circulation  of  each  bank  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  $5  to  one-third  of  its  total  issue. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  funding  the  five  per  cent,  bonds  of 
1904,  the  four  per  cents  of  1907  and  the  three  per  cents  of  1908  into 
thirty  year  two  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  principal  and  interest  in  gold. 


xvn 

FINAN0IEB8  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD. 

Salmoii  P.  Chase,  Ltnooln's  first  SecreUiy  of  the  Treasury^ John  flhenzuui,  author 
of  the  Resomptton  Act — Hugh  McCnUoch,  the  first  ComptroDer  of  the  Cumaoj 
and  twice  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^Elbridge  G.  SpaokUng,  the  '<  Father  of  the 
Greenbacks." 

Msv  Who  Shapsd  thb  FmrAirciAL  Poucirs  of  thb  Citil  Wab 

Period. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  National  banks  and  the  legal-tender  notes 
are  two  of  the  important  heritages  of  the  war  of  1861-65.  Both  were 
bom  of  the  neeeesitiee  of  that  epoch,  and  while  it  was  proclaimed 
that  the  l^^al-tender  notes  were  only  a  temporary  expedient,  they  still 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  droalating  medium  of  the  country 
more  than  thirty  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  twenty  years 
after  the  accomplishment  of  resumption.  In  carrying  on  the  great  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  war — which  perhaps  are  without  parallel  in  his- 
tory— there  were  men  who  took  such  a  conspicuous  part  as  to  render 
their  careers  of  interest  to  students  of  American  banking.  Secretaries 
Chase,  McCuiloch  and  Sherman  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  financial 
history  of  that  time  by  reason  of  their  prominence,  either  in  shaping 
legislation  or  in  carrying  out  the  financial  policies  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Chase  is  justly  entitled  to  the  honor  of  officially  proposing  the  Na- 
tional banking  system,  and  Mr.  McCuiloch  was  the  first  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  twice  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Sherman  was 
the  author  of  the  Resumption  Act,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
carried  out  its  provisions.  He  was  also  closely  identified  with  the  legis- 
lation by  which  the  National  banks  were  established. 

Mr.  Spaulding,  the  *  *  Father  of  the  Greenbacks,  ^^  Ib  another  prominent 
figure  of  that  period  whose  work  is  fully  referred  to  throughout  this  vol- 
ume. It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Spaulding  was  not  a  *' green- 
backer  ^'  in  the  modem  sense.  He  was  a  banker  by  profession,  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  gold  standard.  Brief  biographies  of  Secretaries 
Chase,  McCuiloch  and  Sherman  and  of  Mr.  Spaulding  follow. 

Salmon  P.  Chasr. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  most  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Chase  to  conduct  the  financial  operations  Ind- 
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dent  to  that  great  conflict.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  National 
banking  system,  though  the  details  of  the  plan  were  wrought  out  by 
others.  His  policy  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been  criticized  in 
many  respects,  particularly  his  failure  to  make  proper  use  of  the  bank- 
ing machinery  in  disbursing  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  made  by  the  banks 
of  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
In  his  Recollections  ex-Secretary  Sherman  says :  * 

'*  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  ample  and  complete  authority  given  him  by 
the  Act  of  July,  1861,  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Government,  but  he 
could  not  deal  with  the  system  of  State  banks  then  existing  in  the  several  States.  He 
was  forbidden  by  the  Sub-Treasury  Act  of  1846  to  receive  notes  of  State  banks,  and 
was  required  to  receive  into  and  pay  from  the  Treasury  only  the  coin  of  the  United 
States ;  but  by  the  act  of  August  5, 1861,  he  was  permitted  to  deposit  to  the  credit  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  such  solvent  si>ecie-paying  banks  as  he  might 
select,  any  of  the  moneys  obtained  from  loans,  the  moneys  thus  deposited  to  be  with- 
drawn only  for  transfer  to  the  regularly  authorized  depositories,  or  for  the  payment  of 
public  dues,  including  certain  notes  payable  on  demand,  as  he  might  deem  expedient. 
He  had,  however,  no  authority  to  receive  from  individuals  or  banks  any  money  but 
coin. 

The  coin  received  from  the  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  banks,  in  pay- 
ment of  their  subscriptions  to  the  Government  loans,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $150,- 
000,000,  had  to  be  sent  to  every  point  in  the  United  States  to  meet  public  obli- 
gations, and  when  thus  scattered,  was  not  readily  returned  to  the  banks,  thus  exhaust- 
ing their  resources  and  their  ability  to  loan  again.** 

Mr.  McCulloch,  the  first  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  after- 
wards twice  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  says  in  regard  to  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Chase  to  make  use  of  bank  checks  in  disbursing  the  6K>v- 
emment  funds :  t 

*^  For  a  considerable  time,  even  after  the  war  had  begun,  the  specie  standard  was 
maintained,  and  hopes  were  indulged  that  the  war  might  be  prosecuted  on  a  specie 
basis.  These  hopes  were  dissipated  by  the  action  of  Secretary  Chase  in  his  dealings 
with  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  banks,  which  had  agreed  to  advance 
to  the  Government  on  its  7.3  not«s  $150,000,000  ($50,000,000  in  August,  $50,- 
000,000  in  October,  and  $50,000,000  in  November,  1861),  under  the  expectation  that 
the  Treasury  drafts  for  the  money  would  be  presented  through  the  clearing-houses  and 
be  paid  without  large  reductions  of  their  coin.  The  Secretary  did  not,  however,  feel 
at  liberty  to  meet  their  expectations,  and  the  drain  upon  their  coin  reserve  soon  be- 
came so  heavy  that  they  were  forced  to  suspend  specie  pajTnents.  Their  suspension 
was  soon  followed  by  the  suspension  of  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  country.** 

Mr.  McCuUoch  and  Mr.  Sherman  both  had  the  highest  regard  for 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  Chase.  In  his  "'  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Cen- 
tury "  (p.  184),  the  former  says,  in  speaking  of  Secretary  Chase: 

**  He  was  the  manager  of  the  finances  from  March,  1861,  to  July,  1864,  and  by 
their  successful  management  during  that  gloomy  and  momentous  period  he  estab- 
lished a  lasting  claim  upon  the  rcsjK'Ct  and  gratitude  of  his  countrj-men.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  single  man,  always  excepting  Abraham  Lincoln,  are  they  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  the  national  unity." 

•  "John  8herman*8  Recollections,"  p.  289. 

t  **  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century,*'  by  Hugh  MoCulloch,  p.  ijBS. 
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Mr.  Chase  was  at  first  strongly  opposed  to  making  the  Treasury  notes 
a  legal  tender,  but  finally  consented  to  this  expedient.  In  the  case  of 
Hepburn  iw.  Griswold  he  delivered  the -opinion  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that  these  notes  were  not  a  legal  tender  in 
the  payment  of  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  This 
opinion  was  afterwards  reversed  by  an  enlarged  court. 

The  relation  of  Secretary  Chase  to  the  finances  of  the  Civil  War 
period  are  given  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  work.  An  outline  of  the 
principal  events  of  his  career  is  given  in  the  following  sketch : 

Salmon  Portland  Chase  was  bom  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  January  13, 
1808.  In  April,  1820,  he  went  to  Ohio,  becoming  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  his  uncle.  Philander  Chase,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ohio.  At  that 
time  the  country  was  but  little  developed  and  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion were  primitive.  He  reported  that  in  1822  it  required  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  carry  a  letter  160  miles.  About  this  time 
his  uncle  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  which 
young  Chase  entered  as  a  freshman.  As  the  income  of  the  college  was 
unsatisfactory  he  was  not  able  to  remain  there  long,  and  was  compelled 
to  return  home,  his  uncle  having  decided  to  leave  Cincinnati.  On  the 
return  journey  he  was  accompanied  part  of  the  way  by  the  Bishop,  but 
at  Kingston,  on  the  Hudson,  they  separated.  Of  the  rest  of  the  trip 
he  says  :♦ 

*'  I  was  taken  down  the  river  and  was  put  on  board  the  boat  for  Albany.  From 
Albany  I  went  to  Troy,  and  there  learning?  the  way  to  Benningrton  and  Brattlebom, 
started  to  make  across  the  mountains  homeward.  My  scanty  purse  did  not  contain 
enough  to  pay  stage  fare  and  I  walked,  getting  an  occasional  ride  from  some  farmer 
going  my  way." 

Soon  after  returning  home  he  was  engaged  to  teach  school  at  Rox- 
bury,  the  compensation  being  $8  a  mouth  and  board.  After  two  weeks 
he  was  compelled  to  g^ve  up  the  school,  as  his  management  of  it  was 
not  considered  successful  by  the  local  board.  In  1824  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  later  taught  school  at  Reading,  Vt.,  this  time  with 
success.  After  graduating  he  went  to  Washington  and  endeavored  to 
establish  a  classical  school,  but  the  attempt  failed.  He  was  finally  en- 
gaged as  principal  of  a  seminary  there,  and  in  1827  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  William  Wirt.  A  year  later  he  was  one  of  those 
who  drew  up  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  December  21,  1829,  and  in  the 
following  March  located  at  Cincinnati.  An  edition  of  the  **  Statutes 
of  Ohio"  which  he  compiled,  was  highly  praised  by  such  eminent 
jurists  as  Kent  and  Story.  In  1832  he  voted  for  Wirt  for  President, 
his  vote  being  given  to  him  for  personal  reasons  and  not  because  he 
sympathized  with  the  anti-nmsonic  movement  represented  by  Wirt*s 
candidacy.     He  voted  for  Harrison  in  1836  and  1840,  i>ersonal  consid- 

*  "  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon  P.  Chaae."  by  J.  W.  Schuckers. 
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erations  largely  inflaenclng  these  votes  also.  His  political  conyiotions 
were  destined,  however,  to  take  definite  form  as  a  result  of  approach- 
ing events. 

The  destraction  of  the  printing  office  of  James  G.  Bimey  caused 
him  to  denounce  mob  violence.  He  did  not  sympathize  with  Bimey's 
abolition  sentiments,  but  upheld  the  right  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press.  He  was  engaged  as  counsel  to  defend  an  alleged  fugitive  slave 
in  1837,  and  took  part  in  an  anti-slavery  convention  at  Columbus  in 
1841.  While  he  was  not  an  abolitionist  he  opx)osed  the  further  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat February  22,  1849,  and  in  1855  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  as 
a  Republican,  and  was  also  re-elected  to  this  position.  February  2, 
1860,  the  Republicans  elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
had  many  supporters  for  President  in  1860,  but  worked  earnestly  for 
Lincoln  when  the  latter  was  nominated.  On  January  3,  1861,  he  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  and  was  tentatively 
offered  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  on  March  4,  1861,  and  two  days  later  President  Lincoln, 
without  consulting  him,  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Senate  unanimously  confirming  the  nomination.  He  resigned  his  office 
June  29,  1864,  the  resignation  being  accepted  on  the  following  day. 
Apparently  the  resignation  was  due  to  a  controversy  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Sub-Treasurer  at  New  York,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  am- 
bition of  Mr.  Chase  to  be  President  was  the  real  cause  of  his  leaving 
the  cabinet.  On  December  6,  1864,  he  was  nominated  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  nomination  being  confirmed 
without  reference.     Mr.  Chase  died  in  New  York  May  7,  1873. 

About  the  time  of  his  resignation  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  $25,- 
000  to  meet  his  necessary  expenditures.  He  had  handled  millions  of 
public  funds,  but  was  himself  comparatively  poor.  The  efforts  of  his 
daughter,  the  former  wife  of  Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
save  the  homestead  of  Secretary  Chase  from  being  sold,  have  been  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  press  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  McCulloch,  an  exx>ert  witness,  speaks  of  Mr.  Chasers  services  in 
the  highest  terms.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him:  *'0f 
all  the  great  men  I  have  known  Chase  is  equal  to  about  one  and  a  half 
of  the  best  of  them." 

In  the  light  of  the  estimates  of  men  of  such  authority  as  Lincoln 
and  McCulloch,  who  were  entirely  familiar  with  all  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  conduct  of  the  Treasury  in  those  times,  the  superficial 
criticism  of  Secretary  Chase  so  freely  indulged  in  by  financial  writers 
loses  most  of  itt$  weight.  His  mistakes  were  such  as  most  men  might 
have  made.  His  achievements  were  such  as  few  men  could  have  ex- 
celled. 
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JOHV  SWKRMATf. 

BeeuM  of  hit  work  in  resioriiig  specie  payments  Ifr.  Sbannan  hat 
been  Yiolflnttj  denoonoed  by  the  adyooatee  of  an  iriedeemable  eoRWM^ 
He  haa  been  dedarad  by  them  to  be  a  tndtor  to  hie  ooontry,  a  conspir- 
ator in  the  emidoy  of  foreign  "gold  syndicates/' and  has  been  con- 
demned  in  the  most  dtravagant  language  concelvaUa.  Perhaps  no 
greater  tiibate  to  his  worth  and  ability  coold  be  produced.  From  the 
breaking  oot  of  the  Civil  War  nntil  his  retirement  from  paUio  life  in 
1898^  Mr.  Sherman  has  ocoaided  a  leading  place  in  the  country's  his- 
tory. His  relation  to  financial  affairs  is  folly  set  forth  in  this  woriL 
As  the  author  of  the  Besomptlon  Act,  and  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  nndeOr  whose  direction  the  operations  of  the  act  were  carried 
on,  he  was  instramental  in  re-establishing  the  cnrrency  of  the  United 
States  upon  a  specie  basis,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Civil  War. 

His  later  financial  views  were  favorable  to  a  retention  of  the  legal- 
tender  notes  sustained  by  an  ample  coin  reserve.  He  suggested  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  that  these  notes  when  once  redeemed  in  cdn 
diould  be  reissued  only  for  coin— a  proposition  that  has  been  reoentiy 
revived  and  fa vOTably  received.  Thismakes  the  legal-tenders  virtually 
gold  certificates,  and  removes  one  of  their  most  objectionable  featurssi 
The  Act  of  July  14, 1890,  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  was  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Sherman  Act,  bat  it  was  a  compromise  measure 
of  which  Mr.  Sherman  was  one  of  the  aathors.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  free  comage  of  silver,  which  was  an  issue  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1896.  A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  ex-Seoretary  Sherman 
foUows. 

John  Sherman  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  10,  1823,  his  an- 
cestors being  among  the  very  early  New  England  settiers,  coming  to 
this  country  from  England.  Roger  Sherman,  distinguished  in  Revo- 
lutionary history,  belonged  to  another  branch  of  the  same  fiunily. 
After  receiving  a  fair  education,  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  and  in  1844  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1854  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  a  Whig,  and  was  successively  elected  to  every  Congress 
from  then  up  to  and  including  the  elections  held  in  1860.  When  Mr. 
Chase  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1861,  Sherman  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  United  States  Senator  from  Ohia  He  en- 
tered the  Senate  March  23,  1861,  and  was  also  elected  for  the  succeed- 
ing term,  and  in  1873  elected  for  the  third  time.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  President  Hayes.  He  was  a 
prominent  candidate  for  President  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1880,  when  James  A.  Garfield  was  nominated.  Upon  the 
election  of  the  latter  Mr.  Sherman  was  chosen  as  Senator  in  place  of 
Garfield,  who  had  been  elected  to  that  office.  In  1886  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  fifth  time.  On  the  death  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hendricks  he  was  chosen  as  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate.    In 
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1892  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  sixth  time.  Mr.  Sherman's 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  by  President  McKinley,  and  his 
resignation  of  that  office,  are  matters  which  need  only  be  mentioned 
at  this  time. 

His  opinion  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  passing  the  legal-tender 
act,  as  a  war  measure,  will  be  of  interest.    He  said  : 

"  The  legal-tender  act,  with  its  provision  for  coin  receipts  to  pay  interost  on 
bonds,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  theorists,  was  the  only  measure  that 
ooold  have  enabled  the  Govenmient  to  carry  on  successfully  the  vast  operations  of 
the  war."  ♦ 

Mr.  Sherman  was  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  of  the  period 
during  the  Civil  War  and  subsequent  to  it,  and  his  work  in  restoring 
the  paper  currency  to  a  specie  value  in  1879,  as  well  as  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  National  Bank  Act  and  the  refunding  operations,  will 
insure  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  ranks  of  notable  American 
financiers. 

Hugh  McCulloch. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  distinguish  Mr.  McCulloch  from  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  held  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  the  first  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  organized  the  bureau  and  inaugurated  the  National 
banking  system,  and  he  was  twice  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Besides,  he  was  a  highly  successful  banker,  and  in  the  ability  shown 
in  the  management  of  the  public  finances  he  has  had  few  equals. 

Hugh  McCulloch  was  bom  at  Kennebimk,  Me.,  December  7,  1898, 
and  in  1833  went  west  and  settled  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ,  where  he  be- 
came Cashier  and  Manager  of  the  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indi- 
ana. Upon  the  expiration  of  the  bank's  charter  in  1857,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  its  successor,  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  he  became 
its  President,  and  under  his  management  tlie  institution  achieved  a 
high  reputation,  continuing  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie  even  during 
the  severe  panic  of  1857. 

Mr.  McCulloch  did  not  at  first  support  the  National  banking  system, 
but  afterwards  became  one  of  its  strongest  friends.  In  1863  he  visited 
Washington,  though  he  did  not  see  Secretary  Chase,  but  called  at  his 
office  and  left  his  card.  Shortly  afterward,  on  his  return  home,  he  found 
several  telegrams  requesting  his  presence  in  Washington,  and  also  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Chase  urging  him  to  accept  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. On  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Fessenden,  in  March,  18G5,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  continuing  in  office  till  1869.  From 
1871  till  1878  he  was  engaged  in  banking  in  London.  In  October,  1884, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  President  Arthur, 
holding  the  office  till  the  change  of  Administration  in  the  following 
March.     His  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Maryland,  May  %i^  1895. 

*  John  Shcrman^s  Beoollectioiis,  p.  SSL 
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Mr.  MoCallooh  believed  that  the  United  States  notes  were  a  war  ne- 
cessity, although  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  them  a  legal- 
tender.  He  declared  that  the  notes  would  be  valued  according  to  the 
public  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  redeem  them.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  began  retiring  the  greenbacks,  but  the  cry  of 
contraction  was  raised  and  the  process  stopped.  The  value  of  his  ser- 
vices in  funding  the  temporary  obligations  issued  daring  the  war  was 
very  great.  His  reports  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  replete  with  sound  information  on  banking  and 
finance.  If  his  policy  had  been  carried  out,  the  legal-tender  notes  would 
have  been  paid  off  and  permanently  retired  soon  after  the  war  ended. 

Elbridge  G.  Spaulding. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Spaulding  is  identified  with  the  legal-tender  notes 
issued  daring  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  His  relation  to  the 
financial  events  of  that  time  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  that 
period.  He  drew  up  the  original  draft  of  the  National  Banking  Act, 
but  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  made  effectiial  in  time  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Government  was  then  placed — 
an  opinion  shared  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  men  of  the 
time.  He  did  not  believe  in  greenbacks  as  a  permanent  currency,  but 
favored  their  retirement  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  advocated  a 
bank  currency  redeemable  in  gold.  On  introducing  the  legal-tender 
act  he  stated  that  it  was  a  temporary  war  measure — a  measure  of  neces- 
sity, and  not  of  choice,  that  it  would  insure  a  loan  to  the  Government 
without  interest.  This  measure  was  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
issue  of  United  States  notes  and  for  the  redemption  and  funding  there- 
of, and  for  funding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United  States/'  The  notes 
issued  under  the  first  and  second  acts  were  convertible  into  United 
States  bonds,  and  Mr.  Spaulding  greatly  deplored  the  repeal  of  tliis 
provision  in  later  years.  In  an  address  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  Mr.  Spaulding  said : 

*'  The  National  Bank  Act  requires  that  each  National  bank  which  issues  national 
currency  shall  redeem  it  on  demand  '  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.' 

In  a  normal  condition  of  the  countr>'this  requirement  means  gold  coin,  the  value 
of  which  is  regiilate<l  by  Congress.  Unfortunately,  eleven  years  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  temporar)*  *  war  currency '  issueil  in  the  form  of  greenbacks,  still  lingers 
as  an  evil  element,  and  is  declaretl  by  law  to  be  'lawful  money,'  so  that  the  banks 
can  and  do  re<leem  their  circulating  notes  in  this  depreciatiil  greenback  currency. 
This  is  practically  no  redemption  at  all." 

He  then  referred  to  the  establishment  of  the  Redemption  Bureau  at 
Washington,  and  said : 

*'  Tliis  operation  furnishes  clean  notes  for  those  that  are  worn  and  defaced,  but  it 
is  In  no  sense  an  efficient  nxlemption,  and  C4in  not  be  made  so  until  the  Government 
takes  out  of  the  way  its  irredeemable  grt^enback  currency." 

These  views  were  expressed  before  resumption,  and  when  the  green- 
back was  depreciated.     But  in  a  preface  to  his  *'  Financial  History  of 
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the  War/^  written  on  October  1, 1876,  after  the  i>ajB8age  of  the  Resump- 
tion Act,  he  says,  referring  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  act: 

"  A  constitutional  standard  of  valae  having  been  thus  established,  the  Govem- 
ment,  desiring  to  return  to  its  legitimate  function  of  coining  money  and  regulating 
its  value,  will  ultimately  wish  to  rid  itself  of  the  trouble  and  risk  incident  to  the  issu- 
ing a  paper  currency  and  redeeming  it  in  gold,  and  will  finally  repeal  the  legal-tender 
act.  This  will  leave  the  business  of  free  banking  where  it  belongs,  open  to  all  citi- 
sens,  to  be  carried  on  upon  a  gold  basis,  under  proper  legislative  restrictiona  It 
would  probably  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  legal-tender  act  should  be  repealed 
at  an  earlier  day,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  retiring  the  greenbacks  by  the 
issue  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  compound  interest  notes,  fundable  in  two  and  three 
years  into  five  per  cent,  ten-year  gold  bonds." 

He  thus  stated  the  fundamental  principle  in  regard  to  maintainin^c 
paper  currency  in  circulation  at  par  with  gold : 

**  The  wit  of  man,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  has  not  been  able  to  contrive 
any  method  by  which  a  paper  currency  can  be  circulated  on  a  par  with  gold,  unless  it 
can  be  conveniently  converted  into  gold  coin  on  demand.  It  is  not  enough  that '  the 
whole  property  of  the  country  *  is  held  liable  to  ultimately  pay  the  greenbacks.  Such 
security,  though  ample,  is  too  general  and  intangible  for  the  purpose.  This  *  whole 
Iffoperty  *  can  only  be  reached  and  applied  through  the  slow  process  of  taxation." 

Elbridge  Gterry  Spaulding  was  bom  in  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  county. 
New  York,  February  24,  1809.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest 
of  the  Massachusetts  colonists.  Both  his  grandfather  and  father  fought 
in  the  American  Revolution.  He  studied  law  at  Batavia,  and  after- 
wards at  Attica,  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  removing  soon 
after  to  Buffalo.  He  became  interested  in  the  Bank  of  Attica  and  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics*  Bank  of  Batavia.  Both  banks  were  removed 
to  Buffalo.  The  latter  institution  was  reorganized  as  the  Farmers  and 
Meehanics*  National  Bank,  and  Mr.  Spaulding  became  its  Prestdent, 
holding  this  position  imtil  his  death — the  bank  going  into  liquidation 
in  November,  1897. 

In  1836  Mr.  Spaulding  became  city  clerk  of  Buffalo,  and  in  1841  waa 
elected  an  alderman  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  by  the  Whigs  to  be  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  In  the 
following  year  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1849,  and  as  a  member  of  that  body  opposed  the  extension 
of  slavery.  In  1853  he  was  elected  State  Treasurer  of  New  York,  and 
was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  1858  and  again  in  1860.  He  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Republican  party  in  State  and  National  politics. 

At  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  he  delivered 
a  notable  address  on  *^  One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress  in  the  Business 
of  Banking,''  and  was  the  author  of  a  '^History  of  the  Legal-Tender 
Pi^>er  Money  Issued  During  the  Great  Rebellion. " 

Mr.  Spaulding  died  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  May  6,  1897. 
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ThefoPawingUblee  give  the  complete  ottctolrtatwiw^ 
jesrfMmlMtolM^  oomplled  from  the  AmmelBeporteof  theOonptralkr  of 
theComnoj.  UptoandliictiidliifflMtlieetatementearefortoiiiedejliitliemoiitli 
of  Ooiober«  and  from  107B  to  m,  f or  a  dajr  in  Deoember.  VorimthestetementieM 
of  September  SOL  It  wiU  be  leen  that  the  flymee  epproidaeteiy  repteeent  the  eoodi- 
tloo  of  the  National  banka  at  the  oloee  of  the  imptottw^  jeaia.  In  all 
are  omitted  Arom  the  tablm. 

NaHorua  Banks,  1963-1399. 


0L4MI110ATI0N. 

laes. 

1864. 
M65anfci. 

1866. 

1866. 

BnOUBCH. 

Loans  tad  dlMooBt*. 

$6,4641,068 

698.288,667 

64874701186 

6608^814.704 

U.  S.  bonds  to  oeonM  dli*a. 

881,848^260 
94,674.660 

TT.  &  bonds  and  ooenrttleo. 

6,662,600 

106,064.400 

427.781306 

OthorotMln,  bonds*  ote... 

106,009 

1,484.789 

1«,048»618 

16387.460 

IHm  tromNalfl  A  othor  Vks 

1.625,667 

84.017,086 

107.87^212 

in^u^n 

Bosl  estate,  fnmltiire,  ete. 

177,566 

2,202,818 

14.708,281 

17,184,002 

CnrreDt  ezT>ense#. ........ 

53,806 

1,021,569 

4.539.525 

5.811.258 

Preniliiinfi  psld 

2,503 

2.585.401 

2.498.778 

Checks  A  otber  cash  items 

492.138 

7,640.169 

72.809.854 

108.684349 

Bills  of  Nsri  A  otber  b'ks. 

764.725 

4.687.727 

16.247.241 

17.487,779 

Specie 

(a)  1.446.607 

(a)  44.801.497 

18,072,012 

9.226.881 

Lecsl  tenders  A  trso*l  cor. 

189.988.496 

1        205,798.578 

Total 


$16,797,644  I     $397,106,195 


LlABIUTIBS. 

Capital  stock $7,188,893 

Bnrplns  fond. 

UndlTlded  pioflU 128.030 

Natl  bank  notes  oatstan'g. 
State  bank  notes  oatstaii*g: 

IndlTldnal  deposlto !     (6)  8.497.681  I  (6)  122.166.536 

U.  8.  deposits. 

Depts  U.  S.  disb.  oflloers. 


$86,782,802 

2,010,286 

5.982,892 

45.260,504 


$1,859.768374 


$893,157,206  | 
88.713.380 
32,350.078 
171,321,903 


$1,526.962304 


(6)500,010.873 
48,170.381 


Due  Nat'l  A  oth««r  banks. 
Otber  Items 


Total 


(0)  981.178 
2.360 


34.862.884 
43,289 


174,199,998 
944.053 


$16,797,644       $297. 108. 195    $1 .359.768,074 


$415,472,869 

53.859.277 

82.598.486 

280.253.818 

9.748.025 

564.61C777 

30.420,819 

2.979.955 

137.518.274 


$1,526,962,804 


(«)  Incladlnff  other  lawful  monry. 

(e)  IncIodlDK  State  bank  clrcnlatlon  outstsiulliic. 


(6)  Including  othrr  deposits. 


mSTOBT  OF  BANKING. 
National  Battka,  ISe3-lS9»— Continued. 


oid^seir  I  CATION. 

18«T. 

1,643  tankt. 

188S. 
I,«ir6a>>kt. 

1870. 
i.MJ6Mt>. 

tunouicn. 

L<»U»U1.IA1K«0DU 

tJ.8.i™rt.Io»Ma«clr-n 
D.  e.  bouf.*  to  Mcim  il'pis 

Other Mlwki.Vm.U.  el*... 

baetriim  SUU  Bkn  i  B  kra 
Bwlotalc.  tarullare.  etc 

WOO.B7S.214 

a38,Mo.iio 

37,Hfl3.1(K> 
43,4a0.90D 

WS7.Be8.84T 
84O.48T.0B0 
37.360,160 
36317.000 
30,093.406 

•683383,106 
339,486.100 
lti.T04.000 
36.903.960 
23,330.897 
66,869,663 

3S.1SS,1SB 

S.848.383 

2,093.  M4 

108,80«.81T 

•TSa.SlS.SS8 
344,104.300 
10.189300 
93.993.800 

BB.an.sio 

30.a3S.T08 

6.397,491 

1.TB4.1M 

134.003.931 

103.378.S47 

7,848,833 
*I.T47,S70 
(.378.911 
1,819,818 
143,341.304 

37.478,166 
9,394.144 
38.021.637 

Ctaiwk*  A  other  tuuLi  Itoma 
ClflinnB-botue  bic  hugee. 
BUIiof  other  KatMUj  b'k* 
BUleoIoUKrliutk* 

13.399.403 

n.B41.104 
333.30B 

UT»a.(M4 

alDa»O.MR 

ll.B4!;974 

333.668 

IS.003.713 

9J,4S3.*7a 

BS,OHO,000 

4.613.T30 

10.776.023 

17.001.84S 

23,009.406 
BS.719.3»6 
109ft  T37 
43346.000 

l(«>l-taiu)er  aote*. 

■nvfie  per  cent.  wrtlStBrtw. 

TouX 

80.080,743 

ae.Ba«9Sc 

•1.4»0.4fl9.l>«0 

il,SB9,931.7TS 

•1.497,328.604 

•1338.398.106 

! 

40.68T.300 
2.404.697 

BtUBl      tnnd. 

DudlTbMtiraflU 

33.761  446 

36.096.883 
3.ti06.3B2 

Nkt'tbuknoteeonUUD-R 

mate  buk  note.  DotetMi-K 

393.aST.941 
4.092,183 

■96300.446 
S,0»1,7»B 

iDdlTldul  deposlU 

S40.T97.637  [        S80.B40.820 
!3,06a.n9 :         17.M3.aB0 
4.353.379 '           4.S70.4Ta 
93.111.240  '           S9.414.S97 
19.«44.M0  j         33.7aO.8M 

311,400,196 

4.616.648 

S0.06T.899 

3,839,367 

007308,618 

VttnmV  fl.dl.h.ol!lo«e. 
l>n«lo?r.tlouatl,Bik... 
Ita*  to  otlier  b-ka  A  bk-n.. 

«.  163304 
106,000,414 
99,90*087 

Bllle          Me 

1 

IWl 

•1.499,469.000 

H.  859,031,773 

•1.197.239.604 

•l,038l»K10« 

NATIONAL  BANK  aTATlSTTOa. 
NdOonai  Banlu,  lS6S-lS99—Coatinued. 


QLAMIWWATtOtl. 

I,7Mtfta^. 

isra. 

1878. 
l.mi»nliM. 

1874, 

»J»7lNIII*.. 

BnouBCU. 

InuwadkHotiiit.. 

•3l8,99fl.311 

•S§t.W3.4t9 

•856,816.563 

•9G3,8S3.n8a 

U.S.lHnd.tOHCiirrclr'ii 

BM,M0.9M 

384.4S8,S00 

389.384,400 

383.976,200 

C.S-boBrtH«»cur.rt-pH, 

M.  IBS.  160 

ie,804.7!M» 

14,WS.M10 

14.714,000 

iI.s.i»D.i*«ii»cunu» 

ll.STS.SOO 

10,300.100 

8,830,960 

iB.aeo.aoo 

OHior  *Io(>k>,  b«D.i>,eic... 

B3.tWl,lg* 

83.180,957 

94,338,125 

38.318.473 

Due  from  nkl«mla«  tgt*. 

7T.9eS.600 

8a,401.4S9 

7S,0Sa.M6 

80.488.881 

t3,31S,Ml 

43.707.61  a 

40,404,737 

48.100342 

SuetnmSUW  aka«  Bkr. 

13,Ma.30l 

ia,00H.843 

11,1S3,SS3 

11.683,873 

fiWort«W.(oniltni*.ew. 

SO.OT0.3M 

33,0H,7B6 

SS.BS^7t6 

30,190,683 

i™. 

SS5S.0-3 

ch»k.*oUi.fi)»Uit™. 

13.7M,43t 

13,808,733 

ia,391.979 

14.0OS.S17 

CtHrlBg-bonw  BwhangM. 

I14.GSS.aS9 

W).i4G.4sa 

83.881,3*3 

llS.90S.ai7 

KUknulMnkiioU* 

lS.08i.9O4 

19,0701313 

21.403,170 

21.682,886 

Fnc4loul  ciureiiOT 

s.o«i.8og 

9,270,fl78 

3.287,434 

3.393.808 

M,fl9fl.TO9 

Il',0l7,3»8 

36,907,037 

/™       rt         t« 

THreepertenic^nldiaiM 

H8S0LOO0 

84  010  000 

21  400.1WO 

ilBSIVO 

21043  084 

ToU> 

«i,Tts.0si,8er 

•l.773,SSe,333 

»l,7aO,3SO.S03 

•1,903.409.838 

iJABitm.^ 

(■.plulMock 

M60.3a5,aflU 

»*a-i,we.2i2 

•490,380,011 

1,393,427 
14,830,828 


5,WB,89T 
34,79  l.9i!:i 


KqWi  re-UiMiounlwl  - 


378,168 

81,477,839 

320,238 

33l.IS3.18B 

t30,SSS 

860.417 

289,474 

6,088,846 

»io,i}os 

893.8411,807 

080,37S 

7,402.307 

705,893 

3,379.739 

908.668 

120, 1*4671 

50S.076 

61,830,603 

811.487 

8,305.683 

7M.I37 

9,398.900 

380.303 

•  1.903, 400.(.3« 

msTonr  of  baneinq. 

National  BatUu,  J«a*-J«99— ConHnaed. 


oLustmCATlOH. 


U.S.boli.l»W««cartfl' 
U.B.I»lid«Hnh»ni1.... 
OUier  iiUick*.  T»mr!«.  rl 

bne  trom  Hifiip  iHtnKa.. 
Rgat  uute,  Itirnltnn,  i 

CDirenl  ti^tniM 

hemlonii  i«ld 

ClcaMiiB-hanH  eicbttni 
■UUafoUiMlMnk*..-. 
rneUmal  catnanj..  -  - 

•nam 

I,it>l.MBder  notei 

V.  S,  ecrtUlDBU*  ot  imt 
]>»  tram  D.  a.  Trmil 

CBpll^Moek 

Saiptns  toiuL. 

OBdlTldail  proBM 

Ilati  bull  DDtH  oaUrti 

Uunittld 

iBdiTUwI  dcpoalU 

Dtp-UU.fl.dUb.  Din  1:11 
Do*  M  KaUoiul  bulk*. 

IlatMradt««iut«l 

BtU*i«]«Ma 

ToUU 


187B. 


isre. 


1877. 


*fi7*^ 


S38.705.800  ; 

3 1,937.950 
31,B8S.0U 

4t,0ll,SOt 

4S.«98,t4B 

10.811.300 
10,888,7*0 
68.037.0  Ifl 


CSM.017.«S1 
M7.B  1^300 
10,110,800 
i(,35S.B80 
BMlS,aiO 

ei.7is.is7 


48,7«8.147 
7.608.118 

8.878,788 


«ee.eM 

81.873,789 


11,7(17.407,003  I  •1,717.908,14 


314.B7S.1GI 
7*9.793  j 

i.aftS.aoa , 
8ia.si7,a4B 

6.859,866 
4.33a,  BSO  ' 


77.128,771 

Ma«.H7t,W8 

91.018,468 

118.409,118 

9I.GS0,S10 

**,O40,171 

M.M0.47S 

470,840 

40a,7l> 

1.404.178 

1,471.784 

04,813,81* 

8.939.031 

*IIM»X» 

3.780,789 

S.4M.49a 

5,77X.tH>0 

190,981.77* 

14,907.908 

41.707,788 

«,6M,7B4 

s.Ma.iss 

^M3.1(r7 

4.MfcM7 

37.m,148 

#1.744898.(07 

NATIONAL  BAXK  STATiSTIOS. 
Ifatiawii  Sankt.  186S-189B~Continued. 


OLAMltlCATtOS. 

lltTt. 

ism. 

1881. 
f,IM5M«*. 

1SB3. 
tJM»mk>. 

M»L'»'M. 

Wt!I.MH,flBl 

si,07i.3r>e,i4i 

•1,100.177.557 

•1,330.450.818 

C.  a.  boarU  u>  Ht'iii*  dm. 

WM.aTa,7O0 

8M.tM9,SSa 

888.785,700 

387,047.060 

O.B,bm.rt.U.wur.«-pU. 

ll.TMM,8(W 

14.738.500 

15.715.000 

18,314.000 

F.S.tKA^-nlxiKl    

4a.tn7.MM] 

^a.ois,40o 

3l,t«4.000 

15,4U3.15ll 

OU»r>iHk>»>IIion<i<..- 

WMiait.!«» 

4tl,HU8.H7J 

8-ABIW.218 

68.988,030 

Daflfr«i..r»T«>H:<BU.. 

in.Tt3.(G3 

iao,iM.oi4 

138,530.405 

m.o««,io8 

ImttnmStfa^tmala,. 

M.ssa.*6e 

eo.07D.S38 

77,033.wa 

7B,OTa,lCJ7 

Daa(rauSU(«b4til».    . 

u,»M.iwa 

17,111.141 

17.B44.704 

18,405.748 

IlMl«Ut«.>tO 

47.eM.Ma 

47.784,401 

47,44(W)50 

48.988.408 

7.474.0S9 

4,047.101 

B.I8a,»0S 

PmnluiDt  ittkl 

4,lM>.itM 
10,»77.I7a 

ns.iT».ffn 

3.388,602 

14.7 18.  nu 

M(l.7S!t,«M 

3,»01,7»i 
17.X1I7.DM 

ai7,3U.ira7 

0.478,585 

(■uhllXD* 

10,381,811. 

lftB.BSl.lM 

BUKofMbntwoki 

tfl.40a,31H 

ai.B4e.3«7 

34,100.584 

85,3*4.778 

»7».W7 

)m.Ki 

888,881 

4aU14 

^p«i» 

79.013,0*1 

107.1TJ.11W 

IIS.B80.888 

100,417,188 

00,104,387 

86.478,4X1 

T.  B  MTtlflcaUi  of  depMt 

10.MO.OOO 

aiiAoiooo 

7,830.000 

».47&00O 

]>M  trsm  U.  8.  Tmuarer. 

17.0»*.8« 

"■'"■«« 

lR.tl8?.H8 

To»l 

•l,W8.mB.il7 

ia.341.Wl.KI9 

•l,3«l.MlhaM 

taMMtaM" 

LUWUTUL 

CaplUl  Monk 

•4M.4e8.GlS 

•45a.Mii.  USB 

•488.858,885 

HM,IUU.4t9 

iis.43g,i)»i 

1TO.807.41W 

ix5,DM.)iav 

CMiiTUtartpToflii 

*7.a73,8iO 

^^a^^^^l 

N.nb«ktu.tM<Hii>u>i-« 

S9i.s4e.iH 

3l7,4H.4efl 

83K.aia,i8i 

3Ib!i30.035 

saa,6oi 

■iM.i»B 

34I,T»1 

W)7.8TS 

DItMUICK  DD|>*ld 

1.S0B.4M) 

a.ioa.asH 

8.873,78: 

O.wa.oB; 

iDdlTlda*]  a>>v«iu 

7M.4M.P80 

1,103,070.183 

1.000.  Wl  .710 

7,(W><.1D0 

H,7»«.l>7t) 

D^t«U.»,dl.li.o«a«... 

S,8W.B17 

8,4<W.M1 

S.B»ft.7») 

a,78d.«rv 

tnia  to  NkUouI  Uaki.. .. . 

isa.4M.(rTn 

103.413.305 

197.35M.SM 

lM,41>l.i'B0 

U.sn.Mi 

78.>8a«» 

77.031.105 

3.11S.484 

»,»M.mi7 

4.I3S.47* 

0.703.  IM 

f.MI.Mtl 

4.«M*»78 

4.4WI,IW 

Tout 

•i.»ta,sae,«i7 

•a.34i,ew)^89S 

•3.381.800.888 

mooiTwutr 

c 


BIBTORT 
Nationoi  Banks, 


OF  BANKINO. 
J865-W9P— Continued. 


ci^seiricATios. 

t.mbnnlu. 

189*. 
t,6M  ban**. 

f.73(  bin  to. 

1886. 

Buoixcu. 

I.«>i.uddi>«»ii>l<- 

»i.SOT,*ei.a»o 

•1.3M,30S,9Ze 

•1.3*3.517.509 

•l.*70.157,«81 

ce-boaditoKcancir-D 

M  0.110  s.eoo 

317,0Sa,O5O 

SO4.T7e.700 

3KI.S84,aM 

U.B.I»»rt.W«ciirea'plt 

iu,Me.ooo 

16.7*0.DO0 

1B.01 3,000 

ai.040,900 

D.B.l»>id.«nhMirt 

13.161,350 

i3,aos.Doo 

13,880.760 

10,67*800 

Other •l«*»*iiil  Iwii'l"---- 

Tl,«09.*21 

73,440.3Sa 

77.533,841 

B1.JS1.000 

Dnetnun  »«rTekgsDM... 

iaS,S9B.B0B 

131.181,978 

133.339,*** 

1(3,117.979 

Dae  (ram  Kalloul  buiki.. 

77,903.786 

ee,409,stM 

7»,4oa,»o9 

B8.37l,a« 

SneUotn  8t4l«  twnk* 

19,«2,1M7 

i8.ws.Bia 

18,303,946 

ai.«W,*37 

61.903.083 

ll.M3,447 

ClMUIDR-lioiuc  loam  oa'U. 

la*.MB.S78 

7B,ID».U0 

a3.301,3M 

70JM.ia6 

flUtaof  other  Denki 

28.W9.9OT 

Kl.S77.9Be 

a8,l7W»9 

Miin.aa 

4aT.7M 

4U.77B 

410.003 

UT.Sa8 

g 

LMM-tMtderootea^ 

78.380.006 

87.08t,*68 

87.73WH9 

U.S.c«rtUl«te«otdepa«t 

10.840,000 

I9.M0.000 

11,780.000 

8.IM.00II 

Fin  p«r  c  loiul  irltb  Iniu. 
Dn.i™n0.a.Tn«ii«r. 

18,800.938 

15,443.106 

14.981,021 

»75,87« 

Tb« 

•3,U  0,880.9 17 

•3.397,143.474 

»a.457.67\a5a 

•S,«IT.783,eU 

Lunui». 

CwlUlauwkiHlala 

«SU,8S7.070 

f0^4,oee.a«s 

•639,360,736 

•B0O,908,S7» 

»B,787.9*S 
»4,B9*.l31 

387,430,837 

tuksmMi 

isi.m 

174.140 

133.933 

iiBjm 

iDdindiul  dipmiu 

i.ioa.40».008 

l.lIl.*3e.9U 

i.iM.Ti«(ia 

U.S.rtepomlU. 

io,oaa,T7T 

10,800.801 

11,008.788 

18.700,700 

I)ep«D.a,11.b.<nncer... 

3,7*8.863 

3,749.980 

3.000.783 

437«.i67 

Tnt  to  M*Udi»I  bull* 

30O,M7.SbU 

187.W8,»4S 

318,664.033 

M3,»«a,aT9 

8,ai9.6U3 

8,433,7U 

9.033.838 

9,100.3*0 

BtU*p*f>ble 

*.lOfl,M7 

«.41B,0M 

1.961.09)1 

3,444,»Sa 

•3.t4;i,!MU,l>17 

K.KtT.  143.47* 

«3.4»7.UT5,30a 

•S,0O7.70&«« 

NATIONAL  BASK  STATISTICS, 
irattoaal  Bantu,  1863- 1899— Coatianed. 


CtAaelHCATIOS. 

MXbafla. 

18SS. 

18W. 

1890. 
3,f7I»Mkt. 

BMUMK 

LMUUdUHRmtL. 

■l.SS3,MI.4»t 

•i.flTa.BM.ae3 

•1.8]l.B88.mil 

11.983, 8U8;30e 

u.a.ba>a«u>>«aT«oi[ii 

ise.Mi.mo 

l83.HS0.eS0 

14S.4S4.70O 

i»o.68a.ifio 

4a.2oa.ooo 

48.849,000 

41.881,000 

37,888.000 

TT.S.lHB<U0Oll«Dd 

B.BSB.DNl 

8,374.400 

3.74D;8S0 

8.078,900 

OUirr  >t>>rI»M  t>nn.i«    . 

90.T7B,*1S 

103.370,888 

Hl,»44,490 

110,000,301 

Dm  mm  nHrraMNDU.. 

13a,M0.7M 

ISS.SnT.lOO 

i«4.8e».7e« 

180,330,883 

D»trmiiN>Uoiult>m<iki- 

98.137,00* 

io7.i7s.4oa 

iiB.ao9.ss4 

111,678,147 

DDdtniD  Stale  bMik* 

ai.»B,vie 

s4,an,iOB 

38.143,081 

38.«3«,8a3 

W.BaB,l<8 

11843  193 

11903  888 

18,434  043 

P,«Wou,.p.W 

18.7«,MD 

l«.e81,368 

IB.847,803 

14,M8,T8» 

M.0«,S*O 

B1.7BS,a»3 

10S,71tl.4B3 

88,81S.39» 

nauUiii-lioDK  l«ui  «r% 

23.447.9M 

31,1*g.3S8 

30, 808,807 

18.8St,B31 

SIM,MM 

838.887 

730,483 

188,031 

TTMlo  dollan... 

I.(«>l.toD<l«ri 

nvei»rc.fun 


lsa,340,&t3 

e.iss.ooo 


f.-.m.MS.W?       #817.840.164        9887.8^ 


403.885        1,48S.0t 


5.707  .S81  I 


0.034,188.330   <3.777,S7S.71W  I  •3.933.673,087     •3,048,088,838 


BISTORT  OF  BANKING, 
NtOUmal  Banks,  1803-1899— Caotiaasi. 


CT,ABe  incATiOR. 


O.a.bODiUloMcDroil 
Up8- t»DilH«ntiui(l-., 


BsnlfaUU.Bb: 

CumBtexp«i*«,,. 


CBSblMDI*.... 
ClMrlDB-bODK 


i3,a3>i.woi     lae.uMM 


1GS,HB.IW) 
Wi,e48,ItB 
143,B33.10« 


313.e3D,M 

loe.asG.te 

ss,ea-j,M 


I     Sl.»ai,81B,t9S 
ltM»,7M,BM 

is.oai.uoo 

»),TeO,3(W 

ie,i3aooo 

ieTJS8.3U 
3S4^1.3U 
lS4,TW,33i) 


irtuUaiul  omrenci'-,  - 


83T,nB 

307,898,  o: 
e33s«.3i 


S8s.e<n 

B1,1B3.M8 

3i.oza.7S9 


.  •3,a37,s6«,aio 


10,488,701 

2oa.8es,2eo 

U,4T0.00U 

i.3saios  I 
«;(,i80. 340.607  S3,a4a.3 16.336 


318.04  l.SSl 
1I9.S1S.47S 

87.oeo.iMg 

8,BI3.3M 
1,389,071 

•8,413.474.873 


CaplUI  alonk  pud  In 


DBdlTlda4pioat«... 


SIW9, 808.017  ttt)' 1,8 12.060 

339,931,032  240,736.602 

114,003,884  100,388,808 

146.089.409  170.973.11 

74,178  7S,01 

1.808,137  1.317.9(1 

1,704.450.177  l.SS8.399,7e 


244.937, 170 
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PART  II 


BANKING  UNDER  STATE  LAWS. 


STATE  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Establishment  of  the  first  State  banks  —  Difficulty  of  procuring  statistics—  Condition 
of  banks  from  1811-1829  —  Banks  of  the  United  States  and  State  banks,  1811- 
1840— State  banks  from  18»i-1898—  Financial  heresies  from  1811  to  1861  —  Vari- 
ous laws  under  which  banks  were  organised  —  Losses  through  bank  failures  — 
States  as  bank  stockholders  —  Early  proposal  to  tax  State  bank  notes — FaihuM 
of  State  banks. 

Development  of  the  State  Banking  Systems. 

In  no  particular  has  the  progress  of  the  United  States  been  more 
marked  than  in  the  improvement  of  its  banking  systems.  Much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  losses  caused  by  State  bank  notes  prior  to  the 
Civil  War»  and  it  is  probable  that  these  losses  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. But  the  State  banks  of  to-day  are  generally  different  from 
what  they  were  in  those  times.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  well 
managed  and  operating  under  as  rigid  laws  and  as  careful  official  super- 
vision as  the  National  banks. 

The  historian  searching  for  materials  will  usually  find  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  minute  accounts  of  all  the  wars  that  have  devastated  the 
earth,  but  will  find  long  intervals  of  silence  in  regard  to  the  peaceful 
developments  of  mankind.  So  it  is  in  banking  history — the  failures 
and  losses  seem  to  have  been  recorded  with  painstiiking  accuracy,  but 
the  great  and  incalculable  benefits  which  banks  have  conferred  upon 
the  business  of  the  country  are  seldom  mentioned.  It  is  well  to  bear 
these  considerations  in  mind  in  reading  the  history  of  the  early  State 
banks,  and  to  renieinWr  that  wliile  there  were  undoubted  losses  from 
the  imperfections  inlierent  in  the  diverse  banking  systems  well-nigh 
inseparable  from  the  primitive  conditions  of  those  times,  the  State 
banks  existing  before  the  Civil  War  were,  nevertheless,  of  great  l>ene- 
fit  to  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  country.  The  **  red  dog'' 
and  *'  wildcat "  currency  of  these  banks  is  generally  held  up  as  an  ex- 
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ample  of  the  impropriety  of  permitting  banks  to  issue  notes,  but  the 
banks  which  always  redeemed  their  notes,  even  after  the  Government 
suspended  specie  payments,  seem  to  have  been  forgotten. 

First  State  Banks  Organized. 

The  first  banks  in  the  United  States  were  organized  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts  and  New  York.  The  Bank  of  North  America,  in 
Philadelphia,  although  organized  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  received  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on 
April  1,  1782.  This  was  a  perpetual  charter,  but  was  repealed  in  1785, 
and  renewed  from  time  to  time  until  1864.  Charters  were  also  granted 
to  this  bank  by  other  States,  notably  by  Massachusetts  in  1782 — Massa- 
chusetts granted  a  charter  to  a  bank  of  its  own,  namely,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bank,  located  in  Boston,  on  February  7,  1784.  The  Bank  of 
New  York  began  business  in  1784  under  articles  of  association  drawn  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  was,  subsequently,  on  March  21,  1791,  char- 
tered by  the  New  York  Legislature.  The  Federal  Constitution  was 
under  consideration,  but  had  not  gone  into  actual  operation  when  these 
banks  commenced  business. 

The  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered  February  25, 
1791,  exactly  seventy-two  years  before  the  date  of  the  National  Cur- 
rency Act,  which  took  effect  February  25,  1863,  and  about  a  month  be- 
fore the  charter  was  granted  to  the  Bank  of  New  York  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State. 

The  ideas  of  the  time  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  States  in  relation  to  banks  of  issue,  were  such  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  greater  contest  as  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  charter  banks  of  issue  than  there  was  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  exercise  the  same  power.  The  prohibition  in  the  Constitation 
of  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  by  the  States  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  applying  only  to  bills  issued  solely  on  the  credit  of  the  State, 
and  to  have  referred  to  the  issue  of  bills  by  the  State  Treasuries  be- 
fore, during  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  which,  in  many  instan- 
ces had  resulted  so  disastrously.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  idea 
that  the  bills  of  a  chartered  bank  came  under  this  category,  even  if  the 
State  held  stock  in  the  bank,  although  this  question  afterwards  arose. 

State  Bank  Statistics. 

The  first  systematic  effort  to  obtain  and  compile  statistics  showing 
the  condition  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  the  need  of  which 
had  loug  been  felt,  was  in  the  passage,  in  July,  1832,  of  a  resolution  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  lay  before  the  House  yearly  thereafter,  such  statements  relating  to 
the  banks  organized  under  State  laws  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
several  State  officials.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  such 
infoniiatioii  u|x>n  this  subject  vkA  was  made  public  was  obtained  princi- 
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pally  by  individual  eifcnt,  any  general  information  of  the  oooditloii  of 
the  banks  being  procured  wiUi  great  diflUmlty,  and  siieh  statistioi  even 
as  were  obtained  being  f  oond  very  imperfeet  Mr.  Niles,  in  paUisliing 
in  the  *'  Register''  a  table  derived  from  the  report  of  Seeretary  Craw- 
ford of  18^,  giving  the  capital,  drcolation,  deposits  and  specie  of  the 
banks  in  1819,  said:  **It  will  be  seen  tiiat  the  preceding  retains  ate 
very  imperfect,  as  for  instance,  the  capital  paid  in  in  Maryland  is  given 
at  186,290,  whereas  it  is  neariiy  eic^t  millionsof  doHars.  Several  of  the 
other  items,  I  know  from  various  documents  in  my  possession,  ate 
pretty  nearly  correct,  yet  some  are  also  mnch  deficient.'* 

Mr.  Googe,  in  his  ''Short  History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking 
in  the  United  States,"  *  also  says,  that  ''efforts,  extending  over  seven 
years,  to  collect  the  aocoonts  of  the  banks  of  the  country,  had.  proved 
sonnsatisfaetory  in  results,  and  so  little  success  had  eroimed  the  labon 
of  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Niles  in  the  same  direction,  that 
it  was  not  thou^t  worth  whUe  to  arrange  fcnr  publication  tlie  materials 
that  had  been  procured.  To  collect  and  arrange  the  accounts  of  five 
or  six  hundred  banks  which  are  or  which  had  been  scattered  throoi^ 
twenty-four  States  and  two  or  three  Territories,  would  be  no  eaqr 
task." 

In  the  report  of  Secretary  Crawford  on  the  condition  of  the  bankSg 
January  8,  1836,  there  is  printed,  on  page  216,  a  statement  taken  from 
"  Blodgett^s  Economica,"  giving  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  banks  in 
the  several  States,  their  capital,  circulation  and  specie,  in  various  years 
from  1774  to  1804 ;  but  an  accompanying  note  says  tliat  probably  many 
of  the  amounts  given  are  largely  conjectural.  The  statement  is  printed 
below  in  a  condensed  form,  and  is  the  only  one  containing  information 
of  any  kind  as  to  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the  years  named.  In 
this  table  the  amounts  are  expressed  in  millions  of  dollars : 


Tear,     i 


1^ 

.IS 


1774 

•  •  •  • 

1784 

8 

1790 

4 

17W 

6 

17W 

10 

17W 

17 

1794 

17 

1T95 

23 

1T95 

84 

Tear. 


Mill. 
14.0 
10.0 
0.0 
16.0 
18.0 
20.0 
21.6 
10.0 
16.5 


Mill.       MiU. 


12.0 
2.6 
0.0 
11.6 
11.0 
11.6 
U.O 
10.5 


12. 
2. 
12. 
17. 
18.0 
18.0 
10.0 
10.2 


.1 

.6 

.0 

1 


h 


1T07. 
1706. 
1700. 
1800. 
1801. 
1808. 
18US. 
1804. 


81 
82 
36 
60 


Mill. 
116.0 
U.O 
17.0 
17.6 
17.0 
16.5 
16.0 
17.6 


Mill. 

MUl. 

IIO.U 

I19.S 

0.0 

19.S 

10.0 

21 .2 

10.6 

SI  .8 

11.0 

22.4 

10.0 

22.6 

11.0 

1    SI.0 

14.0 

80.5 

Secretary  Crawford,  in  his  report  on  the  currency,  made  to  Congress 
in  February.  1820, t  estimated  the  capital,  specie,  circulation  and  loans 
of  the  banks  of  the  country,  for  the  years  1818,  1815  and  1819,  as  fol- 
lows : 


•Puce  280. 


t  "*  Bllk>tt*8  PuDdloff  Srstem,**  pp.  785  to  737. 
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Tsar. 

Capitai, 

Specie. 

CirculcMon. 

LocMt. 

1818 

MUlions. 
$66.0 
88.0 
125.0 

Millioos. 

$28.0 

16.6 

21.5 

MilliODB. 

962.  to  170. 
99.  to  110. 
46.  to  68. 

Millions. 
$117.0 
160.0 

1816 

1819 

107.0 

In  this  report  he  also  gives  a  statement  of  the  bank  capital  for  the 
years  1814  to  1817,  by  States,  ^'  so  far  as  it  was  known  at  the  Treasury.** 
This  statement  he  believed  to  be  substantially  correct,  for  the  reason, 
as  stated  by  him,  that  it  was  based  upon  the  applications  made  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  compositions  of  the  stamp  duty  of  about  one 
per  cent. ,  which  duty  was,  by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  August  2,  1813, 
imposed  upon  the  amount  of  notes  issued  by  incorporated  or  unincor- 
porated banks.  The  act  further  provided  that,  in  lieu  of  this  duty,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  agree  with  any  of  the  banks  to  an 
annual  composition  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of 
the  annual  dividends  made  by  them  to  their  stockholders.  The  aggre- 
gates of  bank  capital  given  in  the  years  named  are  as  follows :  1814, 
180,378,504;  1815,  $88,185,823;  1816,  $89,380,709;  1817,  $125,676,446. 

In  respect  to  the  bank  capital  given  for  the  year  1817,  Mr.  Crawford 
says  that,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  permanent  accommodation 
enjoyed  by  stockholders  in  their  respective  banks,  the  active  bank  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  Referring  to  the  custom  then 
prevalent  of  paying  bank  capital  with  stock  notes,  he  says. 

**  Sach,  it  is  believed,  has  been  the  process  by  which  the  capital  of  most  of  the 
banks  has  been  formed,  which  has  been  incorporated  since  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war.  as  since  that  time  banks  have  been  incorporated  not  because  there  was  cmp- 
ital  seeking  investment,  not  because  the  places  where  they  were  established  had  oonn' 
merce  and  manufactures  which  required  their  fostering  aid,  but  because  men  without 
active  capital  wanted  the  means  of  obtaining  loans  which  their  standing  in  the 
community  would  not  command  from  banks  or  individuals  having  real  capital  and 
established  credit.  Hence  the  multiplicity  of  local  banks  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  countr}'  in  particular  parts  of  the  Union,  which  by  the  depreciation  of  their  paper 
have  levied  a  tax  upon  the  communities  within  the  pale  of  their  influence  exceeding 
the  contributions  paid  by  them.*' 

Mr.  Crawford  also  gives  a  table,  by  States,  showing  the  condition  of 
the  banks  for  the  year  1819,  which  table,  however,  he  admits  to  be  im- 
perfect, and  ill  which  the  items  of  capital,  circulation  and  specie,  for 
the  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  (the  only  ones  given),  are  stated 
to  be  on  the  authority  of  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  Legislature.  The  aggregates  of  the  principal  items  of  the  State 
banks  as  taken  from  Mr.  Crawford's  report,  together  with  those  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  as  taken  from  a  report  of  its  condition  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  are  stated  on  the  following  page : 
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Capiial, 


Loans, 


State  banks. $72,840,770 

Bank  of  the  United  States.     84,973.828 


Total. 


$107,814,508 


$73.e23,6m 
29,WS,668 

$108,568,284 


DepofiU, 


lion. 


$11,182,155    $85,770,006 
5.494,417       8,810,111 

$18,828,502  ,  $30,581,014 


Specie, 


$8,888,746 
8,264.479 


$18,0«IJBH 


In  1831  Mr.  Gbdlatin  made  an  estimate  of  the  nomber,  capital,  oir- 
oolation,  deposits  and  specie  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1811, 1815, 1816, 1820  and  1829,  and  also  a  similar  estimate  for  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  and  the  last  two  of  the  years 
named.     These  estimates  have  been  combined  in  the  following  table  :* 

State  Banks, 


TSABS. 


1811 
1815 
1818 
1880 
18» 


Number 
of  banks. 


Capital,     :  CtrcuUUUm, 


88 
208 
248 
307 


$42,810,600 

82,250,500 

80,8&S,422 

102,110.811 

110.192,268 


$22,700,000 
45,500,000 
68,000.000 
40,841.574 
48.:S74,014 


DepotUe, 


$81jM4,960 
40,781419 


Specie, 


? 9.800,000 
7,000.000 
19,000.000 

14,989,848 


Bank  qf  the  United  States. 


Ykabs. 


1811. 
1820. 
1829. 


Number 
of  banks, 

1 
1 
1 


CapUaL     i  CHreuUUion. 


$10,000,000 
85,(IU().000 
35.000.000 


$5,400,000 

4.2?1,770 

13.048.964 


DepotUs, 


$4,7Q6J(11 

14,778,809 


Specie, 


$5,800,000 
8,147,977 
7.175,274 


Mr.  Gallatin  gives  a  list  of  328  banks  in  operation  in  1830,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $110,101,898  (exclusive  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States);  and  of  129  banks,  having  a  capital  of  824,312,339.  which  had 
failed  or  discontinued  business  since  January,  1811.  A  list  of  thirty- 
six  banks  whose  capital  was  not  known  is  also  given.  He  further  gives 
a  statement  of  the  discount  on  bank  notes  during  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  from  1814  to  1817.  t 

**  Eliott's  Funding  System''  J  gives,  on  page  984,  a  statement  of  the 
number,  capital,  circulation,  loans  and  deposits  of  the  banks  of  the 
country  on  January  1,  for  various  yeai-s  from  1811  to  1840,  which  is 
frequently  quoted  and  often  erroneously  credited  to  various  writers  on 
finance.     (See  top  of  following  page  for  statement.) 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Elliott  1  that  fifty-five  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $67,036,265  and  circulation  of  $23,577,752,  faUed  in  1841. 
The  total  bank  capital  of  that  year  is  stated  by  liim  at  $317,642,692, 
and  the  circulation  at  $121,665,198;  and  he  also  states  that  in  nearly 
c^ery  instance  the  capital  of  those  banks  which  failed  was  entirely  lost. 

♦  **  Coitflderatloiw  on  the  Currency  an«l  Rankinir  S>'stcm8  of  the  Unltcnl  State*,*' 
Phllaik'lphla,  1831,  pp.  45,  4»  and  63.  f  Finance  Report,  187ft,  p.  IW. 

t  Hou.He  Kx.  IKx».  No.  15, 1st  Sew.  28th  Conjrrew. 
I  *'  Elliott's  Fumlinir  Sytem."  p.  1,176. 
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The  ftct  of  June  23,  1836,  which  made  it  the  dntj  of  the  Seoretaty 
of  the  Treasury  to  select  and  einpio;.  as  depoeitories  of  the  publio 
money,  banks  incorporated  by  the  several  States,  required  that  each 
bank  should  fumiah  to  him  as  often  as  he  might  require,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding once  a  week,  statements  setting  furth  ttieir  condition  and  busi- 
ness ;  and  that  the  Secretary  should  at  the  commencement  of  each  see- 
sion  lay  before  Congress  a  statement  of  the  number  and  names  of  the 
banks  employed  as  depositories  of  the  public  money,  with  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  amount  deposited  in  each,  as  shown  by  tlie  returns  re- 
ceived by  him.  Tliis  act  also  provided  that  no  bank  should  be  selected 
which  did  not  redeem  its  notes  and  bills  in  specie  on  demand,  nor  which 
should,  aft«r  July  4,  1836,  issue  or  pay  out  any  note  or  bUI  of  a  less  de- 
nomination than  five  dollars.  The  act  further  provided  that  thereBft«r 
no  notes  or  bills  of  any  bank  which  issued  currency  of  a  less  denomi- 
nation than  five  dollars  should  be  received  in  payment  of  any  debt  due 
to  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  also  nnder 
its  provisions,  compilations  of  the  reports  of  the  deposit  banks  were 
prepared  at  the  Treasury  Department  and  transmitted  to  Congrees  at 
sundry  times.  Hany  of  these  statements  are  published  in  the  reporta 
of  the  Secretaries,  from  1834  to  the  dat«  of  the  passage  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Act  of  August  6,  1846. 

The  following  statement,  derived  from  the  report  of  Secretary  Wood- 
bury for  September  31,  1636,  eihlbitsthe  condition  of  thirty-six  of  these 
banks  on  June  1,  and  of  eigtity-nine  on  November  1,  1836  :  * 

Rssocacs.  ^Tbii^      ■  "STi,';^- 

Loans  BDd  dlaoounts tlQS,49S,(0).T4  tlfl8.vn.no. » 

etoclM B,18(,Me.4fi 

Rcal«tat« l.tBi84a.J7  8,{H],«n,» 

Due  from  other  banks IT.WT.SSO.W  SB.SSE.ni.7D 

N'oUa  or  other  baalm 10.we,no.(£  1«.U^SH.ST 

Specie ia,13a(IG^1S  11^00,912. « 

Otber  resources L2.{iaa,ei3.«8 

Totals ll8a,aS,08S.« 

•  Finance  Report,  18W--3a,  p.  TS6. 
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The  table  shown  oa  next  page  *  exhibits  the  {vinolpal  itenu  oMi- 
tained  in  tlie  returns  of  the  State  banks  of  the  oountr;,  yeariy,  from 
1834  to  1863.  and  for  each  period  of  ten  yean  from  1883  to  1^  and 
for  the  period  of  five  years  from  1893  to  1898. 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  Htatiatica  indioatea  that  daring  the 
period  from  1790  to  1811,  when  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  SUtea  waa 
in  operation,  the  growth  of  State  banks  was  very  slow,  there  being  bat 
eighty-nine  of  sucti  institutions  in  operation  in  the  latt^  year.     Im- 

*It  <■  nail  imiy  logUte  thst  (be  returns nuute to  tbe Comptroller ot  tbeCurreney 
t9  State  banks  are  purely  voluntary,  aud  therefore  tbe  ilatUtlca  compiled  from  moll 
Tetunw  are  very  InMnnplele.  Tbey  repreaent,  boweTer,  tbe  beat  Intortnatloii  andla- 
ble  Id  revmrd  t«  tbe  State  banklDH  Id 
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mediately  npon  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  Federal  bank,  In 
1811,  an  enormous  crop  of  8tiitel)itnl(.soame  intoezi8tence,aiid  in  1816 
there  were  two  hundred  and  eight  of  them. 

State  Banks,  183^-1898. 
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The  contest  between  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  bank  party,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  former,  has 
been  considered  in  another  chapter,  and  notwithstanding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1816,  State  banks  had 
become  permanently  fixed.  The  detailed  histories  of  banking  in  the 
several  States  will  show  to  what  excesses  the  State  bank  party  carried 
their  ideas. 

Erronbous  Ideas  in  Rrgard  to  Bank  Notes. 

The  creation  of  wealth  by  means  of  bank  notes  was  the  great  heresy 
of  the  period  between  the  years  1811  and  1861,  as  the  creation  of  wealth 
by  Gk>vemment  issues  and  flat  has  been  the  chief  financial  heresy  since 
that  date. 

The  early  State  banks  of  the  Eastern  States  were  organized  and 
managed  generally  on  sound  business  principles.  There  was  real  wealth 
and  a  thriving  commerce  which  rendered  them  a  necessity.  Having 
something  of  a  monopoly,  their  profits  were  large.  But  their  success 
was  warped  into  the  service  of  thoee  whoee  ideas  were  less  sound,  and 
was  cited  as  proof  that  all  that  was  necessary  under  the  primitive  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  newer  settled  States  was  a  liberal  issue  of  bank 
paper.  In  the  lack  of  individual  moneyed  capital,  banks  were  started 
based  on  capital  created  by  the  State,  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  or  upcm 
land,  which  was  abundant  and  cheap.  To  start  a  bank  and  issue  notes, 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  their  redemption  in  cash,  was  so  easy 
a  way  of  acquiring  the  property  of  others  that  even  honest  men  be- 
came sharpers,  and  dishonest  men  invented  every  conceivable  method 
of  misleading  the  public  with  banking  devices.  The  legislatures 
sought  to  control  this  tendency,  but  were  frequently  led  by  crude  ideas 
to  make  matters  worse.  Even  the  protective  laws  they  did  enact  were 
hard  to  enforce.  The  idea  that  credit  money,  instead  of  being  an  instru- 
ment of  wealth  was  in  very  truth  wealtli  itself,  had  taken  a  strong  hold 
of  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  legislators  could  not  get  over  the  notion 
that  by  chartering  banks,  with  capital  created  by  the  State,  or  permit- 
ting individuals  to  start  banks  on  capital  which  was  only  capital  by 
courtesy,  they  were  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  public  by  the  exact 
amount  of  the  bank  notes  issued.  The  inevitable  results  foUowed, 
and  the  disa-sters  of  successive  financial  crises  gradually  taught  the 
public  something  of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  banking  issues.  The 
older  States,  having  had  nmch  experience  in  their  colonial  existence, 
were  the  first  to  learn  how  to  control  the  management  of  banking  capi- 
tal. Among  so  many  States  and  Territories  there  were  always  some 
where  the  laws  were  loose  and  ineffective,  and  there  was  room  in  those 
for  the  bank  expert  to  exercise  his  dangerous  knowledge  of  the  credulity 
of  the  public,  and  its  desire  of  apparent  gain. 
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How  Banks  Wbrb  Organized  in  the  Various  States. 

The  State  banks  of  the  period  from  1811  to  1861  were  either  in8tita> 
tions  composed  of  private  stockholders,  who  furnished  all  the  capital^ 
working  under  certain  regulations  laid  down  in  special  charters,  or  in 
general  banking  laws,  or  they  were  entirely  capitalized  and  managed  by 
the  State,  or  they  were  constituted  partly  with  State  and  partly  with 
private  capital,  the  management  being  similarly  divided. 

Which  one  of  these  systems  was  the  best  has  been  left  very  much  in 
doubt.  In  some  States  the  purely  State  management  of  a  State  bank 
resulted  most  disastrously,  as  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Florida, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  while  the  State  banks  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
were  weU  managed  and  solvent  institutions.  In  Kentucky,  Illinois  and 
Tennessee  there  was  more  than  one  bank  managed  by  the  State  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  success  of  these  banks  varied  in  the  same  State. 
Neither  did  private  State  banks  with  special  privileges  do  much  better. 
The  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  institutions  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  to  do  with  their  success  or  failure.  If  a  bank  was  really 
needed,  to  carry  on  a  legitimate  trade  and  commerce,  it  was  most  gen- 
erally a  success,  but  if  started  under  never  so  good  auspices,  where  not 
needed,  it  generally  ended  disastrously.  Thus  a  banking  system  sao- 
ceeded  well  in  Louisiana  under  almost  identical  laws  with  those  of 
banking  systems  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Florida,  which  were  most 
ridiculous  failures.  The  banking  laws  of  Michigan  were  very  similar 
to  those  of  New  York,  but  the  banks  in  the  latter  State  were  generally 
successful  while  those  of  Michigan  became  a  by-word  and  a  hissing. 
These  discrepancies  were  somewhat  due  to  the  difference  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  several  laws,  but  not  altogether  ;  because  as  long  as 
banks  were  allowed  to  be  started  where  there  was  no  legitimate  busi- 
ness for  them,  no  power  on  earth  could  force  them  to  do  a  legitimate 
business  however  wisely  that  business  was  de6ned  in  the  law. 

Wben  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861,  order  was  beginning  to  oome 
out  of  the  general  confusion  in  regard  to  banking  which  had  prevailed 
in  many  of  the  States.  The  advantages  of  a  general  banking  law  as 
opposed  to  special  charters  were  almost  universally  acknowledged.  The 
necessity  of  some  special  security  for  and  supervision  of  the  issue  of 
currency  was  beginning  to  be  seen. 

Of  course  it  is  a  question  whether  the  development  of  State  bank- 
ing currency  in  the  right  direction  would  have  beneOted  the  country  as 
tiiucli  as  the  National  banking  system  with  its  currency  has  done. 
Speculation  in  this  line,  however,  may  not  be  unprofitable.  If  instead 
of  issuing  legal-tender  notes,  and  afterwards  sweeping  State  bank  cur- 
rency out  of  existence  by  a  prohibitive  tax  to  make  way  for  a  new  class 
of  banks.  United  States  bonds  had  been  permitted  by  the  United  States 
(iovemnient  and  by  all  the  States  to  be  the  basis  of  the  currency  issae 
by  the  State  banks,  it  is  possible  that  a  better  permanent  currency 
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would  have  been  obtained,  and  that  the  greenback  and  silver  dollar 
heresies  would  never  liave  arisen  to  plague  the  people. 

Losses  by  State  Bajtk  Failubbs. 

The  losses  to  the  public  under  the  various  State  systems  of  banking 
were  undoubtedly  large,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  detailed  history 
of  the  several  States.  Exactly  how  large  will  never  be  known,  because 
the  records  of  the  period,  in  this  respect,  are  surprisingly  incomplete. 
The  information  for  the  period  from  1789  to  1864  can  only  be  obtained 
from  the  following  sources:  **  Blodgett's  Economica,'*  **  Elliott's  Fund- 
ing System,"  **  Thompson's  Bank  Note  Reporter  and  Counterfeit 
Detector,''  **  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine"  and  the  *' Bankers'  Maga- 
zine," **  Niles'  Register,"  **  Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Bank- 
ing System  of  the  United  States,"  by  Albert  Gallatin,  reports  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress  since  1832,  and  the  reporta 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  From  all  these  sources  nothing 
more  than  a  partial  estimate  can  be  made,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
loss  to  note  holders  was  about  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  losses 
to  depositors  and  stockholders  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  Proba^ 
bly,  however,  the  loss  to  note  holders  was  the  principal  loss,  as  the  free 
issue  of  bank  notes  under  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States  permitted  the 
payment  of  deposits  in  these  notes  whenever  called  for.  The  runs  on 
the  banks  were  not  made  by  the  depositors,  but  by  note  holders.  The 
loss  to  8to<*khol<lers  was,  no  doubt,  less  than  might  appear  if  we  com- 
pare banks  of  the  period  before  1864  with  those  now  in  existence.  Cap- 
ital then  was  apt  to  be  only  partially  paid  up.  In  the  worst  class  of 
banks  where  tlie  greater  part  of  the  losses  occurred,  it  probably  con- 
sisted of  stockholders'  notes  of  little  or  no  value.  The  losses  experi- 
enced by  depositors  in  State  banks  becoming  insolvent  at  the  present 
time  are  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  losses  by  failures  of 
State  banks  under  the  old  regime.  A  depositor  before  1864  could  gen- 
erally get  notes  of  his  bank  for  his  check  if  nothing  else,  and  these 
he  could  use  unless  there  was  a  run  on  his  bank.  Even  then  he  could 
use  them  at  a  discount. 

Without  seeking  to  minimize  the  losses  under  the  State  banking 
systems  of  the  past,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  as  great  a  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  them  as  they  will  bear. 

The  circulating  notes  of  the  State  banks  were  subject  to  violent 
expansion  in  times  of  confidence,  and  as  sudden  a  contraction'  when 
distrust  occurred.  This  was  due  to  the  lack  of  a  uniform  control  upon 
issues.  The  cost  of  exchange  was  also  immensely  increased  by  the 
lack  of  unifonnity  in  the  credit  of  the  banks  in  the  several  States  at 
the  commercial  centers. 

To  sum  up  the  State  banking  systems  as  they  existed  before  the 
organization  of  the  National  banking  system,  it  will  be  well  to  quote 
the  language  of  Mr.   Woodbury,   Secretary  of  the  Treasury,   in  his 
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report  for  1836,  as  to  what  was  lacking  to  make  them  safe  and  ser- 
viceable : 

*'  If  all  the  States  would  unite  in  adding  a  few  judicious  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  discounts  as  compared  with  capital  and  deposits,  and  on  the  safe  kind  of 
security  to  be  taken  for  them,  with  the  requirement  of  frequent  publicity  of  their 
condition  in  detail,  and  of  rigid  accountability  to  periodical  examinations  by  legis- 
lative authority,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  our  currency  would  become  stable ;  in- 
deed it  deserves  consideration  whether  under  such  circumstances  the  whole  monop- 
olies of  banking  might  not  with  public  advantage  be  entirely  abolished  and  the  bank- 
ing privilege  under  the  above  restrictions,  securities,  limitations  and  requirements, 
particularly  if  the  personal  liability  of  the  stockholder  be  added,  might  not  safely  be 
thrown  open  to  all/* 

States  as  Holdbrs  of  Bank  Stocks. 

Many  of  the  States,  chiefly  Southern  and  Western,  authorized  bank- 
ing corporations  with  the  State  as  part  or  sole  stockholder,  and  simi- 
lar to  the  organizations  in  the  States  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  In  nearly  all  of  the  States,  banks  specially  chartered 
were  the  favorite  organizations.  The  amount  of  currency  issued  was 
frequently  twice,  and  in  many  instances  three  times,  the  amount  of  the 
nominal  capital  of  such  banks.  These  charters  were  thus  very  valua- 
ble, and  the  State  Legislatures  were  besieged  by  applicants  for  such 
special  privileges.  Governor  Snyder,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1813,  vetoed 
a  bUl  granting  charters  to  twenty-five  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  nine  miUions.  In  the  ensuing  year  a  bill  was  passed,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  over  the  second  veto  of  the  Governor,  authorizing  forty-one  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  seventeen  millions,  of  which  only  one-fifth 
part  was  required  to  be  paid  in.  Of  this  number  thirty-seven  went  into 
operation.  Many  of  these  institutions  had  but  a  nominal  capital,  con- 
sisting chiefiy  of  notes  given  by  the  stockholders  for  the  amount  of 
their  shares.  Such  banks  had  usually  but  an  ephemeral  existence,  and 
fifteen  of  the  number  which  were  organized  ip  Pennsylvania  &iled 
within  four  years  of  the  date  of  their  organizations.  In  other  cases 
charters  of  banks  authorized  by  the  New  England  and  Southern  States 
were  disposed  of  to  non-residents,  who  organized  banks  of  circulation 
with  little  or  no  capital,  and  the  citizens  of  other  remote  States  suffered 
great  loss  from  the  worthlessness  of  such  bank  issues.  As  late  as  1854 
the  circulation  of  one  of  the  principal  Western  States  consisted  chiefly 
of  notes  issued  by  two  banks  in  Georgia,  which  circulated  upon  the 
personal  credit  of  two  or  three  of  their  non-resident  stockholders,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  character  and  management  of  the  banks 
which  isHued  them. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  referring  in  1831  to  the  condition  of  the  banks  at  an 

early  day,  says : 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  liuiik  of  the  l'nite<l  States  deprivtHi  thecountry  of  a  for- 
eijoi  capital  of  more  than  #7,0(K),U)()  investt^l  in  the  stock  of  that  institution,  and 
which  was  accordingly  remitted  abroatl  durint?  theyearthat  preceded  the  war.  ♦.  ♦ 
The  creation  uf  new  State  banks  in  order  to  till  the  chasm  was  a  natural  consequence 
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of  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  is  usual  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  expectation  of  great  profits  gave  birth  to  a  much  greater  number 
than  was  wanted.  From  January  1,  1811,  to  January  1, 1815,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  new  banks  were  chartered  and  went  into  operation,  with  a  capital 
of  about  forty,  and  making  an  addition  of  near  thirty  millions  to  the  banking  capi- 
tal of  the  country.'* 

He  estimates  the  notes  in  circulation  in  1811,  including  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  (28,100,000;  in  1815,  before  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  at  $45,500,000;  and  in  1816,  at  $68,000,000; 
the  increase  in  the  circulation  during  the  first  fifteen  months  after  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  being  about  fifty  per  cent.  In  1820  this 
amount  had  been  reduced  to  $44,863,000.     He  further  says: 

*^  So  great  a  reduction  in  the  issues  of  the  banks  could  not  have  been  effected 
without  a  corresponding  diminution  of  their  discoimts.  Debts  contracted  during  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  while  the  currency  of  the  country  was  depreci- 
ated, became  payable  at  par.  The  distress,  therefore,  that  took  place  at  that  time 
may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  excessive  number  of  State  banks  incorporated  subse- 
quent to  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  to  their  improvi- 
dent issues.  The  numerous  failures  which  had  preceded  the  year  1819,  or  have  since 
taken  place,  have  also  been  principally  due  to  the  same  causes.  We  have  an  account 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  banks  that  failed  between  January  1, 1811,  and  July  1, 
1830;  the  capital  of  one  himdred  and  twenty-nine  of  these  amotmted  to  more  than 
134,000,000,  stated  as  having  been  paid  in.  The  whole  amount  may  be  estimated  at 
near  thirty  millions,  and  our  list  may  not  be  complete.  The  capital  of  the  State 
banks  now  existing  amounts  to  about  llOmillions.  •-  On  a  total  capital  of  140  millions, 
the  failures  have  amounted  to  thirty  millions,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
Of  the  actual  loss  incurred  we  can  give  no  account.  There  are  instances  in  which 
the  stockholders,  by  paying  for  their  shares  in  their  own  notes,  and  afterward  re- 
deeming their  notes  with  the  stoek  in  their  name,  suffered  no  loss ;  and  this  fell  ex- 
clusively on  the  holders  of  bank  notes  and  depositors."  ♦ 

As  early  as  1831  it  was  proposed  to  tax  out  of  existence  the  issues  of 
State  banks.     On  this  point  Mr.  Gallatin  says :  t 

*'  Congress  has  the  power  to  lay  stamp  duties  on  notes,  on  bank  notes  and  on  any 
description  of  bank  notes.  That  power  has  already  been  exercised ;  and  the  duties 
may  be  laid  to  sueh  an  amount,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect 
the  object  intended.  This  object  is  not  merely  to  provide  generally  for  the  general 
welfare,  but  to  carrj*  into  effect  in  conformity  with  the  last  paragraph  of  the  eighth 
se<*tion  of  the  first  article,  those  several  and  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  vest  in  Congress  exclusively  the  control  over  the  monetary  system  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  mori'  particularly  those  which  imply  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  cur- 
rency. ♦  ♦  ♦  Conjfress  may,  if  it  deems  it  proper,  lay  a  stamp  duty  on  small 
notes  which  will  put  an  end  to  their  cireulation.  It  may  lay  such  a  duty  on  all  bank 
notes  as  would  convert  all  tiie  ))auks  into  i>anks  of  disc'ount  and  deposit  only,  anni- 
hilate the  pat>er  currency.  an<l  render  a  Rank  of  the  Unite<l  States  unnecessar>'  in 
reference  to  that  object.  But  if  this  last  nie»u««ure  should  be  dt»emc*d  i>emicious  or 
I»rove  imprattieable.  Congress  must  resort  to  other  and  milder  means  to  regulate  the 
currency  of  the  eountr>'."  J 

*^  Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Bunking  System  of  the  United  States,** 
p.  60.  t  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

t  Justice  Story,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  of  Briacot  and  othm  vs.  The 
Bank  of  the  CommoniceaHh  of  Kentucky  (XI  Peters,  349),  says :   **  The  States  may  ere- 
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The  New  York  Free  Banking  Law. 

After  the  New  York  free-banking  law  had  been  perfected  hj  various 
endments,  and  subsequent  to  1850,  a  number  of  the  States,  among 
Ich  were  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
liana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  adopted 
I  system  which  had  proved  so  satisfactory  in  New  York.  The  Massa- 
Lsetts  and  Louisiana  acts,  in  addition  to  the  many  excellent  features 
:;he  New  York  act,  required  an  ample  reserve  to  be  kept  on  hand,  and 
>  contained  other  restrictions,  which  were  subsequently  embodied 
:he  National  Bank  Act.  In  nearly  all  the  States  which  adopted  the 
3-banking  system,  charters  for  banks  were  still  granted  which  author- 
1  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  without  security  and  in  excess  of 
litaL  These  were  more  profitable,  and  therefore  in  most  of  the  States 
;  few  banks  were  organized  under  general  laws.  In  other  States  the 
t  features  of  the  New  York  law  were  omitted.  The  shareholders  were 
I  made  personally  liable  ;  the  security  required  was  not  sufficient; 

notes  were  issued  in  proportion  to  the  stock  and  bonds  deposited, 
I  not  in  proportion  to  the  cash  capital ;  no  provision  was  made  for 

prompt  redemption  of  the  notes  at  any  commercial  center,  and  a 
jority  of  the  directors  and  shareholders  were  frequently  non-resi- 
its.  Many  of  the  organizations  were  not  banks,  in  any  true  sense 
the  word,  but  were  associations  without  capital,  located  at  places 

easily  accessible,  and  owned  by  non-residents  who  availed  them- 
res  of  ill-considered  legislation  to  convert  their  bonds  into  currency 
*ates  higher  than  the  market  value — drawing  the  interest  on  their 
ids,  but  transacting  little  or  no  business  at  the  place  of  issue.  When 

bonds  depreciated  in  value,  and  any  considerable  amount  of  notes 
"e  presented  at  their  counters  for  redemption,  the  banks  failed,  the 
irities  were  sold  by  the  authority  of  the  States,  and  the  avails  were 
^ributed  among  the  note  holders. 

The  Governor  of  Indiana,  referring  to  such  banks,  says  in  his  message 
1853: 

**  The  speculator  comes  to  Indianapolis  with  a  bundle  of  bank  notes  in  one  hand 
the  stock  in  the  other  ;  in  twenty-four  hours  he  is  on  the  way  to  some  distant 
it  of  the  Union  to  circulate  what  he  denominates  a  legal  currency  authorized  by 
Legislature  of  Indiana.  lie  has  nominally  lo<>atiKl  his  bank  in  some  remote  part 
be  State,  difficult  of  access,  where  he  knows  no  banking  facilities  are  required, 
intends  that  his  notes  shall  go  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  will  have  no  means 
emanding  their  rtnlemption." 

The  Governor  of  Michigan,  in  his  message  for  tiie  same  year,  says* 

*'  At  present  we  are  giving  charters  to  the  issues  of  banks  about  which  we  actn- 
know  nothing,  in  whose  management  we  have  no  participation,  and  are  thus 

tmnka,  as  well  as  other  corporations,  upon  private  capital,  and  may  rightfuUj  au- 
•ize  thera  to  issue  bank  bill*  or  notes  i\»  currency,  subject  always  to  the  control  of 
irrcss,  whose  powers  extend  to  the  entire  regulation  of  the  currency  of  tlie 
itry/' 
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literally  paying  a  large  tribute  for  what  generally  in  the  end  proves  to  be  a  great 
curse." 

Gk>vernor  Ford,  in  a  message  to  the  Legisl&ture  of  New  Jersey,  says: 

*'  In  many  cases  our  banks,  although  ostensibly  located  in  New  Jersey,  have  their 
whole  business  operations  conducted  by  brokers  in  other  States.  The  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  organized  and  located,  without  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  business  of  the  place,  is  destructive  to  all  the  legitimate  ends  of  banldng." 

The  New  York  **  Journal  of  Commerce,"  hi  June,  1853,  referring 
to  the  same  subject,  says: 

**  The  operators  in  these  schemes  have  turned  to  the  West,  and,  under  the  free- 
banking  laws  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  are  prepared  to  flood  the  channels 
of  circulation  with  their  notes.  It  is  not  Western  capital  that  is  seeking  profltable 
employment,  nor  is  it  Eastern  capital  invested  at  the  West.  Not  a  dollar  of  the  new 
currency  will  be  issued  where  it  is  likely  to  be  presented  for  redemption." 

The  rates  of  exchange  between  the  money  centers  and  pohits  in  the 
South  and  West  were  necessarily  high  under  the  old  State  banking 
systefus.  Exchange  on  New  York  city  in  1859  averaged  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  per  cent.,  and  in  1860  one  per  cent.  This  was  due  to 
the  diversity  in  the  credit  of  the  State  banks  and  the  lack  of  uniform- 
ity of  value  in  their  notes. 

Failures  of  the  Eakly  State  Banks. 

In  1782  the  first  State  bank  in  Massachusetts  was  authorized.  From 
1805  to  1810  the  bank  notes  in  the  State  were  depreciated  and  very 
unstable  in  value,  and  a  number  of  the  banks  failed.  In  1814  nearly 
all  of  the  banks  outside  of  New  England  were  compelled  to  suspend 
specie  payments,  and  luost  of  them  were  either  closed  or  continued 
with  great  loss  to  their  creditors.  In  1829  the  Farmers'  Bank  of 
Belehertown  suspended,  with  a  capital  of  §100,000  ;  the  Sutton  Bank, 
with  a  capital  of  8100,000,  and  the  Brighton  Bank  with  a  capital  of 
1150,000  failed.  In  1836  the  Naliant  Bank,  of  Lynn,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  «242,965,  failed.  From  1837  to  1840  the  Chelsea,  the  Kilby, 
Middling,  Interest,  La  Fayette,  Franklin,  Commonwealth,  Middlesex, 
of  Cambridge,  American,  Commercial,  Fulton,  and  Hancock  banks 
failed. 

It  is  claimed  that  during  tiie  period  from  1837  to  1844,  thirty-two 
banks  suspended,  tiie  circulation  of  which  was  redeemed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Roxbury  Bank. 

From  1844  to  1855  only  two  banks  failed  ;  in  1857  one  more  was 
added,  but  it  is  understcxxi  that  the  circulating  notes  of  these  three 
were  redeemed  in  full.  The  total  failures  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
whole  period  was  fifty-two. 

The  first  State  bank  organized  in  Rhode  Island  was  in  1791.  In  1809 
the  Farmers'  Exchange  Bank,  of  (iloucester.  failed,  with  a  circulation 
of  8580,000,  and  assets  of  but  §86.46;  in  1829  the  Farmers  and  Me- 
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chanics'  Bank,  of  Pawtucket,  failed.  No  loss  was  sustained  beoanse 
of  its  circulating  notes.  In  1832  the  Burrville  Bank  failed,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  (49,000,  which  was  finally  redeemed  without  interest.  The 
other  creditors  and  the  shareholders  received  nothing.  In  1836  the 
Scituate  Bank  faUed,  but  redeemed  its  circulation  in  full,  and  there- 
after reopened.  In  1843  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Bank  failed, 
and  a  part  of  its  circulating  notes  was  finally  redeemed.  In  1857  five 
banks  failed,  and  in  1858  three  others,  some  of  which  redeemed  their 
circulation  in  full  while  others  defaulted.  The  total  failed  banks  in 
Rhode  Island  was  thirteen. 

In  1792  the  first  State  bank  was  organized  in  Ck)nnecticut.  In  1825 
the  Elagle  Bank  failed,  with  a  circulation  of  (1,163,237,  and  assets 
estimated  at  the  time  of  failure  to  be  worth  (300,000.  The  result  was 
a  large  loss  to  note  holders.  The  Derby  Bank  also  failed,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  (80,000,  entailing  almost  a  total  loss. 

In  1799  the  first  bank  was  organized  in  Maine.  By  1829  the  Gastine, 
the  Hallowell  and  Augusta  banks,  with  a  total  circulation  of  (460,000, 
failed.  Before  this  time  the  Wiscasset,  the  Kennebec  and  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  banks  had  also  failed.  A  large  amount  of  the  circulation  of 
these  banks  was  a  total  loss  to  note  holders.  From  1837  to  1839  the 
Globe  Bank,  the  Washington  County  Bank,  the  Frankfort  Bank,  the 
Stillwater  Canal  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Oldtown,  failed,  with  heavy 
losses  except  to  note  holders.  Eleven  other  banks  failed  prior  to  1854, 
of  which  it  is  stated  the  circulation  was  redeemed  in  full.  In  that  year 
the  Shipbuilders*  Bank  and  the  Canton  Bank  failed,  with  heavy  lofltea 
to  the  holders  of  their  notes.  In  1855  the  Mousam  River  Bank  and  the 
Grocers'  Bank  failed.  Most  of  the  circulation  of  these  two  banks  was 
redeemed.  In  1856  one  other  bank  failed,  and  in  1857  five  others,  bat 
their  circulation  was  largely  redeemed.  The  total  failed  banks  in  Maine 
during  this  period  was  thirty -seven. 

The  Sanford  Bank,  which  failed  in  1861,  up  to  January  1,  1863,  had 
only  paid  a  imall  amount  of  its  circulation  ;  the  Norombega  Bank,  of 
Bangor,  had  redeemed  its  circulation,  but  no  information  Is  given  as 
to  other  liabilities:  the  Atlantic  Bank,  which  failed  in  February  1860, 
had  redeemed  itF  circulation,  but  no  other  information  is  given;  the 
Mariners'  Bank,  of  Wineasset,  had  redeemed  its  circulation,  and  had 
remaining  some  real  estate,  the  proceeds  of  which  could  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  other  creditors. 

The  first  State  bank  was  organized  in  New  Hampshire  in  1792.  By 
1809  the  Cheshire,  the  Hillsboro  and  the  Coos  banks  had  failed,  with 
heavy  losses  on  circulation.  Between  1839  and  1845  the  Concord  Bank 
failed,  with  a  circulation  of  (88,000  and  deposits  of  (70,000;  the  Wolf- 
boro  Bank,  with  a  circulation  of  (38,000,  and  the  Lancaster  Bank,  with 
a  circulation  of  (48,000,  also  failed.  But  a  small  amount  of  the  oirou- 
lating  notes  and  no  other  claims  were  paid  by  these  banks.  Daring 
this  period  eight  other  banks  failed,  some  of  which  redeemed  their  dr- 
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calation  in  fall.  The  total  of  failures  in  New  Hampshire  daring  the 
period  was  foarteen. 

In  1862  the  bank  oflOicialB  of  New  Hampshire  reported  that  the 
Weare  BaniL,  which  had  saspended  at  Hampton  Falls,  with  a  capital 
of  950,000,  and  with  assets  amounting  to  $104,341,  from  which  it  had 
collected  about  $44,000,  had  nearly  redeemed  its  circulation.  The  Ex- 
eter Bank,  which  failed  in  1860,  was  reported  to  have  been  nearly 
liquidated. 

In  1806  the  first  bank  was  organized  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  It 
was  an  institution  the  capital  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  State.  In 
1812  it  failed,  causing  a  loss  of  over  $200,000  to  the  State,  but  the  note 
holders  and  other  creditors  were  paid  in  full  when  its  affairs  were  finally 
closed  in  1845.  In  1839  the  Essex  Bank  failed,  with  a  circulation  of 
$66,262  and  deposits  of  $3,798.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  circulation 
was  paid  from  the  assets  of  this  bank.  In  1862  the  Black  River  Sav- 
ings Bank  had  paid  final  dividends  amounting  to  65.82  per  cent,  on  its 
liabilities,  while  the  affairs  of  the  Middlebury  Savings  Bank  were  nearly 
closed,  but  with  almost  a  total  loss  to  creditors. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  first  bank  chartered  was  in  1791.  In 
the  years  before  1831  the  following  banks  had  failed :  In  1819,  Bank  of 
Niagara,  capital  $400,000;  1820,  Bank  of  Hudson,  capital  $300,000; 
1825,  Bank  of  Washington  and  Warren,  capital  $400,000;  Bank  of 
Plattsburg.  capital  $300,000;  1827,  Aqueduct  Association,  capital  $90,- 
000;  1829,  Bank  of  Columbia,  capital  $160,000;  Middle  District  Bank, 
capital  $500,000;  1830,  Franklin  Bank,  capital  $500,000. 

The  failed  banks  whose  liabilities  were  secured  by  the  Safety-Fund 
i^ystem  are  as  follows : 

Bank  of  Buffalo,  capital  $200,000,  circulation  $111,234;  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Buffalo,  capital  $400,000,  circulation  $174,782;  City  Bank 
of  Buffalo,  capital  $400,000,  circulation  $127,845;  the  Wayne  County 
Bank,  capital  $100,000;  Commercial  Bank,  of  New  York,  capital  $600,- 
000;  Commercial  Bank,  of  Oswego,  capital  $250,000;  Watervliet  Bank, 
capital  $250,000;  Clinton  County  Bank,  capital  $200,000;  Lafayette 
Bank,  capital  $500,000;  Bank  of  Lyons,  capital  $200,000;  Bank  of 
Oswego,  capital  $150,000.  AU  the  liabilities,  including  circulation  of 
the  above  banks,  were  paid  in  full  from  the  safety-fund  deposit.  The 
liabilities  of  the  banks  amounted  to  $3,000,000,  but  only  $138,277  was 
realized  from  their  assets. 

Subsequent  failures  were :  The  Canal  Bank,  of  Albany,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $300,000,  circulation  $185,531;  Lewin  County  Bank,  capital 
$100,000,  circulation  $150,000,  with  no  other  liabilities;  Yates  County 
Bank,  capita],  $100,000,  circulation  $148,958;  Bank  of  Orleans,  capital, 
$200,000,  circulation  sS200,000.  The  Canal  Bank  paid  no  creditors  ex- 
cept note  holders.  The  Yates  County  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Orleans 
paid  the  largest  part  of  the  note  holders.  The  failure  of  the  Lewis 
County  Bank  was  complete. 

21 
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Failubbs  Under  the  New  York  Free  BAjxKmot  System. 

Under  the  free  banking  system  inaugurated  in  1838,  there  were  fifty- 
seven  failures,  which  resulted  as  follows,  viz : 


Name  or  Bank. 


CireulaHon 
QvMbamding, 

l^oth  Ward  Bank $11,306 

lfi.4B6 

45,000 


Bank  of  Tooawanda.. , 
Millers*  Bank  of  Clyde 


Farmers*  Bank  of  Seneca  County. 

City  Trust  and  Banking  Company. 
Chelsea  Bank. 


Alleflrany  County  Bank. 


Bank  of  America,  Buffalo.. . 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Buffalo. 
Bank  of  Lodi 


Bank  of  Glean. 


Bank  of  Westdm  New  York, 


Bingham  ton  Bank. 


Cattaraugus  County  Bank. 


Erie  County  Bank 

Mechanics*  Bank,  Buffalo.... 
Merchants*  Exchange  Bank.. 


Phoenix  Bank,  Buffalo. 
Staten  Island  Bank. . . . 


St.  Lawrence  Bank 

Union  Bank,  Buffalo 

United  States  Bank,  BuflUo 

Washington  Bank,  Buffalo 

New  York  Banking  Company 

State  Bank  of  New  York,  Bufllalo 

Farmers*  Bank  of  Orleans. 

Clinton  Bank 

Bank  of  Brockport 

Hamilton  Bank 

Flurmers  and  Drovers*  Bank 


Atlas  Bank,  Clymer. 


Walter  Joy*s  Bank. 
James  Bank 


Bank  of  New  Rocbelle. 


187,880 
27,848 

1,200 


23,846 

8,061 
00,020 

0,080 
05,025 
81,706 

8,846 
60,124 

8,224 
74,808 
16,825 

84no 

68,010 

6,181 

87,418 

10,720 

04,800 

66^ 

47,760 

27,400 

10,702 

40,475 

10,400 

46,160 

41,627 

10,286 

11,240 

2,800 

24,825 

2,682 

25,000 

8,245 

5.871 

120,008 

48^ 

60,700 

76,748 

80,000 

6.118 

81,000 

88,000 


Flarmers*  Bank  of  Onondaga 

Merchants  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Oswego 

Eighth  Avenue  Bank 100,000 

Bank  of  Carthage 68,648 

BmpireCity  Bank,  New  York 110,464 


Bate 
paid. 

M 

66 

94 
Par 

74 
Par 
Par 

25 

80 

86 

76 

78 

76 

07 

88 

74 

87 

76 

74 

79 

77 

86 

60 

72 

68 

65 

81 

78 

86 

80 

82 

81 

77 
Par 

42 

80 
Par 

60 

80 
Par 
Par 

75 

07 
Par 

01 

81 
Par 

85 

77 

94 
Par 
Par 
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Nam.  ow  BAHK-Omtinn^f.                       SSSS^,  ?SSl 

Exchange  Bank,  Buflhdo tl^^BBS  Par 

State  Bank,  Saoketts  Harbor 48,4flB  Par 

Island  City  Bank 00,fiB8  Par 

Hamilton  Exchange  Bank 48,016  84 

Ontario  County  Bank 48,088  Par 

PrattBankof  Buffalo 8U000  94 

Chemung  County  Bank 68,107  Par 

Pine  Plains  Bank 88,860  Par 

Dalrymen^s  Bank 81,470  Par 

Agricultural  Bank,  Herkimer 80,688  Par 

Lake  Mahopac  Bank 40.400  Par 

OataractBank SU668  98 

BankofAlbany 06,078  Par 

Bank  of  the  Capitol 78,440  Par 

J.  W.  Rumsey  ft  Co/8  Bank 81,160  Par 

National  Bank  of  Albany 04,160  Par 

Medina  Bank 100488  Par 

Brockport  Exchange  Bank 41,618  Par 

Total $8019,886 

Of  this  total  of  fifty-seven  failed  banks  under  the  free  banking  law 
of  1838,  twenty-nine  were  within  the  first  five  years,  and  had  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  $12,233,374.  Their  seouritiefi,  consiBting  of  stocks, 
bonds  and  mortgages,  were  sold  for  9953,371,  entailing  a  loss  of  $601,- 
966.  The  avails  of  these  twenty-nine  banks  were  only  seventy -four  per 
cent,  of  the  circulation,  with  nothing  for  the  other  creditors.  The 
losses  to  the  note  holders  occurred  only  in  the  case  of  those  banks 
which  had  deposited  State  stocks  other  than  those  of  New  York.  Of 
the  entire  number  failing,  but  twenty-three  redeemed  their  circulating 
notes  in  full.  At  the  end  of  1862,  the  Reciprocity  Bank,  of  Buffalo, 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  Receiver.  The  circulation  at  date  of  failure 
amounted  to  $159,577.  The  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  Orleans  and  the 
Yates  County  Bank  were  still  unsettled. 

Failures  m  Indiana. 

From  1852  to  1857,  and  prior  to  the  panic,  fifty-one  of  the  ninety- 
four  free  banks  and  private  institutions  in  Indiana  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing failed,  with  almost  entire  absence  of  payment  to  note  holders  or 
other  creditors.  The  amount  of  circulation  and  other  liabilities  have 
not  been  obtained  for  these  banks.  During  1863  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America  at  Clinton  was  redeemed  at  the  Southern  Bank 
of  Terre  Haute  at  ninety  cents.  The  circulation  of  the  State  Stock 
Bank  at  Peru  was  redeemed  at  the  Bank  of  Goshen  at  eighty-five  cents, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  New  York  and  Virginia  State  Stock  Bank 
was  redeemed  at  par.  The  circulation  of  the  following  banks  was  re- 
deemed by  the  Auditor  of  the  State  from  securities  which  had  been  de- 
posited with  him :  Bank  of  Albany  at  ninety  cents.  Bank  of  Albion  at 
par.  Bank  of  Gosport  at  par.  Bank  of  Perryville  at  par.  Bank  of  South 
Bend  at  par,  Boone  County  Bank  (genuine)  at  par.  Bank  of  T.  Wads- 
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worth  at  ninety-one  cents,  Bank  of  Rockport  at  par,  Central  Bank  at 
par,  Farmers^  Bank  of  Jasper  at  ninety-one  cents,  Kalamazoo  Bank  at 
par,  State  Bank  of  Marion  at  ninety  cents,  Savings  Bank  of  Indiana 
(genuine),  at  sixty-nine  cents;  Wayne  Bank,  at  Logansport,  at  par; 
Wayne  Bank,  at  Richmond,  at  par,  and  Agricultural  Bank,  at  par. 
In  the  notice  of  the  Auditor  of  the  State  it  is  set  forth  in  italics  that 
persons  sending  notes  ''  will  take  particular  notice  ^*  that  no  other  sus- 
pended bank  notes  are  redeemed  at  his  office. 

The  bank  reports  from  Minnesota  show  that  on  January  1, 1863,  the 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Rochester  was  being  redeemed  at  sixteen 
and  a  quarter  cents  on  the  dollar,  Chisago  County  Bank  at  nineteen 
and  a  quarter  cents,  Filmore  County  Bank,  twenty  cents;  Bank  of 
Owatonna,  twenty  and  three-quarter  cents;  Exchange  Bank,  twenty 
one  and  a  quarter  cents ;  Central  Bank,  thirty  cents ;  Nicollet  County 
Bank,  thirty-five  cents ;  Bank  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  seventy  cents ; 
Bank  of  St.  Paul,  ninety-eight  cents,  while  the  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  Redwing  was  provided  for  at  pax. 

Michigan's  Early  Banking  Expsribncb. 

The  banking  system  of  the  State  of  Michigan  prior  to  1863  was,  as 
practiced,  entirely  based  upon  frauds.  It  is  current  history  that  the 
Bank  Commissioners  were  carefully  watched  with  a  view  to  transport- 
ing specie  from  banks  already  examined  to  those  which  it  was  supposed 
they  were  about  to  visit.  Gk)ld  and  silver  never  before  circulated  so 
freely  or  traveled  so  rapidly,  and  if  the  same  well-filled  boxes  or  bags 
were  found  in  several  banks  in  succession,  some  official  was  ready  to 
swear  that  the  bonaflde  ownership  was  vested  in  the  present  possessor. 
Sometimes  it  passed  the  commissioner  by  rapid  transit  on  the  road; 
sometimes  it  was  transported  by  night ;  sometimes,  arriving  too  late,  it 
was  handed  in  at  the  back  door  of  the  banking  house  while  an  exami- 
nation was  in  progress.  But  there  were  some  banks  that  had  no  amount 
of  even  borrowed  specie.  The  Bank  of  Sandstone,  for  instance,  never 
had  any  specie,  and  although  its  liabilities  exceeded  (38,000,  it  had  no 
assets  of  any  kind  at  the  time  when  it  was  reported  upon.  The  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Shiawassee  had  in  the  safe  but  seven  coppers  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  paper,  while  it  had  bUis  in  circulation  to  the  amount 
of  $22,267.  The  Jackson  County  Bank  was  discovered  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  have  many  large  and  well-filled  boxes,  but  on  being  opened 
and  examined  it  was  found  that  while  the  top  was  covered  with  sQver 
dollars  there  was  nothing  below  but  nails  and  glass.  The  only  box 
containing  silver  brought  into  the  room  and  sworn  to  by  a  director 
present  as  the  property  of  the  bank  was  afterward  the  subject  of  an 
action  by  the  director  against  the  Receiver  of  the  bank  for  its  recovery, 
claiming  it  as  liiH  own  individual  property.  A  settlement  of  the  bank's 
affairs  proved  that,  with  an  indebtedness  of  some  9?0,000,  it  had  not 
more  than  ^,000  of  available  assets.     It  was  reported  by  the  Bank 
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Oommiflsioners  in  December,  18S9,  that  only  three  chartered  banks,  with 
one  branch  bank,  and  four  organized  under  the  general  law,  ont  of 
sixty  recently  established,  were  then  in  existence.  The  report  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State,  made  at  the  same  time,  enumerates  forty- 
two  banks  under  injunction,  and  exhibits  the  condftton  of  their  affairs 
so  far  as  ascertained.  His  report  is  an  exhibition  of  a  large  amount 
due  creditors,  with  little  or  no  avaihible  assets  with  which  to  liquidate. 
It  is  estimated  thatjthe  cireuUtioii  outstanding,  which  was  a  total,  loss 
to  the  note  holders  of  the  State,  was  not  less  than  81.000,000. 

Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  passed  free-bank  laws  in  1851,  1853 
and  1855,  respectively.  Few  of  the  banks  organized  under  these  laws 
escaped  disastrous  failure,  either  prior  to  1857  or  in  the  panics  of  that 
year  and  of  1861.  Immense  loss  was  entailed  upon  all  of  their  credi- 
tors. At  these  two  periods  most  of  the  banks  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  failed,  either  because  their  business  was  transacted 
without  any  actual  supply  of  capital  or  from  reckless  management. 

It  is  stated  in  "•  Elliott's  Funding  System,''  page  1,176,  that  in  1841, 
out  of  banks  having  a  capital  amounting  to  1317,642,692  and  circula- 
tion of  $121,665,198,  fifty-five  banks,  with  a  total  capital  of  $67,036,265 
and  a  circulation  of  $23,577,752,  failed.  In  nearly  every  instance  the 
capital  of  these  banks  was  entirely  lost. 

In  the  financial  report  for  1838  the  balance  of  public  deposits  due 
from  banks  which  had  suspended  specie  payments  amounted  to  $2,345,- 
535,  including  the  Comiuercial  Bank,  of  Buffalo,  the  Mobile  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Alabama,  the  Planters'  Bank,  of  Mississippi,  at  Natchez, 
the  AgricultunU  Bank,  of  Natchez,  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  at  Louis- 
ville, the  Franklin  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  the 
Bank  of  Michigan  at  Detroit,  and  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank 
at  Detroit. 

The  following  list  of  129  banks,  with  capital  amounting  to  $24,212,- 
339,  and  thirty-six  banks  of  which  the  capital  was  not  known,  are  banks 
enumerated  by  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  previously  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  *'  Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System  of  the 
United  States  "  : 


Massachusetts.  Capital. 

Esm-x $m,im 

New  BiMlford 150,000 

Northampton, 75,000 

Farmers'  (Belchertown) 1(X),0(K) 

Brighton 150,(XK) 

Sutton 70,000 

Total  ( six  banks) $845,000 

Maine. 

Maine $;i00,000 

Penol)seot l.'WKOOO 

Wi8oa«8et 100,000 


Capital. 

Ilallowell $150,000 

Kenuebeek 100,000 

Pa88amaquoddy 50,000 

Castine 100,000 

Lincoln  and  Kennebec 200,000 

Total  (eight  banks) $1,150,000 


Rhode  Island. 

Farmers  and  Mtvh.,  Pawtuxet .     ^300,000 
Farmers'  Exrh'ge,  (iloueester 

Total  (one  l>ank) $300,000 
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Nbw  Hampsbire,  Q^Mdl. 

Com »]00,000 

CoDcora 2B.fi00 

Total  (two  bankB) "$128,601 

COHNBCTtCUT. 


toul  (two  banks) leoo.UOO 

New  Yobk. 

J.  Barker's  EirhanRe »1«,2S0 

Utlca  Inaurance  Company 100,000 

Columbia 167,650 

Hndson 110,000 

Niagara 108,000 

PlattBbnrg 300,000 

Wublnston  and  Warrea 400,000 

New  York  MaDufftctarlng  Co..  700,000 

Franklin 510,000 

Middle  District 487,776 

CiitAklll  A(inodiicI.\Hvut'latiuu 

Total  (tan  banks) 13,978,678 

New  Jerset. 

Jerser  City  Bank (900,000 

PatCTBon 160,000 

State  Bank,  Trenton 92,400 

Protection  and  Lombard 300,000 

Fi«nklln 800,000 


MamitHiIiirinj; 150,000 


Total  (aerea  banks) 11,142,400 

Pennstlvama. 

WashinKioii     t02,«n> 

TarmerE  and   Meohanlca'    of 

OrwDiAsllr  74,4'$& 

Tannen   and   Mechanica'    of 

Pittabnrs fiS.!IS7 

Jnotata 1M,47K 

Marietta     and     Snsqaebanna 

Trading  ('ompan)-         3aB,4.'<0 

PennK)  Ivanla  .Vi^cullunl  and 

>Iiuiurac.-(aiiD{(  Bunk      110,102 

Delaware  Bridge »Si,TI.'i 

AlleKheny 144,S07 

Beaver T8,9«.'> 

8«alarB 75.075 

Center !W,«lll 

Mnntlngdon l«l,l«i 


Columbia 

«ii«,seo 

77,688 
134.7Ba 
«4,883 

Fayette,  New  Balem 

Total  (flliteen  banks) 

Delawakb. 

Farmers   and   Mechanics'    of 

Delaware 

|l,8Ii;558 

$46,000 
H5,000 

»110,000 
157,500 
107,802 

Martland. 

Ctonococheagne 

Caroline 

103,04j 
132,075 
838,540 

86,280 
(1,831,183 

•001,300 

Planters'  Prlnoe  George  Ctonnty 

Total  (nine  banks) 

District  of  CoLtnuu. 

3ea,B>5 

1«8,385 
(1,867,460 

•60,000 

aa,68o 

133,880 

a^Doo 

1».480 

ai.oi» 
9a,4«> 

80,000 

30,000 

30,000 

»431,4I& 

Franklin 

Total  (toar  banks) 

Ohio  County 

(.liHrl.-MoT.  M.andC.  Co 

Monongalia 

Farmers  and  Mechanics',  Har- 

Farmers',  HerchanU  and  Me- 
chanlus',  Jefferson  Connty.. 

.       .         L'nion 

Total  (U'D  banks) 

SOHTH  CaROUNA. 

Bertie 
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South  Cabouna.  OapUti. 

cbcffftw iao,ooo 

HMnbQrg 

Toua  (one  bank) 180,000 

Gborou. 

Dwieii. #480,000 

Total  (one  bttnk) #480,000 

Louisiana. 

Planten' Bank $900,000 

Bank  of  Louisiana 734,000 

Total  (two  banks) 1094,000 

Alabama. 

PlantersandMerohants' Bank.  $164,175 

Tombeckbe 158,067 

Steamboat... 15,000 

Total  (three  banks) $887,113 

Tbnhxsssb. 

Fayetterille  Transfor. $110,000 

Fanners  and   ICeohanics*  of 

Nashville 180,900 

NashTlUe  and  branches 904,500 

Tennessee  Bank  (old) 871,107 

Three  branches  of  Tennessee 

Bank 800,000 

NashTille  branch  of  Tennessee 

Bank 206,775 

Rogersrille  branch  of  Ten- 
nessee Bank 67,140 

Total  (foor  banks  and  ftve 
branches) $9,929,782 

Rbntuckt. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics*  of 
Lexington  (stock  and  notes  at 

par) $489,700 

VersalUes 111,180 

Kentucky  and  branches 9,756,220 

Flemingsburg 61,626 

Limestone 185,825 

SbepherdsTiUe 55,880 

Hinkston  Exporting  Company .  50, 120 

Newcastle. 40,520 

Cynthiana 47,900 

Center  Bank  of  Kentucky 120,000 

Union  of  Elizabethtown 89,400 

Farming  and  Commercial  Bank  87,219 

GreenTille 46,640 

Newport 54,700 

Southern  Bank  of  Kentucky. . .  117,222 


OaplUi. 

Fwinen' of  HaRodrtmrg $61,000 

FkmMrs*  of  Somerset 9Mn9 

Lancaster  EzportlDgCompaDj      80^900 

Inrarance 

BarfoersTiUe 

CumberiaiidBankof  BorkriUe  

Burlington 

Bank  of  Cofaimbia 

Frankfdrt 

Georgetown 

Greensburg 

Green  Blver 

Christian  Bank. 

Bank  of  Henderson..  '. 

Bank  of  Washington. 

Commercial  Bank  of  LouisTUle   

Mount  Sterilng 

Morgantown 

MontioeUo 

Fanners*  Bank  of  JeMamine 

OwlngsTlIle 

Petersburg  Steam  Mill 

Ftamers*  Bank  of  Gallatin 

Ftamers   and    Meohanlcis*  of 

Logan 

Farmers  and    Mechanics*  of 

Shelbyville 

Farmers  and   Mechanics*    of 

Springfield 

Winchester  Commercial 

Commonwealth  Bank.(9,000,000  Nominal) 

Total  (eighteen  banks). . . .  $4,807,481 

Obio. 

Miami   Exporting    Company, 

Cincinnati $468,906 

Columbia,  New  Lisbon 50,000 

GranviUe  Alex*n  Society 19,008 

Farmers*  Bank  of  New  Salem.  57,000 

German  of  Wooster 95,000 

Muskingum 97,800 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'    of 

CincinnaU 184,776 

Cincinnati 916^480 

Dayton  Manufacturing 61,689 

•  Lebanon-Miami  Banking  Com- 
pany   86,401 

UrtMina  Banking  Company. . . .  40,665 
Farmers  and  Mechanics*  Man- 

facturing,  Chillicothe 90,575 

Hamilton 99,707 

ZanesTille  Canal  and  Manufac- 
turing Company 71^185 
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CapUat. 

WBrtUnloa MOO.OOO 

I*keEHe 100,000 

StenbenrlUe 100,000 

MtukiiiKiim  ol  ZonesTlUe 100,000 

JeffenoD  County 

Bank  ol  XenlK 

Tolal  (eighteen  banks). . . .  •1,911,1T« 


Ilunoib.  OqiMflt. 

niiiKrfie •ioe.ratt 

EdwardBTllte BT.IOO 

Total  (two  bwikB). «lfl9,»10 

H1S80DBI. 

Bank  of  Mlssoori •SSO.OOO 

Bank  of  St.  LonlB 150,000 

Total  (two  banks) $400,000 

HlCHlOAN. 

Monroe 910,000 

RECAPITULATION. 
One-hundred  and  twentj-nlne 

banks 931,812,38e 

Total  (two  banks) t^7,^4      Tblrt)--«lx  baniu Not  known 

FdUed  Banks  Other  than  National,  1864-1896  (CetOs  Omitted). 
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The  reports  of  iDsolvent  8tat«  banks  show  that  158  banks  paM 
dindendt  to  creditora  of  100  per  cent  128  paid  75  per  cent,  and  over, 
bat  less  than  100  per  cent  184  paid  50  per  cent  and  over,  but  leM 
than  75  per  cent  203  paid  25  per  cent  and  over  but  less  than  60  per 
oeut.,  and  192  made  paTiueot  of  less  than  35  per  cent. 


II 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Primitive  banking  in  New  England  was  based  chiefly  upon  real 
estate;  in  some  oases  the  notes  were  emitted  hj  the  Colonies  and  in 
others  they  were  issued  by  associations  of  individoals,  frequently  with 
the  same  result— depreciation  of  the  notes  and  loss  to  their  ultimate 
holders  when  the  banks  were  closed  up.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
heresy  concealed  in  these  early  banking  schemes  became  apparent,  and 
most  of  the  New  England  Colonies  were  not  slow  to  apply  the  lessons 
of  experience.  Restrictive  acts  were  passed  both  by  the  Colonies  and 
the  mother  country.  There  was  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  banking 
system,  until  finally  the  banks  of  that  section  of  the  country  established 
a  reputation  generally  superior  to  those  in  other  States.  In  1814  they 
maintained  specie  payments,  although  suspension  was  general  else- 
where. 

The  term  bank,  as  applied  to  tlie  first  of  these  institutions  organized, 
signified  rather  a  common  fund,  or  heap,  and  not  an  ordinary  commer- 
cial bank.  Some  of  the  Colonies  issued  notes  and  loaned  them  on  real 
estate  mortgages ;  and  though  these  loans  were  restricted  to  five  years, 
many  of  theiu  were  renewed,  some  not  being  repaid  for  over  thirty  years. 
As  land  was  the  principal  security  which  the  colonists  had,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  sought  to  make  it  the  basis  of  their  currency 
instead  of  specie  or  the  titles  to  tliose  commodities  which  in  a  highly- 
developed  State  constitute  the  most  desirable  form  of  security,  but 
which  are  greatly  limited  in  supply  in  a  pioneer  community. 


MAINS, 

The  first  bank  chartered  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  to 
do  business  in  the  district  of  Maine,  was  organized  at  Portland,  June 
15.  1799,  and  was  named  the  Portland  Bank.  Its  capital  was  tlOO,000, 
with  the  privilege  of  increasing  to  jOOO.OOO,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  stock 
holders.  This  privilege  was  improved,  and  the  whole  amount  author- 
ized was  taken  up. 

Ail  this  capital  was  probably  not  paid  in  in  cash,  as  there  was  con- 
siderable poverty  in  the  community,  resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
the  town  by  fire  in  October.  1775.     The  reports  made  upon  banks  in 
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1820  indicated  a  considerable  loan  to  stockholders  secured  by  the  pledge 
of  their  stock.  This  bank  prospered  for  a  time,  but  met  with  seriooa 
financial  disasters  in  1808,  and  was  closed  np  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  capital. 

On  Jane  23, 1802,  the  Maine  Bank,  of  Portland,  was  chartered,  with 
a  x>aid-in  capital  of  $300,000,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  $200,- 
000.     This  bank  was  closed  in  1813,  when  the  charter  expired. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Court  in  1802  the  Lincoln  and  Kenne- 
bec Bank,  of  Wiscasset,  was  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The 
Saco  Bank,  at  Pepperellboro,  was  chartered  March  8,  1803. 

The  population  of  Maine  in  1800  appears  to  have  been  about  152,- 
000,  widely  separated  and  scattered  along  the  shore;  engaged  in  lum- 
bering, fishing,  building  of  ships,  navigation  and  trading  with  the  West 
Indies  and  States  of  the  Union. 

The  depression  following  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the  troubles 
arising  from  an  unsettled  currency,  did  not  prevent  a  large  increase  in 
the  shipping  of  the  State,  and  there  was  great  activity  in  competing 
with  English  shipping  for  the  carrying  trade.  But  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  great  call  for  banking  facilities  during  the  period  from 
1803  to  1812.  The  repeal  of  the  ''  Embargo ''  in  1809  had,  undoubtedly, 
set  free  the  shipping  of  Maine,  which  had  engaged  once  more  in  com- 
peting for  the  carrying  trade.  There  was  a  considerable  revival  of 
business  in  the  State,  and  as  early  as  January  23,  1812,  twenty  banks 
received  charters  from  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  six  of  which 
were  situated  in  Maine — ^the  Bath  Bank,  of  Bath,  the  Cumberland  Bank, 
of  Portland,  the'  Hallowell  and  Augusta  Bank,  the  Wiscasset  Bank, 
the  Kennebec  Bank  and  the  Saco  Bank. 

A  law  was  enacted  in  1812  fixing  an  annual  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock  of  all  banks.  In  1813  six  new  banks  of  $100,000  each, 
were  established ;  namely,  the  Lincoln,  Kennebunk,  Bangor,  Augusta, 
Gardiner  and  Waterville,  all  of  whose  charters  expired  on  October  1, 
1831. 

The  official  documents  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  on 
December  17,  1814,  show  returns  from  twelve  Maine  banks,  having  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,846,000.  Of  that  amount,  $823,625  was  secured  by 
real  estate  and  bank  stock,  indicating  that  four-ninths  of  the  capital  of 
the  bcu[iks  was  made  up  of  the  promises  to  pay  of  individual  stockhold- 
ers, rather  than  actual  cash.  The  return  shows  $681,466  bills  in  circu- 
lation, and  that  $730,561  of  bills  had  been  redeemed  within  the  six 
months  prior  to  the  return. 

Methods  of  Redeeming  Bills. 

Prior  to  1819  the  redemption  of  bills  in  Boston  had  rested  with 
a^nts  of  the  individual  banks,  who  both  interested  themselves  in  put- 
ting the  bills  in  circulation  and  sometimes  in  their  redemption.  It  was 
a  constant  source  of  trouble,  and  the  utmost  skUl  had  to  be  used  to 
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keep  ihMe  biUs  from  being  fetumed  to  the  baaka  Maine  wae  lo  imt 
removed  from  Meeeeehnsefcte  that  it  finally  beeame  neoeeeary  to  eol- 
leet  an  the  Maine  bank  bille  held  hf  the  Boeton  banks  and  send  a 
man  with  a  team  down  the  shore  to  exchange  these  bills  for  speeia 
It  was  no  mioommon  sight  to  see  the  team  in  the  inn  yards  with  kegs 
filled  with  specie  and  two  dogs  guarding  the  treasore.  There  is  no 
aocoont  of  an  j  attempt  being  made  to  rob  this  qieele  ooUeotor— a 
striking  insianoe  of  the  hcmesty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  in  the 
early  part  of  this  oentnry. 

So  great  was  the  loss  of  interest  in  the  colleetion  of  these  bank  bills 
from  the  remote  districts,  that  in  1809  the  leading  merchants  of  Boston 
signed  a  paper  agreeing  to  take  no  coontry  bank  bills  alter  that  date. 
This  circular  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  the  wrongs  which  they 
suffered  in  consequence  of  receiving  these  biUs,  and  their  determinaAkm 
to  take  them  no  longer.* 

Mainb  Admittbo  Iirro  trb  XJhiov. 

In  1820  Maine  became  a  separate  State,  and  the  first  report  to  the 
Legislature  upon  the  subject  of  banking  was  a  result  of  the  examina- 
tion by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Hallowell  and  Augusta 
Bank.  The  committee  particularly  found  ''the  amount  of  loans  made 
to  stockholders  on  their  individual  notes  secured  by  the  pledge  of 
their  stock  in  the  bank,  to  be  $121,873,  real  estate  and  debts  secured 
by  real  estate,  to  the  nominal  amount  of  $48,110.38; "  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  whole  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  and  the  additional 
amount  of  $19,483.38,  was  invested  in  real  estate  and  in  permanent 
loans ;  but  this  was  not  all.  The  committee  found  that  the  institution 
held  notes  and  other  debts  secured  by  names,  to  the  amount  of  $84,- 
388.23,  a  large  part  of  which  had  existed  for  a  long  time,  had  been  sub- 
ject to  no  checks  and  was  thought  by  the  committee  to  have  been  of 
no  more  avail  than  its  loans  on  stocks. 

**  The  flemi-anniial  diyldendB  appear  to  baye  been  anUbrmly  declared,  with  tb« 
balance  against  tbe  bank,  in  profit  and  loes  aocoont ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
making  the  diyidends  under  snch  circnmstances  was  that  the  Instttntlon  had  no  other 
means  of  collecting  the  Interest  on  stock  notes." 

In  1824  the  Bangor  Bank  had  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  its  capital 
loaned  on  a  pledge  of  stock  therein,  the  Bath  Bank  eighty  per  cent, 
the  Hallowell  and  Augusta  Bank  forty-three  per  cent,  the  Kennebec 
Bank  seventy-siz  per  cent.,  the  Passamaquoddy  Bank  sixty-seven  per 
cent,  and  tbe  Waterville  Bank  eighty-two  per  cent 

In  1827  the  Legislature  found  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
secure  evidence  of  the  number  of  fictitious  persons  who  appeared  on 
the  books  as  stockholders  with  notes  as  collateraL  In  1881  a  general 
bank  law  was  passed.    In  1834  there  were  thirty  banks  ddng  business 

^  Matt.  Hist.  Soc  V, !».  SBi. 
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in  the  State,  representing  a  capital  of  92,931,000;  the  oi^ital  stock  rep- 
resented by  notes  secured  by  bonds  and  mortgages  appears  to  have 
fallen  to  $119,550 — an  evidence  of  great  improvement  in  the  financial 
standing  of  the  commanity,  and  an  indication  that  capital  was  repre- 
sented by  something  more  tangible  than  promises  to  pay  of  stock- 
holders. 

Operations  of  thb  Suffolk  System. 

Under  the  general  arrangement  made  with  the  New  England  banks 
about  1819  for  the  redemption  of  their  bills  by  the  SofPolk  Bank  of 
Boston,  each  bank  was  pledged  to  place  a  permanent  deposit  of  not  less 
than  $2,000,  drawing  no  interest,  the  amount  required  varjring,  of 
course,  with  the  capital  and  business  of  the  bank.  The  Suffolk  Bank, 
in  consideration  of  such  deposit,  redeemed  the  bills  and  returned  them 
to  the  bank  issuing  the  same  whenever  they  reached  a  fixed  snm,  pro- 
vided the  bank  kept  a  deposit  sufficiently  large,  independently  of  the 
$2,000,  to  redeem  the  bills;  and  if  at  any  time  the  excess  should  be 
greater  than  the  permanent  deposit,  the  Suffolk  Bank  could  send  home 
the  bills  for  specie  redemption.  This  method  of  redeeming  bank  bills 
caused  a  great  deal  of  discontent,  which  manifested  itself  in  various 
ways. 

In  the  winter  of  1835  a  remonstrance  was  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture against  the  enforced  redemption  of  bills  by  the  Suffolk  Bank 
system.     The  following  words  appeared  in  this  remonstrance : 

*^  After  the  Legislature  has  granted  a  charter  to  a  bank,  before  snob  corpoiaUoD 
dare  to  go  into  operation  or  issue  a  single  dollar  (bill),  it  must  send  a  deputation  to 
Boston,  and  laying  down  the  bags  of  tribute  money  at  the  feet  of  the  President  of  the 
Suffolk  Bank,  receiye  from  him  permission  and  the  terms  upon  which  it  may  operate." 

The  circulation  of  bills  in  1835  amounted  to  $2,380,114,  showing  an 
increase  of  nearly  $1,700,000  in  a  year,  while  the  specie  reserve  had 
fallen  from  $208,000  in  1830  to  $186,000  in  1835 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  loans  had  increased  from  $2,888,000  in  1830  to  $6,357,000  in  1835— 
conditions  clearly  pointing  to  inflation  and  an  unhealthy  state  of 
excitement  in  the  mercantile  world.  Although  in  1838  some  of  these 
unhealthy  conditions  existed,  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  in  sight; 
the  return  to  normal  and  healthy  conditions  of  business  life,  as 
evidenced  by  the  banking  returns. 

This  agitation  against  the  Suffolk  system  continued  to  be  felt  all 
through  the  State  for  some  years.  Conunissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor  reported,  on  January  25,  1837,  that  *'they  found  fourteen, 
out  of  the  fifty-five  banks  in  the  State,  had  ceased  to  make  permanent 
deposits  in  Boston. " 

Despite  the  reports  of  a  committee  recommending  the  passage  of  an 
act  prohibiting  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve  fund  to  redeem  the  bills 
in  Boston,  the  Legislature  refused  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter. 
In  1835  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  prphibiting  the  circulation  of 
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anj  Mils  smaller  than  five  dollars ;  and  in  1836  a  bill  providing  for  no 
bQl  smaller  than  five  dollars  or  between  Ave  and  ten  dollars  or  between 
ten  and  twenty  dollars.  This  had  the  result  of  encouraging  the  droola- 
tion  of  bills  of  banks  of  other  States. 

Suspension  of  Spbcib  Payicsnts. 

In  May,  1837,  the  banks  of  Maine  suspended  specie  payments.  There 
were  then  fifty-five  banks  in  the  State,  with  a  total  capital  of  95,458,760. 

In  1841  the  banking  law  was  carefully  revised  by  the  Legislature, 
and  many  important  safeguards  added.  In  the  same  year  forty-two 
banks  reported  a  capital  of  13,514,000.  Ten  banks  scaled  their  capital 
stock  $547,500.  Two  banks  surrendered  their  charters  having  $50,000 
capital  stock,  making  a  total  reduction  of  $857,500.  This  was  the  first 
official  recognition  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  banks  in  the  crisis  of 
1837.  The  diminution  of  banking  capital  since  1838  had  been  $1, 904, 750. 
The  average  circulation  for  the  last  six  months  of  that  year  was  $1,414,- 
564,  and  the  average  monthly  redemption  $559,433,  ''showing  that 
the  whole  circulation  of  the  banks  passes  through  the  Suffolk  Bank 
nearly  five  times  a  year.  *  *  *  This  amount  is  i>aid  without  a  draft 
upon  specie,  but  by  the  course  of  trade,  which  places  ample  funds  in 
Boston  for  the  purpose,  and  still  has  left  a  balance  there  in  our  favor 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars.'* 

The  report  for  1842  showed  that  while  stockholders  had  lost  about 
$2,000,000,  note  holders  had  lost  not  more  than  $175,000. 

The  commissioners*  report  for  1848  stated  that  only  two  banks  in  the 
State  had  not  entered  the  Suffolk  system— the  Calais  and  Mercantile 
Banks.     They  said : 

''  We  do  not  oensure  their  course,  but  their  bills  are  from  three  to  six  per  cent, 
discount.  The  Frontier  Bank,  the  nearest  neighbor  of  the  Calais  Bank,  and  a  well- 
managed  institution,  can  maintain  but  a  verj'  limited  cin>ulation ;  its  bills  being  in 
good  credit  at  Boston,  are  sought  for  foreign  pa>inents,  while  the  depreciated  paper 
of  the  Calais  Bank  supplies  almost  the  entire  home  circulation  for  the  county  of 
Washington." 

In  1856  the  highest  number  of  State  banks  was  reached,  being 
seventy-seven  in  number,  with  a  capital  of  $8,107,485. 

In  September,  1857,  specie  payment  was  suspended  in  Maine,  and 
the  report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  notes  that  all  but  three  of  the 
banks  sustained  themselves  in  good  credit.     They  say : 

'*  The  *  Suffolk  system,'  though  not  recognized  in  our  banking  law,  has  proTed  to 
be  a  great  safeguard  to  the  public  ;  whatever  objections  may  exist  to  the  system  in 
the(>r>%  its  practical  operation  is  to  keep  the  circulation  of  our  banks  within  the 
bouDils  of  safety." 

When  the  National  Banking  Law  was  passed  in  1863  there  were  in 
the  State  sixty-nine  banks,  with  $8,008,000  capital  and  $6,019,156  cir- 
culation. Nineteen  banks  gave  notice  during  1864  of  their  intention  to 
surrender  their  charters,  and  in  1865  sixty-eight  banks  are  reported  as 
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either  closing  nnder  tlie  Act  of  1863  or  converted  under  tlie  Act  of  1885, 
so  tliat  tlie  banks  of  discount  organized  under  the  laws  of  Maine  iHraoti- 
caDy  ceased  to  exist  in  1865. 

State  Banks, 


TEAS8. 

No.  of 
hankt. 

Loantand 
ditemmtt. 

Specie. 

Capital 
etoek. 

CireukMon, 

J)epo9it§. 

1884 

29 

$4,359,874 

$187,420 

$2,931,000 

$1,368,914 

$704,079 

1889 

50 

6,918,471 

241.951 

4,771.500 

1,909,097 

927,281 

1844 

35 

4,279,331 

223.769 

3,009.000 

1 ,606,663 

927,498 

1849 

82 

5,275.171 

889,231 

3,098.000 

2,252,764 

1,119,262 

18M 

60 

12,114,697 

1,163,522 

6,393,368 

4.628,906 

8,816.104 

1859 

68 

11,815,127 

663,764 

7.408,945 

3,886,539 

2,472,998 

1868 

69 

13,658,172 

747,145 

7,983,000 

6,488,478 

5,076.107 

1875 

8 

292,596 

225,000 

8,609 

106,209 

In  1878  there  was  one  State  bank  reported  in  existence,  haying 
475,000  capital,  $1,594  circulation,  $25,859  deposits  and  $84,885  loans 
and  discounts.  The  others  had  been  absorbed  into  the  National  bank- 
ing system  or  had  gone  out  of  business. 

National  Banks, 
Figuree  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


Date. 

^5 
^5 

1863 

1868 

1878^ 

1878 

1883 

1888 

1898 

1898 

1 

61 
63 
72 
72 
76 
83 
82 

Loam 
and  die- 
counts. 

$5 
10,189 
13.523 
13.660 
18,778 
20,192 
21.342 
21.546 


U.S. 
tHmde. 

Caeh 

andoaeh 

item*. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

$61 

$11 

$60 

9.916 

1,664 

9,086 

$1,197 

9,449 

1,939 

9,440 

1,892 

10.192 

1,684 

10,760 

2,389 

9.290 

2,074 

10.486 

2,675 

5.131 

1,888 

10.660 

2.560 

4,487 

1,484 

11,221 

2,690 

5,931 

1,616 

11.071 

2,699 

XMdU 

vided 

profUe. 


$687 
1,468 
1,235 
1,410 
1,394 
1.611 
1.581 


li 

Is 


$7,470 
7,788 
8,313 
8.080 
4,403 
8,754 
4.746 


Hdual 
dspoeits. 


$19 

6,076 

6,494 

6,966 

10,082 

11,065 

12.890 

17.421 


Sayings  Banks. 

Prior  to  1852  there  were  four  Savings  banks  organized  in  Maine. 
The  first  was  the  Portland  Savings  Institution  in  1819.  In  1834  it  had 
received  $154,193.12  from  1,585  persons.  In  the  reverses  of  1837-8  it 
f aUed,  after  a  severe  run,  being  unable  to  realize  upon  its  mortgages  and 
bank  stock. 

The  Saco  and  Biddeford  Savings  Institution  was  chartered  in  1827, 
the  Gardiner  in  1884,  and  the  Augusta  in  1848.     In  1852  these  bank* 
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bad  an  aggregate  deposit  of  f8S6,796.11.  From  this  on  their  deposfts 
<x>nstaiitl7  hioreased  and  beoame  an  important  factor  in  the  matoial 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

In  1853  three  Sayings  banks  were  ohartered,  the  Bangor,  Bath  and 
Portland. 

In  1856  there  were  4,947  depositors  and  |919,57L85  of  deposits  fad 
the  Savings  banks. 

In  1858  the  deposits  amoonted  to  |9S8,897.78,  with  an  increase  of 
fifty  depositors  over  1856,  showing  how  slight  an  efleet  the  panie  of  1857 
had  upon  the  Savings  banks  at  tliat  time. 

In  1855  Savings  banks  were  first  made  subject  to  examinatioa  bj 
the  State  Conmdssioners,  whose  offldal  existence  began  with  diseoont 
banks  hi  1840. 

In  1869  the  Legislatore  passed  an  act  regulating  the  incotporatloo 
and  powers  conferred  upon  Savings  banks,  and  limiting  their  ris^its 
under  their  ezisthig  charters  by  general  law.  This  act  has  been  only 
slightly  modified,  and  that  particularly  in  the  limitation  of  investments, 
the  original  act  providing  only  that  '*no  loans  are  to  be  made  on 
securityof  names  alone,  nor  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  trustee,  nor  to 
A  firm  of  which  any  trustee  is  a  member." 

In  1871  the  Savings  Bank  £zaminer  published  for  the  first  time  a 
schedule  of  bonds  and  stocks  held  by  the  Savings  banks.  He  reported 
the  number  of  banks  had  Increased  to  forty-nine,  and  the  number  of 
depositors  to  79,411,  and  the  deposits  to  (32,787, 802. 

In  1872  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent,  every  six  months  upon  the  net  deposits  of  Savings  banks,  excepting 
Government  bonds,  corporation  stocks  otherwise  taxed,  and  real  estate, 
and  provided  that  dividends  should  not  exceed  six  per  cent,  per  annumu 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  with  the  growth 
of  the  Savings  banks,  the  taxes  have  steadily  increased  from  $119,767.58, 
for  the  year  1872,  to  $394,016.12  in  1898.  The  taxes  at  present  levied 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  taxation  on  all  other  classes  af 
property  in  the  State,  and  average  about  five-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  average  deposits,  too  great  a  load  for  the  Savings  banks  to  carry, 
considering  the  high  price  ttiej  have  to  pay  for  all  first-class  bonds. 

In  1873  the  Bank  Examiner  gave  in  detail  not  only  a  schedule  of 
bonds  and  stocks,  but  a  list  of  the  securities  held  by  each  Savings  bank 
as  collateral  for  loans. 

In  1877  the  laws  relating  to  Savings  banks  were  revised  and  consoli- 
dated, and  a  clause  enacted  permitting  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  upon  proper  representation,  to  reduce  the  amount  due 
each  depositor  of  a  Savings  bank  so  as  to  divide  a  loss  pro  rata 
among  the  depositors.  This  has  proved  a  wise  provision,  because  it 
enables  an  insolvent  bank  to  clean  up  and  put  itself  on  a  sound  basis 
within  a  very  few  weeks,  and  thus  save  the  depositors  a  long  period  of 
anxiety  about  the  safety  of  the  whole  of  their  deposits. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1877  a  panic,  confined  wholly  to  the  Savings 
banks,  began  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  passing  eastward,  reached 
the  State  of  Maine  in  January,  1878.  This  was  a  crucial  test  of  the 
strength  of  these  institntions.  So  great  was  the  stress  that  most  of  the 
banks  were  obliged  to  take  notice  from  depositors,  and  State  laws  in 
some  instances  were  found  insufficient.  This  panic  lasted  daring  the 
whole  year  of  1878.  The  strongest  banks  felt  the  strain  almost  equally 
with  the  lesser  banks.  But  for  the  large  amount  of  loans  to  individuals 
and  corporations  within  the  State,  who  were  able  to  place  their  loans 
with  the  discount  banks,  the  Savings  banks  would  have  had  hard  work 
to  pay  their  depositors,  and  few,  if  any,  would  have  been  able  to  meet 
the  demand  made  upon  them.  The  loss  of  deposits  up  to  November, 
1878,  amounted  to  13,779,046. 

On  February  23  of  this  year  the  body  of  J.  W.  Barron,  Treasurer  of 
the  Dexter  Savings  Bank,  was  found  in  the  vault,  bound  and  gagged, 
deatii  following  his  discovery.  A  curious  theory  was  started  about  a 
year  after,  that  his  death  was  self-inflicted,  but  experts  failed  to  find 
any  evidence  of  defalcation  or  any  other  reason  for  suicide,  and  two 
noted  crooks.  Stain  and  Cromwell,  have  since  been  convicted  and  are 
serving  sentence  as  his  murderers. 

Between  September,  1877,  and  September,  1878,  thirteen  Savings 
banks  were  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  relief  law  of  1877,  and 
have  their  deposit  accounts  reduced.  Most  of  these  losses  were  restored 
to  the  depositors  within  a  few  years. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1879  all  traces  of  the  panic  in  the  Savings 
banks  disappeared.  There  was  only  a  slight  decrease  in  deposits  for 
this  year,  and  every  year  succeeding  has  shown — with  the  exception  of 
1893 — an  increase  in  the  deposits,  and  even  in  that  year  there  was  a  loss 
of  only  1136,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  Savings  banks  in  Maine 
from  1879  to  1899 : 


Tbars. 

Number 
of  bank*. 

Number  of 
depoeUors, 

Total 
depogUs. 

Amount  of 
reeervefund. 

Av.d^;mU 
far  taeh 
aepotttor. 

1870 

60 
54 
65 

51 
51 

76.448 
106.«>0 
182,108 
156,704 

$80,978,180 
88,918,885 
48,977,086 
64,581,828 
88,588,484 

$610,721 
1,008,481 
1,778,986 
2,180,286 
2.150,098 

$09 

1884. 

^ 

1800. 

888 

1804. 

880 

1880. 

In  1883  the  Legislature  approved  an  act  organizing  the  Portland 
Trust  Company  and  the  Somerset  Loan  and  Building  Association. 
These  were  the  pioneers  of  two  systems  of  banking  which  have  become 
important  features  in  the  State. 

The  total  resources  of  the  trust  and  banking  companies  as  reported 
April  29,  1899,  amounted  to  $10,023,364,  and  the  Savings  banks  to 

,982,906,  representing  a  total  of  $75,956,270. 
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One  thing  is  noticeable  in  studying  the  tables  which  are  annexed 
hereto  showing  the  resources  of  the  discount  banks  other  than  the  Sav- 
ings and  other  banking  associations  in  the  State,  and  that  Is  that  the 
State  of  Maine  appears  to  be  so  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  specula- 
tion and  panic  resulting  therefrom,  that  there  is  but  little  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  banks  after  1B57  resulting  from  panics.  The  amount 
of  banking  capital  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  very  large,  and 
there  has  been  no  run  on  the  discount  banks,  and  with  the  exception 
of  1878  no  serious  run  or  panic  in  the  Savings  banks. 

The  National  banks,  Savings  banks,  trust  cx>mpanies  and  loan  and 
building  associations,  have  total  resources  of  $118,854,367  in  1899 
against  $2,198,247  in  1820  held  by  the  banks  then  existing. 

In  the  early  banking  history  of  the  State  there  were  some  banks 
fraudulently  organized.  These  were,  however,  exceptional,  and  as  the 
Governor  remarked  in  his  message  of  May,  1845,  the  banks  of  Maine 
were  probably  as  free  from  imperfections  as  those  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  which  fact  he  ascribed  to  the  provisions  of  the  banking  law 
which  fixed  a  limit  on  circulation  and  the  extent  of  the  indebtedness  of 
directors,  and  providing  that  the  stockholders  should  be  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  bank,  for  official  returns  under  oath,  and  for  periodical 
inspection  by  Bank  Commissioners. 


NEW  HAMPSIURE. 
State  Banks  in  New  Hampshire. 

A  company  was  formed  in  New  Hampshire  about  1735,  and  issued 
notes  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Merchants'  Association,  of  Boston, 
but  as  the  provisions  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  were  deemed 
inadequate,  their  circulation  was  prohibited  in  Massachusetts.  These 
notes  were  payable  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  bills,  or  in  silver,  gold  or  hemp,  **at  the  unknown  price 
they  may  be  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  anno  1747,  whereby 
his  Majesty's  good  subjects  will  be  great  sufferers,  should  they  part  with 
their  goods  and  substance  for  them  or  accept  them  in  payment."  * 

The  first  bank  in  New  Hampshire  was  the  New  Hampshire  Bank,  of 
Portsmouth,  chartered  in  1792,  to  continue  fifty  years,  and  to  have  a 
capital  of  $160,000,  and  be  managed  by  a  President  and  seven  directors. 
It  continued  to  be  the  only  bank  in  the  State  until  after  1800,  but  from 
1802  to  1806  several  other  banks  were  chartered,  t  The  Concord  Bank, 
of  Concord,  was  chartered  in  1806,  and  was  to  run  for  twenty  years. 
Soon  after  the  charter  was  obtained  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  two 
parties  into  which  tlie  incorporation  was  locally  divided— one  repre- 
senting the  North  and  the  otlier  the  South  end  of  the  town.  The 
differences  could  not  be  reconciled,  and  two  banks  were  started  under 

•  Felt,  *'  MaseachusctU  ("urrency."         t "  Annate  of  Portsmouth,"  Mr.  Davia,  1885. 
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the  same  charter,  each  claimmg  to  be  the  sole  and  only  genuine  institu- 
tion.* There  was  a  great  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  two  which 
found  expression  in  constant  plots  against  each  other.  A  favorite  plan 
was  for  one  to  gather  up  the  bills  of  the  other  and  make  a  run  upon  it 
for  specie.  The  North-end  bank  seems  to  have  kept  possession  of  the 
charter,  as  the  other  end  at  length  became  exasperated  enough  to  try 
to  enforce  its  alleged  rights  in  the  courts.  A  suit  was  brought  by  one 
of  the  prominent  South-enders,  and  a  bill  of  complaint  prepared  con- 
taining one  hundred  causes  of  grievance.  The  celebrated  Jeremiah 
Mason  was  retained  to  conduct  the  proceedings.  He  did  not  appear  to 
think  much  of  the  case  or  the  party  who  employed  him,  and  suggested 
to  his  client  that,  as  he  had  got  into  gentleman^s  company,  he  must  pay 
gentleman^s  prices.  This  hint  appears  to  have  rendered  the  htigant 
more  willing  to  accept  a  compromise  which  Mr.  Mason  succeeded  in 
bringing  about.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  policy  of  annoyance,  and  shortly 
after  the  South-enders  obtained  a  charter  for  themselves,  and  were 
known  as  the  Merrimac  County  Bank.  This  remarkable  case  of  twin 
stars  in  the  banking  galaxy  of  New  Hampshire  indicates  how  broad 
were  the  prerogatives  given  by  a  charter,  especially  when  there  were  no 
penalties  for  enforcing  its  provisions. 

Banks  Required  to  Make  Reports. 

When  the  chartered  banks  became  more  numerous,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  State  to  exercise  some  control,  and  an  Act  was  passed  June 
21, 1814,  which  required  annual  reports  to  be  made  by  the  banks  to  the 
State  authorities. 

In  1831  there  were  twenty-one  banks  in  the  State  with  a  capital  of 
92,065,310  and  circulation  of  f  1,107,901.  In  January,  1832,  acts  w^e 
passed  requiring  the  banks  to  make  reports  and  also  prohibiting  the 
emission  and  circulation  of  bills  of  small  denominations.  On  July  4, 
1838,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  specie  payments  and  the  eoDsequent 
disappearance  of  small  change,  this  last  provision  was  suspended  until 
July  1,  1840.  The  same  act  of  suspension  contained  a  provision  that 
all  loans  on  pledge  of  capital  stock  should  be  considered  as  reducing  the 
capital,  and  circulating  notes  were  not  to  be  issued  above  amount  of 
capital  remaining  after  all  such  loans  were  deducted  from  it.  This  act 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  practice  largely  indulged  in  by  stoek- 
holders  of  paying  their  sub8criptions  with  stock  notes,  or  what  amounted 
to  the  same  thing,  of  immediately  borrowing  back  what  they  had  paid 
in,  in  specie.  The  reports  were  to  have  been  made  within  six  days  from 
the  first  Monday  in  June.  Most  of  the  New  Hampshire  banks  at  this 
date  redeemed  their  notes  in  Boston  at  the  Suffolk  Bank. 

In  1841,  Governor  Page  believed  that  too  many  banks  had  beeo 
inoorporat^Kl  in  the  State,  and  said  that  throughout  the  nation  peeola- 
tion  and  fraud  of  such  aggravated  character  had  been  committed  by 

•  X.  liouton,  *'  Hist.  Concord.'' 
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those  to  whom  the  management  of  these  histltiitiQns  was  fadtnisted  as 
to  become  truly  alarmhig.  Most  of  the  banks  fad  New  Hampshire  had 
fulfilled  their  appropriate  duties  to  the  oommonity  with  a  oonsideffalde 
degree  of  fidelity.  He  referred  to  the  approaohin^  exfdbnitlon  of  many 
bank  charters,  and  said  that  the  Logislatore  would  have  the  opportmaity 
of  imposing  important  restrictions.  Under  the  charters  granted,  the 
stockholders  were  liable  as  partners  for  the  debts  of  the  institntlon.  In 
1843,  when  many  applications  for  renewal  of  charter  weve  made, 
Governor  Hnbbard  hoped  this  security  woold  not  be  given  up.  In 
1845  the  number  of  banks  in  the  State  had  by  failure  and  liquidation 
been  reduced  to  seventeen,  with  a  capital  of  91,587,488,  and  circulation 
of  11,124,531,  as  against  twenty-six  in  1841,  with  a  capital  of  $2,735,000 
and  circulation  91,229,708.  In  1843  the  ciroulaticm  of  State  banks  had 
gone  down  to  less  than  91,000,000. 

Among  the  banks  which  failed  was  the  Concord  Bank,  which  as  has 
been  mentioned,  was  chartered  in  1806.  By  the  original  act  the  stock* 
hcdders  were  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  bills 
issued  by  the  institution,  but  when  the  charter  was  renewed  in  1824 
this  section  was  omitted.  Its  capital  was  9100,000  and  its  charter  had 
been  renewed  twice  by  the  Legislature  and  did  not  expire  until  1846. 
The  Bank  Commissioners  in  1841  stated  that  no  examination  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  had  been  made  from  1812  to  that  time.  In  1889 
a  statement  of  the  debts  due  the  bank  was  made  by  the  Cashier  and 
laid  before  the  directors.  This  was  the  only  statement  ever  laid  before 
the  board,  and  gave  them  the  first  intimation  of  certain  large  debts  due 
the  institution  of  which  they  had  not  before  been  aware.  In  1840  the 
directors  got  certain  parties  to  give  a  bond  for  930,000  to  the  Suffolk 
Bank  to  secure  the  latter  for  redeeming  the  bills  of  the  Concord  Bank, 
and  to  indemnify  these  bondsmen,  gave  them  over  950,000  of  the  best 
securities  in  the  institution.  This  bond,  not  being  satis&MStory  to  the 
Suffolk  Bank,  was  changed  for  one  given  by  certain  stockholders,  and 
the  securities  to  indemnify  these  stockholders  were  increased  to  over 
980,000.  On  obtaining  this  bond,  the  Suffolk  Bank  stopped  redeeming, 
having  over  929,000  of  the  bank^s  bills  already  redeemed.  After  deduct- 
ing the  bills  in  the  Suffolk  Bank,  for  which  it  had  given  bond,  there 
were  outstanding  959,000  in  bills.  The  deposits,  individual  and  bank, 
were  about  970,000.  Out  of  9196,000  bills  receivable,  the  Cashier  had 
borrowed  directly  940,000,  and  as  surety  with  mdividnals  and  companies 
with  which  he  was  interested,  about  990,000  more.  This  management 
indicates  the  mevitable  failure,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  way 
of  punishing  such  gross  misappropriation  of  the  funds  of  the  bank, 
except  to  take  the  depreciated  property  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
At  the  time  of  its  failure  the  bank  had  about  9683  in  specie. 

The  crisis  of  1809  caused  several  failures,  and  the  notes  of  these  banks 
were  quoted  in  Boston  at  a  discount  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent. 
The  Lancaster  Bank,  organized  in  1833,  had  950,000  cai^tal  stock, 
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only  fl2, 500  of  which  was  paid  up  in  cash,  stockholders'  notes  being  given 
for  the  balance.     In  1837  the  bank  had  $48,000  outstanding  circolation. 

In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Wolfborough  Bank,  it  was  found 
that  one  individual  had  borrowed  f  105, 000  oat  of  a  total  loan  of 
$142,000,  without  any  security  except  a  lien  upon  previously  mortgaged 
real  estate.  Its  actual  available  means  were  about  $19,000  as  against 
$132,000  of  liabilities.  When  the  bank  was  incorporated,  in  1834,  the 
entire  capital,  $100,000,  was  paid  in  in  cash  by  the  subscribers,  but  was 
returned  to  them  on  the  same  day  as  a  loan  secured  by  a  pledge  of  the 
bank's  stock.  The  crisis  of  1837-39  reduced  the  number  of  banks  from 
twenty-eight  in  the  latter  year  to  seventeen  in  1845. 

In  1847  Governor  Colby  thought  the  New  Hampshire  Banking  Law 
aristocratic  in  its  operation,  and  that  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  stock- 
holders forced  the  whole  business  into  a  sort  of  legalized  co-partnership 
of  the  rich.  He  thought  the  laws  should  be  modified  to  give  more 
opportunity  for  investments  in  the  banking  business. 

When  the  National  banking  system  went  into  effect  in  1863,  there 
were  fifty-two  State  banks  in  operation  in  New  Hampshire  having 
$4,678,700  capital,  $4,192,034  circulation,  $1,725,866  deposits  and  $356,- 
000  specie.  By  1870  all  but  three  of  the  State  banks  had  entered  the 
National  system. 

As  early  as  1799  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  private  banking,  and 
notes  were  payable  unconditionally  at  place  of  issue.  A  later  act  made 
them  payable  in  specie  on  demand.  On  July  5, 1837,  a  law  was  approved 
providing  for  a  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners  to  supervise  the  banks  of 
the  State.  When  the  banking  laws  were  revised  in  1842,  unchartered 
banks  were  still  prohibited,  and  notes  were  to  be  payable  in  specie  on 
demand.  No  notes  were  to  be  issued  of  a  less  denomination  than  one 
dollar,  and  the  circulation  was  limited  to  four-fifths  of  capital  stock. 
If  a  bank  failed  to  pay  in  specie  it  thereby  forfeited  its  charter.  Qnar- 
terly  reports  of  condition  were  to  be  made  by  the  banks.  By  the  act 
of  June  27,  1857,  banks  were  prohibited  from  commencing  bnslnest 
until  all  the  capital  has  been  paid  up  in  cash. 

State  Banks* 


YBAB8. 


1884. 
1839. 
1844. 
1849. 
18M. 
1859. 
1863. 


19o.  of 
banks. 


24 
28 
19 
23 
86 
02 
52 


Loans  and 
discounts. 

Specie. 

Capital 
stock, 

$2,454,308 

CiremlatUm, 

• 

J>sp0HU. 

$3,450,820 

$354,390 

$1,068,145 

•814.971 

4,476.442 

187,961 

2,939,600 

1.510.691 

523,086 

2,760,009 

137,253 

2,008.298 

1,021,914 

SM,r78 

3,779,509 

155.707 

2,178.000 

1,508,606 

448.629 

6.891,621 

176.434 

3,626,000 

3.079.548 

775.410 

8,591,688 

255,278 

5,016.000 

3,271,188 

1.187.991 

7.ril3.369 

356,000 

4,678,700 

4,192,084 

1,7M.IM6 

*  Aft«r  1863  the  State  banks  were  practically  merged  into  the  National 
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The  State  banks  of  New  Hamphire  have  been  almost  wholly  merged 
into  the  National  system,  or  have  gone  oat  of  business,  bat  there  are  a 
namber  of  Savings  banks  operating  under  State  laws.  Their  history  is 
given  in  the  following  pages. 

National  Banks, 

Figures  are  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


Date. 


1863.. 
1868.. 
1873.. 
1878.. 
1888.. 
1888.. 
1893.. 
1898.. 


1 

Loont 
anddis- 
coutUt. 

U.  8. 
bonds. 

$37 

$63 

40 

4.264 

5.982 

42 

6,S3S 

5.521 

46 

6,547 

5.561 

49 

8.637 

6.851 

49 

10.150 

4,127 

SI 

10.919 

8,864 

SI 

11,258 

4.780 

$830 
800 

867  [ 
1.026  I 
1.194   I 

869 
1.041   I 


ZMdi. 

CapiiaL 

Surplui 

vidtd 

$100 

4.785 

$501 

$420 

5.135 

910 

582 

5.740 

1.081 

589 

6.155 

1.198 

560 

6,205 

1.497 

735 

6.180 

1.548 

769 

5.830 

1.419 

545 

$4,255 
4.566 
5,048 
6.278 
8,277 
8.255 
3.494 


mdi- 

vidiwU 

d^fo$U». 


$2,068 
2.899 
8,166 
4.983 
6,862 
7,981 
9,928 


SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Probably  no  State  has  had  such  a  varied  experience  with  Savings 
banks  as  New  Hampshire.  The  mutual  Savings  bank  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  beginning  of  these  institutions  in  1823,  the  guaranty  or 
stock  Savings  bank  since  1871,  and  the  Savings  bank  department  of 
trust  companies  since  1885.  Investments  were  practically  unrestricted 
until  1893,  and  legislation  for  the  control  of  Savings  banks  and  the 
regulation  of  the  character  and  amount  of  their  purchases  was  fitful 
until  two  years  later.  The  Savings  institutions  of  New  Hampshire  have 
paid  the  highest  rate  of  dividends  and  the  largest  tax  on  deposits  of 
any  Savings  banks  in  the  country.  The  deposits  have  been  the  most 
per  capita  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  for  several  years  New  Hamp- 
i^hire  stood  fifth  in  rank  in  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  her 
f^vings  deposits,  being  exceeded  only  by  New  York.  Massachusetts, 
C'onnecticut  and  California.  The  State  has  received  more  in  taxes  from 
the  Savings  bank  deposits  since  1863  than  from  any  other  one  source, 
and  in  1893  the  deposits  of  the  Savings  banks  were  quadruple  the  value 
of  all  the  railroad  property  of  the  State,  including  rolling  stock  and 
equipment,  four  times  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
State,  and  equal  to  two- thirds  of  the  value  of  ail  the  lands  and  build- 
ings of  the  State.  The  Savings  bank  tax  on  resident  deposits  is  divided 
among  the  towns  of  the  State  in  the  proportion  that  the  deposits  of 
their  inhabitants  bears  to  the  total  deposits,  and  before  the  reduction 
of  the  tax  in  1895  it  was  sufficient  in  nearly  all  the  towns  to  pay  their 
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State  tax.    The  tax  on  non-refddeDt  deposits  goes  to  the  literary  fond, 
and  has  been  a  most  valuable  oontribation  to  the  common  sehools. 

Effects  of  the  Paiwc  of  1893. 

The  panic  of  1893,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  investments,  menaced 
every  Savings  bank  of  the  State  as  like  institutions  have  at  no  time 
and  in  no  place  been  menaced ;  and  for  a  period  of  a  few  months  it  was 
not  thought  possible  for  more  than  a  few  of  the  strongest  institutions 
to  weather  the  storm.  Yet  a  large  majority  of  the  banks  passed  safely 
through  the  crisis,  and  there  are  several  of  these  institutions  to-day 
which  in  solidity  and  strength  are  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  For  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  there  was  a 
great  augmentation  of  Savings  banks  and  Savings  institutions,  occa- 
sioned by  the  belief  that  guaranty  or  stock  Savings  banks  would  be  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  the  stockholders.  Charters  were  granted  by 
the  Legislature  beyond  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  wants  of  the 
community,  and  deposits  flowed  into  the  State  because  of  the  high  rate 
of  dividends  paid.  There  was  a  rivalry  of  Savings  banks  to  secure 
deposits,  and  they  were  invited  by  advertisements  of  the  guaranteed 
rates  of  dividends  {>aid.  Following  the  summer  of  1893,  institution  after 
institution  was  put  under  injunction  until  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  number  were  in  the  hands  of  the  court ;  yet  there  was  not  during 
all  this  time  any  general  run  on  the  Savings  banks  of  the  State.  The 
weak  banks  and  the  unnecessary  institutions  went  into  liquidation, 
while  the  strong  banks  passed  through  the  storm  with  public  confidence 
unimpaired.  It  required  this  experience  to  convince  the  Legislature 
that  large  dividends  and  large  revenue  from  taxes  were  not  the  sole 
indications  of  prosperity  and  stability,  and  that  well-guarded  lines  of 
investments  and  well-devised  rules  of  control  were  as  obligatory  on  the 
State  as  the  chartering  of  these  institutions. 

Thk  FmsT  Savings  Banks  Chartbrbd. 

Seven  years  after  the  first  Savings  bank  was  chartered  in  this 
country  two  were  chartered  by  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  the 
Portsmouth  Savings  Bank,  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  Straffed  Savings 
Bank,  at  Dover.  Philanthropic  motives  were  the  basis  of  th^  incep- 
tion. Manufacturing  establishments  were  multiplying  in  the  State, 
families  were  drawn  from  the  rural  communities  to  the  villages  because 
of  the  opportunities  for  employment;  men,  women  and  children  were 
working  in  the  mills  and  during  such  employment  were  receiving  and 
spending  larger  wages  than  could  be  obtained  on  the  farm.  There  were 
periods  of  business  adversity  wliich  threw  these  people  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  improvidence  in  prosperity  brought  as  a  sequel  suffering  in 
times  of  financial  depression.  Pauperism  was  prevalent,  and  as  a  core 
of  the  evil  Savings  banks  were  started.     They  were  to  teach  the  people 
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babiteof  tluiflaiid  ind^endflnoe,  andwdl  th^yhave  ferved  the  por* 
poae  of  their  eroatiop. 

Four  yean  earlier,  hi  1819,  the  lint  attempt  was  made  Id  New 
Hampshire  to  obtain  a  ehartor  for  a  SavingB  bank,  the  petition  ooming 
from  the  citizens  of  Poitsmonth.  A  bill  was  introdooed  in  the  hoose 
and  passed  that  bod j,  bat  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  records  of  the  Legislataze  or  in  the  newspapen  of  the  timee 
toindioate  whythe  bin  failed  to  reoeiTe  the  appityyalof  the  Senate,  bat 
in  1888,  when  the  diarter  f  or  the  Portsmoath  Savings  Bank  was  passfaig 
throng  its  yazioas  stages  in  the  house,  a  leading  member  remariied 
that  as  the  principles  of  the  biU  were  new  and  reqoired  some  oonsiderar 
tion,  he  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Jodiciary  ocnnmittee.  It  was 
probaU J  conservatism  in  dealing  with  the  ontried  that  postponed  for 
f oar  yean  the  diartering  of  Savings  banks  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
petitions  for  both  the  Portsmoath  and  Straflford  Savings  Banks  were 
presented  at  the  same  session  in  1828,  and  the  bills  for  both  passed 
without  debate  in  either  body  of  the  Legislatare,  and  wore  approved 
by  the  GK>vemor  respectively  Jane  26  and  Jnly  1.  The  Portsmoath 
Savings  Bank  received  its  first  deposit  Angast  20, 1828,  and  the  Straf- 
fxnr^  Savings  Bank  Febrnary  28, 1824.  They  are  still  in  existence,  and 
are  two  of  the  strong  Savings  banks  of  the  State. 

These  two  charters  were  granted  in  perpetaity,  bat  the  practice 
thereafter  was  not  uniform.  For  a  time  the  limit  of  twenty  yean  was 
placed  upon  these  grants,  and  they  were  renewed  by  the  Legislatare 
upon  expiration  until  1883,  when  all  Savings  bank  charten  were  made 
perpetual.  From  1823  to  1871  all  charten  were  mutual,  the  depoeiton 
receiving  all  the  profits  and  bearing  all  the  losses  incident  to  the  invest- 
ment of  their  deposits.  These  charten  contained  few,  if  any,  restrictions 
beyond  limiting  the  holdings  of  real  estate  and  prohibiting  the  issue  of 
currency  and  the  payment  of  any  compensation  to  the  oflicen  except 
to  the  Treasurer  or  Secretary.  The  corporation  was  authorized  to  make 
by- laws,  and  some  of  the  early  Savings  banks  were  given  authority  to 
receive  deposits  of  money  and  ** other  personal  property''  under  such 
conditions  as  the  by-laws  might  prescribe.  It  is  possible  that  there  was 
a  contemplation  that  tlie  strong  box  of  the  Savings  bank  would  be  used 
as  a  safety-deposit  vault  for  the  storage  of  plate  and  other  valuables, 
but  if  so,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  general  use  of  the 
same  for  this  purpose,  or  that  the  banks  derived  any  profit  therefrom. 
The  books  and  accounts  were  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Governor  of  tlie  State,  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
or  to  any  committee  of  the  Legislature  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
either  house. 

From  1823  to  1838  six  additional  Savings  banks  were  chartered,  only 
two  of  which  are  now  in  operation.  The  Exeter  Savings  Bank,  at 
Exeter,  was  the  third  Savings  bank  in  the  State  to  be  chartered,  in 
1828,  and  it  was  the  first  to  fail  and  close  its  doon.    No  8uper\'ision  of 
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the  Savings  banks  was  attempted  by  the  State  mitil  the  Exeter 
got  into  difficulty  about  the  year  1841.  The  Legislature  of  that  year 
passed  a  Joint  resolution  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Bank  CommisaioDers 
of  the  State,  who  then  had  supervision  of  discount  banks,  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  Savings  banks  whenever  directed  by  the  Governor, 
and  report  their  findings  to  him.  The  Governor  was  also  authorized  to 
appoint,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  one  or  more  suitable  persons  as 
trustees  to  take  possession  of  any  Savings  bank  not  properly  oondaoted 
by  its  own  officers,  and  to  close  up  its  affairs.  In  accordance  with  this 
authority,  Governor  Hubbard,  in  1842,  appointed  three  trustees  to  take 
possession  of  the  Exeter  Savings  Bank.  These  trustees,  having  quali- 
fied, made  a  demand  upon  the  officers  of  the  Exeter  Bank  for  its  pro- 
perty, but  their  right  to  take  possession  was  disputed  by  the  Savings 
bank  officers.  The  State  trustees  immediately  filed  a  bill  in  equity  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  property,  and  a  temporary  injunction  was 
granted  by  the  court  restraining  the  corporate  trustees  from  meddling 
with  the  property  of  the  bank  until  a  hearing  could  be  had.  At  the 
hearing  in  December  of  that  year,  the  injunction  was  dissolved,  the  bill 
dismissed,  and  the  State  trustees  reported  the  facts  to  the  Governor, 
announcing  that  by  the  decision  of  the  court  they  were  relieved  of  any 
further  duty  in  the  premises.  Although  the  State  trustees  ftuled  to  get 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  Exeter  Savings  Bank,  its  afbdrs  were 
soon  after  wound  up  by  its  own  officers. 

The  failure  of  the  Exeter  Savings  Bank  checked  the  granting  of 
charters  for  Savings  banks  for  several  years.     In  the  years  1842  and 

1844  applications  were  made  for  charters  for  the  Amoskeag  Savings 
Bank  at  Manchester,  the  Somersworth  Savings  Bank  at  Somersw<»th, 
and  the  Walpole  Savings  Bank  at  Walpole.  Although  the  bills  for 
these  charters  passed  the  House,  they  were  defeated  in  the  Senate.     In 

1845  the  Somersworth  Savings  Bank  obtained  a  charter  for  a  term  of 
twenty  years,  and  in  1849  the  Walpole  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated, 
but  did  not  then  take  advantage  of  its  charter,  and  it  was  not  until 
1852  that  the  Amoskeag  Savings  Bank  secured  its  charter,  althoofi^  in 

1846  a  charter  was  granted  for  a  Savings  bank  at  Manehestw,  to  be 
called  the  Manchester  Savings  Bank. 

Growth  of  Savings  Baxk  Drpostts. 

The  growth  of  deposits  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  history 
of  Savings  banks  in  New  Hampshire  was  very  slow.  In  1850  the  total 
deposits  were  only  f  1,600. 001).  Forty  three  years  later,  in  1883,  the 
total  deposits  of  the  Sa\nngs  banks  alone  were,  in  round  nnmbera, 
i^5,000,0(X),  while  the  savings  deposits  of  trust  companies  amounted  to 
two  million  dollars  more.  June,  1893.  was  the  high-water  mark  of  Sav- 
ings bank  deposits  in  New  Hampshire.  Since  then,  owing  to  the  panic 
of  that  vtHir,  unfortunate  investments  in  the  West,  the  neoessary  redno- 
tit>n  of  dividoncls  owing  to  the  decrease  in  intere^  rates,  and  the  large 
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tax  impcMed  by  the  State  on  Sayings  bank  depotitSy  there  has  been  a 
lazge  deereaee  in  the  volume  of  depoelts,  together  with  the  fallare  of 
quite  a  number  of  Sayings  institutions.  From  1850  to  1808  there  was  a 
steady  increase  of  deposits,  with  the  exception  of  foor  years,  1868, 1874, 
1878,  and  1879.  The  nnmber  of  Savings  banks  in  1860  was  twelve;  in 
1898  there  were  seventy.  In  1860  the  total  deposits  of  the  Savhigs 
banks  of  the  State  were  91,600,000.  In  1898  there  were  twenty-three 
Savings  banks  that  had  deposits  of  over  one  millicm  dollars  each;  ten 
with  deposits  of  over  two  millions ;  five  with  deposits  of  over  four 
millions,  and  one  with  deposits  of  over  seven  millions.  In  1860  there 
were  18,000  open  accounts  in  the  Savings  banks  proper.  In  1898, 
there  were  174,000.  In  1860  the  average  to  each  account  was  $125;  in 
1898  it  was  $426.  In  1860  the  deposits  averaged  to  each  person  in  the 
State  $5.16;  in  1898  the  average  was  $200.  For  a  i>eriod  of  several 
years  prior  to  1898  New  Hampshire  bad  the  largest  amount  of  Savings 
bank  deposits  per  capita  of  any  State  in  the  Unioo. 

In  1898  there  were  but  fifty-two  Savings  banks  in  active  operatioii, 
and  the  total  amount  of  deposits  was,  in  round  numbers,  $50,000,000; 
twelve  Savings  banks  had  more  than  one  mUlioD  deposits  each,  six  had 
over  two  millions  deposits,  five  over  three  millioQ  deposits,  four  over 
four  minion,  two  over  five  million,  and  one  over  seven  million.  There 
were  thirty  Savings  banks,  and  trust  ccmipanies  with  Savings  bank 
departments,  that  were  under  temporary  or  permanent  injunction  of 
the  court.  Some  of  these  are  undergoing  reorganization;  but  the 
remainder  are  in  voluntary  or  forced  liquidation.  There  are  six  trust 
or  banking  companies  with  Savings  bank  departments  that  are  now  in 
operation,  and  their  savings  deposits  amount  to  $1,842,678.37.  The 
number  of  open  accounts  of  the  Savings  banks  proper  in  1898  was 
120,382,  and  the  number  of  these  accounts  in  the  savings  departments 
of  trust  or  banking  companies  was  6,131.  Of  these  accounts  in  the 
Savings  banks  those  aggregating  $500  or  less  were  93,009;  those  over 
$500  but  not  exceeding  $1,000  were  14,495;  over  $1,000  but  not  exceed- 
ing $2,000,  8,679;  over  $2,000  but  not  exceeding  $5,000,  3,648;  over 
$5, 000  but  not  exceeding  $10, 000, 491 ;  over  $10,000,  sixty.  In  the  savings 
departments  of  the  trust  companies  the  size  of  the  accounts  is  relatively 
the  same. 

The  charters  for  the  mutual  Savings  banks  provided  for  a  corpora- 
tion which  elected  trustees,  to  whom  was  given  the  management  of  the 
institution.  These  trustees  were  elected  annually,  and  in  turn  chose 
the  President  and  Treasurer  and  executive  ofllcers  of  the  bank.  The 
trustees  were  selected  as  a  rule  from  among  the  successful  business  men 
of  the  community,  and  as  they  received  no  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices the  office  of  trustee  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  honorary  position, 
conferring  a  certain  mark  of  distinction  and  public  confidence.  In  the 
early  history  of  these  institutions  the  deposits  were  mainly  the  savings 
of  people  of  small  incomes  who  were  not  qualified  to  make  Judicious 
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investment  of  their  savings.  The  volome  of  deposits  was  small,  and 
the  burden  and  responsibility  resting  upon  the  trustees  was  light.  The 
general  management  of  the  banks  was  conservative.  Tears  later,  when  ' 
the  deposits  aggregated  millions,  and  the  Savings  banks  were  used  by 
people  of  means  as  a  place  of  deposit  and  investment,  the  labor  devolv- 
ing upon  the  trustees  became,  in  some  instances,  quite  a  tax,  and  the 
duty  that  was  once  cheerfully  borne  because  of  the  philanthropic  char- 
acter of  these  institutions  was  delegated  to  the  executive  officers  or  to 
committees,  or  to  the  Treasurer,  or  neglected  altogether.  It  was  then 
seen  that  the  provisions  of  the  charters  that  trustees  should  not  receive 
compensation  for  their  services  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  banks. 
But  it  was  not  until  1881  that  this  prohibition  in  the  charters  was  rem- 
edied by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Savings  bank  trustees  were  author- 
ized to  pay  themselves  and  the  President  of  the  bank  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered. 

Organization  of  Guaranty  Savings  Bank& 

Repeated  failures  of  Savings  banks  through  the  neglect  of  trustees 
to  attend  to  their  duties  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  guaranty  Savings  banks,  so-called.  The  first  of  this  cla^s 
of  Savings  banks  was  chartered  in  1871.  The  charters  provided  for  a 
permanent  paid-in  guaranty  fund,  to  be  at  all  times  equal  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  deposits,  which  could  not  at  any  time  be  reduced  below  that 
percentage,  and  no  x>art  of  it  could  be  withdrawn  except  by  permission 
of  the  Bank  Commissioners.  Two  classes  of  depositors  were  created — 
the  owners  of  the  guaranty  fund  or  capital  stock,  who  were  called  spe- 
cial depositors,  and  the  general  depositors,  who  were  the  same  as  depos- 
itors in  mutual  Savings  banks.  To  these  special  depositors  was  given 
the  control  of  the  management  of  the  bank,  and  they  elected  the  trus- 
tees who  invested  its  funds.  All  profits  in  excess  of  a  fixed  rate  of  div- 
idend to  the  general  depositors  went  to  the  stockholders,  or  owners  of 
the  guaranty  fund.  In  nearly  all  the  charters  for  guaranty  Savings 
banks  the  rate  of  dividends  to  the  general  depositors  could  not  be  less 
than  four  per  cent.,  a  defect  which  was  afterwards  cured  by  general 
legislation.  One  of  the  earliest  of  thes«  Savings  banks  was  so  success- 
ful in  its  investments  that  it  not  only  paid  the  guaranteed  rate  of  divi- 
dend to  the  general  depositors,  but  extraordinary  profits  to  its  stock- 
holders. Its  success  led  to  a  large  number  of  applications  for  this  class 
of  charters,  not  a  few  of  them  coming  from  localities  where  there  was 
no  demand  for  additional  Savings  bank  facilities.  It  was  urged  in  be- 
half of  this  chiss  of  banks  that  the  owners  of  the  stock  or  guaranty 
fund,  having  a  financial  interest  in  the  success  of  the  institution,  would 
be  more  careful  in  making  investments,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
tection afTonled  to  the  genenil  dep<.>sitc)rs  by  the  guaranty  fund,  there 
would  Ik»  less  failun^s  be<*ause  of  the  conservative  management  thus  se- 
curtnl.     It  was  a  taking  lirgument  with  the  l^iegislature,  and  for  nearly 
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two  decades  this  was  the  only  kind  of  Savings  bank  charter  granted. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Savings  banks  were  beginning  to  invest 
in  the  West,  where  high  rates  of  interest  were  paid.  Rates  on  western 
loans  to  the  eastern  investor  ranged  all  the  way  from  seven  to  twelve 
per  cent.,  and  after  paying  four  or  five  per  cent,  dividend  to  the  general 
depositors  there  was  a  large  amount  of  profit  to  the  stockholders.  So 
long  as  these  high  rates  prevailed  in  the  West  and  good  Judgment  was 
exercised  in  making  investments,  the  guaranty  Savings  banks  seemed 
to  Justify  their  creation,  but  in  the  long  run  it  was  found  that  the  stock- 
holders were  more  earnest  to  make  profits  on  the  capital  stock  they  had 
invested  than  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  general  deposits  which  they 
guaranteed.     Soon  came  sucpension  and  failure. 

In  1895  a  test  was  made  in  the  Legislature  against  the  granting  of 
any  more  guaranty  Savings  bank  charters,  and  since  that  time  all  char- 
ters for  Savings  banks  have  been  of  the  mutual  character.  In  1893  the 
Bank  Commissioners  protested  against  the  granting  of  trust  company 
charters  with  Savings  bank  privileges,  and  since  that  time  charters  for 
transacting  a  discount  bank  business  and  a  Savings  bank  business  have 
been  kept  separate.  None  of  the  guaranty  Savings  bank  charters 
granted  since  1889  have  been  used  by  the  incorporators.  This  class  of 
Savings  banks  was  popular  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  What  might 
have  been  their  history  under  wise  laws  regulating  the  investments  of 
Savings  banks,  it  is  imxx)ssible  to  tell.  There  is  today  no  demand  for 
such  charters.  In  the  condition  of  affairs  that  existed  from  1871  to  1893 
it  is  now  clear  that  they  never  ought  to  have  been  chartered.  The  ex- 
perience of  New  Hampshire  has  demonstrated  that  the  original  theory 
of  a  Savings  bank  is  the  correct  one  in  practice. 

Trust  Companies. 

In  1885  began  the  chartering  of  trust  companies,  so-called.  The  early 
ones  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  western  loan  business,  but 
tlie  provisions  of  the  charters  were  so  liberal  that  they  were  soon  con- 
strued as  giving  authority  to  do,  in  addition,  both  a  local  discount  and 
Savings  bank  business.  The  capital  invested  was  the  sole  protection  of 
these  varied  interests.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  not  only  bought  and 
sold  western  loans,  guaranteeing  a  considerable  amount  of  those  sold, 
and  issued  debentures  on  their  own  securities  placed  in  trust,  but  also 
invited  and  secured  quite  a  line  of  business  and  savings  deposits.  In 
1889  the  commissioners  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  these 
companies  to  conduct  their  Savings  bank  business  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment, and  making  it  amenable  to  the  Savings  bank  laws  of  the  State, 
which  especially  required  them  to  create  a  guaranty  fund  out  of  their 
earnings. 

As  soon  as  these  charters  were  construed  as  giving  authority  to  do 
both  a  Savings  bank  and  discount  business  there  were  a  number  of  ap- 
plications made  for  them  from  small  towns  having  no  banking  facilities 
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and  desiring  both  a  discoant  bank  and  a  Savings  bank.  With  four  ex- 
ceptions the  charters  granted  were  used  solely  for  these  two  purposes. 
The  commissioners  opposed  the  granting  of  this  form  of  charter,  and  in 
1893  successfully  defeated  an  attempt  to  secure  another  at  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature.  The  applicants  were  obliged  to  accept  two  distinct 
charters,  one  for  a  discount  bank  and  one  for  a  Savings  bank,  neither  of 
which  was  used.  Since  then  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  one 
of  these  charters.  The  reports  of  those  now  in  existence  show  two  dis- 
tinct departments,  the  investments  of  the  savings  department  being  in 
accord  with  the  law  regulating  investments  ;  and  the  court  has  held, 
in  the  case  of  those  in  liquidation,  that  the  savings  depositors  had  a 
prior  lien  on  the  assets  of  that  department.  There  are  now  six  of  them 
in  operation  ;  but  their  aggregate  deposits  are  less  than  (2,000,000, 
nearly  half  of  the  aggregate  being  in  one  institution. 

Limitations  Upon  Invbstments. 

As  remarked  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of  this  article,  legisla- 
tion in  New  Hampshire  for  the  government  of  Savings  banks  and  the 
regulation  of  their  investments  was  fitful  up  to  the  year  1895.  If  a  Sav- 
ings bank  got  into  difficulty  through  the  mismanagement  or  dishonesty 
of  its  officers,  or  through  improper  investments,  the  next  Legislature 
was  besought  to  enact  a  specific  law  to  remedy  the  particular  trouble. 
These  spasmodic  statutes  were  added  to,  amended  and  repealed  as  influ- 
ence was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature.  Severe  penalties  were 
imposed  for  certain  palpably  dishonest  transactions,  but  it  was  not  until 
1869  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  the  investments  of  Sav- 
ings banks.  Then  a  law  was  passed  requiring  one-half  of  the  deposits 
of  any  Savings  bank  to  be  invested  in  securities  within  the  State.  Five 
years  later  this  was  supplemented  by  an  act  which  forbade  Savings 
banks  Investing  any  part  of  their  deposits  in  the  stock  of  any  raUway 
or  manufacturing  corporation.  These  two  acts  remained  unchanged 
until  1881,  when  they  were  repealed,  and  in  place  thereof  the  following 
law  was  passed  : 

**No  Savings  bank  shall  loan  to  any  person  or  corportion,  flrm  and 
its  individual  members  an  amount  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  de- 
posits and  accumulations  of  such  Savings  bank,  nor  purchase  or  hold 
both  by  way  of  investment  and  as  security  for  loans  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  any  corporation  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  such  ten  percent.** 

For  the  next  ten  years  this  was  the  only  hmitation  placed  upon  Sav- 
ings bank  investments,  and  this  decade  was  the  one  in  which  the  mania 
for  western  investment  was  at  its  height. 

The  law  of  1869,  which  forbade  the  investment  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  deposits  outside  of  the  State,  was  seldom  enforced,  and  soon 
became  a  dead  letter.  The  law  of  1881  was  practically  no  restriction 
upon  investments.  The  limitation  of  investments  in  stocks  and  bonds 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  deixv^its,  while  it  prevented  the  putting  of  all 
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the  eggs  into  one  basket,  did  not  shut  out  a  class  of  purchases  which, 
were  entirely  foreign  to  the  business  of  a  Savings  bank. 

The  earliest  western  ventures  of  Savings  banks  were  in  farm  loans, 
and  in  this  for  a  time  a  profitable  business  was  transacted.  If  these 
investments  had  been  confined  to  a  limited  area  in  the  West,  and  had 
been  made  with  the  same  care  that  like  loans  were  made  at  home,  little 
trouble  would  have  resulted  therefrom  ;  but  so  large  were  the  early  re- 
turns and  so  profitable  were  these  investments  to  both  corporations  and 
individuals,  that  Savings  bank  officers  began  to  look  upon  all  western 
loans  and  securities  as  equally  good,  and  the  funds  of  New  Hampshire 
Savings  banks  were  sought  for  the  promotion  of  all  kinds  of  enterprises 
in  the  West.  During  this  period  the  deposits  grew  from  about  thirty 
million  dollars  to  seventy  million  dollars.  The  Savings  banks  were  gen- 
eraUy  paying  five  per  cent,  dividends  to  their  depositors.  The  State 
was  reaping  a  handsome  income  from  its  tax  on  Savings  bank  deposits. 
Interest  and  dividends  on  western  securities  were  regularly  paid,  and 
the  people  of  the  State  were  led  to  believe  that  this  seeming  prosperity 
had  a  sure  foundation.  Although  the  Bank  Commissioners  sounded  a 
warning  note  as  early  as  1888,  and  repeated  their  admonitions  in  each 
successive  report,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  legislative  action  until  dis- 
aster had  overtaken  the  banks.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1891  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  banks  in  the  passage  of  legislation  which  the 
best  of  financiers  deemed  to  be  necessary  ;  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and 
a  tentative  measure  introduced  early  in  the  session  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  subject  was  indefinitely  postponed  without  de- 
bate, about  the  middle  of  the  session.  The  Bank  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, went  before  the  joint  committee  of  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  had  in  cliarge  the  work  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
revise  and  codify  the  statutes,  and  asked  them  to  insert  some  restric- 
tions in  the  revision  of  laws.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  time  was  too  short  in  which  to  frame  a  detailed  investment  law, 
and  this  committee  confined  itself  to  making  certain  limitations  of  in- 
vestments and  certain  prohibitions. 

Mild  as  were  its  provisions,  it  was  strenuously  objected  to  by  some 
ot  the  Savings  bank  officials,  and  would  have  been  strongly  opposed  in 
the  Legislature  if  opportunity  had  been  afforded  for  discussion.  The 
committee  on  revision  of  the  statutes  did  not  submit  its  report  until  the 
closing  week  of  the  session.  That  report  comprised  nearly  three  hun- 
dred amendments  to  existing  laws,  and  it  had  to  be  adopted  or  rejected 
in  its  entirety,  or  the  legislative  session  prolonged  for  several  weeks. 
Included  with  these  amendments  were  the  Sa\angs  bank  provisions  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  thus  the  first  effective  restrictions  on  Savings  bank 
investments  were  secured. 

The  change  in  public  sentiment  during  the  next  four  years  was 
rapid ;  and  although  the  Legislature  of  1893  did  nothing  for  the  relief 
of  the  Savings  banks,  the  Legislature  of  1895  was  ripe  for  action.     That 
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year  the  Bank  Commissioners  prepared  two  bills,  which  were  presented 
to  the  Legislature  by  the  chairman  of  the  board,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Hoase— one  regalating  the  management  of  Savings  banks,  and  the 
other  defining  their  investments.  Both  bills  were  passed  in  sabetan- 
tially  the  form  in  which  they  were  presented,  and  are  the  law  to-day 
with  only  slight  modifications.  Almost  no  opposition  was  made  to  their 
passage,  for  it  would  have  been  fruitless  if  it  had  been  attempted.  A 
large  number  of  Savings  banks  were  under  injunction,  and  there  had 
been  a  large  withdrawal  of  deposits  therefrom.  The  investment  law 
has  worked,  in  the  main,  very  satisfactorily.  Very  few  complaints  have 
been  made  of  its  operation.  Its  provisions  are  much  more  liberal  than 
the  Massachusetts  statute,  and  offer  larger  latitude  for  investments  out- 
side the  State.  This  is  necessarily  so,  because  there  is  not  the  home 
demand  for  money  in  New  Hampshire  that  there  is  in  Massachusetts. 

It  was  this  lack  of  local  demand  for  money  which  first  sent  the  Sav- 
ings bank  ofllcers  to  the  West  for  investments.  It  is  too  early  even  now, 
although  six  years  have  intervened  since  the  panic  of  1893,  to  write  dis- 
passionately of  the  western  investments  for  New  Hampshire  Savings 
banks.  Much  has  been  said  in  a  criticcd  spirit  of  these  investments 
which  is  not  Justified  by  the  facts.  Savings  bank  officers  and  western 
people  have  been  very  frequently  unjustly  criticized.  That  the  business 
was  overdone  and  frequently  recklessly  done,  cannot  be  disputed.  This 
was  equally  true,  though  in  smaller  amounts,  of  investments  nearer 
home.  The  first  experience  of  individuals  and  corporations  in  the  West 
were  so  generally  successful  and  profitable  that  one  after  another  con- 
servative financiers  connected  with  the  Savings  banks  of  New  Hamp- 
shire yielded  to  the  general  impulse  and  purchased  of  this  class  of 
securities.  Like  any  popular  mania  it  could  not  be  restrained  until 
trouble  was  brought  forcibly  home  to  the  investors.  The  Savings  banks 
were  able  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  dividends  than  were  paid  by  those  of 
other  New  England  States.  This  satisfied  the  depositor,  and  he  joined 
with  the  bank  officials  in  deprecating  legislative  interference  with  the 
investments  of  Savings  banks.  The  towns  of  the  State  were  receiving 
a  larger  tax  from  the  Savings  banks  than  was  levied  in  any  other  State. 
This  revenue  enabled  the  towns  to  pay  their  State  tax  and  in  some 
instances  almost  the  county  tax  as  well.  If  the  Savings  bank  invest- 
ments were  to  be  restricted,  said  the  Savings  bank  officials,  then  the 
Savings  bank  tax  should  be  reduced,  to  put  New  Hampshire  Savings 
banks  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  those  of  adjacent  States.  Refuresent- 
atives  from  the  towns  of  the  State  in  the  Legislature  objected  to  the 
reduction  of  the  tax  because  it  lessened  the  revenue  with  which  they 
paid  their  State  obligations. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  when  the  Savings  banks  seemed  each 
year  to  be  growing  larger  and  stronger,  there  was  little  thought  of  dan- 
ger and  no  disposition  to  guard  against  it.  The  Savings  bank  managers 
seemed  drifting  with  the  tide.     They  invested  their  own  private  funds 
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in  the  same  <dan  of  seooritieB  that  they  invested  the  deiNMtt^ 
When  the  tamUe  eame  it  overtook  them  as  w^  as  the  institntione  they 
were  managing.  It  is  to  their  or^t  that  with  the  laigeet  opportunity 
for  illegitimate  gain,  very  few  instances  were  shown  where  any  Savings 
hank  officer  prdUed  by  his  connection  with  western  investments  at  the 
expense  of  the  depositor.  * 

State  Supbbvisiov  of  SAvnres  Bahkb. 

State  snpervision  of  banking  institutions  was  first  established  in 
1837,  and  then  related  only  to  the  discount  banks  of  New  Hampshire, 
Ten  years  later  the  Bank  Commissoners  were  required  by  statute  to 
annually  examine  Savings  banks  and  report  their  condition.  No 
spedflc  power  was  lodged  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank 
Commissioners,  and  for  a  long  time  there  were  no  laws  relating  to  the 
control  of  Savings  banks  or  their  investments  which  they  were  required 
to  enforce.  Their  duties  were  merely  to  make  an  examination  of  these 
institutions  and  report  their  findings  to  the  Legislature,  at  to  the 
Governor.  For  a  number  of  years  their  supervision  was  merely  per- 
functory. This  was  due  in  part  to  the  small  number  of  Savings  bankSi 
their  slow  growth,  and  the  greater  number  and  importance  of  the  dis- 
count banks,  whose  attain  they  were  also  required  to  examine.  Tlie 
pay  of  the  commissioners  was  small,  consisting  el  a  per  diem  and  mile- 
age which  for  a  long  time  was  collected  by  them  of  the  Savings  banks 
at  their  examinations.  The  Savings  bank  officers  f<^  many  years 
regarded  these  examinations  as  an  impertinent  interference,  and  were 
inclined  to  pay  more  liberaUy  if  the  commissioner  was  uninquisitive  and 
took  a  speedy  departure  than  if  he  too  closely  questioned  into  their  con- 
duct of  business.  The  terms  of  the  commissioners  were  at  various  times 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  with  reappointments  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  There  was  no  continuity  of  their  work,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  change  of  State  administration  frequently  made  an  entire  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  commission. 

From  1837,  when  the  Bank  Commission  was  created,  until  1887,  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  it  was  without  an  office  in  which  to  file  its  papers 
or  do  its  work.  When  an  examination  was  aotuaUy  made  the  papers 
were  treated  as  the  private  property  of  the  conmiissioners  and 
were  either  destroyed  or  lost.  In  1887,  when  new  i^pc^tmentsof  com- 
missioners were  made,  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  paper  on  file  anywhere 
to  show  what  the  Bank  Commissioners  had  done  outside  of  the  pub- 
lished reports,  and  the  Bank  Commission  had  not  even  a  set  of  these. 
In  1883  the  first  step  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  make  the  office 
more  effective,  when  it  was  provided  that  the  commissioners  should 
be  paid  by  the  State  instead  of  by  the  banks,  thus  making  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  institutions  they  were  called  upon  to  examine ;  and 
two  years  later  provision  was  made  for  an  office  at  the  capital,  but  the 
commissioners  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it  until  1887.     It  was  not  until 
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1889  that  the  commission  was  put  upon  a  permanent  basis  for  systematio 
and  continuous  work.  Then  provision  was  made  for  a  board  of  three 
commisioners  who  should  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  tirst  appoint- 
ments being  for  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively,  so  that  the 
term  of  no  two  commissioners  would  expire  the  same  year.  They  were 
paid  an  adequate  annual  salary  and  their  actual  travelling  expenses. 
Two  of  the  three  first  appointments  made  after  this  act  were  re-ap- 
pointments of  the  then  commissioners,  a  practice  which  has  prevailed 
with  only  two  exceptions  since  that  time.  The  work  that  has  been 
performed  by  this  continuing  board  is  shown  by  their  reports,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  the  State.  The  office  is  now  considered 
the  most  important  one  in  the  State,  and  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  is 
expected  by  the  public.  Their  examinations  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
intrusions  by  Savings  bank  officers,  and  they  are  now  generally  at- 
tended by  one  or  more  members  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature  carry  more  weight  than  those  of  any  other 
board  in  the  State.  Since  1895  they  have  secured  practically  all  the 
legislation  they  have  asked,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  preventing 
much  unwise  legislation.  Through  their  efforts  the  system  of  book- 
keeping of  the  Savings  banks  has  become  uniform,  and  the  records 
to  be  found  in  their  office  contain  a  minute  history  of  every  Savings 
bank  in  the  State  since  1887. 

There  is  much  of  interest  which  might  be  written  of  the  history  of 
New  Hampshire  Savings  banks  during  their  early  period,  but  it  is  in. 
nowise  uncommon  to  the  story  of  the  growth  of  these  institutions  any- 
where. In  the  scope  of  this  article  the  intent  has  been  mainly  to  trace 
their  development  and  to  sketch  those  features  which  have  been  excep- 
tional to  New  Hampshire.  There  is  also  the  story  of  individual  banks, 
which  would  be  interesting  reading  in  different  periods,  but  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  sketch.  There  have  been  able  financiers  at  the  head  of  some 
of  these  institutions,  as  an  examination  of  their  securities  will  show.  The 
legislation  of  recent  years  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  Savings  banks 
came  largely  from  study  of  the  experience  of  these  men.  If  the  failures  of 
New  Hampshire  Savings  banks  have  been  exceptional  in  number  in  the 
last  decade,  so  has  been  the  recovery  from  the  troubles  which  at  one 
time  beset  them.  With  few  exceptions,  the  service  rendered  by  the 
officers  has  been  inadequately  paid.  The  laws  of  the  State  have  been 
Uberal  enough  in  this  respect ;  but  while  the  deposits  expanded  beyond 
the  conception  of  the  philanthropists  who  originated  the  Savings  oorpor> 
ation,  the  trustees  in  rewarding  themselves  and  their  executive  boards 
have  clung  closely  to  the  original  tlieory  of  a  benevolent  institution. 
There  will  be  fewer  institutions  hereafter,  but  they  will  be  stronger.  This 
is  not  wholly  due  to  recent  experiences.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  times. 
The  present  means  of  transportation  and  improved  mail  facilities  have 
done  away  with  the  necessity  of  Savings  banks  in  many  country  towns. 
The  banks  in  the  larger  centers  can  not  only  serve  larger  areas  of  terri- 
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tory,  but  can  pay  for  that  skill  and  training  so  essential  to  financial  suo- 
oess.  The  depositors  of  New  Hampshire  have  at  no  time  lost  faith  in  these 
institutions.  With  the  revival  of  business  activity  has  come  an  increase 
of  deposits.  The  general  decline  of  interest  rates,  and  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  Savings  bank  dividends  in  all  x>arts  of  the  country,  are  satisfying 
depositors  that  the  Savings  banks  of  New  Hampshire  are  investing 
money  as  profitably  as  like  institutions  of  other  States.  The  growth  of 
deposits,  drawn  as  they  mainly  are  from  the  wage-earners,  will  hereafter 
be  normal.  There  will  be  a  considerable  increase  shortly  from  the 
payments  of  dividends  of  banks  now  in  liquidation,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  tables  for  1898.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  aggre- 
gate reaches  the  maximum  of  1893  ;  but  the  growth  will  be  healUiy, 
and  the  increase  natural.  No  other  State  has  contributed  so  much, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  of  the  savings  of  its  people  to  the 
development  of  the  country,  for  the  investments  of  these  institutions 
cover  a  large  range  of  territory.  They  are  permanent  monuments  of 
the  industry  and  thrift  of  New  Hampshire  people.  Safeguarded  as 
they  now  are,  their  accumulations  wUl  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  con- 
tribute both  to  the  needs  of  the  depositors  in  the  day  of  adversity  and 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  nation. 

New  Hampshire  Savings  Banks, 

Table  showing  the  number,  condition,  and  progress  of  the  Savings 
banks  of  New  Hampshire  in  each  period  of  five  years  from  1850  to  1898, 
inclusive. 


Year. 


yo.  of 

banks. 


1860. 

1855. 

1800 

1865. 

1870. 

1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1800. 

1805. 

1806* 


12 
17 
26 
20 
45 
68 
67 
68 
73 
67 
62 


Xn.  of 
depoiritora. 


13.031 

21.800 

80,828 

43,572 

70,918 

96,938 

80,984 

121,218 

150,782 

163,702 

122,223 


Amount  of 
deposits. 


$1,641,543 

3,341.256 

4,860,024 

7,881,335 

18,750,461 

80jn4,585 

28,204,791 

43,827,366 

65,727,019 

66,746.702 

40,907,654 


Average  to 

each 
depoeitor. 


156 
157 
179 
264 
827 
818 
361 
411 
407 
400 


*  Only  banks  In  active  operation  included.  Fifteen  banks  under  injunction  are 
in  liquidation  or  undergoing  reorganization.  Not  all  of  the  shrinkage  of  1896  to  1807  is 
permanent.  The  greater  part  of  the  deposlta  is  still  in  banks.  Some  of  it  in  those  in 
liquidation  will  be  withdrawn  upon  payment  of  dividends  and  deposited  elsewhere  in 
the  State.  There  wiU  be  a  large  increase  from  this  source  within  a  few  years  to  swell 
the  accounts  of  active  banks.  Probably  $8,000,000  of  deposits  in  banks  under  injunc- 
tion will  bo  redeposited  in  the  State  after  withdrawal.  It  seemed  better  to  estimate 
what  would  thus  be  redeposited  than  to  include  any  deposits  in  banks  under  injunc- 
tion with  those  in  active  operation  in  completing  the  figures  for  1896L 
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Owing  to  the  lack  of  specie  and  good  bank  bills  in  circolation,  and 
the  large  amount  of  counterfeit  and  depreciated  paper  of  varioas 
kinds  which  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  business 
interests  of  the  State  suffered  severely  from  17S1  to  1806.  Tempofary 
relief  was  afforded  by  a  limited  issue  of  bills  of  credit  by  the  State, 
but  the  distress  continued  to  be  acute.  But  the  people  were  opposed 
to  creating  a  State  bank,  a  proposition  for  that  purpose  having  been 
defeated  in  1787  by  a  vote  of  456  to  2197.  In  1803  the  Legislature 
granted  charters  to  two  banks,  but  the  bills  were  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  CouncU.  The  grounds  upon  which  executive  approval  was 
withheld  were  t>ecause  it  was  declared  that  the  issue  of  bank  bills 
would  drive  specie  out  of  circulation  and  expel  it  from  the  country, 
and  would  foster  speculation,  and 

"  Because  banks,  by  facilitating  enterprises  both  hazardous  and  unjostiflable, 
are  natural  sources  of  all  that  class  of  vices  which  arise  from  the  gambling  system, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  act  as  sure  and  fatal,  tho'  slow  poisons,  to  the  republic  in 
which  they  exist." 

It  was  also  asserted  that  banks  tended  to  draw  off  the  dependence 
of  debtors  from  their  own  exertions  as  means  of  payment,  and  to  rely 
on  incurring  new  debts  to  discharge  the  old.  Not  only  was  there  hos- 
tility to  a  bank  owned  by  the  State,  but  to  the  organization  of  banks 
by  individuals.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  State  this  hostility  gradually  became  less  and  finally  dis- 
appeared. The  prejudice  against  banks  heems  to  be  strongest  in  those 
communities  where  such  institutions  are  mo£:t  needed  to  promote  in- 
dustry and  trade,  and  is  but  little  known  in  those  countries  that  have 
reached  a  high  degree  of  wealth  and  civilization. 

There  was  a  growing  perception  of  the  difficulties  in  the  flnoiMnii^ 
situation  caused  by  the  increase  in  circulation  of  biUs  issued  by  banks 
in  various  States,  whose  solvency  no  one  could  determine,  and  in  1806 
a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  incorporating  the  Vermont  State 
Bank,  owned  by  the  State  and  managed  by  a  board  of  thirteen  direct- 
ors chosen  by  the  Legislature.  Offices  were  established  at  Woodstock 
and  Middlel)ury  and  afterwards  at  Burlington  and  Westminster.  These 
branches  were  subsequently  consolidated  with  the  bank  at  Woodstock. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  State  advanced  about  ;?500  to  buy  plates  and 
paper  f<>r  manufacturing  notes,  which  was  all  the  capital  the  bank  had. 
No  bills  were  to  be  issued  in  excess  of  the  specie  on  hand  until  that 
should  amount  to  $25,000,  after  which  an  issue  amounting  to  three 
times  the  specie  was  authorizixi.  up  to  $3<K),(XK).  It  seems  that  pros- 
pective  borrowers  advanced  the  bank  $25,000  in  specie,  in  return  for 
notes,  dollar  for  dollar,  and  when  the  required  amount  was 
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the  bank  -was  aMe  to  lend  them  its  notea.  The  imie  of  notes  ivas  be- 
gon  hi  February,  1807,  and  by  September  80  the  bank  had  loaned 
#188,787.  These  bills  were  of  the  denominations  of  50  cents,  76  oents, 
91,  tl.85,  81.80,  81.78,  88  and  85. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  debts  dne  to  the  bank,  the 
Cashiers  were  practically  given  the  powers  of  a  coort  of  record  and 
aothorised  to  enter  judgments  sammarUy  and  issoe  execntlim  on  aU 
debts  doe  more  than  three  days.  In  1810  loans  were  resMoted  to  twice 
the  specie  on  hand,  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  81>000  to  any  one  pefson 
<Nr  company.  The  bUls  were  made  a  legal  tender  for  taxes  and  in  re* 
demption  of  property  sold  for  taxes,  bat  the  aiEsirs  of  the  bank  were 
tending  toward  insolvency  and  these  expedients  were  ineffective.  In 
1818  a  land  tax  of  one  cent  per  acre  was  assessed  to  pay  the  bills  of 
the  bank,  which  was  being  closed  np  as  rapidly  as  possible,  bat  the 
fhialliqaidation  did  not  take  place  antil  1845.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
loss  to  the  State  in  condacting  the  bank  was  aboat  $800,000 ;  other 
creditors  were  pidd  in  falL 

In  1817  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  bank  at  Windsor,  with  a  capital 
of  8150,000,  bat  as  the  charter  contained  a  clanse  making  stodLholders 
liable  for  all  demands  against  the  bank  which  shonld  not  be  paid 
within  three  days  from  the  time  they  became  dae,  the  organisation 
of  the  bank  was  not  completed.  A  charter  was  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing year  without  this  provision.  The  Windsor  and  Burlington  banks, 
incorporated  in  1818,  had  $100,000  and  $150,000  capital  respectively. 
In  1821  the  Brattleboro  Bank  was  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital, 
and  from  1824  to  1827  several  other  banks  were  chartered^  there  being 
ten  in  existence  in  the  latter  year.  There  was  not  at  this  time  any 
general  statute  governing  the  organization  and  management  of  banks, 
but  they  were  regulated  by  the  respective  charters.  They  were  aUowed 
to  begin  business  upon  paying  in  a  nominal  amount  of  their  capitaL 
The  banks  were  required  to  pay  their  bills  and  other  liabilities  on  de- 
mand in  specie,  and  were  prohibited  from  dealing  in  goods  or  real 
estate.  Interest  charges  were  limited  to  six  per  cent.,  and  the  total 
debts  of  the  banks  could  not  exceed  their  deposits  and  three  times 
their  capital.  This  practically  limited  the  circulation  to  three  times 
their  capital.  For  any  excess  of  indebtedness  the  directors  were  made 
liable,  and  as  a  further  security  to  the  public  they  were  required  to 
give  bonds  to  the  State  Treasurer,  usually  in  the  sum  of  $8,000  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

Banking  Under  thb  Safrty-Fund  Systbm. 

In  1831  an  act  was  passed  modelled  closely  uix>n  the  '*  Safety-Fond 
Act,"  of  New  York.  Its  leading  object  was  to  create  a  fund  out  of 
which  the  creditors  of  any  bank  that  should  become  insolvent  might 
be  paid.  For  this  purpose  each  bank  thereafter  chartered  was  required 
to  pay  into  the  State  Treasury  the  sum  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent. 
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upon  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  in  six  annual  installments.  In 
case  the  fund  was  reduced  by  the  failure  of  any  banks  it  was  to  be  made 
up  by  assessments  by  the  State  Treasurer  upon  the  several  banks,  not 
exceeding  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  in  one  year.  The  fund,  until 
used  for  the  purpose  designated,  was  to  remain  the  property  of  the  re- 
spective banks  contributing,  and  the  balance  of  the  income  from  its 
investment,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  Bank  Commissioners,  for 
whose  appointment  provision  was  made,  was  to  be  paid  to  such  banks, 
annually  ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  any  bank  its  contri- 
bution to  the  fund,  if  not  required  to  indemnify  the  creditors  of  any 
other  bank  which  had  become  insolvent,  was  to  be  returned  by  the 
Treasurer. 

This  act  also  provided  that  no  bank  should  go  into  operation  until 
at  least  one-half  the  capital  was  paid  in.  In  other  particulars  the  banks 
were  to  be  governed  by  their  charters,  which  were  renewed  under  the 
act  of  1831  without  important  modification.  In  place  of  the  annual 
tax  of  six  per  cent,  upon  dividends,  which  the  State  had  previously 
imposed,  a  tax  of  ten  per  ceut.  on  profit  was  substituted.  The  act  of 
1840  imposed  still  further  stringent  regulations  upon  the  business  of 
banking,  requiring  that  before  beginning  business  one-half  of  their 
capital  should  be  paid  in  in  gold  or  silver.  Severe  penalties  were  pre- 
scribed for  violation  of  the  act  in  the  issue  of  notes  and  making  loans. 
The  banks  were  all  placed  under  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the 
Bank  Commissioner. 

This  law  proved  satisfactory  in  its  operations  and  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  banking  throughout  the  State. 

In  1842  tlie  General  Assembly  passed  an  additional  act  relating  to 
banks,  the  important  part  of  which  was  a  provision  that  banks  there- 
after chartered  might  be  relieved  from  the  contribution  to  the  safety 
fund  if  the  directors  should  execute  satisfactory  bonds  conditioned  that 
they  should  '*at  all  times  pay  and  redeem  according  to  law  all  bills 
issued  by  such  bank,  and  should  pay  and  refund  all  deposits  made  in 
such  bank  when  such  payments  were  demanded.'^  This  act  also  re- 
quired not  only  that  one-half  of  the  capital  should  be  paid  before  the 
bank  went  into  operation,  but  that  the  other  half  should  be  paid  in 
within  two  years.  Loans  to  directors,  stookliolders  and  single  individ- 
uals were  also  more  strictly  limited  than  theretofore. 

Another  part  of  the  act  provided  for  a  fixed  tax  of  one  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  capital  in  lieu  of  the  tax  of  ten  per  ceut.  on  profits,  but 
remitted  this  tax  to  such  banks  a.s  should  "'  keep  a  sufficient  deposit  of 
funds  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  nhould  at  that  city  uniformly  cause  its 
bills  to  be  redeemed  at  par. '-  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  official 
recognition  and  encouragement  of  the  so-called  Suffolk  redemptioQ 
system  by  the  State.  The  extension  of  the  advantages  of  this  exemp- 
tion from  tax  to  the  other  banks,  provided  they  should  give  bonds,  to- 
gether with  the  natural  advantages  accruing  from  the  system  itself. 
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eveDtoally  broaght  them  all  into  the  redemption  system,  thoagb  as  late 
as  1848  three  of  them  still  refused  to  maintain  the  required  deposit  at 
Boston.     By  1850,  however,  all  were  in  line. 

In  1839  the  Essex  Bank  failed,  and  the  Bank  Commissioner  reported 
that  its  assets  and  the  amount  of  the  safety  fund  then  available  were 
insufficient  to  pay  the  circulation,  amounting  to  f  66, 262.  A  committee 
of  the  General  Assembly,  reporting  on  the  failure  of  this  bank,  in  1842, 
took  the  ground  that  where  f aUures  had  been  caused  by  fraudulent  acts 
of  the  directors,  the  note  holders  should  look  to  the  bondsmen  of  the 
directors  for  reimbursement  and  not  to  the  safety  fund,  the  latter  being 
for  the  protection  of  the  holders  of  notes  issued  by  banks  whose  officers 
had  not  violated  the  conditions  of  their  bonds. 

In  1840  an  act  was  passed  limiting  the  circulation  to  twice  the  paid- 
up  capital  instead  of  three  times  its  amount  as  formerly  allowed. 

The  Free  Banking  Act  of  1851  permitted  the  organization  of  banks 
of  (50,000  and  not  more  than  (200,000  capital,  and  allowed  them  to 
issue  notes  on  a  pledge  of  United  States  stocks  and  certain  State  stocks, 
dei)06ited  with  the  State  Treasurer.  This  law  was  somewhat  less  strin- 
gent than  the  precedmg  ones,  and  there  were  but  four  banks  organized 
under  it.  While  this  law  was  in  existence  some  thirteen  banks  procured 
charters  permitting  them  to  transact  business  under  the  more  stringent 
act  of  1840.  They  preferred  to  voluntarily  impose  upon  themselves  con- 
ditions which  would  inspire  public  confidence  rather  than  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  greater  freedom  of  the  new  act.  The  panic  of  1857 
showed  that  these  banks  were  on  a  solid  foundation,  for  although  their 
circulation  was  reduced  one-half  in  sixty  days  they  continued  (with  one 
exception)  to  pay  specie  on  demand. 

With  the  taking  effect  of  the  National  Banking  Act  State  banks  in 
Vermont  gradually  ceased  to  exist. 

State  Banks,   1834-1885. 


YBAR0. 


1834 17 

1839 19 

1844 17 

1849 24 

1854 40 

1859 '  46 

1864 38 

1876 5 

1880 5 

1886 1  8 


Loantand 
diteountt. 

$1,870,813 
2,888,812 
2.225,245 
.3.613,227 
6,572,951 
6.946,523 


Specie. 

$50,958 
129,319 
92,562 
120,798 
196.680 
198,409 


1.524.978 
1.308.626 
1,804.989   I 


Capital 
$tock. 


Circulation. 


$921,815  $1,463,713 

1,325,530  1,966,812 

1.137.500  1,743.807 

1,826,976  I    2,322,962 

3,275,656  i    3.986.709 

4.029,240  3.882,983 

'3,834,000       

252.500   :     

350.000   I    

456,000   I     


DtpoHts. 


$180,792 
308.349 
28i),079 
330.195 
746,170 
787.884 

1,590,038 
1.728,844 
2,480.946 


•  Other  IteniM  not  reported. 
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After  1887  the  Gk>vemmeDt  statistics  do  not  include  any  State  banks 
in  Vermont.  They  had  been  by  this  time  practically  absorbed  into  the 
National  banking  system. 

National  Banks,  1864-1898. 
FiflTures  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


TKAR8. 

^1 

II 

10 
40 
42 
47 
49 
49 
49 
49 

Loans 

and  di9- 

count*. 

U.B. 
bonds. 

• 

It 

Capital.  Surplus. 

1 

Vndi. 

tided 

pro/Its. 

Out. 

standing 

eircula- 

Uifn. 

IndU 

VidtMl 

deposiU. 

1864 

$804 
6,524 
10.421 
10.048 
11.554 
13.331 
12,674 
11.628 

$1,852 
7.467 
8.239 
8.678 
6.690 
3,382 
3.637 
4.964 

$311 
932 
1,011 
1.011 
861 
609 
870 
917 

$1,400              $2 
6.810   1         879 

$60  '  $1,083 
431         6.001 

$90» 

1869 

1,901 

1874. 

7.863 
8,4H0 
8.011 
7.466 
7.006 
6.885 

1.671 
2.068 
1,629 

637 
642 
626 

6.840 
6.999 
6.778 
2.636 
3.960 
8.720 

4.061 

1879 

8,806 

1884 

4.922 

1889 

1,741         728 
1.626        8119 

7.112 

1894. 

8,918 

1B98 

1.508 

853 

9,704 

Sayings  Banks  and  Trust  Companibs. 

There  are  in  operation  in  Vermont  forty-one  Savings  bank  and  trust 
companies,  the  latter  institutions  having  capital  stock,  while  the 
Savings  banks  are  operated  on  the  mutual  plan  without  capital.  Some 
of  the  institutions  combine  the  functions  of  a  Savings  bank  with  those 
of  a  trust  company.  Investments  are  most  carefully  guarded  by  the 
law  and  the  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  In  his  report  for  1898 
the  Inspector  of  Finance  says  that  for  fifteen  years  only  one  trust  com- 
pany had  been  placed  in  the.  hands  of  a  Receiver,  while  there  had  been 
but  one  failure  prior  to  that  period  ;  and  no  mutual  Savings  bank  of 
the  State  ever  failed. 

Growth  qf  Savings  Banks,  1850-1898. 


Tbars. 


1800 

1864 

ISflO 

18S4 

1869 

1874 

1879 

1864  (includinir  trust  companies)  . . 

1889 

1804 

1898 


Number  of 
hanks. 

Due  depositors. 

Increase  <fi  parioda 
ofJhDtyean. 

6 

$199,876 

14 

901,789 

$702,418 

12 

940,840 

W.051 

10 

1,052,500 

1,011.68U 

10 

2,301,940 

]MR,4I0 

13 

5,011,881 

2,709.W1 

16 

6.753,104 

U4U7S 

24 

18,7:^;!91 

MVUM 

81 

17,801,388 

4,On,0S8 

40 

27,986,866 

KUaMlff 

41 

84,071,721 
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In  Ofder  to  f onstaU  a  plan  for  establishing  a  fond  or  bank  of  credit 
projeeted  by  individuals  m  the  Colony  in  1714,  Massaehnaetts  iasned 
£50,000  in  Ulls  in  that  year.  These  bills  were  plaoed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  to  be  loaned  oat  in  soms  of  £50  to  £500,  at  five  per  oent  on 
safe  mortgages  on  real  estate,  one-fifth  part  of  the  prindpal  payable 
eaeh  year.  The  loans  were  to  be  paid  in  five  years,  bat  Were  af^iar^ 
ently  renewed,  as  some  of  them  were  outstanding  for  thirty  years.  In 
1716  an  additional  issue  of  £100,000  was  made  and  £50,000  more  in  1791, 
the  terms  under  whioh  loans  we|;e  made  varying  somewhat  from  those 
presoribed  in  the  original  aet  llieseemissionsoansedariseinthevalue 
of  silver  oompared  with  the  paper  ennenoy. 

The  people  of  the  province  of  Hassaohusetts  before  the  Rev<dution- 
ary  War,  as  has  been  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  engage  in  banking  in  something  like  the  modem  sense,  when 
Colman  proposed  his  land  bank.  This  tendency  which,  perhaps,  would 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank  modelled  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, waschecked  by  theact  of  Parliament  forbidding  the  incorporaiioD 
of  stock  companies. 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  not  favorable  to  financial  projects,  but 
near  its  oloee,  on  March  8,  1782,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  granted  an 
act  of  incorporation  to  the  Bank  of  North  America,  of  Philadelphia, 
this  institution  having  then  been  in  existence  for  two  months.  The  lat- 
ter bank  was  so  successful  that  the  Massachusetts  Bank  was  organized 
in  Boston,  and  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  on  February  7, 
1784.  This  was  the  first  local  bank  established  in  the  State,  and  the 
second  in  the  United  States.  The  capital  was  limited  to  $300,000,  of 
which  $253,500  had  been  paid  in  when  it  commenced  business  on  July 
5  of  that  year.  The  par  value  of  its  shares  was  at  first  $500,  made  pur- 
posely high  to  sustain  the  aristocratic  pretensions  of  the  founders  of  the 
institution  and  keep  the  shares  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
bank  purchased  for  its  place  of  business  the  building  known  in  those 
days  as  the  Manufactory  House,  with  125  feet  of  land  fronting  on 
Common,  now  Tremont  street,  and  225  feet  on  the  east  side  of  Hamil- 
ton place.  The  price  was  four  thousand  dollars.  The  same  property  is 
now  said  to  be  valued  at  over  $5,000,000.  The  specie  of  that  day  con- 
sisted of  guineas,  Johannes,  louis  d^ors,  and  moidores  in  gold,  and 
crowns,  half  crowns,  pistareens  and  English  shillings  in  silver. 

Nothing  was  said  in  the  original  charter  in  regard  to  tlie  issue  of 
notes,  but  the  bank  issued  notes  in  denominations  of  $1.50,  $2.50,  $3.50 
and  $4.50,  also  of  $6,  $7,  $8,  $9,  $15.  $25,  $30,  $35  and  $40. 

As  early  as  1840  the  Massachusetts  Bank  issued  notes  printed  on  fibre 
paper,  the  same  in  principle  as  that  used  by  the  United  Statt^a  to  print 
its  Treasury  and  other  notes.     On  commencement  day  at  Harvard,  in 
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the  last  century,  the  Governor,  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  the  President  of  the  bank,  always  sat  on  che  platform  to- 
gether. 

Daring  the  109  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  bank  was  estab- 
lished, it  has  passed  but  three  dividends,  the  first  at  the  close  of  the  War 
of  1812,  the  second  during  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  and  one  since  it 
became  a  National  bank.  To  compensate  for  these  omissions  extra 
dividends  have  been  declared.  Up  to  June  1,  1874,  a  period  of  ninety 
years,  the  ratio  of  its  losses  to  the  total  amount  loaned  was  but  four 
one-hundred ths  of  one  per  cent.  In  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence  as 
a  State  bank,  from  1784  to  1864,  the  whole  amount  of  circulating  notes 
issued  by  it  was  $4,674,177,  of  which  the  amount  lost  or  not  presented 
for  redemption  was  (22,111,  or  not  quite  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

The  next  charter  was  granted  by  the  State  in  1792,  to  the  Union 
Bank,  of  Boston,  which  was  organized  with  a  specie  capital  of  91,200,- 
000,  of  which  $400,000  was  subscribed  by  the  State.  During  the  inter- 
val, from  1784  to  1792,  the  currency  was  in  bad  condition,  small  bills 
having  nearly  driven  specie  out  of  circulation.  In  the  latter  year,  as 
already  stated,  the  Legislature  prohibited  the  issue  of  any  notes  less  than 
five  dollars.  Provision  was  made  for  legislative  examinations  of  the 
Union  Bank,  and  it  was  also  made  the  depository  of  the  funds  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  this  charter  as  well  as  in  most  of  those  subsequently 
granted,  the  banks  receiving  them  were  required  to  loan  certain  sums 
to  the  State  at  fixed  rates  of  interest.  The  Union  Bank,  for  instance, 
was  required  to  loan  not  exceeding  $100,000  to  the  State  at  five  percent. 

In  1795  Massachusetts  incorporated  two  more  banks,  the  Nantucket 
with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  and  the  Merrimac  at  Newburyx>ort.  Both  of 
these  banks,  by  a  special  provision,  were  allowed  to  issue  notes  of  a  de- 
nomination as  small  as  two  dollars.  Five  banks  in  all  were  incorporated 
up  to  1799.  In  that  year  a  restraining  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
establishment  of  unincorporated  banks,  and  the  further  issue,  except  by 
the  Nantucket  Bank,  of  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  doUara. 
In  consequence  of  this  law  the  State  was  inundated  with  small  bills  from 
other  States,  and  the  permission  was  soon  given  to  the  MaasachusettB 
banks  to  emit  small  notes. 

Sbmi-Annual  Reports  Rrquirbd. 

In  1803  a  law  was  enacted  requiring  the  banks  to  make  semi-annual 
returns  of  their  condition  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  be  signed  by 
the  directors  ;  and  by  a  supplementary  law  of  1805  the  reports  were  re. 
quired  to  be  sworn  to.  Returns  made  June,  1805,  showed  sixteen  banks 
then  in  operation,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $5,760,000,  of  whkdi 
$5,460,000  had  been  paid  in.  Only  one  other  bank  was  chartered  from 
this  time  until  1811.  The  currency  had  again  become  very  inferior, 
notes  as  small  as  twenty-five  cents  being  in  circulation  in  large  numi 
and  as  a  consequence  specie  had  again  nearly  disappeared.     There 
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many  faUures  of  New  England  banks  daring  the  financial  pressure  of 
1808-9,  but  those  of  Massachusetts  resting  on  a  firmer  basis,  mainly  es- 
caped with  a  sudden  contraction  of  their  note  issues.  The  discount  in 
Boston  on  New  England  bank  notes  ranged  in  1809  from  ten  to  sixty 
per  cent.,  and  in  Philadelphia  many  of  them  were  at  %  discount  of  fifty 
percent.,  or  more.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  January  1, 1810,  enacted  a  law,  fixing  a  penalty  of  two  per  cent. 
a  month,  payable  by  the  bank  to  the  bill  holder,  for  a  failure  or  refusal 
to  redeem  their  notes  on  presentation. 

Two  banks  were  chartered  in  1811,  one  of  which  was  the  State  Bank 
of  Boston,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $3,000,000,  the  State  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  subscribe  for  $1,500,000  additional.  This  subscription 
was,  however,  never  made.  A  similar  provision  was  made  in  all  the 
charters  granted  subsequent  to  1793,  usually  retaining  the  right  of  the 
State  to  subscribe  to  about  one-third  of  the  stock.  By  the  partial  exer- 
cise of  this  right  Massachusetts  had  become  interested  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  banking  business,  in  1812  holding  about  $1,000,000  in  bank 
stock,  out  of  a  total  banking  capital  in  the  State  of  about  $8,000,000. 
In  1811  also,  nearly  all  the  banks  were  newly  chartered,  the  new  fran- 
chises reducing  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  that  might  be  issued 
from  twice  the  amount  of  the  capital  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
capital  In  1812  the  first  tax  was  laid  on  bank  capital,  the  amount  be- 
ing one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

Strength  of  the  Banks  in  1814. 

The  Massachusetts  banks  were  in  1814  twenty-one  in  number.  Al- 
though this  year,  owing  to  the  financial  distress  consequent  on  the  war 
with  England,  was  disastrous  to  the  State  banks  throughout  the  United 
States,  none  of  those  in  Massachusetts  suspended,  this  being  attributa- 
ble in  great  measure  to  the  severe  penalty  imposed  for  non-payment  of 
their  notes.  By  maintaining  specie  payments  the  Massachusetts  banks 
were  able  to  attract  coin  from  other  States  where  specie  payments  were 
suspended. 

The  whole  number  of  banks  chartered  previous  to  January  1,  1826, 
was  forty-nine,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $20,800,000.  Of  this  num- 
ber nine  had  failed,  or  discontinued  business,  or  had  never  availed  them- 
selves  of  their  charters.  Reductions  of  capital  of  many  of  the  others 
had  also  taken  place,  leaving  forty  banks  in  operation  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  §14,305,000,  of  which  $13,300,000  had  been  paid  in  ;  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  first  forty-one  years  of  banking  in  Massachusetts, 
not  less  than  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  chartered,  to- 
gether with  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  capital  authorized,  still  remained 
in  existence.  In  1825  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  authorized  to  be 
issued  was  reduced  to  the  capital  paid  in. 

In  the  four  years  from  1825  to  1828  some  tliirty-six  banks  were  in- 
corporated, and  fourteen  others  were  authorized  to  increase  their  capi- 
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tal,  representing  in  all  $9,075,000  of  new  banking  capital.  Bnt  the  de- 
mand for  cash  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  rapid  expansion  in  bank- 
ing  conld  not  be  met,  and  neither  of  the  two  banks  chartered  in  1827 
went  into  operation,  and  but  six  of  the  fourteen  chartered  in  1828,  and 
of  these  six  two  failed  within  two  years. 

The  BANKma  Law  op  1829. 

The  first  really  comprehensive  banking  law  of  Massachosetta  was 
enacted  February  28,  1829,  and  was  to  apply  to  all  banks  thereafter  or- 
ganized and  to  those  increasing  their  capital  or  extending  their  charters. 
Dnder  tliis  law  banks  were  required  to  have  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  cap- 
ital bona  fide  paid  in  in  specie  before  commencing  business.  It  also 
prohibited  loans  to  shareholders  until  their  subscriptions  were  entirely 
paid  in,  and  limited  the  amount  of  loans  on  pledges  of  its  own  stock  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  The  limit  of  circulating  notes  was  in- 
creased to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  paid-in  capital,  and  debts 
due  to  or  from  any  bank,  exclusive  of  deposits,  were  restricted  to  twice 
the  amount  of  such  capital,  the  directors  being  held  personally  liable 
for  any  excess.  On  January  1,  1837,  there  had  been  organized  in  all, 
including  the  old  banks  rechartered,  138  banks,  with  an  authorized  cap- 
ital of  (40,830,000.  Of  this  number  four  had  never  gone  into  opera- 
tion, while  of  the  remaining  134  no  less  than  thirty-two  had  either  failed 
or  surrendered  their  charters  in  consequence  of  the  financial  panic  of 
that  year.  The  nominal  capital  of  the  banks  that  failed  was  $5, 500,000 ; 
their  liabilities  were  $11,283,960,  of  which  $3,133,129  was  for  circulation 
and  $1,577,738  for  deposits.  The  loss  to  shareholders  was  estimated  at 
$2,500,000,  and  to  the  public  at  three-quarters  of  a  million  more,  mak- 
ing a  total  loss  of  about  three  and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars,  or 
about  thirty  per  cent,  of  their  entire  indebtedness.  During  the  fifty- 
two  years  from  1784  to  1836  ten  banks  only  had  failed  or  discontinoed 
business,  the  total  losses  to  shareholders  and  the  public  probably  not 
exceeding  one-third  of  a  million  dollars. 

Thk  Panic  op  1837. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1836  there  had  been  undue  expansion,  and 
many  banks  were  organized  with  httle  or  no  capital  Their  plan  was  to 
borrow  specie  for  one  day  to  the  amount  of  half  the  authorized  capital, 
and  after  it  was  duly  counted  by  the  Bank  Conmiissioners,  and  oaths 
made  by  the  directors  that  it  was  to  be  held  as  the  capital  of  the  bank, 
it  would  then  be  returned  to  the  lenders  and  its  place  supplied  by  the 
notes  of  the  stockholden*.  This  process  would  be  followed  by  the 
issue  of  notes.  Circulation  and  deposits  showed  a  large  increase  in 
September,  1836,  compared  with  1830,  but  the  proportion  of  speele 
held  was  smaller  than  ever  before.  As  a  number  of  banks  had  been 
organized  on  borrowed  specie  or  fictitious  capital,  they  were  in  a  poor 
condition  to  weather  the  iuii)ending  stonn,  and  failures  became 
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qa€ntr  One  bank  oloeed  with  $111,000  notes  ontstendlng,  and  onlj 
t86.71  oash  on  hand.  Speoie  iMyinents  were  sotpended  on  Kay  12, 
1887,  by  the  Boston  banks,  and  resnmption  did  not  become  general 
throoghont  the  State  ontil  Angost,  1888.  From  1887  to  1844  tUr^- 
tivo  banks  faQed  or  disoontinned  business  as  a  result  of  the  erisis. 

One  of  the  valoable  resolts  of  this  erisis  was  the  adoption  in  1888 
of  a  system  of  (Acial  examinations  of  banks,  throng  the  ageney  of  a 
Board  of  Bank  Commissioners,  who  were  required  to  make  annual  ex- 
aminations of  eyery  bank  and  special  ones  wheneyer  required  by  the 
Goyemor  of  the  State.  This  board  was  abolished  after  fiye  years,  but 
the  law  of  1801  im>yided  for  a  Bank  Commissioiier  with  substantially 
the  same  powers. 

There  was  a  slow  reooyery  from  the  crisis  of  1887,  but  the  expeii* 
enoe  gained  during  that  time  appeared  to  haye  been  salutary.  From 
1840  to  1805  but  two  banks  failed,  both  paying  their  notes  in  fulL 

In  1848  banks  were  prohibited  from  paying  out  oyer  their  counters 
other  notes  than  their  own. 

The  Massachusetts  banking  law  relating  to  the  chartered  banks  was 
gradually  improyed,  as  experience  dictated,  and  at  the  time  of  the  war 
was  perhaps,  as  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  writer— whose  synopsis  of 
the  law  is  giyen  below— one  of  the  best  banking  laws  eyer  produced.  No 
indiyidnal  could  hold  more  than  one-half  of  the  stock  of  any  bank.  No 
person  could  be  a  director  of  more  than  one  bank.  No  person  could 
be  a  director  whose  stock  was  pledged  for  debt.  Neither  the  debte 
nor  the  credits  of  a  bank  could  exceed  twice  the  capital  stock  paid  in, 
except  for  deposits  and  for  debts  due  to  and  from  other  banks.  Direct- 
ors were  personally  liable  for  violations  of  this  clause,  unless  they  dis- 
sented or  were  absent,  in  which  case  they  must  notify  the  Bank  Com- 
missioners of  the  State  forthwith.  No  bank  could  pay  out  any  notes 
but  its  own,  or  issue  any  notes  directly  or  indirectly,  except  at  its  own 
banking  house,  or  issue  any  notes  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  be  kept  out  a  certain  length  of  time.  No  bank  could  borrow 
money  to  be  repaid  in  anything  except  specie  or  its  own  notes.  In  case 
of  bank  failure  the  note  holders  were  to  be  paid  first.  Each  bank  was 
required  to  keep  fifteen  per  cent,  of  specie  as  a  reserve  against  both 
circulation  and  deposite,  but  country  banks  might  reckon  their  bal- 
ances in  Boston  banks  payable  on  demand  in  specie.  This  specie  re- 
serve law  was  passed  after  a  hard  struggle  in  1858.  It  was  copied 
from  the  Louisiana  act  of  1842,  but  the  amount  of  the  specie  was 
only  one-half  that  required  in  Louisiana.  When  gold  was  paid  out  it 
must  be  paid  by  weight.  This  was  an  old  law  of  1808  re-euacted  at 
every  revision  of  the  banking  laws  down  to  and  including  18^.  There 
was  a  provision  that  if  any  new  banks  were  chartered  with  any  greater 
privileges  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  old  banks,  the  same  privileges 
should  extend  to  the  latter.  This  proviso  was  inserted  in  the  act  of 
1828  and  in  every  subsequent  revision. 
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By  the  act  of  1849,  when  any  bank  stopped  payment  stockholden 
were  rendered  mdividually  liable  in  proportion  to  their  stock  for  the 
redemption  of  the  bank^s  notes. 

The  act  of  1828  provided  that  at  elections  for  bank  directors  each 
stockholder  should  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  the  first  share,  and  to 
one  vote  for  every  two  additional  shares,  provided  that  no  person  had 
more  than  ten  votes.  This  was  re  enacted  in  the  revision  of  18S5  bat 
dropped  in  that  of  1860. 

Frrb  BANKiNe  Law  of  1851. 

A  free  banking  law  was  enacted  in  1851  similar  in  its  provisions  to 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Not  more  than  seven  banks  were 
ever  organized  onder  it,  the  system  of  chartered  banks  occupying  the 
field  down  to  the  conmieneement  of  the  National  banking  system. 
The  "State  did  much  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  State  into  National 
associations  upon  the  establishment  of  the  National  banking  system. 
The  first  institution  to  avail  itself  of  the  new  law  was  the  Safety  Fund 
Bank  of  Boston,  in  1863,  under  the  title  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  The  conversions  progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  October, 
1865,  but  a  single  bank  remained  doing  business  under  a  State  charter. 
Of  the  183  State  banks  existing  in  1863,  four  had  discontinued  bosinefis, 
and  l'/8  had  become  National  banks. 

From  1850  to  1857  fifty-eight  banks  were  organized,  with  $14,400,000 
capital,  and  by  the  increase  in  the  capital  of  existing  banks  the  total 
of  new  banking  capital  was  raised  to  118,745,000.  Though  most  of  the 
banks  suspended  specie  payments  in  1857,  and  were  compelled  to  make 
large  reductions  in  their  loans  and  circulation  owing  to  the  crisis  of 
that  year,  there  was  but  one  bank  failure — an  evidence  of  the  improve- 
ment made  in  the  banking  system  in  the  twenty  years  preceding. 

The  banking  capital  of  the  State  banks  reached  its  maximam--$67,- 
544,200— in  1862,  being  distributed  among  138  banks. 

A  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  dividends  paid  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts banks  in  the  last  half  of  each  of  the  thirty-two  years  from 
1808  to  1839  inclusive,  was  given  in  *'  Hunt^s  Merchants'  Magazine  "  for 
1840.  It  is  separated  into  two  parts  because  the  State  impoeed  a  tax 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  bank  capital  in  1813,  the  first  part  for 
the  five  years  ending  with  1812,  and  the  other  for  the  remaining  twenty- 
seven  years.  For  the  first  period  the  average  semi-annual  dividends 
paid  by  all  the  banks  was  f3. 72  upon  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  capi- 
tal, while  for  the  twenty-seven  years  following  the  imposition  of  the 
bank  tax  the  average  semi-annual  rate  was  $2.96  per  hundred.  Taking 
the  whole  period  of  tliirty-two  years  together,  the  semi-annnal  avratige 
was  about  three  and  one-tenth  per  cent.  The  average  ^nn^^l  rate  of 
dividends  for  the  whole  period,  assuming  that  the  dividend  for  the  first 
six  months  of  each  year  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  last 
six  months,  was,  therefore,  six  and  one-sixth  per  cent,  per  <"rinnm,  Xhe 
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average  annual  dividends  of  the  National  banks  of  Massachusetts  from 
1870  to  1876  was  nine  and  six-tenths  per  cent. 

Thb  Suffolk  BANKnra  System. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Whitney,  in  his  History  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  says: 

"  The  bosiness  man  of  to-day  knows  little  by  exi>erlence  of  the  inconyenience 
and  loss  suffered  by  the  merchant  of  sixty  years  ago  arising  from  the  currency  in 
which  debta  were  then  paid.  Receiving  payment  in  bank  notes,  he  assorted  them 
into  two  parcels,  current  amiuncurrent.  In  the  first  he  placed  the  notes  issued  by 
the  solvent  banks  of  his  own  city ;  in  the  other  the  bills  of  all  other  banks.  Upon 
these  latter  there  was  a  discount  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  location  and 
credit  of  the  bank  issuing  them.  How  great  the  discount  he  could  learn  only  by  con- 
sulting his  *  Bank  Note  Reporter,*  or  by  inquiring  at  the  nearest  exchange  office.  He 
could  neither  deposit  them  nor  use  them  in  payment  of  his  notes  at  a  bank.  The 
discount  on  them  varied  from  one  i>er  cent,  upwards,  according  to  the  distance  the 
bills  had  to  be  sent  for  redemption  and  the  financial  standing  of  the  bank  by  which 
they  were  issued.  Many  banks  were  established  in  remote  places,  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  profit  on  circulation.  The  more  distant  they  were  from  the  busi- 
ness centres  the  more  expensive  it  was  to  send  their  bills  home  for  redemption,  and 
the  more  difficult  it  was  for  the  general  public  to  know  their  true  financial  condition. ''^ 

This  state  of  things  in  New  England  led  by  degrees  to  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  known  as  the  Suffolk  Bank  system  of  redemptions. 

The  charter  of  this  institution  was  granted  in  1818,  and  was  to  con- 
tinue until  1831.  In  addition  to  the  regular  business  of  discounting  com- 
mercial paper,  the  directors  turned  their  attention  to  buying  and  selling 
foreign  exchange  and  dealing  in  United  States  stock  and  dollars.  This 
branch  of  their  business  was  closed  up  in  1826,  and  after  that  date  the 
bank  turned  its  attention  to  receiving  and  redeeming  the  bills  issued  by 
the  New  England  banks.  This  business  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
directors  saw  that  they  could  buy  the  notes  of  the  country  banks  at  a 
discount  and  make  a  profit  by  sending  them  home  for  redemption.  It 
was  a  pure  matter  of  business  in  which  the  desire  of  benevolently  sus- 
taining the  currency  had  no  part.  The  New  England  Bank,  of  Boston, 
had  previously  carried  on  the  same  business  to  some  extent.  The  Suf- 
folk Bank  appears  to  have  extended  it  by  entering  into  a  sort  of  forced 
compact  with  the  country  banks.  The  Suffolk  Bank  agreed  to  receive 
the  notes  of  any  country  bank  which  would  make  with  it  a  permanent 
deposit  of  ^,000,  with  such  further  sums  as  might  be  required  to  redeem 
its  bills  taken  by  the  Suffolk  Bank,  and  also  to  give  the  country  bank 
the  privilege  of  receiving  back  its  own  bills  at  the  same  discount  at 
which  they  had  been  taken  by  the  Suffolk  Bank.  The  bills  of  the  banka 
that  would  not  make  the  deposit  with  the  Suffolk  Bank  were  sent  home 
for  redemption  at  par  in  specie.  The  effect  of  this  proposition  cut  both 
ways.  Such  banks  as  made  the  permanent  deposit,  etc. ,  with  the  Suf- 
folk found  that  although  the  latter  bank  was  benefited  by  the  increased 
amounts  it  had  to  loan,  their  own  circulation  was  raised  nearly  to  par, 
and  secured  a  currency  which  was  of  great  benefit  to  them.     The  banks- 
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which  refused  to  accept  the  terms  fouDd  thehr  notes  at  such  a  large  dis- 
count in  Boston  as  enabled  the  Suffolk  Bank  to  make  a  considerable 
profit  in  sending  them  home  for  redemption.  The  system  thus  grew  ap 
without  any  act  of  the  Legislature,  simply  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances and  the  fact  that  the  managers  of  the  Suffolk  bank  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank  and  the 
community. 

At  first  the  competition  between  the  Suffolk  and  New  England  banks 
reduced  the  discount  on  notes  of  Massachusetts  banks,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  at  a  discount  of  one  per  cent,  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent., 
and  the  profits  became  so  small  that  the  directors  were  forced  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  bank.  There  was  great  animosity  to  the  institution 
displayed  by  those  country  banks  which  had  refused  to  make  the  required 
deposit  and  whose  bills  were  sent  home  for  specie.  Ay 

The  unaided  effort  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  had  by  1822  proved  inade- 
quate to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  country  banks  from  superseding 
the  notes  of  the  Boston  banks  in  their  own  city,  and  with  the  view  of 
securing  some  circulation  for  their  own  notes  in  April,  1824,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  Suffolk  to  confer  with  the  other  Boston  banks 
and  secure  their  co-operation.  This  letter  stated  *^that  of  the  whole 
incorporated  banking  capital  of  New  England,  amounting  to  less  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  the  eleven  banks  in  this  city  possess  ten  mil- 
lion one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  That  estimating  the  circulatioo 
of  the  country  banks  at  only  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  capital, 
which  they  believe  to  be  a  moderate  computation,  these  banks  furnish 
seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  circulating  medium, 
while  the  banks  in  the  city  with  a  capital  equal  to  all  the  rest,  keep  io 
what  may  be  fairly  termed  permanent  circulation  only  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars."  The  letter  stated  that  the  Suffolk  Bank  had  in  the 
previous  three  months  received  nearly  one  million  dollars  in  country 
paper,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  sent  home  for  redemption  or 
redeemed  by  agents  in  Boston  at  par,  and  nothwithstanding  the  unfav- 
orable season  and  bad  state  of  the  roads,  the  bank  was  no  loser  by  the 
operation.  As  the  benefit  to  the  Boston  circulation  would  be  commoQ 
to  all  the  banks,  the  Suffolk  committee  thought  that  the  risks  of  re- 
demption should  likewise  be  shared  among  them.  The  committee  rec- 
ommended that  a  fund  be  raised  by  the  several  banking  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  bills  home  for  redemption. 

This  communication  led  six  other  of  the  Boston  banks  to  associate 
theinselves  with  the  Suffolk,  and  to  contribute  jointly  a  sum  of  (300,000 
to  carry  the  plan  into  effect.  All  the  country  money  received  by  any 
of  the  banks  was  sent  to  the  Suffolk,  which  agreed  to  take  it  **  at  the 
same  or  loss  discount  than  tlie  New  England  Bank,  or  other  banks  in 
Boston  received  it,  and  should  send  it  home  for  redemption."  The  Suf- 
folk Bank,  as  agent  of  the  association,  commenced  the  business  of  re- 
ceiving country  money  under  the  agreement  on  May  24,  1824.     The 
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eonntiy  banks  became  much  excited,  and  called  the  associated  banks 
the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  Suffolk  the  ''Six  Tailed  Bashaw.''  '*  Bat 
they  soon  became  convinced  "  says  Mr.  Whitney  in  his  history  of  the 
bank,  ''  that  a  promise  to  pay  printed  on  the  face  of  a  bank  note,  meant 
a  promise  to  pay  specie  on  demand ;  that  such  a  demand  was  likely  to 
be  made  upon  them  at  any  time ;  and  that  the  associated  banks,  with 
the  Suffolk  as  agent,  were  not  to  be  frightened  or  turned  out  of  their 
course  by  sarcastic  words/'  The  foreign  money  business  continued  to 
increase  from  year  to  year. 

ESSBIfCB  OF  THE  SUFFOLK  PLAN. 

*  The  general  arrangement  made  with  the  New  England  banks,  which 
opened  an  account  with  the  Suffolk  Bank  for  the  redemption  of  their 
bills  was  as  follows :  Each  bank  placed  a  permanent  deposit  with  the 
Suffolk  Bank  of  $2,000  and  upwards,  free  of  interest,  the  amount  de- 
pending upon  the  capital  and  business  of  the  bank.  This  sum  was  the 
minimum  for  banks  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  and  under.  In  consid- 
eration of  such  deposit  the  Suffolk  Bank  redeemed  all  the  bills  of  that 
bank  which  might  come  to  it  from  any  source,  charging  the  redeemed 
bills  to  the  issuing  bank  once  a  week,  or  whenever  they  amounted  to 
a  certain  fixed  sum  ;  provided,  the  bank  kept  a  suflBicient  amount  of 
funds  to  its  credit,  independent  of  the  permanent  deposit,  to  redeem 
all  of  its  bills  which  might  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Suffolk  Bank; 
the  latter  bank  charging  it  interest  whenever  the  amount  redeemed 
should  exceed  the  funds  to  its  credit ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  excess 
should  be  greater  than  the  permanent  deposit,  the  Suffolk  Bank  re- 
served the  right  of  sending  home  the  bills  for  specie  redemption.  As 
soon  as  the  bills  of  any  bank  were  charged  to  it,  they  were  packed  up 
as  a  special  deposit,  and  held  at  the  risk  and  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  bank  issuing  them.  In  payment  the  Suffolk  Bank  received  from 
any  of  the  New  England  banks  with  which  it  had  opened  an  account, 
the  bills  of  any  New  England  bank  in  good  standing  at  par^  placing 
them  to  the  credit  of  the  bank  sending  them  on  the  day  following  their 
receipt. 

The  banks  of  New  England  were  divided  into  two  classes — those 
keeping  a  deposit  with  the  Suffolk  Bank  and  redeeming  their  bills  at  its 
counter,  and  those  which  kept  an  account  with  some  other  Boston 
bank,  with  which  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  redemption  of 
their  bills.  The  Suffolk  Bank  did  not  require  the  New  England  banks 
to  keep  a  deposit  with  it  as  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving  their 
bills  at  par.  On  the  contrary,  it  received  at  par  the  bills  of  all  sound 
New  England  banks,  whether  they  kept  an  account  with  it  or  not.  It 
only  required  that  they  should  redeem  their  bills  at  some  convenient 
place  on  penalty  of  having  them  sent  home  for  specie.  For  the  bills 
of  the  former  class  of  banks  the  Suffolk  had  security  in  the  form  of 

♦  "The  Suffolk  Bank.'*  by  D.  R.  Whitney. 
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deposits  and  collections.     For  the  bills  of  the  other  class  it  had  no 
security  except  the  good  faith  of  the  banks  acting  as  their  agents.* 

For  some  years  preceding  1855,  an  impression  got  out  that  the  bosi- 
ness  was  very  profitable  to  the  Suffolk  Bank,  and  the  country  banks 
thought  by  establishing  an  institution  in  Boston,  in  which  they  were 
the  stockholders,  they  could  secure  this  profit  for  themselves.  **  There 
was  also,**  says  Mr.  Whitney,  ^'the  old  feeling  of  ill-will  among  the 
weak  banks,  which  had  been  compelled  to  keep  their  circulation  within 
bounds.'* 

The  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption  was  chartered  in  that  year,  but 
did  not  go  into  operation  until  1858.  It  met  with  some  opposition  from 
the  Suffolk  and  other  Boston  banks,  but  was  finally  successful  in  gain- 
ing a  large  share  of  business,  and  the  Suffolk  Bank  in  November,  1858, 
withdrew  from  the  business,  leaving  it  all  to  the  Bank  of  Matual  Re- 
deraption. 

**  It  was  the  anderlying  principle  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  system  that  any  bank  iasa- 
ing  circolation  should  keep  itself  at  all  times  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  redeem  it ; 
that  it  should  measure  the  amount  by  its  ability  so  to  do ;  and  that  the  exercise  at 
any  time  of  the  right  to  demand  specie  of  a  bank  for  its  bills  was  something  of  which 
the  issuing  bank  had  no  right  to  complain.  The  directors  enunciated  this  principle 
when  they  first  entered  into  the  foreign  money  business,  in  their  oontroverey  with, 
the  agent  of  the  Springfield  Bank  in  18^ ;  they  acted  upon  it  during  the  whole  ex- 
istence of  the  system,  and  they  gave  up  the  business  t)ecause  the  exercise  of  the  right 
was  made  use  of  effectually,  by  banks  hostile  to  the  system,  to  place  the  Suffolk 
in  a  false  position  oefore  the  public.  Yet  the  bank  had  not  labored  in  vain ;  it  found 
the  currency  ot  New  Elngland  in  a  chaotic  state ;  but  by  putting  this  principle  into 
practice  it  had  brought  order  out  of  confusion,  and  had  compelled  the  banks  to  keep 
themselves  stronger  than  they  otherwise  would,  and  to  live  up  to  a  principle  the 
justice  of  which  they  could  not  deny,  although  the  practice  of  it  might  cause  them  to 
forego  some  seeming  immediate  profits,  and  to  this  latter  cause  must  be  attributed 
much  of  the  hostility  it  provoked.''  t 

Comparison  of  REDEBiPrioNs  Under  the  Suffolk  and  National 

Systems. 

In  1857  the  redemption  of  notes  hy  the  Suffolk  Bank  was  almost 
$400,000,000,  as  against  1187,697,696,  in  1875,  the  highest  amount  evo^ 
reported  nnder  thf^  National  banking  system.  The  redemptions  in  1896 
were  only  #66,683,467,  at  a  cost  of  11.29  per  thousand.  The  cost  of  re- 
demption under  the  Suffolk  system  was  ten  cents  per  $1,000,  whieh 
does  not  appear  to  include  transportation.  If  this  item  is  dedaeted 
from  the  cost  of  redeeming  National  bank  notes,  it  would  redaoe  it  to 
about  ninety-four  cents.  This  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  relar 
tively  small  amount  of  redemptions  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  increased 
expense  incident  to  the  necessity  of  official  checks  by  the  Qovemment, 
and  by  the  higher  salaries  paid.  But  allowing  for  these  differences,  the 
fact  is  established  that  private  enterprise  could  be  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  redeeming  the  circulating  notes  of  the  banks,  and  that  it  could 

•  ••  The  Suffolk  Bank/'  by  D.  R.  Whitney.  t  Itrfd. 
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thas  be  done  as  safely  and  much  more  economically  than  the  same 
service  can  be  performed  by  the  Government. 

The  amount  of  New  England  bank  notes  redeemed  at  the  Suffolk 
Bank  from  1841  to  1857,  was  as  follows,  in  millions  of  dollars  : 


Date, 

1841... 
1842... 
1844... 
]846... 


Mmuma, 

109 

105 

1» 

187  , 


Date, 

1846.. 

1847.. 

1648... 

1849.., 


Mmoru. 

141 

166 

178 

.190 


Since  the  establishment  of  t&c 


Dale, 

I860... 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1868... 


MmiOM, 

220 

248 

246 


..288 

nkibfi 


Date, 
1854... 
1866... 
1866... 
1867... 


231 

341 

397 

376 


le  National  bankihg  system  the  re- 
demptions have  averaged  about  $54,000,000  a  year. 

State  Banks, 


YIARA. 

^5 
^1 

7 
16 
34 
102 
120 
103 
112 
143 
174 
183 

Loantand 
dUamnts. 

Specie. 

Capital 
9tock.        ,  CircuUUUm. 

Depoiita. 

1803 

$3,867,491 
10.234.409 
16.638,247 
46,261.008 
48.206.809 
42.993.291 
63,110.100 
87.187.177 
104.423.472 
127.692.611 

$1,079,928 
6,780.798 
1.033.376 
922.309 
2.394.624 
7.298,816 
2,578.030 
3,731,765 

11.112,716 
9.596.530 

$2,226,262  ■     itl.ftAS  IHtl 

$1,622,271 

1813 

8.896.000 
11,660,000 
28.236.260 
84.630.000 
31,089,400 
32.985.000 
49.050,175 
61,819.825 
67.644.200 

2.186.137 

3.128.986 

7.889.110 

9,400.613 

9.219.267 

13.196,029 

26,620,472 

20,839.438 

28.957.630 

6.903,693 

1823 

3,122.058 

1888 

3.716.182 

1838 

9.621,217 
10.213.887 

1843 

1848 

8.094,970 

1853 

1868 

1862 

19.007,651 
82.076,006 
44.737,490 

National  Banks, 

Figures  are  in  thousands  of  dollara. 


YEAB0. 

^5 

1 

Loans  and 
discounts. 

U.S. 
twnds. 

$50 

Cash  and 
eashitems. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

Vndi. 

tided 

profits. 

Out. 
standing 
eircula- 

tion. 

IndU 

Tidual 

deposits. 

1863.... 

$104 

$25 

$150 

$1 

$92 

1868-... 

207 

109.128 

76,.'i00 

29,830 

79,882    $16,036 

3.868 

$56,766 

62.798 

1873... 

217 

166,116 

69,978 

26.683 

90,852   '  23,925 

11.451 

58.453 

72,469 

1878.... 

236 

150.356 

87.112 

23,571 

95,215   1  22.820 

4,511 

61,676 

80.614 

1883... 

246 

194,175 

74.292 

29.117 

96.602      25.363 

7.273 

65,400 

116.026 

1888.... 

263 

230.988 

34.455 

34.091 

96,141   '   27,655 

8.325 

25.158 

144,302 

1893... 

269 

239,184 

31.055 

23.164 

99,407      30.382 

10,381 

27.206 

156.164 

1898.... 

263 

272.608 

32,777 

30.949 

90.477 

29.433 

11,030 

23.963 

222.787 

Savings  Banks. 

There  are  no  State  banks  of  discount  in  Massachusetts,  but  bank- 
ing facilities  are  supplied  by  the  National  banks,  by  Sav^ings  baulks 
and  trust  companies.     The  Savings  banks  are,  in  general,  similar  to 
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all  the  matual  inatltntions  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 
Their  investmenta  are  strictlj'  regulated  by  law  and  their  inanagemeDt 
is  under  careful  official  Bupervision  of  a  Board  of  Bank  Commisaioners. 
Reports  from  these  bank§  were  first  required  in  1S34,  at  which  time 
there  were  twenty -two  banks,  24,256  depositors  and  ^3,407,773  deposits, 
an  arera^  of  $140  to  each  account.  In  1898  there  were  185  banks, 
1,406,722  depositors  and  deposits  aoiounting  to  #488,642, 923,  an  average 
of  over  $347  to  each  account.  The  accompanying  table  graphically  rep- 
resents the  growth  of  Savings  banks  in  Massachusetts  from  1834  to  1898 : 


TSAHB. 

?l 
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11 

«e.MU 
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III 

•IS 
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Trust  Coup  antes. 
As  the  National  banks  are  prohibited  from  making  loans  on  real 
estate,  the  demand  for  such  accommodations  in  States  bavinj;  no  State 
banks  must  be  met  by  some  other  class  of  institutions.  In  Massachu- 
setts there  are  Loan,  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Companies,  which  make 
loans  on  real  estate  and  do  a  banking  and  trust  couipany  business. 
Theircapitalmay  not  eiceed  $1,000,000  nor  be  less  than  $300.0C0.  and 
must  be  fully  paid  in  before  commencing  business.  They  are  restricted 
in  making  loans  and  investments,  and  are  required  to  keep  a  reserve  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  upon  deposits  payable  on  demand  or  on  ten  days'  no- 
tice, and  their  real  estate  loans  are  confined  to  the  New  England  States 
and  New  York.  Objection  lias  been  made  to  them  on  the  ground  that 
in  some  cases  they  have  been  organized  as  feeders  to  National  banks  to 
permit  tbem  to  engage  in  a  class  of  business  which  they  could  not  carry 
OD  under  the  Federal  laws.  It  is  not  disputed,  however,  that  they  sat- 
isfactorily perform  ruany  other  valuable  functions  outside  the  scope  at 
commercial  banking,  and  that  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  of  subetantlal 
advantage  to  the  business  interests  of  the  State.  There  were  thirty- 
four  of  these  companies  doing  bumness  on  October  31,  1898.  and  they 
held  ill  their  banking  departments  di'pwits  amounting  to  $118,743,979, 
with  other  liabilitie«  of  iS22.8r3..'i:!l.  and  total  assets  amoantingto$141.- 
tt^.-llo.  Eleven  of  the  companies  have  established  trust  depaftme^t^ 
the  liabilities  of  which  amounted  to  $12,677,357  on  the dat« mentioned. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Though  Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  it  stands 
first  with  reference  to  its  per  capita  banking  resources.  As  in  other 
Colonies  the  experiment  of  issuing  paper  currency  was  tried,  what  was 
caUed  the  ' '  first  bank ''  of  £40, 000  having  been  emitted  m  1715.  These 
bills  were  loaned  on  real  estate  at  five  per  cent,  for  ten  years.  There 
were  several  successive  issues,  and  as  the  notes  depreciated  the  demand 
for  an  increased  supply  continued  to  grow. 

In  1791  the  Providence  Bank  was  incorporated,  its  authorized  capi- 
tal being  $250,000,  which  was  soon  increased  to  (400,000.  There  was 
nothing  said  in  the  charter  about  the  issue  of  notes,  and  no  limit  was 
placed  on  the  indebtedness.  Stockholders  were  liable  only  to  the 
amount  of  their  shares.  Officers  were  given  summary  powers  over  the 
property  of  delinquent  debtors  through  what  was  known  as  the  bank 
process.  This  permitted  a  bank  to  order  the  clerk  of  a  court  to  issue 
writs  of  execution  and  attachment  against  the  property  of  those  persons 
whose  notes  or  instruments  were  payable  or  negotiable  at  the  bank  and 
were  unpaid  for  ten  days  after  demand  of  settlement  had  been  made. 
This  enabled  the  banks  to  collect  their  debts  without  the  formality  and 
expense  of  legal  proceedings.  They  rendered  Judgments  themselves 
and  only  invoked  the  aid  of  the  courts  in  carrying  out  their  decrees. 
In  1836  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  afterwards  the  leader  of  Dorr's  Rebellion, 
made  a  successful  fight  in  the  Legislature  for  the  repeal  of  this  law,  and 
thereafter  banks  were  obliged  to  employ  the  same  means  as  individuals 
in  collecting  their  debts. 

The  Bank  of  Rhode  Island  was  chartered  in  1795,  with  $100,000 
capital,  and  by  1805  there  were  thirteen  banks  in  existence  with  a  total 
capital  of  about  $1,500,000.  The  Farmers'  Bank,  of  Gloucester,  which 
failed  in  1809,  nominally  had  $100,000  capital,  but  only  about  $19,000 
was  paid  in,  and  from  this  amount  was  withdrawn  the  sum  which  the 
directors  had  paid,  leaving  the  actual  capital  but  little  more  than  $3,000. 

Novel  Plan  op  Issuing  Circulation. 

The  following  transaction  is  reported  :  One  of  the  directors  bought 
out  eleven  others  for  $1,300  each,  paying  for  their  stock  with  the  bank's 
funds.  He  then  borrowed  of  the  bank  on  his  note  $760,265,  to  be  paid 
whenever  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  should  demand  pay- 
ment, but  with  the  provision  that  as  he  himself  held  the  majority  of  the 
stock  he  should  determine  when  the  notes  were  to  be  paid.  Wlien  the 
bank  failed  its  tangible  assets  were  $86.46,  and  it  had  about  $580,000  in 
bills  outstanding. 

This  failure  was  exceptional,  however,  and  was  the  only  one  prior 
to  1829.  Very  few  of  the  early  banks  in  Rhode  Island  were  a  source 
of  loss  to  the  public. 
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In  1809  the  banks  were  compelled  by  law  to  make  and  publish 
reports.  Prior  to  this  the  methods  employed  to  prevent  fraudulent 
management  were  by  frequent  examinations  by  committees  selected 
from  the  board  of  directors.  Up  to  1820  there  was  no  restriction  on 
the  issue  of  notes,  but  in  that  year  the  circulation  was  limited  to  the 
paid-in  capitaL  Most  of  the  banks,  however,  were  inside  this  limit 
before  the  law  was  passed. 

As  the  banks  were  unhampered  for  years  in  their  circulation  privi- 
leges, possessed  extraordinary  powers  for  the  collection  of  their  debts, 
and  were  not  compelled  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  State  and  were  free  from 
taxation,  their  number  multiplied  rapidly.  The  total  number  in  oper- 
ation in  1826  was  forty-four,  and  their  authorized  capital  was  $10,350,000. 

LlABHilTIBS  OP  StOCKHOLDBRS  Aim  DiBBCTOBS. 

The  early  bank  charters  limited  the  liability  of  stockholders  to  the 
amount  of  their  shares,  but  by  a  subsequent  act  an  additional  individ- 
ual liability  was  imposed  on  the  directors  who  had  violated  the  provis- 
ions  of  the  banking  law.  The  charters  granted  in  1833  provided  for 
unlimited  liability  of  shareholders,  after  the  property  of  the  o(»pora- 
tion  had  been  exhausted. 

An  additional  act  in  relation  to  banking  was  passed  in  1836.  It 
placed  the  minimum  capital  at  $50,000,  one-half  of  which  must  be  paid 
in  before  commencing  business,  and  the  balance  within  six  months. 
This  act  also  provided  for  a  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners  to  examine 
and  receive  reports  from  the  banks.  The  board  was  abolished  and  re- 
vived again  in  1857.  In  the  interval  the  banks  were  required  to  make 
regular  semi-annual  reports  to  designated  State  officials.  The  dates 
were  fixed  for  these  reports.  Likewise  the  banks  were  '* fixed'*  for 
them.  They  accumulated  specie  sufficient  to  make  a  good  showing  in 
anticipation  of  the  event.  At  the  annual  examination  in  October,  1835, 
forty-four  banks,  with  a  circulation  of  $1,160,788,  had  $486,574  of  specie 
in  their  vaults.  Three  months  later,  when  an  unexpected  examina- 
tion was  made,  the  same  banks  were  found  to  have  $1,294,292  circular 
tion  and  but  $197,550  in  specie. 

The  banks  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  specie  payment  in  1857,  but 
each  bank  was  obliged  to  receive  its  own  notes  on  deposit  and  pay  in- 
terest upon  them.  In  1859  the  proportion  of  circulation  to  capital  was 
limited  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  for  all  banks.  It  had  been  since  1887 
graduated  according  to  capital.  There  was  but  one  bank  failure  in  the 
panic  of  1837,  and  this  bank  actually  failed  the  previous  year,  having 
arranged  for  the  redemption  of  its  notes.  It  afterwards  reopened. 
There  was  also  one  failure  in  1843.  From  1857  to  1859  the  number  of 
banks  was  reiluce<l  through  failures  and  liquidations  from  ninety-eight 
to  ninety. 

When  the  National  Banking  Act  went  into  effect  most  of  the  State 
banks  wore  gradually  merged  into  the  new  system. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  dealt  with  the 
banks  in  an  enlightened  manner,  and  as  a  result  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  State  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

State  Banks, 


YBABA. 


1834 
1889 
1843 
1848 
1868 
1868 
1883 
1868 
1873 
1878 
1893 
1898 


^5 
41 


68 
62 
62 
62 
77 
83 
88 
20 

m  m 

15 
6 
6* 


Loans  and 
discounts. 

Spscis, 

$9,607,286 

$467,407 

12.896.326 

462,002 

11,779.080 

382.646 

14.601.940 

320,681 

22.844.911 

369,699 

24,066.894 

732,622 

30.679,988 

605.270 

4.166,211 

4.031.790 

1,603,690 

1.093.897 

13.161 

Capital  stock. 


$8,041,132 

9.868.773 

10.133.213 

10.037.241 

16.917.429 

20.070.741 

20.890.129 

3.062.060 

3.149.960 

3,227.860 

916.676 

916.676 


CHrouiadon, 


I>sposttt. 


$1,261,436 
1.886.108 
2.886.670 
2.698.496 
4.896.629 
2.644.196 
6.413.404 

34,694 
16.466 

974 


$2,278,287 
1.664,906 
1.677.266 
1.260.409 
2.238.866 
2.624.326 
6.876.414 

1.060.879 

1.188.696 

909,777 


*Two  in  Uqaidatlon. 

National  Banks. 
FUrures  are  in  thouaandfl  of  dollars. 


YBAB8. 

^5 
41 

1 

Loans 

and  dis- 

ecunts. 

$534 

U.S. 
bonds. 

Cash  and 
ecuh  items. 

CajHtal. 
$600 

Surplus. 

Undi- 
vided 
profits. 

Out. 

standing 

eireula- 

tion. 

indi- 
vidual 
deposiU. 

1864 

$531 

$209 

$363 

$231 

1869 

63 

22.485 

14.710 

2.381 

20.366 

$1,672 

$1,237 

12.409 

6.789 

1874 

62 

28.160 

14,932 

2.171 

20,505 

4.082 

1,642 

12.991 

7,931 

1879 

61 

24.320 

16.803 

1.918 

20.010 

3.527 

1,066 

13.277 

7.646 

1884 

63 

30.178 

15,627 

2.464 

20.640 

4,001 

1.483 

13.686 

11.662 

1889 

60 

36.009 

4.041 

1,407 

20.284 

4,418 

2,012 

3.426 

16,037 

1894 

59 

35.789 

7.501 

1.686 

20.237 

5,174 

1.263 

6,525 

19,696 

1898 

67 

34.515 

8.030 

1,901 

19,337 

4,808 

1,327 

6,797 

20.963 

Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Companies. 

The  underlying  principles  governing  the  Savings  banks  of  Rhode 
Island  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  New  England  States.  They 
liave  no  capital  and  are  managed  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  deposi- 
tors. Careful  supervision  is  exercised  over  their  management  by  the 
State,  and  their  investments  are  limited  by  law.  The  history  of  tlieir 
growth  from  1853  to  1898  is  concisely  given  in  the  following  table  : 
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Savings  Banks,  185S-1898, 


Years. 


1868. 


1B68. 
1878. 
1878. 


1808. 
1888. 


No,  of 
hanks. 

Nuniber 

ofdep08i- 

tan. 

Amount  of 
depofftta. 

AveroM 

toeach 

depositor. 

12 

18,088 

$3,308,760 

1104 

20 

27,643 

6,840,621 

230 

21 

40,827 

11,128,713 

275 

25 

63,501 

24,408,635 

884 

37 

08,124 

46,617,183 

600 

30 

03,063 

44,266,882 

475 

38 

114,762 

60,127,806 

416 

88 

123,102 

57,600,884 

468 

35 

130,610 

60,068,724 

628 

35 

140,815 

70,580,065 

503 

Average 

per 
oaptto. 


«a 

43 

68 
181 
214 
171 
181 
180 
180 
188 


In  his  annual  report  for  1898  the  State  Auditor  and  Insurance  Com- 
missioner said  that  a  comparison  of  the  Savings  bank  returns  with 
those  of  the  previous  year  showed  an  increase  of  $1,154,609  in  deposits, 
most  of  which  came  from  small  depositors.  The  number  depositing 
less  than  $500  had  increased  1,865,  while  those  depositing  $1,000  and 
upwards  had  increased  but  716.  Thus  would  seem  to  disprove  the 
statement  frequently  made  by  political  agitators  that  the  rich  are  get- 
ting richer  and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer.  Nor  is  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  exceptional  in  this  respect.  Wherever  Savings  banks  exist  it 
will  be  seen  that  their  deposits  have  been  increasing  at  a  continuous 
and  rapid  rate,  and  that  the  gains  are,  as  a  rule,  distributed  amcMig  a 
large  number  of  depositors.  In  other  States  where  the  Savings  l:;ank 
system  has  never  gained  a  foothold,  it  will  be  found  that  the  building 
and  loan  associations  largely  supply  their  places,  not  only  providing 
assistance  in  purchasing  homes  for  those  in  moderate  circumstances, 
but  furnishing  a  profitable  method  of  investment.  While  there  have 
been  many  failures  of  these  organizations  in  some  of  the  States,  they 
are  being  gradually  placed  under  more  stringent  regulations  and  their 
management  is  improving. 

In  November,  1898,  the  trust  companies  of  the  State  held  deposits 
amounting  to  823,681,020.  Their  capital  and  surplus  exceeded  $4,000,- 
000.  But  little  of  their  funds  are  loaned  on  real  estate  mortgages, 
most  of  them  being  plaeeil  on  personal  and  collateral  security  and  in 
State,  (iovemment,  municipal  and  other  lx>nds. 

Contrary  to  the  policy  adopted  in  New  York,  the  deposits  in  the 
Savings  banks  of  Rhode  Island  are  subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  tarty 
cents  on  each  |100,  and  the  deposits  of  trust  companies  are  similariy 
taxed. 
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The  Colony  of  Connecticut  experimented  with  ciroalating  notes  long 
before  any  banks  were  chartered  in  the  State.  In  1709  the  Colony 
emitted  bills  to  the  amount  of  £8,000,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  ex- 
penses. In  1732  the  General  Court  granted  a  charter  to  the  *'  New  Lon- 
don Society  United  for  Trade  and  Commerce, "  which  soon  issued  cir- 
culating notes  in  imitation  of  Colonial  bills  and  brought  about  the 
speedy  repeal  of  its  charter. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  century  when  the  bank  note  first 
came  into  use  in  the  State,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Hartford  Bank. 
The  people  had  recently  seen  the  folly  of  Government  currency,  and 
this  bank  was  established  Icu^ely  to  fill  the  need  for  currency  to  buy 
and  move  the  crops  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

On  February  27,  1792,  its  capital  was  fixed  at  $100,000,  divided  into 
250  shares  of  $400  each. 

On  May  14  petition  for  an  act  of  incorporation  was  made  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  charter  provided 
that  no  person  (except  the  State  of  Connecticut)  should  hold  more  than 
thirty  shares. 

The  holders  of  one  and  two  shares  were  entitled  to  one  vote  at 
stockholders'  meetings;  holders  of  from  two  to  ten  shares,  one  vote 
for  every  two  shares ;  and  holders  of  more  than  ten  shares,  one  vote 
for  every  four  shares.  There  were  nine  directors,  only  three-fourths 
of  whom  could  be  eligible  for  re-election  each  year.  In  addition  to  its 
capital  of  ^100,000  the  State  could  take  forty  shares  at  par  and  have 
the  appointment  of  two  directors. 

The  bank  opened  for  business  August  8, 1792,  with  the  following  men 
as  directors:  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  John  Caldwell,  John  Morgan, 
George  Phillips,  Barnabas  Deane,  Timothy  Burr,  James  Watson,  Caleb 
Bull  and  Epliraim  Root. 

At  this  time  there  were  few  other  banks  in  America.  In  Philadel- 
phia there  was  the  Bank  of  North  America,  chartered  in  Marcli,  1782; 
in  New  York  the  Bank  of  New  York,  chartered  in  1791 ;  in  Boston  the 
Bank  of  Massachusetts,  chartered  in  1784 ;  in  Providence  the  Provi- 
dence Bank,  which  began  business  in  October,  1791. 

Thus  the  Hartford  Bank,  the  Union  Bank  of  New  London,  and  the 
New  Haven  Bank,  all  chartered  at  about  the  same  time,  were  among 
the  earliest  banks  in  the  United  States,  and  they  all  exist  to-day  (1899), 
with  a  long  and  honorable  career  of  usefulness  to  their  credit. 

The  incorporation  of  these  banks  was  speedily  followed  by  others. 
In  1795  the  Middletown  Bank  was  chartered;  in  the  following  year  the 
Norwich  Bank,  and  by  1828  seventeen  banks  had  been  chartered,  fif- 
teen of  which  were  then  in  existence.  These  early  charters  usually 
provided  that  notes  or  bills  might  be  issued  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
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ing,  in  the  whole,  fifty  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  capital  stock  of 
the  bank  and  the  amount  of  its  deposits.  In  practice  this  limit  was 
rarely  even  approached,  and  Connecticut  bank  currency  was  always 
held  in  high  esteem. 

On  June  16,  1792,  the  Hartford  Bank  took  the  lead  in  introducing 
the  decimal  system  of  notation,  when  its  directors  resolved  thi^  their 
notes  should  be  payable  in  ** dollars.*'  On  August  26,  1792,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  paper  offered  for  discount  should  be  expressed  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Five  years  later,  in  July,  1797,  this  change  in  notation  was 
made  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State. 

In  1814  Connecticut  banks  were  able  to  maintain  specie  payments, 
although  most  of  the  banks  in  the  South  and  West  had  suspended, 
l^or  was  there  any  injury  to  their  repute  until  1825,  when  the  first  bank 
failure  occurred — the  Eagle  Bauk,  of  New  Haven— due  to  gross  mis- 
management. In  the  same  year  the  Derby  Banking  and  Fishing  Com- 
pany failed,  after  a  few  months'  exploitation  at  the  bands  of  New  York 
parties,  who  had  obtained  control  of  its  charter. 

Until  1836  the  conduct  of  the  banks  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  their  officers,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  were  imposed 
by  their  respective  charters. 

At  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  held  at  New  Haven  In  May, 
1836,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

**  Re$olved  by  thU  AimrMy:  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  State,  the  CompCroner  of 
Public  Accoants,  aod  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  be,  and  they  hereby 
are,  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  banks  of  this  State,  and  to  asisertain 
by  inspection  or  otherwise,  the  management  and  their  mode  of  doing  business,  and 
whether  the  same  is  according  to,  and  within  the  provisions  of  their  charters,  and 
whether  their  business  is  done  in  a  manner  to  accommodate  the  public — and  to  aa- 
certain  if  any  increase  of  bank  capital  is  needed  in  this  State.''    •    •    • 

The  coumiittee  was  also  vested  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers  and  to  examine  under  oath  all  officers,  agents  or  servants  of  any 
bank. 

In  response  to  the  committee^s  request  the  thirty-one  banks  rendered 
a  statement  of  their  liabilities  and  of  their  means  and  resources  to  meet 
the  same,  showing  in  the  aggregate  as  follows : 

Rbboubcbs. 

Beal  estate  owned  by  the  banks,  viz.: 

Banking  houses |1(K^(XI0.3S 

Other  real  estate 13,609.80  flTB,6QaJS 

Personal  estate l&»7W.8i 

Bills  of  other  hanks  In  this  State $230,411.71 

Bills  of  other  banks  out  of  this  State 119,107.79  889,579.80 

Balances  due  f  n>m  other  banks 874,8Qi.8i 

Deposits  in  other  banks U7,68i.S4 

€k)ld,  silver  and  other  coin  in  the  banks 428,800.51 

Stock  of  the  banks 13,700.00 

Stock  of  ot  nor  bank<( 87,4S4,V 

Other  8t<xk» 378»068.80 

Bonus  paid 7141ft.l* 
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Rbsoubcbs— Oontinued. 

Bzpenaes 4,088.06 

Specie  funds,  scMsalled,  (Dot  coin)  in  New  York 271J971.88 

Cash  drafts  and  checks  on  other  banks 10,700.78 

Bills  discounted  and  debts  due  the  banks,  \rix. : 

From  corporations $286,623.75 

From  individuals 18,006,404.86     18,361,1»8.00 

Other  property  not  before  specified 1,005.78 

Total  resources $16,000,006.88 

LlABILITUS. 

Gapital  stock  paid  in,  transferable $7388,400.00 

Gapital  stock  not  transferable 706347.60  $8,670,807.60 

Bills  of  the  banks  in  circulation 4,004.081.71 

Balances  due  to  other  banks 467,000.87 

Deposits  not  bearing  interest $1338,714.80 

Deposits  bearing  interest 00,088.00  1,088,743.40 

Dividends  unpaid. a6,065.76 

Surplus  fund,  profit  and  loss,  and  earnings  since  last  divi- 
dends   416367.04 

Bonus  due  from  banks 1,084.17 

Other  debts  and  liabilities  not  above  specified 1373. 46 

Variation  in  accounts 180.36 

Due  in  New  York 880.14 

Total  UabUlties $16,000,008.70 

October  U 1886. 

The  committee  visited  thirty  of  the  thirty-one  banks  and  the  three 
branches,  and  stated  that  *'  the  soundness  and  solvency  of  all  the  banks 
examined  by  us  is,  in  our  Judgment,  unqnestionable.  We  believe  that 
the  public  may  place  entire  confidence  in  their  ability  to  meet  aU  their 
engagements ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  present  is  a  time  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  in  pecuniary  concerns,  we  feel  bound  to  express  ourselves  fully 
on  this  point.  We  think  nothing  short  of  a  state  of  general  bankruptcy 
can  deprive  any  of  our  banks  of  the  means  of  redeeming  all  their  bills.'* 

Loans  Madr  Outside  the  State. 

From  1836  to  1840  great  complaint  seems  to  have  been  made  because 
some  of  the  banks  loaned  much  of  their  funds  out  of  the  State,  and 
even  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  supply  of  banking  capital  in  New  Haven  and  some  of  the  larger 
towns  was  much  greater  than  the  demand  for  loans,  and  the  tempta- 
tion was  strong  to  make  loans  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  thereby 
securing  an  extensive  and  profitable  circulation  of  the  bills  of  the  bank. 

The  Special  Legislative  Committee  of  1836  pointed  out  that  these 
loans  were  often  made  at  rates  of  interest  or  discount  ranging  from 
seven  to  eighteen  per  cent. ,  although  the  charters  of  the  banks  limited 
the  rate  to  be  charged  on  loans  to  six  per  cent. 

The  banks  claimed  in  defense  of  their  action  that  their  charters 
contemplated  but  six  per  cent,  as  the  rate  on  loans,  but  permitted 
them  to  deal  in  "bills  of  exchange,"  on  which  they  were  not  restricted 
as  to  rate. 
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Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  special  committee,  Bank  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  in  1838  to  make  annual  visits  to  the  banks  and  to 
inspect  their  operations.  The  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners  has  existed 
from  that  date,  and  in  1842  the  Savings  banks  of  the  State  were  also 
placed  under  their  supervision. 

For  several  years  after  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  they 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  mistakes  of  management  which  some  of 
the  banks  were  making.  In  some  cases  excessive  loans  had  been  made 
to  directors  ;  in  other  cases  loans  had  been  made  upon  the  pledge  of  a 
bank^s  own  stock  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  reduce  the  actual 
capital  available  for  the  assistance  of  the  mercantile  community  ;  and 
in  some  instances  dividends  had  been  paid  which  had  not  been  clearly 
earned,  and  which  resulted  in  the  temporary  impairment  of  the  capital 
of  the  bank. 

A  decided  improvement  in  these  respects  took  place  between  1840 
and  1850,  and  the  solvency  of  Connecticut's  banks  was  everywhere 
recognized. 

The  law  of  1835  prohibited  the  circulation  of  one  and  two  dollar 
bills  within  the  State,  but  bank  bills  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  composed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  currency  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  counties  of  Connecticut.  The  banks  in  those  counties  re- 
fused to  aid  in  violating  the  law  by  receiving  them,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  them  to  the  banks  for  redemption.  Thus  they  con- 
tinued in  circulation  longer  than  bills  of  other  denominations,  and 
much  to  the  injury  of  the  legal  currency  in  that  vicinity.  At  this  time 
the  **  banks  redeemed  their  bills  in  New  York  or  Boston,  or  both,  and 
the  redemption  of  bills  took  place  in  these  cities  to  an  extent  probably 
one  hundred  fold  greater  than  at  their  own  counters."  Thus  it  had  be- 
come unnecessary  for  the  banks  to  keep  in  their  vaults  any  large 
amount  of  coin. 

The  total  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  October  1,  1836,  was  9426,- 
290.51,  and  on  March  31,  1837,  was  J415,386.10.  In  six  months  prior  to 
April  1, 1837,  two- thirds  of  the  circulating  bills  were  redeemed  once  in 
thirty  days,  and  one-third  once  in  forty-live  days. 


In  1827  an  act  had  been  passed  which  rendered  valid  all  prior  loans 
on  which  discount  or  interest  had  been  taken  according  to  Rowlett's 
Tables.  These  tables  were  made  up  on  the  baais  of  a  year  of  360  days, 
and  their  use  caused  considerable  controversy.  However,  in  1838  these 
tables  were  made  the  standard  for  future  transactions,  although  the 
Hank  Commissioners*,  ♦  in  their  report  of  1839,  doubted  the  ''expediency 
of  establiifliing  Rowlett's  Tables  us  the  legal  standard,"  and  recom- 
mended that  the  laws  of  1838  be  repealed.     However,  the  very  great 

•  Appointed  in  May,  183M. 
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oonvenieiioe  of  a  SQO-day  year  in  oompntixig  interMt  soon  beoame  reoog- 
nized,  and  its  nse  became  general. 

LOAirs  TO  DIRBCTOR8  ON  A  PLBD0B  OF  STOOK. 

An  abase  that  was  qoite  persistent  for  scmie  years  was  the  loaning 
of  laige  amounts  to  directors  without  adequate  security ,  or  often  on  the 
pledge  of  the  banls's  own  stock. 

The  law  of  1887  provided,  curiously  enough,  that  a  director  should 
not  be  indebted  in  a  sum  exceeding  $9,000  over  and  above  the  sum 
wliich  stood  in  his  name.  And  under  this  law  it  actually  occurred  that 
in  the  case  of  a  few  small  banks  the  directors  were  indebted  to  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  entire  ci^ital  stock. 

To  collect  such  conditions  it  was  repeatedly  urged  that  the  loans  to 
directors  be  limited  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  capital  stock,  and  a  law 
to  this  effect  was  finally  passed,  it  even  going  so  far  as  to  prohibit  any 
loan  to  any  **  company  or  corporation  of  which  such  director  Is  a  mem- 
ber or  stockholder.*'  This  provision  caused  much  inconvenience,  and 
was  afterwards  repealed.  At  the  present  time  (1899)  the  limit  for  any 
one  director  is  i^aced  at  five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
bank. 

In  1839  certain  irregularities  were  disclosed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Jewett  City  Bank,  to  whieh  three  of  its  directors  had  become  indebted 
to  an  amount  exceeding  its  actual  capitaL  This  condition  was  soon 
remedied,  however,  and  the  bank  was  re-established  in  the  public  con- 
fidence. 

MAiNTAiiaNG  Specie  Payments. 

In  October,  1839,  Philadelphia  banks  suspended  specie  payments. 
Their  suspension,  after  having  by  an  extraordinary  measure  of  finance 
drawn  a  large  amount  of  funds  from  New  York  and  New  England,  pro- 
duced general  alarm  and  distrust  in  the  integrity  of  the  Connecticut 
banks.  The  suspension  of  nearly  every  bank  in  the  States  south 
and  west  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  Rhode  Island,  immediately 
followed. 

New  York  and  New  England  banks  determined  to  maintain  specie 
payments,  and  in  doing  so  produced  a  state  **  of  pecuniary  distress,  more 
intense,  more  general  and  more  embarrassing  than  any  that  had  before 
occurred  in  our  country."  ♦  Bank  notes  were  returned  for  redemption 
with  unprecedented  rapidity,  while  the  banks'  funds  were  considerably 
diminished  '*  by  the  retention  of  their  funds  in  the  suspended  banks, 
as  well  as  by  the  urgency  of  the  claims  of  their  debtors  for  indul- 
gence." t 

The  course  of  the  loans,  circulation  and  specie  of  the  baniss  was  as 
follows : 

*  Bank  CommiflBionera*  report«lS40.  flbid. 
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1880. 


September  8(^1880 
October  80,  IfflQ. . . 
November  80, 1889 
December  30, 1880 
January  80, 1840. . 


Jjoan%. 


111,190,878 

10,84&,0I4 

9,808,708 

9,O0Ei3B 

9,fi0<V68e 


OfretilaMon. 


I8.88UW1 
8,66i1;B0B 

1^878,798 
M8Ba40 


9pu^ 


1488,791 
515098 
481,0Bfr 
I30J98 
484,401 


One-third  of  the  entire  eireolation,  or  11,270,088,  was  returned  to 
the  banks  within  thirty  days  after  the  suspension  of  the  Philadelphia 
banks.  No  Connecticut  bank  failed,  however,  and  the  Bank  Commis- 
sioners refer  to  the  situation  in  the  following  terms: 

**  This  contraction  of  the  ordinary  currency  of  our  community,  accompanied  by 
a  necessary  curtailment  of  ban]£  accommodations,  pressed  heavily  on  all  classes  of 
our  citizens  and  the  banks,  although  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  their  own  lia- 
bilities, were  held  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  community. 
Under  these  adverse  circumstances  our  banks  have  sustained  their  credit  and  conse- 
quent ability  for  future  usefulness/* 

At  this  time  the  law  authorized  the  banks  of  the  State  **  to  iasue 
post  notes  payable  to  order,  and  at  a  time  subsequent  to  issuing  the 
same 


»i 


This  description  of  paper  was  not  issued  by  Connecticut  banks  after 
18d7,  since  the  practice  had  been  brought  into  disrepute  by  the  banks 
of  other  States  substituting  this  class  of  notes  for  current  eironlatloo, 
and  forcing  large  issues  on  the  market  under  the  pretext  of  affording 
relief  to  the  commercial  community. 

A  few  Connecticut  banks  had,  however,  invested  to  some  extent  in 
the  depreciated  paper  of  banks  of  other  States. 

Thus  in  1839  poet  notes  of  two  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  had  been 
purchased  to  the  amount  of  $360, 000.  The  suspension  of  the  Phila- 
delphia banks  and  their  consequent  refusal  to  pay  these  notes  at  ma- 
turity, resulted  in  some  embarrassment  to  the  Connecticut  institutions 
and  furnished  a  corrective  for  the  policy  of  buying  such  paper,  which 
policy  was  at  best  of  doubtful  propriety. 

During  these  **  panic**  years  the  greatest  losses  sustained  by  the 
banks  were  due  to  the  large  amount  of  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of 
£.  M.  Morgan  &  Co.,  brokers,  and  to  bad  loans  made  in  1836  and  1837 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State. 

Suffolk  System  of  Redemption. 

At  this  time  the  banking  system  of  New  England  stood  very  hi^ 
in  public  esteem.  The  arrangement  for  the  redemption  of  bank  bills 
known  as  the  ''  Suffolk  Bank  System  *'  wiis  in  force,  and  was  exerting 
a  healthful  and  conservative  inHuenee  on  the  banks. 

Under  this  plan  the  several  banks  maintaiued  deposit  balances  to 
their  credit  with  the  Suffolk  Bank,  which  redeemed  at  par  all  their 
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notes,  ehaiged  them  to  the  aoeoonts  of  the  baziks  of  iMae,  and  period- 
ieaUy  sent  home  the  notes  thus  redeemed. 

In  the  quaint  phraseology  of  the  thne  the  situation  is  thus  described : 
'*An7  estate  in  the  southwest  part  of  Connecticut  is  now  given  for  the 
bank  issues  of  the  CfppoAte  i>dnt,  with  as  much  safety  and  readinessas 
thon^  it  was  located  at  the  door  of  the  receiyer,  the  wh<^  being  at 
par  at  the  Suffolk  Bank,  ecmsequentlj  with  every  bank  redeeming 
there." 

In  the  years  closely  following  the  crisis  of  1887  not  one  bank  failure 
occurred  in  Ckmneeticut,  nor  was  there  even  a  solitary  case  of  suspen- 
sion nor  of  inability  to  redeem  their  bills  at  the  Suffolk  Bank,  where 
about  one-eighth  of  the  circulation  was  redeemed  each  week. 

Indeed,  since  1792,  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  banking  in  Con- 
necticut, but  two  failures  occurred,  viz.,  the  Derby  Banking  and  Fish- 
ing Company,  in  1886,  and  the  Ea^e  Bank  at  New  Haven  in  the  same 


Throug^hout  the  entire  country  there  had  been  about  two  hundred 
bank  faflures  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  In  many 
instances  the  failures  were  due  to  improper  loans  made  to  directors, 
and  to  this  fact  may  be  traced  the  general  Aispositioii  which  pievalled 
in  1840-50  to  limit  the  amount  of  such  loans  by  law. 

A  feature  of  this  period  which  tended  to  injure  the  repute  of  the 
circulating  notes  of  the  banks,  was  the  issue  by  the  Housatonic  Rafl- 
road  Company  of  its  post  notes  and  demand  notes,  which  circulated  as 
currency.  On  April  13,  1843,  such  notes  were  outstanding  to  the 
amount  of  (859, 575.  t  In  May  of  the  same  year  $5, 000  of  the  company's 
notes  were  protested,  and  were  not  paid  within  twenty  days  after  such 
notice.  The  company  was  unable  to  obtain  further  sabscriptions  from 
its  stocldiolders,  and  its  affairs  were  in  a  very  critical  state.  Under 
these  conditions  its  circulating  notes  became  a  source  of  annoyance, 
and  to  some  degree  a  menace  to  the  banks,  by  inspiring  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  their  own  weli-secured  bank  notes. 

Expansion  of  CntcuiiATioN  and  Loans. 

The  last  half  of  the  year  1848  and  the  year  1844  witnessed  a  rapid 
expansion  by  Connecticut  banks,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table: 

*  Tliere  was  a  clause  in  the  charter  of  this  bank  *  •  •  that  Tarious  eocleslasti- 
ca]  and  educational  societies  might  at  any  time  subscribe  shares  at  par,  with  their 
funds,  which  shares  should  not  be  transferable,  but  should  be  wittidrawable  on  six 
months*  notice.  In  the  first  case  of  trouble,  of  course,  the  question  arose  whether 
these  were  deposits  or  shares  in  the  capital,  involving  the  question  whether  the  own- 
ers were  debtors  or  creditors  in  bankruptcy.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Society  against 
the  Eagle  Bank,  it  was  held  that  the  society  could  not^  after  the  insolvency  of  the 
bank,  withdraw  its  shares  or  recover  the  amount  as  a  debt  of  the  bank,  its  position 
was  that  of  a  stockholder.**   Sumner*B  **  History  of  Banking,**  p.  171. 

f  Funded  by  issue  of  seven  per  cent,  bonds  in  1844. 
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GirevHallion, 


Aiiff08tlS,1848.... 
November  85. 1848 
January  27,1844.. 
AprU  1,1844. 


$2,712,542 
2,875,400 
2,906,858 
8,688,509 


Duefrfjm 
hank»and 
broken  in 
New  York. 


$1,486,126 
1,281.068 
1,197,286 
1,172344 


BOm  dte- 
eounUd, 


10,00a7» 
10aOB^4 
10.918,206 


On  April  1,  1844,  the  loans  and  the  circulation  had  reached  a  higher 
point  than  had  been  attained  since  March,  1839.  During  these  years 
the  recklessness  of  States,  banks  and  individuals  had  thrown  most  bnsi 
ness  interests  into  despair.  Capital  was  unemployed  and  accumulated 
rapidly  m  New  York,  where  for  the  most  of  it  no  interest  was  allowed. 
With  enterprise  lagging  and  the  demand  for  money  slight,  loans  were 
made  in  New  York  at  as  low  rates  as  three  and  four  per  cent. 

The  first  of  January,  1844,  as  compared  with  1841  and  18S9,  shows 
to  what  extent  the  depression  in  trade  and  the  accompanying  contrac- 
tion in  discounts  and  circulation  affected  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States  : 

18S9. 


18UU 

ISO, 

1808.548,723 

I807J877126 

80,864,821 

56,688,7W 

Discounts 1402,278,015 

Circulation 185,170,995 

Early  in  1844  the  spirit  of  enterprise  awoke,  speculation  became 
more  general,  and  its  effects  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut  became  quite 
marked. 

During  the  following  year  the  aggregate  circulation  became  larger 
than  at  any  former  period  ;  yet  it  did  not  reach  the  amount  allowed  by 
law. 

The  banks  were  allowed  by  their  charters  to  circulate  once  and  a 
half  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock  and  deposits.  The  whole  amount 
of  banking  capital  was  $8,475,630  ;  hence  the  legal  limit  was  $12,713,- 
445,  besides  what  they  were  entitled  to  have  on  their  deposits  ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  circulation  was  only  about  one-third  the  amount  to 
which  their  capital  alone  entitled  them. 

The  Suffolk  Bank  system  of  redemption  imposed  a  salutary  check 
upon  excessive  circulation  and  made  it  impossible  for  the  banks  to  sus- 
tain as  large  note  issues  as  they  were  legally  entitled  to. 

Thus  the  system  imposed  restrictions  upon  bank  issues  far  more 
effectual  and  rational  than  any  law  could  have  effected. 

The  years  1846-48  were  prosperous  ones  for  Connecticut  banks.  In 
1846  their  dividends  averaged  seven  and  one-quarter  per  cent,  for  the 
year. 

In  1847  a  tendency  was  manifest  to  divide  earnings  too  closely  and  to 
maintain  too  small  a  speeio  reserve.*  The  claim  was  still  made  that  the 
banks  went  "abroad  for  paper  to  the  neglect  and  inconvenience  of  oar 


♦  The  law  of  1M8  required  a  specie  reserve  in  vault  of  ten  per  cent,  of  circolatioo. 
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own  citizens/'  While  this  claim  may  have  been  well  based  in  certain 
cases,  yet  it  is  true  that  at  times  the  supply  of  loanable  funds  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  Connecticut  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers. 

The  charters  of  several  banks  provided  that  the  State,  the  School 
Fund  or  ecclesiastical  societies  might  become  stockholders  at  any  time 
by  paying  the  par  value  of  the  shares.  In  this  way  the  State  secured 
the  right  to  one  or  more  directors  in  several  banks,  and  the  Commis 
sioner  of  the  School  Fund  was  by  law  authorized  to  examine  each  bank 
in  which  that  fund  had  any  stock.  In  1847  the  total  capital  of  the 
banks  was  98,726,381,  owned  as  follows: 

Stateof  Connecticut $408,000 

The  school  fund 819,000 

Held  by  school,  cclesiastical  and  other  societies 668,605 

Held  In  trust  for  minors  and  others 447,800 

By  2,141  females 1,681^15 

The  whole  number  of  stockholders  was  6,270,  with  an  average  hold- 
ing of  11,206  of  stock. 

In  1848  a  law  was  passed  requiring  banks  to  keep  in  their  vaults 
specie  to  the  amount  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their  circulation.  This  was 
readily  done,  since  more  specie  came  in  over  the  counters  than  was  re- 
quired in  payments.     People  preferred  bills. 

General  Banking  Law  op  1852. 

During  the  next  four  years  there  was  considerable  agitation  in  re- 
gard to  the  banking  system  of  the  State,  culminating  in  1852  in  a  gen- 
eral banking  law,  under  which  five  banks  organized  the  following  year, 
viz.,  the  Uncas,  the  Saugatuck,  the  Bank  of  Hartford  County,  the 
Bank  of  Litchfield  County,  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  at  New  London. 

The  main  feature  of  this  general  law  was  in  its  provision  for  the 
issue  of  currency  against  a  deposit  of  specified  public  stocks  to  be  made 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  from  whom  the  bank  would  then  re- 
ceive an  equal  amount  of  bills.  The  banks  were  also  obliged  to  retain 
a  portion  of  their  capital  for  redemption  purposes. 

Thus  there  developed  two  banking  systems  side  by  side.  The  old 
chartered  banks  issuing  a  credit  currency  on  the  oneh^nd,  and  the  new 
assooiated  banks  with  their  specially-secured  circulation. 

The  stimulus  to  trade  given  by  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  had 
aided  in  a  very  general  expansion  by  the  banks,  which  had  added 
l»rf?ely  to  their  lines  of  discount  and  circulation.  In  the  summer  of 
1851  there  was  a  decided  pressure  in  the  money  market,  which  was 
met  by  most  of  the  banks  without  inconvenience.  However,  in  March, 
1853,  two  small  banks  failed  ;  the  Eastern  Bank,  of  Killingly,  and  the 
Woodbury  Bank.  These  failures  were  due  to  the  failure  of  a  New 
York  broker,  in  whose  hands  a  large  amount  of  the  assets  of  both  banks 
had  been  placed 
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In  1855  there  were  sixty-seven  banks  in  the  State,  of  which  thirteen 
were  organized  nnder  the  General  Banking  Law,*  with  a  combined 
capital  of  $2,948,169  ;  while  the  chartered  banks  numbered  flftj-fonr, 
with  a  capital  of  $14, 197, 282.  In  the  following  year  the  namber  of  banks 
increased  to  seventy,  with  a  capital  of  about  nineteen  millions  of  dollars. 

At  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  State  much  attention  was  paid 
to  legislation  touching  the  banks.  In  1855  it  was  enacted  *'that  the 
loans  and  discounts  of  any  bank  to  persons  out  of  the  State  shall  not, 
at  any  time,  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one-fourth  part  of  its  capital  stock 
actually  paid  in,  bills  in  circulation,  and  moneys  on  deposit,  at  the  time.  '* 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans  was  also  a  matter  of  frequent 
consideration  by  the  General  Assembly.  From  time  to  time  the  Bank 
Commissioners  recommended  that  the  rates  of  exchange  on  items  pay- 
able at  a  distant  place  be  fixed  by  law. 

By  the  act  of  1854,  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  banks  might  pay 
on  deposits  was  restricted  to  four  per  cent.  This  was  repealed  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  in  1862  a  new  law  was  enacted,  which  forbade  the  pay- 
ment of  any  interest.    This  too  was  repealed  later. 

The  Panic  op  1857. 

The  financial  panic  of  1857  severely  tested  the  resources  of  all  the 
banks.  For  many  years  Connecticut  bank  notes  had  been  eagerly 
sought  after  for  circulation  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  other  Western  States, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  panic  large  amounts  of  Connecticut  bank 
currency  were  in  use  in  other  States. 

Beginning  with  a  sudden  decline  in  the  price  of  public  securities,  the 
failure  of  the  Ohio  Ijife  and  Trust  Company  and  a  few  other  large  in- 
stitutions, the  results  of  a  too  rapid  expansion  soon  became  manifest 
in  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  the  circulation  of  banks,  whose  notes 
were  presented  for  redemption  with  great  urgency. 

On  July  1  the  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  State  was  $10,411,000. 
On  January  1, 1858,  it  stood  at  $4,130,265,  a  contraction  of  over  $6,000,- 
000  in  the  space  of  six  months,  the  greater  part  of  which  occurred  In 
August,  September  and  October,  when  the  panic  was  at  its  height 
During  this  period  nearly  all  the  banks  continued  to  redeem  their  notes 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  to  pay  them  in  specie  at  their  own  coun- 
ters until  October  14,  when  the  general  suspension  of  New  York  and 
Boston  banks  took  place.  On  the  following  day  most  of  the  Connecti- 
cut banks  suspended  specie  payments,  t  although  they  still  maintained 
their  redemptions  in  New  York  and  Boston.  In  their  1859  report  the 
Bank  Commissioners  remark:  '^The  ability  of  the  banks  to  sustain 
themselves,  without  breaking  down  their  customers,  under  a  contrao- 

*  Ail  the  banks  oi^anizod  under  the  **  Free  Banking  Act  **  were  inoofpomted  In 
1866  by  General  Act. 

tTbere  were  a  few  notable  exceptions  of  banks  which  maintained  ipecSe  payments 
throuirh  this  tryinK  tiiie. 
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tion  so  unprecedented,  exhibited  a  degree  of  soundness  and  stability 
which  must  place  them  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  public  of  this  and 
other  States/' 

During  this  period  seven  banks,  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-three,  were 
placed  in  Receivers*  hands ;  some  of  them,  however,  resumed  business 
after  a  temporary  suspension. 

Many  of  the  banks  held  large  amounts  of  suspended  debts,  upon 
which  there  was  eventually  considerable  loss,  involving  in  some  cases 
impMiIrment  of  capital  stock  and  its  consequent  reduction,  or  at  best 
the  passing  of  dividends  for  a  few  years. 

A  direct  result  of  the  panic  was  the  enactment  in  1858  of  a  law  lim- 
iting the  circulation  of  the  banks  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  caj)- 
ital.  This  law  simply  made  legal  and  binding  a  limitation  which  had 
never  been  exceeded  by  the  banks,  save  in  the  year  1853,  when  the  cir> 
culation  reached  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  Under  the  Suffolk 
Bank  system  of  redemptions  it  was  impossible  for  the  banks  to  force  an 
unnatural  and  undue  amount  of  bills  into  circulation.  Business  usage 
and  commercial  laws  had  safeguarded  the  people  quite  as  effectually  as 
the  legislation  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1860  panic  conditions  extended  far  and  near,  but  specie  payments 
were  maintained  in  New  York  and  New  England,  though  a  general  sus- 
pension prevailed  in  the  extreme  South  and  as  far  north  as  Philadel- 
pliia.  The  following  year  was  one  of  anxiety,  and  on  December  31, 
1861,  the  New  York  banks  suspended;  and  although  no  run  had  oc- 
curred on  the  banks  of  Connecticut,  they  adopted  the  same  expedient. 

Loans  Made  to  the  Government. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  first  loan  of  $50,000,000 
was  successfully  effected,  the  banks  of  Connecticut  loyally  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Government,  and  by  May,  1862,  these  banks  had 
taken  of  the  national  loan,  on  their  own  account,  the  sum  of  $6,500,000. 
In  addition  to  this  they  subscribed  for  $1,308,100  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut loan  of  $2,000,000,  issued  to  pay  the  expenses  of  preparing  and 
dispatching  troops  to  Washington. 

With  the  establishuig  of  the  National  banking  system  in  1863  came 
a  very  general  transition  of  the  Connecticut  banks  from  the  State  to 
the  Federal  system.  In  April,  1863,  the  capital  of  the  State  banks 
was  $21,849,148.  In  April,  1865,  it  had  been  reduced  to  $13,073,850, 
and  in  May,  1866,  the  situation  was  as  follows : 

May,  1806.  CapiUiL 

Ninety  National  and  State  banks $aB,182;M3 

Fifteen  National  banks 2,700,000 

Tbirty-two  banks,  changed  from  State  to  National  system  un- 

dcrfitatute  of  186t 10,449,878 

Thirty-five  banks,  changed  f rem  State  to  National  system  un- 
der statute  of  1863 10,086,880 

Eight  State  banks. 1,96S,«80 
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The  eight  State  banks  remaining  in  1866  were  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  their  rivals  in  the  National  system,  by  the 
operation  of  the  prohibitive  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  State  bank  notes. 
The  circulation  of  course  was  rapidly  retired  from  11,275,732  in  1866, 
to  929,918  in  1873,  while  during  the  same  period  the  National  bank  cir- 
culation had  increased  to  nearly  118,000,000. 

The  following  table  reveals  the  rapid  growth  of  the  National  system 
during  the  year  1865  : 


186&. 
PirstMow- 

DAY  IN— 

28 
88 
70 
81 

CapUaL 

Circula- 
turn. 

TnUa 

Speeieand 

Uqal 

itnatn. 

Lnatm  and 
cNtooimts. 

Depotttt. 

January.. . 

April 

July 

October 

f^673,M0 
28,000,a» 

13.008,876 
4,88'>.043 
7,828^06 
8,8L'vfi27 

117.400,044 
aa717,806 
40.027,682 
66,706,810 

I888JBBB 
1,461,002 
2,668,883 
8028,224 

ttlOSi.687 
10J»1,847 
23,666067 

t8.48ej»8 
6064,725 
0310.681 

llg060.7(rr 

These  banks  had  State  bank  notes  outstanding  in  October,  1865, 
amounting  to  (6,162,463. 

The  earnings  of  National  banks  in  Connecticut  show  a  marked  de- 
cline during  the  last  twenty  years,  as  the  following  table  of  percentages 
indicates  : 

mk,  1878,  I8ti.  1808. 

Bamin^  to  capital  and  surplus 0.6  6.4  4.1  4.6 

DlvidoDds  to  capital  and  surplus 8.1  6.4  6.0  6.0 

Dividends  to  capital 10.8  8.1  6.7  7.0 

The  depression  following  the  panic  of  1873  resulted  in  many  losses 
for  the  banks. 

From  September  1,  1875,  to  September  1, 1879,  Connectlont  National 
banks  charged  off  $4,606,174  of  bad  debts,  while  during  the  same  period 
the  losses  of  all  the  National  banks  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
nineteen  per.  cent,  of  their  entire  capital.  Tet  in  spite  of  losses  the 
bank  failures  were  few  and  insignificant. 

The  panic  of  1884  was  successfully  weatliered,  and  during  the  more 
rocent  trials  of  1893  not  a  bank  closed  up  in  either  the  National  or  State 
system,  and  the  only  afterclap  of  the  panic  was  seen  in  1895,  in  the  fail- 
ure of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Willimantic,  and  the  Dime  Savings 
Bank  in  tho  same  town. 

In  their  report  made  in  1894,  tlie  Bank  Commisioners  comment  as 
follows  on  the  condition  of  the  banks  during  tho  panic  of  the  previooB 
year :  *  *  Not  a  single  instance  of  suspension  or  default  or  even  a  snspidoii 
of  weakness  luis  been  displayed  by  any  of  tho  Ixinks." 

The  following  tables  illustrate  the  growth  of  tho  State  banks  and 
National  banks  of  Connecticut,  from  their  earliest  record  to  the  pres- 
ent time  : 
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$8,807394 

$118,640 

$6^861.90$ 

$9,407390 

$1«107304 

1880 

81 

12,996^947 

60$,180 

8,987,816 

1386307 

1844 

81 

103*9,966 

446.480 
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8,490k9$8 

1347347 

1849 

86 

14,04839$ 

676>$6$ 

8,099364 

4311,670 

1391301 

1864 

6$ 

98.9$9,891 

1,907,881 

16397391 

11,91930$ 

8^9101100 

1860 

74 

97366,786 

989,990 

91,619,176 

7,601319 

6374300 

1864 

$1 

98b6$$376 

1.19$,879 

90^606399 

11300,701 

93003tt 

1809 

7 

9,868,668 

94,904 

1,610^000 

97397 

1,941^760 

1874 

•  • 

9,764,689 

9,908 

1.460,000 

99,496 

1396367 

1879 

4 

1,746,180 

*168,661 

1,860^000 

19,600 

1.98$,070 

1884 

6 

8^616,08$ 

•804,088 

1,860,000 

,       19360 

9384,004 

188$ 

8 

4,776,747 

t817,946 

9,840,000 

9,660 

4,009,919 

1804 

8 

4,608,186 
6.866,001 

t490,9$9 
t639,894 

9,840,000 
9,940,000 

4»494,44f 

1898 

8 

6,99939$ 
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Capital. 

Total 
UaltilUiM. 

Cath 
on  hand. 

Loantand 
ditMeotmtM. 

Tttal 

^•^^^^^^•••w  • 

1072 

$536,750 

$1,726,372 

$42,024 

$1,277,460 

$1,726,879 

$1,110,146 

1882 

026,600 

8.866,706 

124.740 

2.434,850 

8.866,706 

9,611,191 

1802 

1.161,600 

6.450.872 

146.006 

8,788,847 

6.450379 

4376,197 

1898 

1,245,000 

8.806.773 

400.406 

4,108,178 

8.806,778 

6376397 

National  Banks. 
Fiflruree  in  thouaands  of  dolUn. 


DATS. 

^5 

^1 

2 
81 
80 
82 
88 
84 
84 
80 

Loant 

and  dis- 

counts. 

U.S. 
bonds. 

Cath 
andeeuh 
items. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

UndU 

tided 

pn^fits. 

9iduaH 
dspositt. 

1863 

1868 

1873 

1878 

1883 

1888 

1M93 

1898 

$308 
28.259 
35,809 
30.800 
42,183 
43.818 
43.870 
45.221 

$179 
22.934 
20,724 
22.711 
19.879 
12,026 
8.165 
9.430 

$45 
3.812 
3.661 
4,167 
4.439 
4.426 
3.900 
4,021 

$314 
24.624 
25,825 
25,505 
25.927 
24,194 
22.999 
21.181 

$3,858 
6.782 
6,216 
6,870 
6,025 
7,775 
7,068 

$7 
1,688 
1.828 
1.811 
1,040 
1.908 
2.987 
9,487 

$17347 

17,864 

17,471 

17.111 

7,871 

6,999 

7.448 

$979 
12,429 
18.700 
15.741 
22,649 
27,506 
28,675 
87,962 
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Sayxngs  Banks. 

In  1819  the  first  Savings  bank  in  the  State  was  incorporated  as  the 
Society  for  Savings,  at  Hartford.  This  was  followed  by  the  Norwich 
Savings  Society  in  1824,  the  Middletown  Savings  Bank  in  1825,  the 
Savings  Bank  of  New  London  in  1827,  and  the  New  Haven  Savings 
Bank  in  1838. 

In  1842,  when  these  institutions  first  came  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bank  Commissioners,  their  number  had  increased  to  nine,  with  de- 
posits aggregating  11,690,960.18,  owned  by  13,018  depositors,  having  an 
average  deposit  of  $129.  In  only  a  few  instances  was  the  amount  of  a 
single  deposit  in  excess  of  $1,000,  and  in  all  such  cases  notice  was  given 
to  the  depositor  to  reduce  it  to  that  sum. 

In  view  of  the  present  holdings  of  Savings  banks  in  public  securi- 
ties, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1843  the  Bank  Commissioners 
recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  **  that  no  future  purchase 
shall  be  made  of  any  State,  city,  bank,  insurance  or  other  stocks,  post 
notes  or  bonds; "  and  it  was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  '*  that  no 
loans  of  the  moneys  or  funds  '*'  of  any  Savings  bank  or  Savings  society 
be  hereafter  made  unless  the  same  be  secured  by  mortgage  of  real 
estate  in  this  State,  unincumbered,  equal  in  value  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  loan  secured  thereon,  except  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the 
whole  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  actually  on  deposit  in  such  Savings 
bank  or  Savings  society  for  the  time  being.  '* 

In  1847  a  law  was  passed  which  prohibited  any  Savings  bank  from 
reserving  as  a  contingent  fund  a  greater  sum  than  fl5, 000.  Seven  years 
later  the  deposits  of  the  Society  for  Savings  in  Hartford  had  become 
$2,435,196,  and  the  insufficiency  of  a  $15,000  contingent  reserve  for 
such  an  institution  became  apparent. 

The  law  at  present  (1899)  limits  the  surplus  (or  contingent  fond)  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  deposits.  It  provides  that  not  exceeding  twenty 
per  cent,  of  deposits  and  surplus  may  be  invested  in  notes  secured  by 
stock  or  bond  coUateral ;  that  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  may  be 
invested  in  the  joint  and  several  obligations  of  two  or  more  parties,  all 
residents  of  the  State ;  it  permits  the  investment  in  a  selected  list  of 
public  securities,  in  deposits  in  incorporated  banks  of  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts or  Rhode  Island,  and  loans  secured  by  mortgage  on  unin- 
cumbered real  estate  in  the  State  worth  double  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

The  most  disastrous  Savings  bank  failure  that  Connecticut  has  wit- 
nessed was  that  of  the  Townsend  Savings  Bank  of  New  Haven,  which 
failed  in  September,  1874,  after  a  career  of  fourteen  years.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1873,  its  deposits  and  surplus  were  $3,871,964.  On  January  1, 
1874,  $3,617,423.  During  the  summer  of  1874  there  was  a  constant 
drain  of  deposits,  and  in  September,  when  the  bank  was  placed  in  tlie 

*  A  later  law  required  one-balf  of  the  funds  to  be  loaned  on  mortpafv  of  nai 
estate. 
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haods  of  BeoeiTen,  its  deposits  had  been  rednoed  to  (8,764,088.86. 
Tlie  final  dividend  was  paid  in  1887,  and  tlie  total  amount  retomed  to 
the  12,000  depositors  amounted  to  45.7  per  ceaL  of  the  original  daims. 

At  the  present  time  (1899)  there  is  an  increasing  dispositloii  to  dis- 
criminate in  f aT<nr  of  smaU  depositors,  for  whose  use  the  Savings  banks 
wereprimarOy  intended.  Indeed,  as  long  ago  as  in  January,  1888,  the 
New  Haven  Savings  Bank  adopted  a  graduated  scale  of  interest  rates, 
paying  four  per  cent,  upon  deposits  of  (8,000  and  less,  and  three  per 
cent,  upon  all  sums  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

The  Savings  banlcs  of  the  State  have  withstood  with  credit  tlie  sev- 
eral panics  of  1878, 1884  and  1898. 

In  July,  1898,  ttiere  was  a  steady  withdrawal  of  deposits  from  many 
banks.  Ijk  many  cases  it  continued  for  some  weeks  and  showed  no 
signs  of  abating.  To  protect  all  the  depositors  the  banks  had  reoouise 
to  their  rule  requiring  a  three  months'  notice  before  the  withdrawal  of 
deposits,  and  thus  stopped  the  fooUsh  run  on  certain  banks  which  were 
absolutely  sound,  but  whose  securities  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be 
sacrificed  at  panic  prices.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth 
of  the  Savings  banks  during  the  last  fifty  years: 
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Ill 

♦EASTERN  STATES. 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  were  the  seats  of  the  first  banking  in- 
stitutions organized  in  the  United  States,  and  they  continue  to  be  two 
of  the  foremost  banking  States  of  the  Union  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  history  of  banking  in  New  York  is  of  especial  interest  in  view  of 
the  experience  with  the  safety-fund  system  and  the  doee  parallel  of 
the  banking  system  to  that  under  which  the  National  banks  operate. 
Maryland  is  noted  for  the  rarity  of  bank  failures,  and  in  Delaware  the 
State  continues  as  a  partner  in  the  ownership  and  control  of  a  bank, 
the  experiment  in  this  line  having  been  more  fortunate  than  in  many 
othei  States.  New  Jersey  has  some  historic  banks  whose  existence  dates 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

While  some  of  these  States  have  not  escaped  the  disasters  that  were 
elsewhere  attendant  upon  the  evolution  of  banking,  their  financial  in- 
stitutions have  been  for  many  years,  as  a  rule,  under  careful  l^gal  re- 
strictions, and  their  management  has  been  conservative.  The  annual 
transactions  of  the  New  York  Clearing-House  banks  alone  are  stupeod- 
ons,  yet  they  are  carried  on  without  loss  to  the  publia 


NEW  YORK. 


The  history  of  banking  in  the  State  of  New  York  naturally  divides 
into  three  periods.  The  first  is  from  the  adoption  of  the  ConstitutiOD 
of  the  United  States  in  1789  to  1829.  This  may  properly  be  called  the 
period  of  chartered  banks.  The  next  period  extends  from  1829  until 
1838,  and  is  that  of  the  institutions  knovm  as  the  safety-fund  banks. 
These  banks  were  chartered  banks,  but  they  were,  in  a  manner  not  pre- 
viously known,  bound  together  into  a  banking  system  by  the  provisions 
ot  the  Safety  Fund  Law  of  1829.  The  free  banking  system  went  into 
operation  in  1838,  and  continues  until  the  present  time.  Although  the 
period  from  1829  to  1838  has  been  characterized  as  that  of  the  safety- 
fund  system,  because  during  that  time  this  system  held  the  prominent 
place,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  for  many  years  after  1837  the  safety- 
fund  system  continued  to  exist  alongside  of  the  free  banking  system. 

• 

*  The  division  of  the  country  into  freog^raphical  sections  has  been  made  to  ooofoiva 
to  that  adopted  in  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  recent 
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While  the  above  eeneral  division  gives  some  aid  in  fixing  the  princi- 
pal features  of  banking  in  the  State  of  New  York  chronologically, 
there  are  two  other  most  important  matters  that  have  to  be  placed  In 
their  proper  relation  to  these  periods  before  the  various  events  can  be 
judged  in  their  true  light.  One  of  these  concerns  the  so-called  restrain- 
ing acts,  and  the  other  the  Civil  War  and  the  organization  of  the 
National  banking  system.  The  philosophy  of  the  restraining  acts  in- 
volves a  study  of  the  whole  question  of  State  interference  with  the 
right  of  private  individuals  conducting  the  banking  business.  The 
organization  of  the  National  banking  system  interfered  not  only  with 
the  right  of  private  individuals  conducting  a  banking  business,  but  also 
with  the  rights  of  associations  chartered  by  the  State  to  ezerdse  their  full 
ri^ts  under  the  State  charters.  These  influences  were  not,  of  course, 
peculiar  to  the  State  of  New  York.  There  were  and  still  are  restrain- 
ing acts  in  other  States,  and  the  National  Currency  Act  affected  the 
rights  of  banks  chartered  by  other  States  as  well  as  those  chartered  by 
the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  history  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  from  1789  to  1800,  the  business  of  the  State  did  not 
require  any  very  great  amount  of  banking  assistance ;  but  as  business 
increased  rapidly,  and  chartered  banks  grew  in  number,  and  men  began 
to  find  out  how  profitable  the  use  of  their  credit  was,  individuals,  finding 
nothing  to  prevent,  either  singly  or  as  ordinary  partners  or  associates, 
without  troubling  the  Legislature,  went  into  the  business  and  began  to  is- 
sue notes. 

Naturally,  there  was  no  check  on  fraud  and  tricks,  and  naturally 
also  the  banks  that  had  taken  the  trouble  to  secure  a  charter  from  the 
State,  and  had  paid  something  for  it,  began  to  obi'ect  to  this  invanon 
of  their  privileges. 

The  legislators  of  the  State,  influenced  on  one  side  by  the  outcry 
arising  among  their  constitutents  on  account  of  the  frauds  perpetrated 
under  the  cloak  of  irresponsible  banking,  and  on  the  other  by  the  de- 
mands of  banks  which  had  paid  for  their  charters,  graduaUy  enacted 
laws,  until  in  1818,  it  became  illegal  for  any  person  or  body  corporate, 
except  such  bodies  corporate  as  were  expressly  authorized  by  law,  to 
keep  any  office  for  deposits,  for  discounting  notes,  or  for  issuing  any 
evidence  of  debt  to  circulate  as  money. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  banking  business  as  conducted 
by  indl\iduals  was,  considering  the  large  numbers  engaged  in  it,  con- 
ducted as  honestly  as  by  corporations.  Botli  among  individual  banks 
and  the  chartered  banks  there  were  failures  and  frauds.  There  was  much 
agitation  from  time  to  time,  on  the  part  of  those  who  considered  that 
their  rights  as  free  and  equal  citizens  were  invaded,  to  secure  its  repeal. 
Gradually  it  dawned  upon  the  public  mind  that  even  chartered  bank- 
ing was  not  altogether  irreproachable,  and  that  the  defect  grew,  not  so 
much  out  of  a  difference  in  the  nia.\»jer  of  carrying  on  banking  by  indi- 
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vidual  citizens  and  by  chartered  banks,  as  out  of  a  want  of  proper  safe- 
guards; and  restrictions  to  be  imposed  by  law  on  both. 

All  this  took  time.  But  the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  to  allow 
the  largest  liberty  in  business  consistent  with  the  good  of  aU«  at  length 
prevailed  and  the  restraining  acts  were  finally  repealed  in  1837.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  the  Free  Banking  Act  was  passed,  permitting  any 
citizen  or  association  of  citizens  who  wQuld  comply  with  certain  require- 
ments of  the  law  to  go  into  the  business  of  banking,  including  the  right 
to  issue  promissory  notes  to  circulate  as  money.  Since  that  date  there 
has  been  no  discrimination  exercised  by  the  State  of  New  York  favor- 
ing any  of  its  citizens  above  others  as  to  carrying  on  the  banking  busi- 
ness. The  laws  relative  to  banks  passed  since  1837  have  had  for  their 
object  either  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  State  or  to  insure  greater 
safety  to  the  public 

In  1863  the  National  Currency  Act  became  a  law  but  it  did  not  meet 
with  any  great  degree  of  success  until  after  the  imposition  in  March, 
1865.  of  the  prohibitory  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  State  bank  notes. 
Then  the  State  banks  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  other  States  began  to 
convert  themselves  into  National  banks.  Deprived  by  Federal  power 
of  the  important  privilege  of  issuing  circulating  notes  under  State  law, 
they  fell  in  line  under  the  protection  of  the  law  that  still  allowed 
them  that  privilege. 

Many  distinguished  statesmen  have  declared  that  the  right  of  a 
State  under  the  Federal  Constitution  to  charter  a  bank  to  issue  circu- 
lating notef<  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  under  the  compact 
entered  into  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  the  right 
was  asserted  by  the  several  States  and  acted  upon  and  has  never  been 
successfully  contested  in  the  courts.  Therefore,  when  in  1865,  the  pro- 
hibitory tax  on  State  bank  notes  was  imposed  by  Congress,  its  constitu- 
tionality was  at  once  tested  in  the  courts  and  the  law  was  finally  de- 
cided to  be  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

New  York  in  1863  had  an  excellent  banking  system  ;  the  banks 
under  it  were  sound  and  solvent  and  issued  a  satisfactory  and  safe  cur- 
rency. The  Federal  interference  fell  more  heavily  on  the  banks  of 
New  York  than  on  those  of  many  of  the  other  States.  It  was  felt  to 
be  more  of  a  usurpation  and  less  necessary  than  it  might  be  in  other 
States  where  banking  methods  were  not  so  carefully  and  wisely  guarded. 
Out  of  this  there  grew  a  slightly  hostile  spirit  in  the  legislation  im- 
posing taxation  on  National  banks  within  the  State.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  courts  rendered  decisions  that  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  tax  National  banks  differently  to  banks  carrying  on  a  similar 
business  under  State  law.  Trust  compxanies  were  then  chartered  that, 
while  doing  a  business  competing  with  ordinary  banks,  are  yet  so  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects?  that  the  Supreme  Court  ot  the  United  States 
has  regarded  them  as  a  separate  class  of  institutions,  rightfully  sub- 
ject to  another  rate  ot  taxation.     Tliis  discrimination  in  taxation  of  in- 
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stitutions  which,  as  the  banks  claim,  do  a  similar  bturinesa,  has,  there- 
fore, been  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  National  Currency  Act  im- 
pinging on  the  Free  Banking  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  his- 
tory of  the  safety-fund  system  shows  that  the  operation  of  this  fund 
has  been  very  much  misapprehended.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
failure,  whereas  so  far  as  a  fair  trial  was  allowed,  it  was  a  great  success. 

Thb  Chartbrbd  Banks. 

The  first  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  es- 
tablishing a  bank  was  that  of  April,  1782,  incorporating  the  Bank  of 
North  America  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  establishment  of 
any  other  banking  corporation  within  the  State.  The  Bank  of  North 
America  had  its  charter  from  the  Congress  of  the  Confederated  Colo- 
nies, and  this  contained  a  provision  forbidding  the  bank  to  establish 
branches  within  the  several  Colonies  without  the  consent  thereol  The 
act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1782  was  merely  confirmatory,  as  far 
as  the  State  of  New  York  was  concerned,  of  the  charter  granted  by 
Congress. 

It  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  other  bank  from  obtaining  an 
act  of  incorporation  until  1791.  The  Bank  of  New  York,  which  since 
1784  had  been  doing  business  under  articles  of  association  drawn  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  secured  a  charter  on  March  21,  1791.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1789,  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had 
gone  into  effect,  and  the  powers  granted  to  the  Bank  of  North  America 
by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  not  been  made  use  of  by  that 
institution,  which  had  obtained  and  worked  under  another  charter 
granted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Hamilton  regarded  the  Bank 
of  North  America  as  having  compromised  its  charter  as  a  National 
bank  by  accepting  the  Pennsylvania  charter,  and  he  doubtless  influenced 
the  legislators  of  New  York  to  disregard  the  restraining  act  of  1782  in 
favor  of  a  new  incorporation. 

The  Bank  of  New  York  was  the  third  organized  bank  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  authorized  to  have  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  could 
contract  debts,  including  those  on  account  of  circulating  notes,  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  its  capital.  It  was  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$900,000 — divided  into  shares  of  $500  each,  a  subscription  by  the  State 
to  500  shares  subsequently  increasing  its  paid-up  capital  to  $950,000.  It 
commenced  business  under  its  new  charter  on  May  2,  1791.  This  char- 
ter was  amended  by  several  acts  of  the  Legin^lature,  and  by  the  act  of 
April  6,  1808,  it  was  extended  until  the  second  Tuesday  in  May,  1820. 
Before  this  date,  on  April  2, 1813,  its  corporate  existence  was  again  ex- 
tended until  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1832.  By  this  last  act  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  State  was  to  subscribe  $15,000  to  its  stock  for  the  benefit 
of  common  schools.  The  treasurer  of  Hamilton  College  was  permit- 
ted to  subscribe  $15,000,  wliile  Union  and  Columbia  Colleges  had  the 
right  to  subscribe  $20,000  each  if  they  desired.     In  1832  its  charter  was 
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again  extended  until  1852  and  its  capital  increased  to  fS,  000, 000.  Whec 
this  period  elapsed  it  reorganized  under  the  Free  Banldng  Law  with  the 
same  capital,  and  on  January  6,  1865,  it  became  a  National  banlL,  its 
capital  having  previously  been  increased  to  f3, 000, 000. 

Between  the  date  of  incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  New  York  and 
that  of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  June,  1812,  nine- 
teen banks,  including  the  Bank  of  New  York,  were  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $18,215,000.  Among  these 
banks  were  the  Manhattan  Company,  Merchants^  Mechanics*,  Bank  of 
America,  and  City  Bank,  of  New  York  city ;  the  New  York  State  and 
the  Mechanics  and  Farmers^  of  Albany,  and  the  Bank  of  Utica.  Seven 
of  those  named,  including  the  Bank  of  New  York,  became  National 
banks,  while  three  of  them  are  at  present  leading  banks  organized  un- 
der State  laws,  and  all  except  one  are  now  in  existence  and  have  main- 
tained high  credit  from  the  date  of  their  organization  to  the  present 
time.  Twenty-four  additional  banlu  were  chartered  between  1812  and 
1829,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Safety-Fund  Act,  the  amount  of 
capital  of  all  the  chartered  banks  being  then  (25,105,000,  of  which 
amount  $13,770,000  was  authorized  for  banks  in  New  York  dty.  In 
1841  the  whole  number  of  incorporated  banks  in  the  State  as  distin- 
guished from  those  established  under  the  Free  Banking  Act  of  1838, 
was  ninety-five,  with  a  capital  of  $36,401,460.  After  the  passage  of  the 
General  Banking  Law  of  1838,  no  new  acts  incorporating  separate  banks 
or  for  the  extension  of  existing  charters  as  they  expired  were  passed, 
and  the  incorporated  banlLs  as  their  existence  terminated  either  wound 
up  or  organized  under  the  Free  Banldng  Law.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  institutions  having  perpetual  charters,  the  rights  of  all  as  in- 
ccHporated  banks  had  lapsed  by  the  year  1866. 

The  system  forbidding  the  exercise  of  banking  powers  except  under 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  gave  the  monopoly  of  the  business  to  those 
who  could  obtain  charters,  and  the  supposed  profits  of  the  business 
caused  many  contests  for  these  prizes,  which  were  usually  conducted 
upon  a  strictly  political  basis. 

The  first  act  in  the  nature  of  a  restraining  act  was  that  of  1782,  by 
which  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  given  the  exclusive  ri^t  of 
banking  in  the  State.  This,  however,  became  a  dead  letter  by  1791, 
lyhen  the  Bank  of  New  York  was  chartered.  In  1792  the  Bank  of  Al- 
bany was  established  with  a  capital  of  $240,000,  and,  in  1793,  the  Bank 
of  Columbia,  at  Hudson,  where  a  company  from  Rhode  Island  proposed 
to  open  a  foreign  trade  and  establish  a  whale  fishery  business.  The 
capital  of  the  la^naiiied  bank  was  to  be  $160,000. 

Chartering  of  the  Manhattan  Compawy. 

In  1799,  when  both  branches  of  the  legislature  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federalists,  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would  permit  their 
opponents  to  obtain  authority  to  organize  a  banking  institution.     The 
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^Mwfcing  imfliiieflB  Id  New  Tork  efty  was  at  tiiis  time  mooopoUBed  by  the 
Bank  of  New  Tork  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statea. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  very  pn^table  field  for  anotlier  institatioo. 
The  moTing  spirit  in  the  Bank  of  New  Tork  waa  Aleiander  HamiltoD. 
He  drafted  its  eonstitation  and  eontndled  its  polioy,  though  holding  no 
other  offieial  position  tlian  that  of  a  direetor.  Aaron  Burr,  hia  pc^itieal 
enemy,  waa  a  atookholder  in  the  banlL.  He  had  repeatedly  made  miaae- 
eeaafnl  attempta  to  obtain  a  eharter  for  a  rival  instltation.  Tba  j^Xkom 
fever  had  raged  in  the  oity  with  greater  virolenoe  in  1796  than  in  prerioiia 
years,  and  tliis  waa  generally  ateribed to nnwholeaome  water.  ThiagaTe 
to  Burr's  scheming  mind  tlie  opportnnity  which  he  aoogfat.  A  bill  waa 
prepared  incorporating  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  aiqiplying  tlieeity 
of  New  Tork  with  pore  and  wholesome  water.  The  capital  was  to  be 
$9,000,000,  bat  lest  it  might  not  be  foond  praoticable  to  emploj  tbe 
whole  of  it  at  once  in  the  water- worka,  the  company  waa  given  the  priv- 
ilege of  emidoying  all  surplus  ciqpital  in  the  porohaae  of  pabiic  slocka 
or  in  any  other  moneyed  transactions  and  execrations  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  and  Gonstltation  of  the  United  Statea  or  of  the  State  o< 
NewToriL  Thecharterwaatobeaperpetnalone.  Aaron  Bur,  who  waa 
a  member  of  the  Legidatnre  in  1799,  drew  the  Mil  and  aecnred  its  pas- 
sage. He  was  opposed  to  Hamilton  and  the  FMeraUsts,  and  aongiit  to 
weaken  them  by  raising  up  a  rival  to  the  Bank  of  New  ToriL  and  the 
branch  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  passed  the  Legislature  and 
likewise  the  CoimcU  of  Revision  which,  under  the  flmt  Constitution  of 
New  Tork,  had  to  pass  upon  every  new  law,  without  any  suspicion  of  its 
oontaiDing  banking  privileges.  This  is  not  so  surprising  considering  the 
necessary  popularity  of  a  measure  for  preventing  the  return  of  the 
dreaded  yellow  fever.  The  charter  was  thus  granted  on  April  2, 1799, 
and  the  water-works  were  begun  the  same  spring.  By  the  dose  of  1801 
twenty  miles  of  wooden  pipes  had  been  laid  and  1,400  houses  supplied. 
Tbe  water  was  pumped  from  wells  into  a  reservoir.  These  worics  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  city  until  1840.* 

Notwithstanding  this  compliance  with  one  part  of  the  diarter  the 
principal  business  of  the  company  was  done  under  the  other.  In  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  $1,000,000  was  employed  in  banking.  The 
water-works  were  dropped  when  the  Croton  Aqueduct  was  completed, 
and  the  company  became  purely  a  banking  institution,  though  the  com- 
pany still  nominally  maintains  its  **  water-works,'*  consisting  of  a  well 

*  It  is  of  additional  interest  to  note  that  while  the  Manhattan  Company  is  ta4a> 
known  wholly  as  a  banklnjr  institution,  it  is  required  to  maintain  a  water  committee, 
who  annually  report  that  no  appbcation  for  a  supply  of  water  has  been  denied ;  and 
as  an  assurance  of  the  continued  maintenance  of  its  supply,  there  Is  always  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  a  pitcher  of  water  freshly  drawn  from  its  tank.  Whether  the 
directors  or  the  stockholders  test  its  quality  by  really  drinking  it,  is  one  of  the  secrete 
of  an  honored  corporation  into  which  the  writer  deemed  it  in  questionable  taste  to 
pry.— **A  Historic  Institution/*  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs;  ** Harper's  MagasiDe,*' 
May.  18BQ. 
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from  which  water  is  pumped  into  a  tank  by  a  small  engine,  the  plant 
being  located  at  Reade  and  Centre  streets.  While  the  company  has 
not  fulfilled  the  apparent  purpose  of  its  organization,  it  has  been  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  a  staunch  banking  institution.  The  method 
of  obtaining  the  charter  was  in  keeping  with  the  system  by  which  such 
favors  were  then  obtained.  Burr,  however,  did  not  profit  by  his  trick- 
ery, for  when  the  affair  was  made  public  there  was  great  indignation, 
And  at  the  next  election  Burr  and  his  party  were  defeated. 

So  far  the  political  power  in  the  State  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federalists  ;  but,  in  1803,  the  Republicans  had  come  into  power;  and 
in  that  year  application  was  made  to  the  Legislatare  for  the  charter  of 
the  New  York  Btate  Bank,  at  Albany.  The  applicants  for  the  charter 
alleged  that  the  Bank  of  Albany  was  owned  by  Federalists,  and  was  so 
managed  as  to  be  oppressive  to  business  men  who  were  Republicans. 
They  also  petitioned  the  Legislature  that  the  charter  for  the  bank 
should  grant  to  them,  exclusively,  the  salt  springs  in  the  State  for,  say, 
■sixty  years,  on  the  condition  that  the  price  of  salt  at  the  salt-works 
should  not  exceed  five  shillings  per  bushel,  and  that  they  should  pay 
annually  to  the  State  $3,000  for  the  first  ten  years,  f3,500  for  theseccmd 
ten  years,  and  (4,000  annually  thereafter.  The  bill  was  reported, 
with  a  clause  granting  the  exclusive  right  to  the  sait  springs ;  but 
this  clause  was  subsequently  stricken  out,  and  the  charter  granted  with 
«n  authorized  capital  of  (460,000. 

The  Merchants'  Bank,  of  New  York,  applied  for  a  charter  at  the 
juane  session  at  which  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  was  granted. 
Through  the  infiuence  of  the  Clintons  and  Livingstons,  the  charter  for 
the  State  Bank  at  Albany  was  granted.  *  ^  ^  The  ground  taken  in  its  favor 
was  that  the  only  three  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York — the  Bank  of 
Columbia,  at  Hudson ;  the  Bank  of  Albany,  and  the  Farmers*  Bank, 
near  Troy — were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Federalists.  The  Republican 
character  of  this  new  bank  and  the  passage  of  its  charter  were  both 
secured  by  admitting  all  the  Clintonian  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
subscribe  for  a  certain  number  of  shares.  The  prevailing  party  in  the 
Legislature  refused  a  charter  to  the  Merchants'  Bank,  already  in  oper- 
ation under  articles  of  copartnership,  and  also  to  a  moneyed  corporation 
applied  for  by  the  friends  of  Burr.*'  The  Mercliants*  Bank,  of  New 
York,  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  charter  in  1803,  had  continued  bufll- 
ness  under  its  articles  of  association.  A  fresh  application  for  a  obaxter 
had  been  made  in  1804 ;  but,  instead  of  granting  one,  the  Legislature 
of  that  year  passed  an  act  prohibiting  banking  by  unincorporated  com- 
panies, under  severe  penalties,  declaring  notes  or  other  securities  for 
the  payment  of  moneys  in  such  companies  void,  and  giving  the  Mer- 
chants* Bank  one  year  in  which  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  • 

*'  Similiar  acta  for  the  restraint  of  private  ^^^niring  had  recently  been  passed  in 
Mawachusetta,  copied  from  the  old  act  of  Parliament  of  1741,  the  first  eaforoeoMnl 

*HUdreth*8  **  Hist.  U.  8.,"  VoL  V,  p.  477. 
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of  which  in  New  England  had  almost  produced  a  rebellion.  The  stockholders  of  the 
Merchants^  Bank,  not  discouraged,  again  made  their  appearance  at  Albany.  The 
leading  Democrats,  from  their  concern  in  the  Manhattan  and  other  banks,  were  not 
only  deeply  interested  in  keeping  up  a  monopoly,  but  they  also  considered  it  quite 
intolerable  that  an  association  of  Federalists  should  presume  to  ask  a  Democratic 
Legislature  for  a  bank  charter.  After  very  hot  debates  and  a  violent  altercation,  tn 
which  two  Senators,  both  having  the  title  of  judge,  came  to  actual  fisticuffs  within 
the  senatorial  precincts,  the  bill  of  incorporation  passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of 
three  votes."  ♦ 

A  scandal  connected  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  the  exposure 
of  two  Senators  who,  through  another  Senator,  had  accepted  stock  in 
the  bank  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  taken  off  their  hands 
at  twenty-five  per  cent,  advance. 

No  further  serious  contests  over  bank  charters  occurred  until  1812. 
Governor  Tompkins  in  his  message,  in  January,  1812,  refers  to  applica- 
tions for  new  banks  with  a  capital  of  eighteen  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars.  There  was  already  an  existing  banking  capital  in  the  State  of 
$13,000,000,  authorized  to  contract  debts  to  the  extent  of  139,000,000. 
The  Governor  objected  to  the  multiplication  of  banks,  and  alleged  that 
the  collection  of  the  specie  of  the  country  in  their  vaults  made  it  more 
convenient  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1812  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  made  application  for  a  charter  of  a  branch  to  be  established  in 
New  York  city,  to  be  called  the  Bank  of  America.  There  were  allega- 
tions of  bribery  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the 
House,  and  to  prevent  its  passage  by  the  Senate  Governor  Tompldns, 
under  authority  of  a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  1817,  on  March  27 
prorogued  the  Legislature  for  sixty  days  by  a  special  message.  He  urged 
that  a  bank  with  so  large  a  capital  was  unnecessary,  and  that  sufficient 
proof  had  been  furnished  him  to  show  that  the  bank  applicants  had  used 
or  attempted  to  use  corrupt  means  to  secure  the  charter. 

The  Bank  of  America  Chartered. 

The  Legislature  met  again  on  May  21, 1812,  and  on  the  22d  the  Bank 
of  America  bill  was  called  up  in  the  Senate.  A  motion  to  recommit  was 
lost  by  a  tie  vote.  Many  dilatory  motions  were  made  and  lost  by  a  vote 
of  sixteen  to  fifteen,  and  on  May  24  the  bill  passed  by  the  same  vote,  and 
became  a  law  June  2,  1812. 

As  the  bill  passed,  the  bank  was  to  pay  ^00,000  to  the  State,  and 
was  bound  to  loan  to  the  State  at  any  time  it  might  require  it  $1,000,000 
at  five  per  cent,  and  an  additional  §1,000,000  at  six  per  cent.  The  capital 
stock  was  to  be  paid  in — ^,000,000  in  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  §1,000,000  in  cash.  Books  for  subscription  were  therefore 
opened  in  ten  States.  The  bonus  to  the  State  and  the  loans  required 
by  the  charter  were  remitted  by  the  acts  of  March,  1813,  and  Febru- 
ary 26,  1819,  on  the  stipulation  that  the  capital  should  be  reduced  to 

•  HUdreth's  "  Hist.  U.  8.,"  Vol.  V,  p.  548-60. 
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14,000,000  and  then  to  (2,000,000.  It  was  afterwards  increased  to 
18,000,000. 

The  charters  granted  from  1791  to  1812  generally  contained  provis- 
ions authorizing  the  colleges  of  the  State  (Hamilton,  Union  and  Colum- 
bia) to  subscribe  for  portions  of  the  stock,  and  the  State  itself  was  smne- 
times  authorized  to  be  a  subscriber. 

None  of  the  banks  chartered  prior  to  1816  were  required  to  pay  their 
notes  in  specie.  The  first  bank  required  to  do  this  was  the  Bank  of 
Niagara,  at  Buffalo,  incorporated  in  1816.  Afterwards  this  provision 
was  inserted  in  all  charters. 

Nbw  Banking  Plan  Proposbd. 

Of  the  banks  chartered  before  1829  the  charters  of  over  thirty  were, 
without  regard  to  the  date  of  their  organization,  made  to  expire  in  the 
years  from  1831  to  1833.  Mr.  Forman,  in  his  plan  for  a  safety-fund 
system,  said  that  this  was  done  because  intelligent  men  foresaw  evils 
which  might  arise  from  the  plan  of  incorporating  independent  banks, 
and  believed  that,  by  limiting  all  charters  to  about  the  same  time  of  ex- 
piration, it  would  become  possible  for  them  to  adopt  some  general  sys- 
tem of  regulations  which  would  secure  a  sounder  circulation  and  better 
management. 

A  clause  was  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  1821,  which  required  the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  in  order  to  in- 
corporate a  moneyed  institution,  with  the  intention  of  obviating 
some  of  the  evils  which  had  grown  out  of  the  contest  for  bank  charters. 
The  only  effect  of  the  restrictive  clause  was  to  increase  the  evil  by  ren- 
dering necessary  a  more  extended  system  of  corruption. 

The  restraining  act  of  1804,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
passed  with  the  special  object  of  preventing  the  Merchants'  Bank  of 
New  York  from  continuing  business  without  legislative  enactment,  pro- 
hibited any  person  under  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  sub- 
scribing to  or  becoming  a  member  of  any  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  deposits  or  of  transacting  any  other  business  which  incorpor- 
ated banks  may  or  do  transact  by  virtue  of  their  acts  of  inoorporatioiL 
This  restraining  law  is  said  to  have  been  passed  through  the  aid  of  influ- 
ential men  who  controlled  and  were  interested  in  banking  corporations 
then  in  existence.  This  law,  as  is  seen,  prohibited  associations  of  per- 
sons from  doing  a  banking  business,  but  it  did  not  specifically  prohibit 
individuals  or  incorporated  institutions  from  engaging  in  banking  and 
issuing  notes,  which  they  did  in  denominations  as  low  as  six,  twelve, 
twenty-five,  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents,  as  well  as  bills  of  greater  value. 
At  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  this  had  become  an  evil  of  great  mag^ 
nitude.  Among  those  engaging  in  this  business  were  the  Bankers* 
Exchange  Bank,  Utica  Insurance  Company,  Little  Falls  Aqueduct 
Association,  Catskill  Aqueduct  Association,  small  notes  of  BenJ.  Rath- 
lx)ne,  (^ulviii  Chet^seinaii,  and  a  host  of  individuaLn  and  corporations. 
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tavern-keepers,  glass-makers,  merchants,  turnpike  companies,  etc.  To 
put  a  stop  to  this  the  restraining:  act  of  1818  was  passed,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  person,  association  of  persons,  or  body  corporate,  except 
such  bodies-corporate  as  were  expressly  authorized  by  law,  should 
keep  any  office  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  deposits  or  discounting  notes 
or  bills,  or  for  issuing  any  evidence  of  debt  to  be  loaned  or  put  in  cir- 
culation as  money.  The  law  of  1804,  thus  amended,  remained  upon 
the  statute  books  for  thirty-two  years,  and,  after  various  unsuccessful 
attempts,  was  finally  repealed  in  1837,  one  year  before  the  passage  of 
the  Free  Banking  Law. 

New  York  Safety-Fund  System  of  Chartered  Baitks. 

In  1828  the  charters  of  the  greater  number  of  incorporated  banks 
in  the  State  were  to  expire  within  the  next  four  years,  among  them 
those  of  eight  large  banks  in  New  York  city,  and  these  institutions  were 
making  a  combined  effort  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  a  renewal  of 
their  charters  ^'without  conditions  or  restrictions,''  or,  as  the  bank 
men  expressed  it,  **with  clean  charters.'**  In  order  to  effect  their 
purpose  the  banks  exerted  themselves  to  secure  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  favorable  to  them,  and  also  gained  all  the 
further  influence  they  could  by  favoring  such  schemes  for  internal  im- 
provements as  were  popular  in  different  localities.  Those  in  the  Leg- 
islature who  favored  branch  canals  and  roads  in  their  sections  of  the 
State  Joined  with  the  members  in  favor  of  banks  to  insure  the  success 
of  their  several  projects.  In  his  letter  to  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg  on  this 
subject,  Abijah  Mann  states  that,  being  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
in  1828,  he,  in  order  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  charters  without  con- 
ditions, proposed  that  each  of  the  new  charters  should  contain  a  pro- 
vision making  the  stockholders  personally  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  banks.  The  motion  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  pass- 
age of  a  bill  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva,  and  was 
lo8t,  but  had  its  effect  afterwards  to  double  the  amount  of  their  stock, 
as  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  of  1821,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Legislature  was  required  to  pass  an  act  incorporating  a  bank.  It  was 
found  that,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  advocates  of  the  internal 
improvement  schemes,  the  charters  could  not  be  renewed  in  the  face  of 
the  opposition  which  had  sprung  up.  On  the  final  vote  upon  these 
measures  maf^y  of  them  were  lost  by  the  lack  of  only  one  or  two  votes. 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  numbered  84,  and  many  of 
the  bills  received  83  votes,  t  Mr.  Mann  ascribes  tliis  lack  to  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Carrier,  liis  colleague  from  Herkimer  county,  "who,"  he  says, 
"  was  a  merchant  in  favor  of  banks,  but  was  an  honest  and  independent 
man.  He  became  at  last  satisfied,  wlien  the  vote  was  taken,  that  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  its  trea.sury  were  in  great  danger,  whereupon 
he  suddenly  loft  Albany  to  attend  to  his  merchandise." 

*  Abijah  Mann.  t  ABsembly  Journal,  1S20,  pp.  11, 12, 13. 
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Governor  Van  Burkn's  Proposals. 

Governor  Van  Buren,  in  his  messaii^  to  the  Legislature  in  18!^,  says 
that  out  of  forty  incorporated  hanks  in  the  State,  thirty-one  would  ex- 
pire within  four  years,  chiefly  within  the  next  two  years.  Rethought 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  along  without  banks,  nor  would  it  do  to 
depend  on  a  Federal  bank.  It  was  necessary  to  pursue  one  of  two 
courses,  to  renew  the  charters  of  the  existing  banks,  when  known  to 
be  sound,  or  to  take  measures  to  incorporate  new  institutions  to  take 
the  place  of  those  about  to  expire.  A  State  bank  controlled  entirely 
by  the  State  would  probably  end  in  disaster  as  similar  institutions  in 
other  States  had  done,  but  a  State  bank  with  branches  controlled  by 
private  stockholders,  and  in  which  the  rights  of  the  State  as  a  stock- 
holder were  the  same  as  those  of  individual  citizens,  would  probably  be 
better  than  the  present  system.  There  was  not,  however,  any  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  present  system  without  the  risk  of  immense  damage 
to  the  business  of  the  State  as  the  result  of  the  liquidation  of  so  many 
banks,  and  therefore  it  must  be  retained.  The  efforts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture should  be  directed  to  securing  its  safety  and  stability.  The  expi- 
ration of  so  many  charters,  and  the  applications  for  renewal  and  for 
new  incorporations,  gave  the  Legislature  the  opportunity  to  secure  the 
agreement  of  the  banks  to  measures  which  would  effect  their  safety  and 
stability.  Bonuses  he  opposed  as  tending  to  weaken  the  institutioDs 
which  paid  them.  The  personal  liabihty  of  stockholders  tended  to 
lower  the  character  of  those  who  went  into  the  banking  business.  He, 
however,  had  received  suggestions  from  disinterested  sources  which,  if 
carried  out,  would,  in  his  opinion,  insure  safety  to  the  circulation  and 
an  enviable  soundness  to  the  banks.  He  then  outhned  the  safety,  or 
bank  fund  system,  in  general  terms. 

On  January  26,  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Assem- 
bly, in  which  he  says,  in  answer  to  requests  for  information  called  oat 
by  the  portion  of  his  message  referring  to  the  bank  funds,  that  he  had 
requested  Mr.  Joshua  Forman,*of  Syracuse,  who  had  first  suggested 
the  matter  to  the  Governor,  to  write  out  his  plan  in  detail.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  therefore  enclosed  in  his  letter  a  letter  from  Mr.  Forman  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  1829,  enclosing  his  plan,  which  was  carefully  and  ably  elabo- 
rated. 

Mr.  Forman  commenced  by  mentioning  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system — how  banks  were  organized  without  capital  and  managed  with- 
out honesty.  When  honestly  organized,  they  were  often  bought  up  by 
swindlers  who,  maintaining  a  fictitious  credit  by  making  unearned 
dividends,  sold  out  the  stock  to  innocent  holders  after  plundering  the 
good  assets.  There  was  no  control  or  check  upon  the  issue  of  cireola- 
tion ;  and  by  excessive  expansion,  succeeded  by  sudden  oontractioii,  the 

*  Mr.  Forman  Suggested  Erie  Canal,  ISOa,  Roberta,  N.  Y^  580. 
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business  of  the  country  was  exposed  to  continually  recurring  periods  of 
financial  disturbance.  The  evils  and  loss  resulting  from  the  irregular 
and  injudicious  management  of  solvent  banks  even  exceeded  those 
incurred  by  the  failures.  He  argued  that  the  proper  proportion  of  cir- 
culating medium  is  intimately  connected  with  the  actual  products  and 
commodities  of  a  country.  Paper  money  redeemable  in  coin  in  proper 
amount  is  as  good  as  coin.  Undue  issues  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
prices  in  the  same  way  as  an  undue  proportion  of  coin  in  circulation, 
without  the  power  that  coin  has  of  regulating  its  volume  by  going  to 
other  countries.  An  increase  of  prices  makes  it  unprofitable  to  export 
goods  in  payment  of  foreign  debts,  and  the  gold  and  silver  on  which  the 
paper  money  is  based  are  exported  for  that  purpose.  There  being  no 
outlet  for  home  products,  the  market  is  glutted  and  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness ensues.  The  circulating  notes  of  the  banks,  no  longer  needed  when 
there  is  no  business,  are  returned  for  redemption.  The  banks  press 
their  debtors.  Prices  then  fall,  as  everyone  is  anxious  to  selL  As  they 
sink  in  price,  commodities  are  exported,  relieving  the  home  market; 
and  prices  rise  again,  gold  and  silver  return,  the  banks  again  put  out 
excessive  issues,  and  the  same  round  is  repeated. 

Mr.  Forman's  Suqobstions  for  Reoulatino  thb  BANKnre 

Business. 

Mr.  Forman  proposed,  in  order  to  regulate  the  bank  issues,  to  first 
insure  the  i)ayment  of  capital,  to  limit  loans  and  discounts,  to  prevent 
issue  of  bills  other  than  those  payable  on  demand,  to  prevent  specula- 
tion by  bank  officers  in  the  depreciation  of  their  paper,  and  the  trans, 
ferring  of  assets  to  preferred  creditors  in  anticipation  of  insolvency. 
He  proposed  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  be  chosen  either  by  all  the 
banks,  or  appointed  by  the  State,  or  by  the  State  and  banks  jointly. 
He  preferred  that  they  should  be  appointed  by  the  banks,  as  he  thought 
the  State  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible.  These  commissioners 
were  to  inspect  the  business  of  all  the  institutions,  and  were  to  enforce 
all  the  legal  regulations.  The  commissioners  were  to  be  answerable  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  for  their  conduct,  and  could  be  removed  by 
him  for  sufficient  cause.  Inasmuch  as  the  banks  under  the  restraining 
acts  and  their  charters  had  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  circulation,  with 
all  the  accruing  profits,  he  thought  it  but  right  that  they  sliould  be 
severally  bound  to  secure  the  safety  of  such  circulation.  He  proposed 
a  fund,  **  to  be  raised  from  an  annual  payment  of  all  the  banks,  accord- 
ing to  capital,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  such  banks 
as  shall  fail ;  to  go  on  accumulating  until  it  shall  amount  to  $500,000  or 
tl,000,000."  Wlien  diminished  by  payments  it  was  to  be  brought  up 
by  further  contributions.  The  State  was  to  incorporate  no  other  banks 
except  those  willing  to  come  under  this  system.  The  commissioners 
were  to  receive  the  subscriptions  of  stock  of  each  newly-i»-.corporated 

bank  and  certify  that  it  was  nctuallv  paid  in  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
26 
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The  banks  under  the  law  were  not  to  be  taxed  as  corporations,  but  the 
stock  of  mdividaal  stockholders  was  to  be  subject  to  taxation.  He 
says  : 

**  The  propriety  of  making  the  banks  liable  for  each  other  was  soggested  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Hong  Merchants  in  Canton,  where  a  number  of  men,  each  acting 
separately,  have  by  a  grant  of  the  Government  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with 
foreigners,  and  are  all  made  liable  for  the  debts  of  each  in  case  of  failure.  The  case 
of  our  banks  is  very  similar ;  they  enjoy  in  common  the  exclusive  right  of  making  a 
paper  currency  for  the  people  of  the  State,  and  by  the  same  rule  should  in  common 
be  answerable  for  that  paper.  This  abstractly  just  prmciple,  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  experience  for  seventy  years,  and  under  which  the  bond  of  a  Hong  merchant 
has  acquired  a  credit  over  the  whole  world  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  security, 
modified  and  adapted  to  the  milder  features  of  our  republican  institutions,  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  the  system.'* 

He  thought  banks  should  be  confined  to  discounting?  short-time  paper, 
to  be  paid  at  par  without  promise  of  renewal.  The  most  surprising 
suggestion  in  Mr.  Forman^s  plan  is,  however,  that  the  banks  should 
be  compelled  to  invest  their  capital  in  safe  public  stocks  or  put  it  out 
at  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages  upon  productive  real  estate  of 
double  the  value  for  long  periods,  and  not  employ  it  in  their  ordinary 
business.  This  he  considered  a  most  essential  feature,  although  it 
may  seem  singular  to  many  ;  but,  as  he  feared  it  could  not  be  ap- 
applied  to  the  existing  banks,  he  only  mentions  it  in  order  to  state  the 
whole  case.  The  banks  that  adopt  this  plan  would  do  business  purely 
on  their  own  credit,  without  touching  their  capital,  which  would  re- 
main as  a  permanent  support  to  that  credit.  To  the  objection  that  the 
banks  would  have  no  specie  by  this  plan  with  which  to  redeem  their 
bills,  he  answers  that  in  payment  of  loans  a  due  proportion  of  specie 
would  flow  in,  and  that  good  management  would  then  preserve  a  proper 
proportion. 

Author  of  the  Safety-Fund  Plan. 

This  investment  of  capital  in  stocks  and  mortgages  is  the  prineip'e 
afterwards  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  free  banking  system.  Abijah 
Mann,  in  his  letter  to  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg,  claims  the  idea  as  his,  and  says 
he  obtained  it  from  conversations  with  Mr.  Benton  in  regard  to  the 
English  joint-stock  banks.  Mr.  Mann  rather  ignores  Mr.  Forman  in  his 
pamphlet.  He  says  the  safety-fund  system  was  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Judge  Forman,  of  Onondaga  county.  Mr.  Mann  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  1829.  Mr.  Forman^s  plan  was  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture by  the  Governor,  and  the  Assembly  ordered  thrice  the  usual  num- 
ber of  copies  in  such  cases  printed.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  Mr.  Mann 
could  have  failed  to  have  seen  Mr.  VanBuren's  letter,  in  which  he  gives 
Mr.  Fonnan  credit  for  the  suggestion  of  the  safety  fund,  or  Mr.  For- 
man^s  plan  itself.  I  f  he  saw  the  letter  i t  wou Id  appear  that  he  overlooked 
the  suggestion  therein  contained  a.s  to  the  investment  of  capital  stock 
in    public  stock   and  bonds   and   mortgages,    which   he    afterwards 
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claimed  as  his  own  idea  derived  from  the  praotioe  of  English  Joint 
stock  banks,  with  which  he  first  became  acquainted  in  oonTemtion 
with  Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  Forman's  plan  is  remarkable  for  the  soun^ 
and  conservative  views  in  regard  to  banking  and  finance  contained 
therein,  being  much  in  advance  of  those  usually  held  by  the  majority 
of  public  men  at  that  time. 

The  letter  of  the  Governor  and  the  plan  of  Mr.  Forman  were  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  Corporations,*  and 
in  the  report  of  the  latter,  bringing  in  a  bUl  founded  almost  entirely 
on  Mr.  Forman^s  letter,  although  omitting  some  of  his  best  suggestions, 
they  ignore  Mr.  Forman  entirely,  and  treat  the  bill  as  their  own. 
Judge  Paige  was  chairman  of  this  committee.  Mr.  Mann  speaks  of 
the  bUl  as  Judge  Paige^s  bill.  The  report  reads  that  the  committee 
flatter  themselves  that  they  have  hit  on  a  measure  that  wiU  possess  the 
invaluable  recommendation  of  creatinga  complete  and  infallible  security 
to  creditors,  and  will  impart  a  solidity  and  currency  to  the  bank  paper 
of  the  State  not  equalled  by  any  in  the  world  ;  and  also  that  its  pro- 
visions will  be  practically  acceptable  to  the  banks,  t  The  bill  was  re- 
ported February  13,  1829.  The  hopeful  statement  in  the  committee's 
report,  that  the  bill  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  banks,  is  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  fact  that  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  banks  of 
Albany  and  New  York  city  although  popular  with  the  country  banks. 
This  opposition  was  almost  fatal.     Mr.  Mann  says  : 

*^  I  sought  an  interview  with  Judge  Paige,  and  told  him  that  his  bill  was  as  dead 
as  Julius  Caesar  unless  something  could  be  done  to  change  the  current  and  save  it. 
It  so  happened  by  the  laws  contained  in  the  charters,  that  country  banks  had  the 
right  to  take  seven  per  cent,  in  advance  upon  discounts,  while  the  banks  in  Albany 
and  New  York  were  generally  restricted  to  six  per  cent.  For  this  discrimination 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason,  if  any  ever  existed,  and  it  was  agreed  between  us 
that  I  should  propose  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  place  them  all  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing, and  allow  them  seven  per  cent,  on  all  paper  having  more  than  sixty-three  days 
to  run.  *  ♦  ♦  The  amendment  was  proposed  and  adopted  without  debate.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  next  morning  the  patriotic  representatives  of  the  Albany  banks  appeared  in 
the  lobby  with  brilliant  countenances  and  congratulated  me  with  exuberant  joy  on 
the  condition  of  the  State  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  had  ciphered  out  the  value 
of  that  *  pious  fraud '  over  night,  and  possessed  their  souls  in  peace." 

The  New  York  banks,  thus  deserted  by  their  Albany  allies,  were  un- 
able to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  letter,  seems 
to  delight  in  portraying  himself  as  the  good-natured  benefactor  of  bank- 
ing institutions,  which  in  his  heart  he  regarded  with  aversion  and  oon- 
t<?iupt.  Although  representing  himself  as  indispensable  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  yet  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  another  feature  of  it,  as 
follows:  '*The  law  operated  a  few  years  under  the  guardianship  of 
Bank  Commissioners,  who,  (ieneral  Root  said,  were  placed  there  like 
cur  dogs  to  watch  a  meat  market,  and  were  as  easily  subsidized  by  suit- 
able food." 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1829,  pp.  434-35.  t  Senate  Journal,  1829,  p.  380. 
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The  A»eml>l7  passed,  on  Mar^  IS.  the  Safetj-Fimd  Aet  bj  a  Tote  of 
serentj-f oar  to  thirtT-ooe.  Althoogh  veiy  materially  modiljrin^  the 
existiDg  hanking  gysteta,  it  did  not  require  a  two-thirds  vote,  as  it  in- 
eorpc»rated  no  neir  bank.  The  bill  was  introdneed  in  the  SenateMareh 
20,  referred  to  a  committee^  and  reported  on  the  ^th.^  A  letter  was 
read  in  the  Legislatiire  from  the  Preadents  and  Cashiers  of  several  of 
the  New  York  banks,  whi^  ahhoogfa  deserted  by  their  Albany  allies, 
still  opposed  the  bill,  inasmuch  as  the  pririlege  of  diarging  seven  per 
eent.  on  diseoonts  was  not  of  the  same  advantage  to  them,  praying  the 
Legidatnre  for  permission  to  withdraw  their  petitions  for  renewal  of 
charter  if  the  bill  became  a  law.  being  satisfied  that  they  coold  not  eon- 
tinue  business  if  it  passed.  This  did  not  have  the  desired  effect;  it  was 
regarded  as  a  threat,  and  perhaps  made  some  of  the  8enat<ws  more  de- 
termined  in  favor  df  the  measniv.  It  passed  March  31,  with  slight 
amendment,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  AssemUy,  and  the  1^11  be- 
came a  Uw  April  2,  1829.  t 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  law  was  that  requiring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common  fund  by  a  provision  requiring  every  banking  eorpor- 
ation  thereafter  created  or  whose  charter  should  be  renewed  or  ex- 
tended to  contribute  annually  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  one  per  oeot. 
of  its  capital  stock  paid  in,  the  payments  to  be  ccmtinued  untfl  every 
such  corporation  had  ccHitributed  to  an  amount  equal  to  three  per 
cent,  of  its  capital  stock.  The  fund  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Comp- 
troller and  Treasurer,  and  was  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  funds  of 
the  State.  It  was  to  be  invested  by  the  Comptroller,  and  the  income 
from  the  same,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Bank  Commissioners 
created  by  the  law,  was  to  be  returned  to  the  contributing  banks  in 
proportion  to  their  contributions.  Whenever  the  fund  was  reduced  by 
payments  on  account  of  insolvency,  the  several  banks  were  required 
to  continue  their  annual  contributions  until  the  limit  of  three  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  capital  of  all  the  banks  was  reached. 

Banks  Placed  Under  Supervision. 

Another  feature  of  the  system  was  the  appointment  of  three  Bank 
Commissioners  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  several  banks,  and  report 
annually  to  the  Legislature  the  result  of  their  investigations.  It  was 
supposed  that  in  a  commission  consisting  of  three  persons  each  would 
be  a  check  upon  the  others.  To  effect  this  purpose  the  Governor  and 
Senate  were  to  appoint  one  commissioner,  the  banks  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  another,  and  the  remaining  banks  a  third. 

These  commissioners  were  required,  either  one  or  more  of  them,  to 
make  an  examination  of  each  bank  in  the  system  once  in  four  months, 
and  any  three  corporations  could  request  them  to  make  a  special  exam- 
ination of  any  bank  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  required  it.  The 
commissioners  were  not  to  be  personally  interested  in  any  bank.     No 

• ''  Nlles*  Register/'  April  11, 18».  t Senate  Journal,  ISHl 
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new  bank  oonld  comtnenoe  business  until  the  payment  of  its  capital 
stook  had  been  proved  by  oath  to  their  satisfaction.  The  banks  coold 
issue  notes  to  double  the  amount  of  their  capital,  and  their  loans  were 
not  to  exceed  two  and  a  half  times  their  stock.  The  Chancellor,  in 
cases  of  insolvency,  was  to  determine  the  amount  of  debts  of  the  bank, 
the  amount  of  its  assets,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  from  the  fund. 
Suspension  of  specie  payments  for  ninety  days  was  one  ground  for  in- 
solvency. 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers was  changed  in  1837,  when  the  selection  of  all  three  was  given  to 
the  Governor  and  Senate. 

Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his 
report  for  1849,  says : 

*'ThiB,  of  coarse,  brought  them  within  the  vortex  of  the  great  political  whirlpool 
of  the  State,  and  the  place  was  sought  for  and  conferred  upon  partisan  aspirants 
without  due  regard  in  all  cases  to  their  qualifications  to  discharge  the  delicate  trust 
committed  to  them.  This  state  of  things,  under  the  administration  of  both  the  great 
political  parties  of  the  State,  continued  until  1843,  when  the  Legislature  abolished 
the  office  and  conferred  the  power  of  examining  these  banks  upon  this  office  when- 
ever there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  a  bank  had  made  an  incorrect  report,  or  was  in 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to  do  banking  business.^' 

The  stock  of  the  safety-fund  banks  was  distributed  by  agents  se- 
lected from  the  neighborhood  of  the  institutions,  and  was  in  many  in- 
stances divided  among  the  political  friends  or  favorites  of  the  agents. 
The  Bank  Commissioners,  in  their  report  for  1837,  say  of  this: 

^'  The  distribution  of  bank  Htocks  created  at  the  last  session  has  hi  very  few,  if 
any,  instances  been  productive  of  an>'thing  like  general  satisfaction.  In  most  in- 
stances its  fruits  have  been  violent  contention  and  bitter  personal  animosities,  cor- 
rupting to  the  public  mind  and  destructive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society." 

The  commissioners,  in  despair  at  the  situation  and  the  general  com* 
plaints,  proposed  that  the  stock  should  thereafter  be  sold  at  auction. 

The  New  System  in  Operation. 

Contributions  to  the  fund  were  first  made  in  1831.  In  1832  the  re- 
port of  the  Bank  Commissioners  indicates  that  there  were  then  fifty-two 
banks  in  operation  under  the  safety  fund  system,  and  twelve  others  not 
subject  to  it.  They  mention  a  large  and  continuous  increase  in  circula- 
tion of  the  banks  from  January  1,  1829,  to  January  1,  1832,  that  of  the 
banks  outside  of  New  York  city  and  Long  Island  having  risen  from 
«4,508,056  in  1829  to  ^,622,277  in  1832.  There  was  also  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  capital  stock.     They  say : 

"The  very  large  amount  of  circulation  of  the  banks  outside  of  thocity  of  New- 
York,  compared  with  that  of  the  last  year,  is  attributable  i*  part  to  the  use  of  capital 
iK'longing  to  the  canal  funtl,  in  part  to  the  establishment  of  new  banks,  and  partly  to 
a  general  overtrading  in  the  eountr>',  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  facilities  aflfordeil 
by  those  banks.'* 
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The  canal  fond,  wliidi  amovinted  to  aboot  two  mflliofM  of  dcdlan^ 
wasdepoeited  with  bankiL 

The  flto^s  of  the  new  banks  were  sooght  for  with  mn^  eagenie» 
bolfa  by  mTestors  at  home  and  from  other  States.  The  latter  were 
mdaeed  to  porehase  beeaose  of  the  popolaritT  and  soppoeed  safety  of 
the  safety-fond  system,  and  the  former  by  the  hope  that  the  demand 
from  abroad  would  force  the  stock  to  a  premium  whi^  they  could 
realize  by  selling  oat  afto*  holding  the  stock  a  ^lort  time.  Contests  for 
tiie  eontrc^  of  the  institutioDS  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number 
of  subscriptions,  and  the  *  commiasionMS  ^leak  erf  the  number  of  appli- 
cations  for  new  acts  of  incorporation  as  &r  exceeding  any  prudent  cal- 
culations of  profitable  investment.  They  intimate,  however,  that  the 
demand  for  gold  for  export  indicated  an  a{^>roaching  severity  of  press- 
ure on  the  banks,  and  view  with  apprehoision  a  future  snspensicm  of 
qiecie  payments.  The  law  permitting  the  banks  to  issue  notes  to 
double  the  amount  of  their  capital  would  permit  a  possible  aggregate 
eireulation  of  t<50.000,000,  although  the  necessity  of  redempticm  in 
specie  had  kept  down  the  actual  circulation  to  (14,000,000.  If  specie 
payments  were  suspended  the  commissioners  feared  an  exorbitant 
increase.  They  reported  that  their  examinations  of  the  various  bank» 
under  their  control  showed  them  to  be  in  good  condition. 

The  pressure  anticipated  in  the  commissioners*  report  of  1832  culmi- 
nated during  the  year  18^.  In  the  report  of  the  Bank  Commiasicmers 
for  18^  they  speak  of  the  financial  crisis  just  passed  as  of  a  character 
political  rather  than  commercial.  The  existence  of  deep  pecuniary 
suffering  at  a  time  when  there  were  abundance  of  products,  an  unusual 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  country  a  creditor  in  the  com 
mercial  world,  was  anomalous.  This  condition  of  distrust  was  ascribed 
to  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
bank  curtailments,  the  neccessity  of  paying  duties  in  cash,  ovei^ 
trading  and  excessive  bank  issues.  There  were  grossly  exaggerated 
accounts  of  actual  distress,  misrepresentation  of  fact^,  solemn  and  con- 
fident predictions  of  impending  ruin  in  the  public  papers,  all  coming 
from  high  authority.  The  New  York  banks  were  special  objects  of 
attack.  Insolvency  was  insinuated  and  directly  charged,  the  people 
were  appealed  to  to  save  themselves  by  demanding  specie  for  bank 
notes,  and  the  ruin  of  the  safety  fund  was  prophesied. 

The  country  banks  were  not  required  to  redeem  then  notes  except 
at  their  own  counters,  and  when  their  paper  accumulated  in  the  cities 
it  was  at  a  slight  discount.  The  law  did  not  permit  the  country  banks 
to  buy  up  their  own  notes,  and  it  had  become  customary  for  the  Albany 
and  New  York  banks  to  purchase  these  notes  when  offered  and  send 
them  home  for  redemption.  The  country  banks  kept  very  little  specie 
at  home,  and  generally  kept  their  funds  in  the  cities,  and  consequently 
redeemed  the  notes  when  presented  by  drafts  upon  their  deposits  in  the 

•  ComraissiODers'  Report,  1832. 
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dties.  In  the  height  of  the  pressure,  a  refusal  to  pordhase  the  oountry 
notes  on  the  part  of  the  banks  nsnally  dohig  this  bosinees  placed  them 
at  a  serioos  discount,  though  there  was  no  refusal  to  redeem  when  pce- 
sented  at  the  issuing  bank.  The  strength  of  the  banks  outside  the 
cities  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  reduced  their  circulatioQ  two 
millions  by  redemptions  within  sixty  days. 

In  1835  the  number  of  banks  under  the  safety-fund  law  was  serenty- 
siz,  with  acapital  of  t26,281,460,  that  of  other  banks  in  the  State  being 
(6,175,000.  The  total  circulation  of  the  safety-fund  banks  was  $14,- 
464,028,  against  which  they  held  in  specie  (5,661,745,  and  specie  funds 
in  dty  banks  $4,944,877.  The  banks  appear  to  haye  been  very  strong 
at  this  period.  The  bank  fund  had  reached  $400,000,  and  no  drafts  oo 
it  were  anticipated.  The  income  from  it  was  to  be  distributed  among 
the  contributing  banks. 

Proposrd  Rbtirbmbnt  of  SmaiiL  BHiLb. 

The  commissioners  in  1885  considered  the  question  of  the  withdrawal 
of  small  bills  under  five  dollars  from  circulation  as  a  measure  tending 
to  insure  a  large  stock  of  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  amount 
of  such  bills  in  circulation  was  estimated  at  $4,000,000;  and  while  de- 
sirable that  this  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  should  be  superse- 
ded by  specie,  which  it  was  estimated  would  take  its  place  to  the  extent 
of  $2,000,000  at  most,  there  were  diflSculties  which  required  a  careful 
consideration.  In  1834  the  act  of  Congress  changing  the  relation  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  had  gone  into  effect,  and  by  it,  as  is  well  known, 
gold  was  so  considerably  over-valued  that  sUver  would  not  circulate. 
As  gold  was  the  only  metal  available,  and  as  there  were  no  gold  pieces 
as  yet  coined  under  two-and-a-half  dollars,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
supersede  the  siuall  bills  until  gold  dollars  were  coined  and  came  into 
circulation.  The  commissioners  recommended  that  the  circulation  of 
one-dollar  notes  should  stop  after  six  months,  of  twos  after  twelve 
months,  and  of  threes  after  eighteen  months. 

The  dividends  of  the  banks  averaged  7.81  per  cent.,  those  of  the 
country  banks  being  larger  than  those  of  banks  in  the  cities.  The  con- 
tributions to  the  safety  fund  were  not  charged  off  as  losses  in  declaring 
dividends,  but  treated  as  funds  of  the  banks. 

On  March  31,  1835,  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  further  circulation 
of  bills  under  two  dollars  after  September  of  that  year,  of  bills  under 
three  dollars  after  March,  1836,  and  of  bills  under  five  dollars  after  Sep- 
tember, 1836.  The  suspension  of  issues  of  small  biUs  was  very  unpc^ 
ular,  as  in  the  scarcity  of  silver  coin  and  gold  coin  of  small  denomina- 
tions they  were  a  real  necessity,  and  it  became  one  of  the  principal 
questions  in  the  contest  between  the  political  parties  in  the  State  for 
election  of  Governor  in  1836.  Mr.  Seward,  who  ran  against  Gfovemor 
Marcy,  was  known  as  **  Little  BilP*  Seward.  Althou^  defeated,  the 
triumphant  party  saw  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  what  was  evidently  a 
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popular  demand  based  od  necessity,  and  May  16, 1837,  a  law  was  passed 
superseding  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1835  for  a  limited  term.  In 
other  words,  one  dollar  bills  were  allowed  to  be  put  in  circulation  until 
two  years  after  February,  1838,  twos  until  July  1, 1840,  threes  and  fours 
until  January  1,  1841.  The  same  limits  were  fixed  for  the  circulation 
in  the  State  of  small  bills  of  banks  located  outside  of  the  State,  and 
severe  penalties  were  imposed  for  any  violation  of  the  law. 

Suspension  of  Specie  PAYiiENTs. 

In  May,  1837,  the  New  York  banks,  in  common  with  those  through- 
out the  United  States,  suspended  specie  payments,  and  the  Legislature, 
on  May  16,  legalized  the  act  for  one  year,  but  made  it  obligatory  on  the 
banks  to  receive  each  other^s  notes. 

The  banks  of  the  State  resumed  specie  payments  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  before  the  end  of  the  year  granted  by  law.  The  suspension  in 
1837  and  the  resumption  in  1838  were  participated  in  by  the  banks 
throughout  the  United  States ;  but  the  New  York  banks  did  not  take 
part  in  the  second  suspension,  which  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1839. 

The  Free  Banking  Law. 

In  1837  the  Free  Banking  Law  of  New  York  went  into  operation, 
and  the  banks  under  it  came  into  some  competition  with  the  safety-fund 
or  chartered  banks.  During  1839  the  latter  curtaUed  their  loans  to  the 
amount  of  915,512,000,  and  their  circulation  was  diminished  by  nearly 
$9,000,000.  A  considerable  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  country 
banks  began  early  in  the  fall  of  1839  from  the  discontinuance  of  a  vol- 
untary arrangement  by  which  they  had  been  purchased  by  the  city  banks 
in  New  York  city.  The  city  banks  were  induced  to  abandon  this 
arrangement  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  retaining  control  of  their 
own  funds  and  the  immense  amount  of  the  country  notes  thrown  on 
them  for  redemption.  The  discount  on  these  notes  was  from  two  to  six 
per  cent,  and  caused  much  confusion  in  the  exchanges.  To  remedy 
this  state  of  things  and  prevent  their  recurrence,  the  law  of  May  4, 
1840,  required  all  banks,  safety-fund  and  free  banks,  outside  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Albany,  to  appoint  agents  in  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Albany  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes  at  a  discount  not  exceed- 
ing one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

From  the  year  1829  to  the  year  1841,  covering  a  period  of  twelve 
years'  duration,  the  safety  fund  was  not  drawn  upon,  as  no  chartered 
bank  became  insolvent  during  that  time.*  The  first  failure  of  a  bank 
under  the  system  was  that  of  the  Wayne  County  Bank,  of  Palmyra, 
due  to  the  culpable  conduct  of  its  President.  The  Chancellor  was  ap- 
plied to  in  l)eceinl)er,  1840,  for  a  temporary  injunction  to  close  the  In- 
stitution, and  this  was  subse<)uently  made  permanent.  Its  circulation 
alone  amounted  to  $139,392.     It  wa^*  then  discovered  that  the  law  made 

♦  Commlsslonersi'  lleport,  IMl. 
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the  safety  fund  responsible  not  only  for  the  circulation,  but  for  all  the 
debts  of  the  insolvent  bank.* 

The  commissioners  say  :  **  This  peculiar  feature  of  the  law  does  not 
seem  until  recently  to  have  been  generally  understood  either  by  the 
public  at  large  or  even  by  those  Engaged  in  the  business  of  banking; 
and  great  doubt  is  entertained  in  regard  either  to  its  justice  or  its  ex- 
pediency." They  add :  *^  The  Safety-Fund  Act  was  primarily  designed 
to  secure  bank-note  holders  and  not  depositors  or  other  creditors. " 

The  whole  capital  then  subject  to  the  law  was  132,551,460,  which 
gave  an  annual  payment  of  (162,795.73.  The  fund  on  January  1, 1841, 
was  $861,643,  and  the  number  of  safety-fund  banks  ninety.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Forman,  in  his  letter  formulating  the  plan,  uses  the  term, 
*' debts  of  the  bank;"  but,  as  he  just  before  dwells  particularly  upon 
circulating  notes,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  debts  on  this  account 
he  had  in  view,  the  more  so  as  he  distinctly  mentions  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  as  the  limit  of  the  fund,  which  he  never  could  have  imag- 
ined sufficient  to  meet  all  the  debts  of  insolvent  institutions. 

From  this  oversight  or  misunderstanding  arose  the  disasters  which 
afterwards  overtook  the  safety-fund  system.  If,  as  was  the  probable 
intention  of  its  suggestor,  the  fund  had  only  been  drawn  on  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  circulation  of  the  banks  that  became  insolvent,  it 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  as  will  hereafter  be 
seen.  When  it  was  found  that  all  the  debts  of  every  description  were 
to  be  paid  from  it,  a  fictitious  credit  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
chartered  institutions,  which  was  used  by  some  of  them  in  recklessly 
contracting  debts  for  the  emolument  of  their  managers.  In  1842  an 
act  was  passed  devoting  the  safety  fund  exclusively  to  the  redemption 
of  circulating  notes ;  but  within  the  six  months  previous  to  the  passage 
of  this  law,  six  banks,  with  a  circulation  of  $1,408,000,  had  failed,  and 
injunctions  were  obtained  by  the  creditors  of  these  institutions  to  pre- 
vent any  payments  from  the  fund  to  redeem  the  circulation  of  banks 
subsequently  becoming  insolvent  until  all  the  debts  of  banks  faihng 
prior  to  1842  had  been  paid.  The  act  of  1837  authorized  immediate 
redemption  of  bills,  but  required  one-third  of  the  safety  fund  to  be  re- 
served for  debts.  The  question  was  further  complicated,  inasmuch  as 
the  act  of  1842  permitted  the  solvent  safety-fund  banks  to  pay  in  their 
future  contributions  for  the  next  six  years  in  bills  of  the  insolvent 
banks,  with  an  allowance  of  interest  to  the  bank  of  seven  per  cent,  on 
the  sum  paid  until  the  time  when  it  would  have  become  due.  Ten  banks 
in  all  had  become  insolvent  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1842,  and  this  law  required  the  bank  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  their  notes  in  the  order  of  their  failure.  As  the  banks  could  pay  in 
notes  of  any  of  the  insolvent  banks,  and  thus  immediately  get  a  benefit 
from  them,  there  seemed  to  be  a  serious  inconsistency  in  the  law,  as 
well  as  a  great  deficiency  in  the  fund.     The  Comptroller,  in  1845,  and 

•  Report,  1841. 
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also  in  1846,  recommeDded  that  a  stock,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest, 
should  be  issued,  to  be  redeemed  from  future  payments  to  the  fond^ 
which  should  be  used  to  immediately  pay  all  the  clauns  upon  that  fund. 
In  many  of  the  failures  which  occurred  it  was  found  that  there  had 
been  issues  of  notes  largely  in  excess  of  those  allowed  by  law,  and  that 
the  commissioners  had  been,  in  making  their  regular  examinations,  de- 
ceived by  fraudulent  devices  and  by  perjury  oi^  the  part  of  bank  offi- 
cials. There  was  no  penalty  for  illegal  issues  of  notes,  nor  for  deceiv- 
ing the  commissioners.  Some  of  the  officers  were,  however,  indicted 
for  perjury.  In  July,  1843,  an  act  was  passed  which  required  all  future 
issues  of  notes  by  the  safety-fund  banks  to  be  printed,  countersigned 
and  registered  by  the  Comptroller^  to  whom  all  plates  were  to  be  turned 
over,  to  remain  in  his  custody.  All  notes  outstanding  were  to  be  re- 
deemed and  sent  to  the  Comptroller  for  destruction,  and  were  grad- 
ually to  be  superseded  by  the  countersigned  and  registered  notes. 

Condition  of  the  Safety  Fund  in  1845. 

In  his  report  for  1845  the  Comptroller  sums  up  the  condition  of  the 
fund  at  that  time  as  follows  :  It  was  estimated  that  the  amount  re- 
quired to  pay  the  debts  of  insolvent  banks  was  $1,017,000.  There  was 
in  the  fund  (179,193,  leaving  to  be  provided  for  1^7,806.  There  had 
already  been  paid  from  the  safety  fund  $1,502,170,  and  this,  with  the 
further  amount  of  (1,017,000  estimated  to  be  due,  made  a  total  charge 
on  the  fund  by  the  failure  of  ten  banks  of  $2,519, 170.  In  his  report  for 
1846  Comptroller  Flagg  shows  that  the  total  contributions  to  the  fond 
were,  up  to  September  30,  1845,  $1,885,536.99,  and  the  redemptions  of 
notes  were  $1,769,922,  showing  the  fund  to  have  been  ample  security 
for  the  circulation  of  the  insolvent  banks. 

COBCFARISON  OF  THE    SAFETY-FUND   AND  FREE    BANKINe  SYSTBKS. 

In  this  report  the  Comptroller  compares  the  safety-fund  and  free 
banking  systems  and  says:  **  In  the  security  of  the  public  under  each 
system,  our  experience  in  the  failure  of  ten  safety-fund  banks,  and 
about  three  times  as  many  of  free  banks,  proves  that  the  contributiooa 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  annually  on  the  capital  of  the  safety -fund 
banks  have  thus  far  afforded  as  much  protection  as  the  defXMts  with 
the  Comptroller,  by  the  free  banks,  of  a  sum  nominally  equal  to  all  the 
bills  issued  by  them.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  statement  under 
the  head  of  insolvent  free  banks,  that  the  loss  to  bill  holders  on  the 
supposition  that  all  the  securities  had  been  stocks  of  this  State  and 
tx>nds  and  mortgages,  would  have  been  over  sixteen  percent.,  while 
the  actual  loss  has  been  nearly  thirty-nine  per  cent.  The  loss  by  safety- 
fund  banks  to  the  first  holders  (from  delay  in  payment  and  consequent 
depreciation)  was  from  twenty  to  twenty  five  per  cent. ;  and  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  four  years'  interest  to  subsequent  purchasers,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  free  banks,  the  securities  were  sold  and  the  proceeds 
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paid  to  the  blU  lu^den  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  faUare  of  the  bank.''' 
If  the  Banking  Fond  Act  of  1829  had  provided  only  for  the  redemp- 
tion ot  dronlating  notes,  as  ia  the  case  with  the  act  tor  free  hanking,  all 
the  notes  of  the  safety-fond  banks  wliich  liave  failed  would  have  been 
paid  at  par  by  the  oontribntions  made  to  the  safety  fund  from  1841  to 
1845.  And  if  the  present  plan  of  registering  notes  (to  prevent  illegal 
issues)  had  also  been  in  operation  the  result  would  have  been  stiUmore 
favorable,  as  fraudulent  issues  have  been  redeemed  from  the  safety 
fund  to  the  amount  of  $700,000.* 

The  Comptroller,  in  his  report  of  Deoember  81, 1847,  states  that, 
under  the  act  of  1848,  all  the  unregistered  notes  of  the  safety-fund  banks 
had  been  redeemed  and  destroyed  except  $71(^,620,  which  were  still  out- 
standing. At  this  time  the  future  ocmtributlons  of  all  the  safety-fund 
banks  were  mortgaged  to  meet  the  bank  fund  stock  issued  in  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  banks  which  had  faUed  during  the  years  1841-42, 
and  that,  in  case  of  an  additional  laUure  there  could  be  no  resort  to  it, 
so  that  the  circulation  of  the  safety-fund  banks,  amounting  to  tl9,iKM,- 
918,  rested  solely  on  the  solvency  of  each  bank  issuing  the  notes.  The 
Ccmiptroller  f  cured  that,  as  the  debt  of  the  State  diminished  by  operm- 
tion  of  the  sfaiking  fund,  it  would  be  impossible  tor  banks  deslriiig  to- 
operate  under  the  free  banking  system  to  obtain  the  stocks  necessary 
as  a  basis  ot  circulation.  He  suggests  that  a  safety  fund  ample  to  pro- 
tect bill  holders  mi^t  be  accumulated  by  requiring  each  bank  to  pay 
in  to  the  ComptroUer  an  amount  equal  to  ont>-half  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  circulathig  notes  to  be  issued  for  the  term  of  its  charter  Thus  a 
bank  chartered  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  could  issue 
$150,000;  and,  if  it  desired  to  issue  the  lull  amount,  would  under  the 
proposition,  pay  in  at  once  $15,000.  The  sums  thus  paid  in  to  be  placed 
at  interest  by  the  Comptroller  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund;  with  paid- 
up  capital  and  ten  per  cent,  of  circulation  in  the  safety  fund  to  be  held 
and  husbanded,  he  believed  the  currency  would  be  amply  secured  as 
required  by  Section  6,  Article  7  of  the  constitution,  which  provides  that 
all  bills  or  notes  put  in  circulation  as  money  shall  be  registered,  and 
shall  have  ample  security  for  their  redemption  in  specie.  It  would  re- 
quire the  consent  of  each  of  the  free  banks  to  carry  out  this  method  of 
a  safety  fund,  and  they  ought  therelore  to  be  given  the  option  of  enter- 
ing into  such  an  arrangement  or  depositing  stock  and  bonds  and  mort- 
gages as  at  present.  It  is  thus  seen  that  in  1847  the  same  difficulty  was 
felt  in  regard  to  the  permanency  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  New 
York  free  banking  system,  based  on  stocks,  as  has  since  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  the  circulating  notes  of  the  National  banks. 

Hon.  Millabd  Fillmorb's  Opinion  of  thb  Safbty-Fund  SYsrsif. 

The  Hon.  Mniard  Fillmore,  Comptroller  in  1848,  in  his  report  of 
December  80,  of  that  year,  says  that  the  safety  fund  itself  had  long 

^  Bz.  Doo.  No.  77. 1^  scss.  80th  Con?.,  page  m. 
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since  been  exhausted,  and  future  contributions  to  it  mortgaged  by  the 
issue  under  the  act  of  1845  of  9^00,828.47  of  six  per  cent.  State  bonds 
with  which  the  debts  of  the  insolvent  banks  in  excess  of  the  fund  had 
been  paid.  Since  1829  the  contributions  to  the  fund  had  been  (1,- 
876,063,  the  whole  circulation  redeemed  from  the  insolvent  banks  was 
$1,548,558,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $327,505,  which,  with  the  amount  ob- 
tained for  the  six  per  cent.  State  stock,  had  been  swallowed  up  to  meet 
other  debts  of  the  institutions.  *^  It  is  therefore  apparent,"  says  Mr. 
Fillmore,  **  that  the  safety  fund  would  Have  proved  an  ample  indem- 
nity to  the  bill  holder  had  it  not  been  apphed  to  the  payment  of  other 
debts  of  the  bank  than  those  due  for  circulation."  He  thought  it 
reasonable  and  proper  for  banks  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  make  cir- 
culation secure,  but  saw  no  reason  why  such  a  fund  should  be  created 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  depositors  and  other  creditors.  The  Jaw, 
even  in  1842,  simply  preferred  bill  holders  ;  if  there  were  any  surplus 
it  could  still  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  other  debts.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  fund  should  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  biU  holder 
and  to  no  other  purpose. 

In  1848  there  were  seventy-eight  incorporated  safety-fund  banks 
in  operation  and  two  branches.  The  charters  of  all  were  to  expire  by 
1866.  By  the  act  of  May  16,  1837,  these  banks  were  allowed  to  issue 
circulation  in  proportion  to  capital,  as  follows  : 


CapiiaL  Circvlaiion. 

$100,000 $160,000 

1W,000 100,000 

160,000 175,000 

AXMKO 200,000 


Ccepilal.  Cirottlation.     CapiiaL  Cfinilatl<m. 


$850,000 $22.5,000 

aoo.ooo 250,000 

400,000 MO^OOO 

500,000 350,000 


$000,000 $4fiQL000 

700.000 500.000 

1.000,000 800,000 

1,«80.000 MXXI,000 

2.000,000 1200.000 


By  the  act  of  April  12,  1848,  banks  with  a  capital  of  over  1200,000 
were  allowed  to  issue  circulation  to  the  full  amount  of  their  ci^tal ; 
but  for  this  additional  issue  they  were  required  to  deposit  security  with 
the  ComptroUer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free  banks. 

The  safety-fund  system  was  not  finally  terminated  until  1866,  by 
which  date  the  chariers  of  all  the  incorporated  banks  had  expired.  The 
Legislature  passed  an  aet  in  that  year  providing  that  the  amount  of  the 
safety  fund  remaining  after  all  claims  upon  it  were  discharged  should 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

Why  thk  Safety  Fvyv  Was  Not  a  Complete  Succxss. 

The  system  did  not  meet  with  the  success  that  the  principle  would 
seem  to  warrant,  and  this  was  chiefly  due  to  the  attempt  to  make  ail  the 
debts  of  the  insolvent  banks  chargeable  to  it.  The  heaviest  failures  took 
place  before  the  change  was  made  in  the  law  by  which  the  drcnlating 
notes  alone  were  redeemed  from  the  safety  fund.  The  history  of  the 
fund  from  1829  to  1866,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  indicates  that  if, 
from  the  first,  the  contributions  of  the  incorporated  banks  had  been 
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applied  to  redeeming  the  notes  of  the  insolvent  institutions,  they  would 
have  been  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  would  have  made  the  circula- 
tion of  the  safety-fund  banks  more  secure  than  that  of  the  banks  under 
the  free  banking  system.  If  the  law  requiring  the  Banking  Department 
to  control  the  printing  and  register  and  issue  to  the  banks  their  cur* 
rency  had  been  a  part  of  the  original  act,  it  would  have  prevented  Ulegal 
issues  to  the  amount  of  $700,000  which  were  redeemed  from  the  safety 
fund  ;  and,  instead  of  a  surplus  of  about  (13,000,  placed  in  the  State 
treasury  under  the  law  of  1866,  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars  at  that  time.  In  other  words,  owing  to  de- 
fects in  the  practical  application  and  operation  rather  than  In  the 
principle  of  the  safety-fund  act,  the  banks,  under  the  system,  were 
called  upon  to.  con  tribute  about  a  million  dollars  more  than  they  would 
had  the  defects  referred  to  been  seen  and  obviated  at  the  outset. 

Thb  Free  Banking  System. 

The  restraining  acts,  preventing  any  one  from  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  without  obtaining  a  special  charter  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  had  caused  much  feeling  among  the  people,  especially 
after  the  panic  of  1835,  and  this  found  voice  in  the  numerous  petitions 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  a  law  creating  a  general  system 
of  private  banking.*  These  petitions  were  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  which  reported  March  18,  1837.  In  their  report 
the  committee  enumerated  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  of  banking. 
They  referred  to  the  insecurity  of  the  bills  issued  by  the  chartered 
banks,  the  losses  which  had  resulted  from  the  frequent  suspensions, 
and  the  discounts  at  which  many  of  the  bills  passed.  Inasmuch  as 
banking  operations  could  not  be  carried  on  without  a  charter,  the  ob- 
taining of  such  charters  had  become  a  notorious  field  for  fraud  and 
for  political  corruption.  Charters  were  obtained  through  dishonest 
combinations,  made  between  members  of  the  Legislature  interested  in 
them  and  members  interested  in  other  doubtful  schemes,  and  thus  laws 
were  passed  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  There  were 
also  frauds  in  the  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  newly  chartered 
institutions.  Some  few  were  admitted  to  the  privilege,  more  were  re- 
fused ;  and  thus  great  excitement  and  bitterness  among  the  citizens 
were  aroused,  which  brought  about  constant  complaints  and  demands 
for  new  charters.  The  committee  spoke  of  the  existing  system  as  a 
monopoly,  under  which  some  issued  their  notes  and  obtained  interest 
on  them,  while  the  majority  of  citizens,  when  they  issued  notes,  had 
to  pay  interest  on  them.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  rea- 
son why  Van  Buren,  then  President,  had,  when  Governor  of  New 
York,  advocated  the  safety-fund  system,  was  because  he  hoped  it  would 
mitigate  some  of  the  evils  of  the  banking  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
the  chartered  banks.     He  had,  during  the  eight  years  he  was  in  the 

•  Senate  Dw.  No.  .55,  March  18, 1837. 
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New  York  Senate,  steadily  opposed  the  granting  of  bank  charters, 
voting  against  thirty -two  out  of  thirty-three  charter  bills  presented 
for  adoption.  The  safety  fund  had  not  met  exx)ectations.  During  the 
panic  of  1835  it  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  as  a  means  of  uphold- 
ing credit,  and  the  credit  of  the  State  had  been  loaned  to  the 
amount  of  six  millions  to  uphold  the  system.  The  conmiittee  re- 
ferred to  the  success  of  the  Scotch  joint-stock  banks,  and  ascribed  it 
to  the  unlimited  personal  liabihty  of  the  stockholders  and  directors. 
In  conclusion,  they  recommended,  as  conducive  to  the  safety  of  a  free 
banking  system,  three  things — a  paid-up  capital,  publicity  of  the  share- 
holders* names,  and  an  unlimited  personal  liabihty — and  reported  a  bill 
of  seventeen  sections  in  which  these  three  features  were  prominently 
embodied. 

History  of  the  Frbb  Banking  Law. 

Abijah  Mann  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  November, 
1838,  and  in  1868  a  correspondence  took  place  between  him  and  the 
Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg  relative  to  the  history  of  the  introduction  and  passage 
of  the  Free  Banking  Law  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  also  inci- 
dentally in  regard  to  some  points  in  the  history  of  the  safety-fund  sys- 
tem. Governor  Marcy,  in  his  message  of  January  2,  1838,  referring  to 
his  former  recommendation  to  repeal  the  restraining  acts,  expresses  fear 
of  the  injurious  consequences  which  would  result  from  granting  to  in- 
dividuals the  unrestrained  license  to  issue  paper.  He  thought  that  the 
objections  to  the  unquaUfled  repeal  of  the  restraining  acts  would  be  re- 
moved if  the  issues  could  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  a  fund  provided 
for  their  certain  and  prompt  redemption.  He  did  not  point  out  any 
definite  way  of  accompUshing  this,  and  seemed  to  have  in  view  some 
improved  safety-fund  plan.  He  recommended  free  banking,  with  proper 
restrictions,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  public.  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Flagg,  states  that  two  bills  were  first  presented  to  the  Assembly, 
one  drawn  by  Mr.  Verplanck  and  the  other  by  John  C.  Spencer,  both 
of  which  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Mann,  who  pointed  out  their  radical  de- 
fects, but  said  tliat,  if  it  was  determined  to  pass  a  general  banking  law 
he  thought  one  might  be  framed  which  could  be  endured,  and  men- 
tioned the  principle  of  requiring  deposits  of  New  York  State  stocks  to 
the  amount  of  the  circulation  issued,  so  that  every  bank  note  should 
be,  in  effect,  simply  a  certificate  in  the  hands  of  the  holder  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  share  in  the  bond  equal  in  amount  to  the  note.  Mr.  Mann*8 
views  had  sucli  weight  that  a  committee  of  nine,  with  him  as  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  draw  a  new  bill.  Mr.  Mann,  as  he  himself  states,  had 
been  a  member  of  Congress  during  the  last  four  years  of  GeneralJack- 
son's  Administration  (from  18«33  to  1837)  and  walked  in  his  footsteps  in 
the  controversy  with  the  Biuik  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  that  bank  in  1834,  and,  while 
performing  that  duty,  was  brought  into  contact  with  Mr.  Benton.     In 
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conversation  with  him  Mr.  Mann  learned  of  the  system  pursued  by  Joint- 
stook  and  individual  bankers  in  England,  of  investing  the  greater  part 
of  their  capital  in  Government  stocks  upon  which  money  could  always 
be  raised  when  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary. 

The  committee  desired  Mr.  Mann  to  draw  up  the  bill  with  provisions 
similar  to  those  suggested  by  him  in  debate,  and  he  did  so,  omitting, 
however,  any  provision  for  the  formation  of  associations,  intending,  as 
he  says,  to  place  the  business  of  banking  in  the  hands  of  corporations, 
with  special  charters.  Mr.  Mann  thought  a  provision  allowing  any  one 
to  form  associations  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State.  The  committee  were  not  satisfied  with  the  omission,  and  the 
provision  was  finally  inserted  by  Mr.  Mann  at  their  request.  The  bill, 
as  drawn,  required  New  York  State  stocks  as  the  only  acceptable  basis 
for  circulation ;  but,  in  the  House,  an  amendment  was  added  permitting 
the  deposit  of  bonds  and  mortgages  to  some  extent.  Some  of  the  theo- 
ries advocated  in  debate  were  similar  to  those  held  in  later  days  in  re- 
gard to  the  National  banks.  A  Mr.  WyUs  Hall  maintained,  in  a  solemn 
argument,  that,  if  the  notes  of  one  bank  were  amply  secured,  as  many 
more  could  be  made  as  were  wanted,  viz.,  by  using  the  notes  of  the  first 
to  buy  securities  to  obtain  notes  for  the  second,  and  so  on  ad  i^fl/niium. 
This  is  identical  with  the  scheme  of  a  certain  Mr.  O'Neil,  who,  it  was 
alleged  in  a  campaign  document  issued  by  the  Greenback  party  in 
1877-78,  had  established  a  multitude  of  National  banks  by  this  process. 

Issue  of  Notes  on  State  Securities. 

The  bill,  with  the  amendment  permitting  the  deposit  of  bonds  and 
mortgages  as  securities,  became  a  law  on  April  18,  1838.  ♦  It  consisted 
of  twenty-six  sections.  Under  it  associations  might  be  fonued  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  banking,  and  might  receive  and  issue  circulation  upon 
depositing  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  stocks  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  which  was  or  should  be 
made  equal  to  a  five  per  cent,  stock,  or  bonds  and  mortgages  on  im- 
proved and  productive  real  estate  worth,  exclusive  of  the  buildings 
thereon,  double  the  amount  secured  by  the  mortgage  and  bearing  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  circulation 
was  to  be  printed  and  registered,  under  the  direction  of  the  Comptroller, 
and  issued  by  him  to  the  banks  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  securities  de- 
posited. The  banks  could  deposit  stocks  only,  in  which  case  the  circu- 
lation was  printed  to  indicate  it  was  so  secured;  or,  they  might  deposit 
half  st<x;ks  and  half  bonds  and  mortgages,  when  that  fact  was  also 
printed  on  the  note.  The  associations  received  the  annual  interest  on 
their  securities  so  long  as  they  redeemed  their  notes  at  their  own  coun- 

♦The  pystem  had  a  bad  start.  Within  five  years  after  the  law  was  passed  twenty- 
nine  banks  that  had  or^aniksed  under  it  failed,  and  tite  de|>Otfited  securities  realized 
on'y  seventy-four  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  outstandinHT  notes.—'*  National  and  State 
Bunkj»,"  Horace  White:  "Sound  Currency,^'  II,  7. 
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ters.  If  an  association  refused  to  redeem  its  notes  the  Comptroller 
warned  its  managers,  and  if  it  refused  for  ten  days  after  such  warning, 
its  securities  were  sold  and  the  notes  redeemed  from  the  proceeds  by  the 
Comptroller.  The  State  was  in  no  way  bound  for  the  notes.  The  plates 
were  kept  by  the  Comptroller.  The  shares  of  the  association  were 
deemed  personal  property.  There  were  several  restrictions  as  to  pow- 
ers of  the  association,  and  creditors  or  shareholders  holding  debts 
against,  or  shares  in  it  could  request  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  to 
make  an  examination  of  its  affairs.  Reports  had  to  be  made,  onder 
oath  of  the  President  or  Cashier,  to  the  Comptroller  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January  and  July  of  each  year.  It  contained  no  provision  mak- 
ing stockholders  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  association  unless  they  had 
bound  themselves  to  that  effect  in  their  articles  of  association. 

The  New  York  Free  Banking  Act  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the 
first  practical  exponent  of  the  principle  of  a  bank  circulation  secored, 
as  to  its  ultimate  redemption,  by  collaterals  placed  beyond  the  power 
of  the  bank,  in  the  custody  of  the  Gk>vemment.  It  has  been  seen  that 
Mr.  Mann  claims  to  have  derived  the  idea  from  the  practice  of  En^ish 
joint  stock  bankers,  who,  however,  were  the  custodians  of  their  own 
securities.  The  idea,  in  the  form  adopted  in  the  New  York  Free  Bank- 
ing Law,  was  not  new,  but  had  been  suggested  years  before.  Nor  was 
the  New  York  Free  Banking  Law  the  first  to  carry  the  idea  into  prao- 
tice,  as  the  Michigan  Free  Banking  Law  of  March  15,  1837,  passed  over 
one  year  before,  contained  requirements  similar  in  principle  intended 
to  give  ample  security  not  only  for  the  circulating  notes,  but  for  all  the 
deposits.  The  Michigan  law  was  more  comprehensive  and  complete 
than  the  New  York  law  in  many  particulars ;  and,  if  the  State  of  Mioh- 
igan  had  been  in  condition  to  enforce  its  law  with  a  rigor  equal  to  that 
with  which  the  New  York  law  was  enforced,  the  public  would,  perhaps^ 
have  been  as  well  protected. 

In  November,  1840,  seventy-one  associations  were  in  operation  under 
the  Free  Banking  Law  with  a  circulation  of  $5,367,976,  secured  by  State 
stocks  and  mortgages  amounting  to  $6,620,580,  of  which  $4,536,550  were 
stocks  and  $2,085,030  mortgages  on  real  estate.  The  State  stocks  were 
those  of  Indiana,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ai^H^w^f^^ 
Kentucky,  Maine  and  Missouri. 

Friction  Bktwkkn  the  Two  Classes  of  Banks. 

It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  Janoarj, 
1841,  tliat  immediately  there  was  some  friction  developed  between  the 
chartered  and  the  free  banks.  The  latter  made  every  eflfort  to  force 
their  notes  into  circulation.  Many  of  them  used  their  fonds  to  boy 
their  own  notes  and  th(M«c  of  the  chartered  banks  in  New  York  eity  at 
a  discount,  thus  compelling  the  chartered  banks  to  reduce  their  oiroa- 
lation.  This  practice  also  liad  tlie  effect  of  breaking  up  the  prevailing 
system  of  purchase  of  c»:untry  notes  by  the  city  banks,  and  resulted 
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in  the  immediate  depredation  of  the  notes  of  the  banks  in  most  parts 
of  the  interior  from  two  to  six  per  cent.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued through  1839.  On  March  4,  1840,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature requiring  all  the  banks  outside  of  the  cities  of  Albany,  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  to  appoint  an  agent  in  Albany  or  New  York  to  redeem 
their  notes  at  a  rate  of  discount  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  This  law  produced  a  steadiness  and  uniformity  of  value  in  the 
country  paper  never  known  before.  By  virtue  of  another  law  passed 
in  1840,  the  free  banks  were  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  Bank 
Commissioners,  and  the  Comptroller  was  restricted  to  receiving  stock 
of  New  York  State.  The  stocks  of  other  States  held  prior  to  this  act 
were,  however,  permitted  to  be  transferred  and  re-deposited  at  their 
market  value,  but  all  new  deposits  of  such  stocks,  and  even  of  United 
States  stocks,  were  prohibited.  The  provision  of  this  law  requiring  in- 
spections was  regarded  by  the  banks  as  unconstitutional,  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  under  protest,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which 
refused  to  permit  the  commissioners  to  make  an  examination.  Against 
the  latter  legal  proceedings  were  instituted.  The  commissioners  thought 
it  probable  that  associations  were  formed  under  the  general  law  in  ex- 
cessive numbers  ;  that  many  banks  had  obtained  the  mortgages  which 
they  deposited  as  securities  on  condition  of  making  accommodation 
loans  on  long  time  to  the  parties  who  had  furnished  the  mortgages,  and 
that  thus  they  became  powerless  to  afford  legitimate  banking  facilities. 
They  remark  that  the  free  banks,  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  reach 
the  securities  deposited  with  the  Comptroller,  are  obliged  to  retain  the 
funds  they  may  derive  from  the  issue  of  circulation  within  their  control  so 
as  to  be  able  to  redeem  the  notes  when  presented,  and  are,  therefore,  as  a 
rule  restricted  to  discounting  good  business  paper  having  a  short  time  only 
to  run.  In  March,  1841,  twenty  of  the  free  banks  failed  to  redeem  their 
notes,  and  eighteen  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Receivers  ;  only  two  per- 
mantly  resumed  business.  The  Bank  Commissioners  in  1842  state  that 
only  forty-six  free  banks  were  then  in  operation.  The  reason  that  more 
were  not  placed  in  charge  of  Receivers  was  that  the  law  did  not  permit  the 
appointment  of  a  Receiver  for  simple  insolvency,  and  a  few  of  these 
insolvent  banks  managed  to  keep  up  the  redemption  of  their  notes  in 
New  York  and  Albany.  They  ascribe  the  difficulties  among  the  free 
banks  to  the  "  diminution  of  confldence  which  took  place  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  many  of  the  State  securities  other  than  New  York  depos- 
ited with  the  Comptroller."  In  many  cases  the  stocks  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  banks  at  very  high  prices  on  credit,  with  no  means  of 
future  payment.  The  great  defect  of  the  law,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioners,  was  the  permission  to  deposit  stocks  of  States  other 
than  New  York.  They  speak  highly  of  the  Free  Banking  Law  when 
banks  are  established  under  it  with  a  capital  of  their  own  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  a  legimate  business. 

In  1843  the  commissioners  say  :  "  During  the  past  year  the  banking 
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associations  under  the  general  law  have  sustained  themselves  with 
markable  success,  and  we  are  aware  of  no  instance  in  which  they  have 
failed,  since  the  last  annual  report,  in  redeeming  their  notes  promptly 
at  home  or  by  their  agents/^  The  law  as  modified  obviated  the  dan- 
ger from  depreciation  of  State  stocks  ;  and,  while  the  profits  of  the 
free  banks  were  not  as  great  as  those  of  the  chartered  institutions,  yet 
investments  in  them  were  made  with  less  risk  to  the  stockholder,  and 
the  bill  holder  was  better  protected.  At  this  time  the  Supreme  Ckmrt 
of  the  State  decided  that  a  sight  draft  drawn  by  these  associations  was 
ultra  vires  and  invalid  even  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder,  and 
could  not  be  enforced  against  the  bank.  The  commissioners  recom- 
mended the  Legislature  to  grant  this  power.  This  was  the  last  report  of 
the  Bank  Commissioners.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1843,  and  the 
duties  turned  over  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State. 

In  1844  the  Comptroller  reported  that  up  to  that  date  ninety-three 
free  banks  had  deposited  securities  and  received  circulation  while  eight 
had  voluntarily  closed  business  and  redeemed  their  circulation.  Twenty- 
six  had  failed  and  their  circulation  had  been  redeemed  by  the  Comp- 
troller at  an  average  discount  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  re- 
maining banks  had  securities  with  the  Comptroller  consisting  of  New 
York  State  stocks  amounting  to  |1, 774, 434,  United  States  stocks,  $52,000, 
and  stocks  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Dlinois,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky and  Maine,  with  |i7,731  cash  deposited,  amounting  at  face  value 
to  93,744,829,  but  then  valued  by  the  Comptroller  at  12,745,156.  They 
also  had  bonds  and  mortgages  amounting  to  $1,525,540.  The  United 
States  stocks  were,  it  seems,  deposited  in  misapprehension  of  the  law 
which  in  1840  forbade  the  deposit  in  future  of  any  except  stocks  of  New 
York,  with  the  object  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  New  York  State 
stocks.  The  Comptroller  recommended  that  the  restriction  be  removed 
as  to  United  States  stocks. 

iMPBRFBCrnONS  IN  THE    METHODS  OF  REDSMPTIOir. 

The  Comptroller  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  fact 
that  *'  during  the  past  year  a  number  of  applications  have  been  made 
for  the  establishment  of  individual  bauks  at  points  remote  f^m  the 
general  channels  of  business  and  where  no  necessities  seemed  to  exist 
for  banking  facilities.^'  He  referred  to  a  bank  in  Warwick  of  which 
the  nominal  President  resided  in  Connecticut  and  the  whole  business 
conducted  by  a  person  in  New  York  who  under  a  power  of  attorney 
from  the  President  acted  as  banker  and  agent.  ''  The  redemption  at  a 
discount  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  allowed  by  law  is  probably  one  of 
the  principal  inducements  for  establishing  banks  of  this  description. 
The  notes  are  signed  and  circulated  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and,  by 
llxing  the  place  of  redemption  at  some  inaccessible  point,  the  holdeir  ia 
compelled  to  go  to  tlie  office  where  the  note  was  really  issued  in  Wall 
street  and  pay  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  for  its  redemption." 
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The  Comptroller  refers  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  Suffolk  Bank 
system,  the  notes  of  the  oomitry  banks  of  New  England  are  redeemed 
at  par  in  Boston,  and  suggests  that  the  country  banks  of  New  York 
should  be  compelled  to  redeem  their  notes  at  par  m  New  York  city.  He 
estimated  the  annual  redemptions  in  the  State  at  $100,000,000,  and  that 
the  people  thus  paid  a  tax  amounting  annually  to  $500,000  to  sustain 
the  State  banks.  In  the  case  of  twelve  of  the  insolvent  free  banks,  the 
Comptroller  had  not  been  able  to  collect  from  their  assets,  exclusive  of 
securities  for  their  circulation,  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  them.  Bonds  and  mortgages  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  bad  security  in  some  cases,  inasmuch  as  a  mortgage  of  $10,000 
deposited  as  security  for  circulation  of  the  Washington  Bank  of  New 
York  sold  for  $12,391.53  above  all  expenses. 

PRiNTmo  OP  Notes  Placed  Under  Official  Control. 

Up  to  1843  the  incorporated  banks  had  enjoyed,  and  in  some  cases 
abused,  the  privilege  of  procuring  and  keeping  the  plates  from  which 
their  notes  were  printed,  and  the  only  check  upon  the  amount  of  the 
issues  they  might  make  was  their  honesty  and  regard  for  law.  The 
act  of  April,  1843,  required  every  chartered  bank  to  take  an  account  of 
its  circulation  outstanding  on  July  1,  1843,  and  make  report  of  the  same 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  under  oath.  As  fast  as  such  notes  were 
redeemed  and  destroyed,  the  Comptroller,  who  by  the  same  act  became 
the  custodian  of  the  plates,  caused  to  be  printed  and  registered  and 
issued  to  the  bank  new  notes  equal  to  the  notes  satisfactorily  proved  to 
him  to  have  been  destroyed.  Thus  by  degrees  all  the  circulation  of 
the  chartered,  as  well  as  of  the  free  banks,  came  to  be  issued  by  the 
Comptroller,  and  a  check  was  put  upon  fraudulent  and  excessive  issues 
by  the  incorporated  banks.  By  the  act  of  1848,  chartered  banks  were 
authorized  to  issue  a  larger  amount  of  circulation  in  proportion  to  cap- 
ital than  the  law  had  previously  permitted,  and  for  the  increase  were 
required  to  deposit  securities  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free  banks,  the 
circulation  issued  to  them  on  the  deposit  of  securities  being  designated 
on  the  face  of  the  notes,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  circulation 
of  these  banks.  These  restrictions,  and  the  greater  credit  of  the  free 
bank  or  secured  circulation,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  new 
charters,  led  the  incorporated  banks  to  reorganize  under  the  free  bank- 
ing system  as  their  charters  expired. 

Circulation  of  the  Banks  in  1848. 

In  1848  the  number  of  free  banks  was  fifty-three,  and  of  individual 
bankers  fifty-one,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  $9,993,762  against 
securities  aiuounting  to  $10,640,182.  Of  these  securities  $7,627,092  were 
New  York  Stat«  stocks,  $114,000  United  States  stocks,  $1,514,979  bonds 
and  mortgages,  and  the  remainder,  except  $49,906  cash,  consisted  of 
stocks  of  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Alabama  and  Michigan.     In  1848 
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the  Legislatiure  made  a  change  in  the  law,  requiring  that  thereafter 
only  New  York  stocks  made  equal  to  six  per  cent,  and  bonds  and  mort- 
gages bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest  on  real  estate  to  the  extent  of 
two-fifths  of  the  value  of  improved  real  estate,  exclusive  of  the  build- 
ings thereon,  could  be  received  as  security  for  circulation. 

Millard  Fillmore,  Comptroller,  in  his  report  dated  December  80, 1848, 
made  Just  after  his  election  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
states  that  the  average  amount  for  which  bonds  and  mortgages  held  as 
security  for  circulation  had  sold  during  the  previous  ten  years  was 
67.71  per  cent.,  while  five  per  cent.  New  York  State  stock  had  sold 
at  an  average  of  92.86  per  cent.     He  recommended  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  bond  and  mortgage  security 
and  the  substitution  of  New  York  State  stocks.     This  report  also  con- 
tains a  suggestion  which  is  of  interest,  as  in  some  degree  outlining  a 
system  similar  to  the  National  banking  system.     He  said  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial  if  the  plan  of  basing  bank  circulation  upon  stock  se- 
curity could  be  introduced  in  all  the  States ;  and  that,  if  the  United 
States  would  make  the  notes  of  State  banks  secured  by  State  stocks  re- 
ceivable for  public  dues,  it  would  give  such  notes  a  credit  co-extensive 
with  the  United  States.     Section  62  of  the  National  Banking  Law  of 
February  25,  1863,  contained  a  provision  authorizing  notes  to  be  issued 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  State  banks  depositing  United 
States  bonds  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  and  these  notes, 
like  the  notes  of  National  banks,  were  receivable  for  pubho  dues.    Al- 
though this  provision  was  never  carried  into  effect,  having  been  re- 
pealed in  1864,  yet  its  insertion  in  the  original  act  was  perhaps  due  to 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fillmore  in  his  report  as  Comptroller  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

In  1857  the  free  banks  were  put  to  a  severe  test  by  the  flnandal  erisis 
of  that  year.  There  was  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  on 
October  13,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  preceding  September  the  notes  in 
cmmlation  amounted  to  C27, 122,904.  Over  87,920,000  of  the  notes  of 
the  country  banks  had  accumulated  in  New  York  city. 

On  November  7,  1857,  the  clearing-house  passed  a  resolution  requir- 
ing the  country  banks  to  pay  this  amount  in  monthly  installments  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  commencing  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1858.  Their  outstanding  circulation,  outside  of  the  f7,990,000 
held  in  New  York,  was  to  be  redeemed  as  usual  after  November  20, 
1857.  This  plan  was  carried  out  in  five  months,  and  the  entire  debt  of 
87,920,000  was  paid,  netting  the  city  banks  5  8-9  per  cent,  interest.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  result  the  country  banks  appear  to  have  bor> 
rowed  to  make  the  twenty  per  cent,  payments;  and,  having  secured 
their  notes,  n^tumed  them  to  the  Comptroller  at  Albany,  and  took  out 
their  securities,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  they  paid  the  loans.  Be- 
tween October  1, 1857,  and  April  1, 1858,  securities  amounting  to84,S25,- 
000  had  been  drawn  out.     The  payments  were  effected  with  a 
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alight  redootion  of  disooants  and,  oonseqoently,  less  pressure  on  the 
bosinefls  community.  In  his  report  for  1858  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Banlcing  Department  remarked  that,  in  previous  crises,  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  had  been  the  signal  for  an  increase  of  their  issues 
by  the  banks ;  but,  in  this  instance,  there  had  been  a  gradual  and  steady 
reduction,  amounting  to  (4,412,746  between  September  26,  1857,  and 
March  13,  1858,  at  which  latter  date  the  total  amount  outstanding  was 
;|22,710,158.  All  attempts  to  obtain  a  law  excluding  bonds  and  mort- 
gages failed,  notwithstanding  frequent  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller and*Bank  Superintendent  to  this  effect. 

The  suspension  of  specie  pajrments  by  the  New  York  city  banks  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  is  referred  to  at  length  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

Revision  ajstd  Consgudatign  of  the  BANKnre  Laws. 

In  1880  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  commissioners  to  compile  and  revise  all  statutes  of 
the  State  of  New  York  affecting  banks,  banking  and  trust  companies. 
Under  this  act  Governor  ComeU  appointed  George  B.  Sloan,  David  C. 
Van  Cott  and  Willis  S.  Paine.  Mr.  Sloan  was  afterwards  succeeded  by 
William  Dowd,  and  Mr.  Van  Cott  ceased  to  act  as  a  member  of  the 
c(»m mission.  The  revision  of  the  banking  laws,  as  submitted  by  this 
commission  became  a  law  July  1,  1882. 

Again,  in  1891,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  for  revising  and  consolidat- 
ing the  general  laws  of  the  State,  the  Commissioners  of  Statutory  Re- 
vision submitted  a  draft  for  a  new  banking  law  to  the  Legislature.  The 
bill  passed  the  Assembly,  but  owing  to  the  dead-lock  in  the  Senate, 
failed  to  reach  the  Governor.  It  was  again  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1892,  and  became  a  law  on  May  18, 1892.  This  is  substantially  the 
law  now  governing  the  banks  of  the  State.  One  of  the  new  provisions 
of  the  act  was  to  make  the  stockholders  of  all  banks  liable  to  double 
the  amount  of  their  shares.  The  law  had  before  only  imposed  a  lia- 
bility upon  banks  issuing  notes.  As  practically  all  the  banks  issued 
circulation,  this  provision  was  wide  enough  in  its  application  until  the 
Federal  law  taxing  State  bank  notes  went  into  effect.  By  the  law  of 
1892  banks  of  discount  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  required  to  have 
a  reserve  fund  of  not  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  aggregate  de- 
posits. Other  banks  were  required  to  have  a  reserve  of  ten  per  cent. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  gives  the  State  banks  an  advantage  over 
the  National  banks,  the  latter  being  compelled  to  keep  a  reserve  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  New  York  city  and  fifteen  per  cent,  outside  the 
reserve  cities  of  the  State. 

State  and  National  Banks  in  Nkw  York. 

In  some  of  the  New  England  States  the  State  banks  have  been 
superseded  by  tlie  National  institutions,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case 
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in  New  York.  The  National  banking  system  was  largely  modelled  on 
the  New  York  banking  law,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  particular  in- 
centive to  the  State  banks  to  change  their  form  of  organization  on  the 
groand  of  g^reater  safety.  In  recent  years  the  high  premium  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds  has  practically  destroyed  the  profits  on  circulation,  and 
some  of  the  National  banks  of  New  York  city  do  not  issae  notes  at  all ; 
so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  advantage  on  that  score.  The  Soperin- 
tendent  of  Banks  reported  in  1898  that  when  the  National  Banking 
Act  went  into  effect  in  1863  there  were  309  State  banks  in  operation,  while 
five  years  later  there  were  but  forty-five.  Since  1868  most  of  the  years 
have  shown  an  increase  in  the  number  of  banks,  the  total  being  212  in 
1897.  On  September  20,  1898,  there  were  325  National  banks  operating 
in  the  State.  The  total  resources  of  the  State  banks  of  deposit  and 
discount  are  much  less  than  those  of  the  Savings  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, while  the  number  and  importance  of  the  private  banking  firms, 
in  New  York  city  especially,  are  proportionately  greater  than  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States. 

Banldng  institutions  operating  under  State  laws  are  under  careful 
supervision  of  the  State  Banking  Department,  and  are  required  to 
make  and  publish  frequent  reports  of  their  condition  and  to  submit  to 
a  thorough  examination  by  official  examiners.  The  standard  of  man- 
agement is  generally  high,  and  disastrous  failures  are  rare. 

State  Banks,  lSSJ,r-1899, 


YBAKS. 


1884 

1889 

1844 

1849 

1854 

1859 

1868 

1869 

1874 

1879 

1884 

1889 

1894 

1899 


No.  of 
banka. 


78 
96 
143 
179 
812 
SOO 
308 
52 

71 

87 

145 

205 

208 


Loan*  and 
diteountM. 


Specie. 


Capital 
ttoek. 


$57,689,704 

68,300.486 

70,025.734 

81.911.412 

203,008,077 

•200.577.198 

178.922,536 

47.743.597 

I 
71.017,418  I 

53.537.343 

92,254.126 

148,821,967 

163,641.484 

191.370.544 


$2,657,508 

6,602.708 

10,086,542 

5.481,874 

14,169.905 

28,335,984 

37.803,047 

1.397,744 


24.728.319 


$27,755,264 
36,801,460 
43,649.887 
44,362,869 
79,018.980 
110.258,480 
108.668,297 
18,205,924 
26,306,290 
19.318.200 
22.115.700 
27.765.700 
32,584,710 
29.545,700 


CireuloHon. 


$17,820,403 

19.878,149 

16.385.401 

22.509.983 

83.578,189 

28,507,990 

39,182.819 

881.919 

78,778 

87.878 

68.658 

8.065 


$19,119,838 

18^0.044 

88.389,398 

88,849.908 

76,564.481 

110,466.798 

300384.766 

00.617.801 

63,486.178 

68.188.461 

100.466,408 

180.836,661 

184,191.806 

a70.03S,4SS 
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National  Banks,  1863-1898, 
Fi^rures  are  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


Date. 


1863 
1868 
1873, 
1878, 
1888. 
1888. 
1893. 
1898. 


^5 

^1 


7 
304 
278 
280 
316 
322 
334 
324 


Loans 
and  dis- 
counts. 


$422 
282.192 
279.963 
236.593 
344.213 
402.942 
397.389 
165,337 


U.  8. 
bond*. 


$748 
101.036 
74.359 
101.181 
65.730 
40.073 
38,733 
86.661 


Cash    ' 
and  cash   Capital.  Surplus 
itetns.   I 


$167 
196.364 
130.586 
126.426 
157.345 
183.217 
120.619 
165.723 


$986 

$6 

114.656  |$26.023 

13.614 

$67,069 

108.260 

31,188 

16,871 

67.686 

89.094 

26.026 

13,826 

47,795 

86.894 

34.064 

17,298 

43.119 

85.803 

43.741 

19,448 

28.695 

87.826 

66,297 

27,683 

32.160 

82.995 

67.608 

26.142 

31,272 

$432 
278,362 
228,877 
223,000 
308,189 
360,916 
354.632 
629.496 


Thk  New  York  CLEARiNGhHousB  Association. 

It  is  said  that  Albert  Gallatin  was  the  first  to  snggest  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  making  bank  clearances  now  employed  by  the  banks 
of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Gallatin  died  in  1849,  so  that  his  suggestions 
were  probably  not  those  which  were  adopted.  In  Nov^ember,  1851,  a 
letter  appeared  in  the  **New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,^'  the  writer 
being  Qeo.  D.  Lyman,  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  North  America,  in  which 
it  was  suggested  that  one  bank  be  selected  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  that  all  city  banks  keep  an  account  with  it,  and  send  their  gross 
exchanges  to  it  at  some  regular  hour  each  morning.  At  a  meeting  of 
those  interested,  on  August  16,  1853,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  plan.  This  plan  was  published  in  the  Bankers'  Magazine  for 
September,  1863,  signed  by  George  D.  Lyman,  receiving  teller  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America.  On  September  13,  1853,  the  clearing  plan 
was  adopted  in  detail,  and  Mr.  Lyman  was  made  Manager. 

The  first  clearing  was  made  in  the  basement  of  No.  14  Wall  street, 
October  11,  1853;  soon  after  the  place  for  making  the  clearings  was 
changed  to  82  Broadway,  and  later  to  the  Bank  of  New  York,  48  Wall 
street.  In  1875  the  association  moved  to  Nassau  and  Pine  street,  and 
in  1896  took  possession  of  its  own  building  in  Cedar  street.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  clearing-house  obviated  many  inconveniences  in  making 
exchanges,  and  also  improved  the  standard  of  bank  management  by 
compelling  weekly  reports  and  by  exercising  supervision  over  the  banks 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  association. 

Wlien  the  clearing-house  association  was  organized  it  consisted  of 
flfty-two  banks,  that  had  a  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  $49,000,000, 
and  deposits  aggregating  $39,000,000.  Their  loans  were  $97,000,000,  and 
their  cash  on  hand  (gold)  amounted  to  $9,700,000.  There  were  no 
Government  notes  then.  The  banks  had  outstanding,  however,  their 
own  notes,  amounting  to  $9,500,000. 
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Nmn  York  CUarlng-Bt»ue  AaaociatUm,  TmntaeHoru  far  Fbrty-Hx 
Years. 


i 

I 

CHortne-HuuK. 

MilirMta*. 

ISU... 

BO 

8S,?[H).46S.H8l',l)fl 

■397.411.493.89    '   019.104.604.94 

•08S,O7S.O8 

lUS... 

«8 

S.W9.SI3.00B.3a 

289,804.137-14 

17.413,062.37 

040.586.88 

18*6... 

60 

6,tlOe.3 13,338.47 

334,714,489.33    I 

32,378.107.61 

1.070.7M-10 

IM7... 

60 

fl,333.ia6,TiH,oa 

383.313.901.80 

38.988.371 

20 

1.183.346.04 

1868... 

«S 

*,76ft.flS4.S9«-0S 

314.338,910.90 

1 5.393. 7SS 

88 

1,010,034-40 

1859... 

«7 

s.4(B.oos,ssa.oi 

383.984,682  56    1 

S0.9674M 

10 

1.177,048-00 

1880... 

60 

7.331,143,068.89 

3»0.0eB,4.t8.S7 

33.401.757 

47 

1JW.01T.80 

isei... 

60 

5.eiS.74J,7S8.0S 

363.383.044.41 

19,269.520 

38 

1,161.087.77 

18S9... 

60 

8.871,143.501.20 

416.630,331.40 

33.237,881 

53 

1.344,768.86 

1«S... 

60 

i4.a8T,S9T.Biaiw 

077.626.48^.61 

48,428.867 

40 

3.907.263.S0 

1B8*... 

to 

V4.0t>7.1 90.811  .ev 

886,719,304.96    ' 

77,084.465 

30 

2.B06.406.1* 

1806... 

66 

aa.03a,38i,Mi.89 

1,036  783.107.68    | 

84. 786.040 

90 

»,37S3«7.T1 

1808... 

68 

38.717,  :4<i.Bl  1.00 

1, 068,135.106.36    . 

93.541.106.18 

3,473.763.7V 

188T... 

68 

38.876.169.473.30 

l.U4,B«3,4Sl.IS    1 

03.101.167.11 

S.711.41M8 

U88... 

S9 

%*84,re8.esa.w 

l,12S,466,23a.ttB 

92.182,163.87 

3,643.3*».06 

U68... 

1870... 

01 

«.40i.048.986,isa 
HT,«M,B39.406  76 

1,120,318,307.87    , 

2 1.461, 392  Jll 

3;6*7,SB7.I0 

1.03U.4H1.821.79    [ 

00.274.178.60 

3.386.ai0.4« 

WTt... 

03 

a9.»o.9es.8B3,3i 

1,309. 72  l,O-'0.47     , 

93.133.073.84 

3,927.0«5.0B 

WTS... 

01 

3S,ft*i,S*fl.4M,S9 

1.428, 5«2,l0"-Ba 

09.884.316.78 

4.038.366.64 

1878... 

SO 

3e.4ei,osa,Si6.To 

1.474.608,034.05 

16.885.703.68 

4,818.«S3.«7 

187*... 

60 

iis.itK.vn-i.eMMa 

1.386,763.1 7a  la 

74.682.573-97 

4.306.076.73 

187S... 

69 

36.081.337,903  09 

1.408.«i8.776«S 

81.899.470.38 

4.eos.39e.<s 

l«T8... 

60 

31J«,374.S47.6i 

1.306.042,038-81 

70.»»9,427.S1 

4.318,S77.»4 

1877... 

68 

sa.sao.ats.'tOi.M 

1,878.090,»11.0« 

78.358.178,08 

4.6M.0O6M 

isn.. 

67 

aaWt.*»**4i76 

l,i07,84S.B67.!4    ' 

73.786,740.6* 

4.S73.8M-53 

1878... 

60 

23.178,770.890-60 

1,400. 11 1.062-86    1 

82.016339.18 

4.600.033.36 

1880.. 

67 

87.182.1-^, ';■-■!  O'J 

1,610.638.631.29 

21.510,234.28 

4.968.008.00 

1S8t... 

00 

48.6SS.8I  8.211.31 

1,778.018,161.68 

B9.232.1 90.80 

6.823  OIOlJO 

1888... 

01 

te.i61.»^r.i,v.   u 

1.506,000,345.27 

51.637.933.SB 

6,196.44a.S4 

188S.  . 

•3 

»6.».i.ioovi:.j; 

1,508983.106,16     ' 

33.543.306,76 

6, 101. 138.88 

I8S«... 

81 

M.Wi,o^-.iif.ri 

1.634.930.903.93 

11,048,981.65 

4.987.20110 

1880... 

«« 

2S.260.70l,l»l9a 

1,206.356.251.89 

82.789.480  38 

4.347.000  >» 

uso... 

M 

»3.ST4,08:;,Iini5 

l.SlS.S'lr.  .l-^■.-.■ 

09.067.388.94 

4.986.090  91 

1887... 

04 

34.S72,*ta,7*lJ» 

l,6a9.636-334  77 

14.337,200,13 

6,1 40.31 6.83 

1888.-. 

•4 

3e.8m,iM,«o9  2i 

1,870.198.827  79 

OI.102.4IB.il 

6.148.101.08 

1888... 

88 

34,798.485.638  >t7 

l,7tT,i«7.47S.17 

14.839.830,33 

6,800.7»3.74 

181 

M 

37.860.iWe.571-78 

1,733.040,  45-t3 

23.074.139.13 

3.72)t.a89.30 

M 

S».0,^1,«W.T70  W 

1.504.633,499  9* 

U.051.471 

39 

6.106,130.;  1 
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New  York  Clearing-House  Association^  Transactions  for  Forty-six 

Years — Continued. 


Sit 

64 

EXCRAHOBS. 

Amount  brought  to 
Clearing-Houie. 

BALANCES. 
Paid  in  Money. 

AVBEAOE 

J>atly  XscfUMnge$. 

A^RAOB 

Daily  Balan- 
ces. 

1892... 

$36,279,905,336.59 

$1,861,600,574.56 

$118,661,781.82 

$6,063,886.18 

1893... 

64 

34.421,380.869.50 

1.696.207.175.52 

113.978.062.31 

5.616,580.05 

1894... 

65 

24.230.145,367.70 

1.586.241.633.52 

79.704.425.55 

5.214.610.63 

1895... 

67 

28.264.379.126.23 

1.896.674.349.11 

92.670.096.49 

6,218.276.55 

1896... 

66 

29.850.894.883.87 

1.843.289,238.66 

96.232.442.24 

6.043.571.27 

1897... 

66 

31.837.760.947.98 

1.908,901,897.67 

103,424,953.62 

6.300.006.26 

1898... 

65 

39.863.418.947.74 

2,338,529.016.43 

131,529.418.97 

7.717.917.54 

1899... 

64 

57.368.230.771  33 

3.086.971,370.63 

189.961.029.04 

10.218.448.24 

Total 
46yr8. 

$1,231,423,418,499.23 

$58,640,845,106.12 

$87,115,690.26 

$4,162,727.69 

SAvn^es  Banks. 

The  Savings  banks  of  New  York  State  have  greater  resources  than 
any  of  the  other  banking  institutions  operating  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  they  are  almost  as  large  as  the  resources  of  the  discount  banks 
and  trust  companies  combined.  On  January  1,  1899,  there  were  180 
Savings  banks  in  the  State,  and  their  total  resources  were  $928,420,861. 
Their  deposits  amounted  to  §816,144,367. 

The  tirst  Savings  bank  incorporated  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
was  the  Bank  for  Savings,  of  New  York  city,  incorporated  in  1819.*  In 
the  following  year  the  Albany  Savings  Bank  was  chartered. 

These  banks  are  semi-benevolent  in  character,  and  are  intended  to 
furnish  a  safe  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  those  who 
work  for  wages,  and  those  in  humble  circumstances.  Both  the  deposits 
and  the  surplus  earnings  are  exempt  from  taxation.  There  are  no  share- 
holders, and  all  the  funds  are  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  depositors. 

The  management  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  who  serve  without 
pay,  except  for  certain  specific  services.  They  are  prohibited  from  bor- 
rowing from  the  bank  or  becoming  surety  for  any  borrower. 

Investments  are  limited  to  real  estate  mortgages  on  property  within 
the  State,  worth  twice  the  amount  loaned,  and  to  high-class  bonds. 
The  restrictions  in  regard  to  investments  practically  assure  the  safety 
of  the  sums  so  invested.  Deposits  from  any  one  person  may  not  exceed 
$3,000.  Savings  banks  do  not  deal  in  exchange  or  commercial  paper  or 
make  collections,  nor  do  they  receive  deposits  subject  to  check.  Pay- 
ments are  made  on  orders  accompanied  by  pass  books. 

*  On  the  nights  the  Bank  for  Savings  was  open  for  businees  the  Treasurer  used  to 
carry  the  deposits  home  in  a  little  hair-covered  trunk,  the  bank  then  not  owning  a 
safe.  That  trunk  is  now  one  of  the  bank's  most  priied  poeoeoiriona.— **  New  York 
Evening  Post,"  Dec.  81,  l«rr. 
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Satinga  Banks,  1858-1899. 


TEABS. 


1868. 
1863. 
1868. 
1878. 
1878. 
1888. 
1888. 
1893. 
1899. 


No.  of 
hankt. 


54 
71 
102 
160 
138 
127 
125 
124 
129 


No.  of  accounU. 


203,804 

347.184 

637.466 

822,642 

844.550 

1,096.971 

1.325.062 

1.593,804 

1.865.653 


Awtrmgs 

DepoHU. 

to  each 

dspoftUr. 

$41,422,672 

$208 

76.538,183 

290 

161,127,662 

281 

285.286.621 

S46 

312.823.068 

370 

412,147,213 

S7» 

505,017,761 

381 

629.368.273 
816.144,367 


394 
437 


A  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  done  by  these  banks 
may  perhaps  be  gained  by  a  statement  of  the  deposits  held  by  some  of 
the  principal  Savings  banks  of  New  York  city  on  January  1,  1899. 


Bowery  Sayings  Bank $66,826,861 

Bank  for  Savings 68,011,545 

Emigrant  Industrial  Say.  Bank   63,367,960 
German  Sayings  Bank 44,083,864 


Seamen*8  Bank  for  Sayings. ....  941^907,416 

Greenwich  Sayings  Bank. 8S,7V&ja6 

Brooklyn  Sayings  Bank 9JB0ttJlM 

WiUiamsburgh  Sayings  Bank..    8l,7144il 


Trust  Companies. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  State  banks  of  deposit  and  discount  in  New 
York  have  held  their  ground  in  competition  with  the  National  banks 
much  better  than  has  been  the  case  in  many  other  States.  But  a  com- 
paratively new  rival  to  the  State  banks  has  arisen.  This  is  the  trust 
company,  which  of  late  years  has  shown  a  tendency  to  enter  the  bank- 
ing field  besides  performing  other  profitable  functions  prohibited  to  the 
banks. 

Not  only  are  they  allowed  wider  latitude  in  their  operations,  bat 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  banks  in  the  matter  of 
reserve  and  are  more  lightly  taxed.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  especially, 
the  trust  companies  have  shown  a  remarkable  growth  in  recent  years. 
This  has  been  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  immunities  and  privileges 
which  these  institutions  enjoy,  but  the  multiplication  of  industrial  com- 
binations, whose  organization  has  been  managed  by  the  trust  companies, 
has  also  been  a  source  of  great  profit. 

From  January,  1896,  to  October,  1899,  nineteen  trust  companies 
were  organized  in  the  State,  and  four  or  five  more  were  being  formed. 
Most  of  these  companies  are  in  New  York  city. 

Prices  of  the  shares  of  eleven  companies  in  New  York  city  in  1895 
averaged  $498,  and  in  1899  the  average  price  of  the  shares  of  thirteeo 
companies  was  $885.  This  represented  an  advance  of  seventy-five  p^ 
cent.,  and  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  twelve  months. 
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*  From  1892  nntQ  July,  1899,  twenty-two  new  companies  have  begun 
bosiness,  of  which  eleven  liave  been  organized  since  January,  1898. 
Fifty-two  companies  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  on  July 
1,  1899.  Three  others  have  since  opened  their  doors,  five  are  in  process 
of  organization,  and  two  more  are  in  the  hands  of  their  promoters.  Of 
the  fifty-five  now  in  business  twenty-nine  are  in  the  old  city  of  New 
York.  Brooklyn  adds  nine  companies  to  New  Tork^s  list,  while  seven- 
teen are  scattered  through  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

But  three  trust  companies  are  upon  the  records  of  the  Banking 
Department  ajs  having  failed.  In  the  quarter  century,  from  July,  1874, 
to  July,  1899,  the  number  of  trust  companies  has  been  increased  by 
forty-three,  and  their  resources  have  grown  from  $67,000,000  to  9722,- 
000,000.  Within  the  same  period  215  State  banks  have  been  organized, 
eighty -eight  have  withdrawn  through  voluntary  liquidation,  failure  or 
transfer  to  the  National  system  ;  the  total  number  has  increased  from 
eighty-one  to  208,  and  theur  gross  assets  from  $108,000,000  to  $381,000,- 
000.  Thehr  assets  of  1874  were  doubled  in  1889,  tripled  in  1898,  and 
multiplied  by  three  and  a  half  in  1899.  The  assets  of  the  trust  compa- 
nies in  1874  were  doubled  in  1882,  tripled  hi  1886,  quadrupled  in  1889, 
grew  to  five  fold  in  1892,  six  fold  m  1895,  seven  fold  m  1898,  and  twelve 
fold  in  1899.  Of  their  eammgs  in  1898  they  distributed  less  than  a  fifth 
to  their  stockholderb  in  dividends,  paid  considerable  more  than  a  third 
to  their  depositors  as  interest  and  carried  nearly  $6,000,000  to  the 
account  of  surplus ;  that  is  the  development  of  the  trust  company. 

Trust  Companies^  January  i,  1899. 

RB80URCBS.  I  Liabilities. 

Bonds  and  mortfira^es $84,855.0e3    i  Capital  stock  paid  in $34,860,000 

Stock  investments 136,561,066 

Loaned  on  coUaterals 283,400,821       Surplusfund 54JKi03M 

Loaned  on  personal  securities, 

includin«r  bills  purchased....  29,1)30,375    <    (Jndivided  profits 7,845,068 

Overdrafts 20,907  \ 

Due  from  bankers  and  brokers  1,909,380      Deposits  in  trust 197,664,740 

Real  estate 0,322,440 

Cash  on  deposit  in  banks  or  (General  deposits 269,510,500 

other  moneyed  institutions.  63^254,993  > 

Cash  on  hand 8,480,227       Other  liabilities 14,768.863 

Other  assets 11,378,905                                                          


Total $679,205,442  Total $570,205,442 

Historic  New  York  City  Banks. 

t  The  Bank  of  New  York,  founded  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1784, 
is  the  second  oldest  bank  in  the  country.  The  Bank  of  North  America 
at  Philadelphia,  was  organized  in  1781.  The  Massachusetts  Bank,  of 
Bo^iton,  wa»  organized  the  same  year  as  the  Bank  of  New  York,  and 

*  Address  of  Francis  S.  Bangs  before  Trust  Company  Section  American  Bankers* 
AFHCH'lation,  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept,  6,  6,  and  7, 1890. 

♦  **  New  York  Evening  Post,"  December  31, 1897. 
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these  three  banks  have  acted  as  each  other's  correspondents  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  Bank  of  New  York  has  occupied  its  present  site 
at  Wall  and  William  streets  for  more  than  a  century.  Gten.  AlftTander 
McDougaU  was  its  first  President.  The  bank  prides  itself  on  never  hay- 
ing passed  a  dividend  except  once,  and  that  was  in  1837,  when  it  was 
compelled  by  law  to  do  so.  The  next  year,  however,  it  paid  a  doable 
one  and  so  maintained  its  record. 

When  the  banks  were  admitted  into  the  clearing-house  associatioD 
upon  its  organization  they  were  placed  according  to  their  age  and  num- 
bered accordingly.  Thus  the  Bank  of  New  York  stands  first  on  the 
list.  The  history  of  the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company  has  already 
been  told.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  banks — the  Bank  of  New 
York  and  the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company — and  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  all  the  other  banks  that  foUowed  them  were  or- 
ganized after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  Merchants' 
Bank  was  organized  in  1805,  the  Mechanics'  in  1810,  the  Bank  of  Anksr- 
ica,  the  Phenix  Bank,  and  the  City  Bank  in  1812,  the  Tradesmen's  in 
1823,  the  Chemical  in  1824,  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Bank  m  1828,  the 
Gallatin  (then  known  as  the  National)  in  1829,  the  Butchers  and  Drov- 
ers', the  Mechanics'  and  Traders,  and  the  Greenwich,  in  1830,  the  Leather 
Manufacturers'  in  1832,  the  Seventh  Ward  (now  Seventh  National)  in 
1833,  and  the  Bank  of  the  State  in  1836.  The  American  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank  was  organized  in  1838,  the  Bank  of  Commerce  in  1839,  and 
the  Broadway  and  the  Mercantile  Bank  in  1849,  and  the  Pacific  Bank 
in  1850.     The  remainder  were  organized  subsequent  to  1850. 

The  oldest  three  bank  presidents  in  active  service  are :  Francis  A. 
Palmer,  of  the  Broadway  Bank,  the  oldest  in  point  of  age;  G^eorge  G. 
Williams,  of  the  Chemical  Bank,  and  Frederick  D.  Tappen,  of  the  Gal- 
latin Bank.  The  last  named  is  the  oldest  bank  President  in  point  of 
service.  He  entered  the  Gallatin  Bank  a  junior  clerk  in  1850  (he  was 
bom  the  year  the  bank  was  organized),  and  rose  through  every  grade 
to  that  of  President,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1868.  The 
bank  has  only  had  two  other  Presidents  during  the  whole  of  its  exist- 
ence—Albert Gallatin,  1829-1838,  and  James  Gallatin,  his  son,  1838- 
1868.  Mr.  Tappen  was  appointed  Cashier  on  the  night  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  in  1857. 

An  interesting  t»tory  is  told  of  the  Gallatin  Bank's  first  President. 
It  was  after  the  panic  of  1836.  The  banks  held  a  meeting  to  discuss 
when  they  should  resume  specie  payments.  A  motion  was  offered  to 
resume  after  certain  notice  had  been  given.  Albert  Gkdlatin  moved  as 
an  amendment  that  the  banks  should  '*  resume  to-morrow."  The 
amendment  was  carried,  and  the  banks  resumed  specie  payments  on 
the  morrow  without  trouble. 

(it^orge  G.  Williams,  President  of  the  Chemical  Bank,  has  had  a 
banking  experience  of  more  than  fifty  years.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  bank  as  junior  clerk  in  1841,  and  has  been  its  President  since  1878. 
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The  Chemical  Bank^as  started  as  a  chemical  manufacturing  oompauy, 
but  in  many  respects  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  famous  bank  in  the  coun- 
try. It  has  a  capital  of  only  9300,000,  but  its  surplus  is  more  than 
17,000,000,  and  its  (100  shares  sell  for  nearly  $6,000  each.  Its  first  office 
was  on  the  present  site  of  the  National  Park  Bank,  opposite  St.  PauFs 
Chapel,  but  in  1850  it  moved  to  its  present  building. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the  history  of  New 
York  banks  and  the  clearing-house  was  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  ad- 
mit National  banks  to  membership  in  the  clearing-house  association 
when  they  were  first  organized  under  the  National  Banking  Law  in 
1853,  because  they  were  regarded  as  dangerous  institutions.  The  First 
National  Bank  was  refused  admission  at  first,  but  the  clearing-house 
association  subsequently  rescinded  its  action,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
banks  then  took  out  charters  under  the  National  Banking  Act,  many 
of  them  being  allowed  to  retain  their  old  names  instead  of  losing  their 
identity  by  being  designated  by  number.  The  opposition,  however,  at 
first  to  the  National  banking  law  and  the  banks  organized  thereunder, 
was  very  fierce.  One  of  the  most  cherished  documents  in  the  archives 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  preserved  by  President  Henry  W.  Cannon, 
is  a  copy  of  a  long  printed  circular  urging  the  associated  banks  to  stand 
together  for  their  own  protection  and  the  protection  of  the  property 
confided  to  their  care,  *^  in  many  cases  the  all  of  women,  children,  the 
infirm  and  those  who  look  to  us  as  their  only  means  of  support  *  ♦  * 
and  sound  the  alarm  ere  it  is  too  late.  Let  the  associated  banks  in 
the  three  great  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  decline 
all  recognition  of  these  institutions,  directly  or  indirectly  in  their  ex- 
changes^ and  let  them  at  once,  at  whatever  expense,  return  the  notes 
that  they  are  compelled  to  receive  from  the  Government  to  their  re- 
spective points  of  issue  for  redemption.  In  so  doing  you  will  keep  the 
heart  of  the  currency  at  the  great  city  centres  unscathed  and  whole." 

Endorsed  on  this  circular  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Thompson,  the 
founder  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  and  its  second  President,  is  this 
nieiiiorandum :  **This  paper,  sent  out  by  the  then  President  of  the 
Merchants'  Bank,  was  followed  by  a  resolution  of  the  clearing-house 
binding  its  members  to  treat  as  uncurrent  money  all  National  bank 
notes  and  to  refuse  to  exchange  with  National  banks.  Thompson's 
bank  was  the  only  one  open  at  that  time.'' 

The  Thompson's  bank  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  was  the  First 
National  Bank,  which  was  organized  by  John  Thompson.  He  subse- 
quently sold  out  his  interest  in  that  bank,  and  later,  in  1877,  organized 
the  Chase  National  Bank.  His  son,  Samuel  Thompson,  was  its  first 
President.  When  he  died  his  father  took  the  presidency  for  a  year, 
and  was  then  succeeded  in  1886  by  Henry  W.  Cannon,  ez-ComptroUer 
of  the  Currency. 
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NEW  JER8BT. 


The  history  of  banking  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  begins  with  the 
establisliuient  of  the  Newark  Banking  and  Insurance  Company,  of  New- 
ark, and  the  Trenton  Banking  Company,  of  Trenton. 

These  two  institutions  were  ciiartered  by  the  Legislature  in  the  year 
1804.  The  charter  of  the  Newark  bank  ante-dates  that  of  the  Tren- 
ton concern  a  little  more  than  nine  months,  and  after  the  hardships 
that  beset  pioneers,  these  two  institutions  are  in  existence  to-day  and 
rank  with  the  strongest  banking  houses  in  the  United  States. 

The  Newark  Banking  and  Insurance  Company  was  bom  of  a  neces- 
sity arising  from  the  growth  of  the  industrial  and  business  interests  of 
the  city  of  Newark,  which  was  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  its  dis- 
tance from  New  York  and  the  lack  of  facilities  for  traveL  There  were 
no  railroads  in  the  State  in  those  early  days.  Traffic  between  towns 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  horse  and  wagon.  The  necessity  of  a  bank 
in  Newark,  the  population  of  which  was  rapidly  increasing,  became  so 
great  that  some  of  the  city's  leading  business  men  organized  a  company, 
applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  and  in  1804  reeeived  it.  The 
company  elected  as  its  President,  Elisha  Boudinot,  one  of  the  Staters 
most  prominent  citizens  at  that  time.  He  was  a  physician  and  a  law- 
yer and  for  several  years  served  as  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

The  business  of  the  bank  began  in  the  parlor  of  Smith  Burnett's 
residence  on  Broad  street,  Newark,  and  the  first  depositor  was  Judge 
Boudinot  himself,  who  intrusted  to  the  bank  three  hundred  dollars. 
When  the  books  were  closed  on  the  first  day's  business  they  showed  that 
(4,000  had  been  deposited. 

This  money  was  placed  in  an  iron-bound  wooden  box  for  safe-keep- 
ing, but  cash  came  in  so  rapidly  during  the  next  four  or  five  days  that 
the  directors  decided  to  open  an  account  with  the  Manhattan  Bank,  of 
New  York,  to  which  institution  the  funds  were  taken  and  there  they 
remained  until  tlie  following  year,  when  the  company  erected  a  oomino- 
dious  bank  building  in  Newark. 

Thk  First  Banks  Bkqin  Busixbss. 

The  Newark  Banking  and  Insurance  Company  began  bosinesB  with 
a  capitalization  of  |800,000,  of  which  9350,000  was  paid  in,  and  for  the 
privilege  of  operating  it  paid  the  State  a  bonus  of  (1,482.  Tlie  bank^s 
charter  ran  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  when  it  was  ext^ided  for 
the  third  time  the  bank  changed  its  name  to  the  Newark  Banking 
Company  and  became  a  National  bank. 

During  the  sixty  years  of  its  existence  as  a  chartered  institatioD  the 
Newark  bank*s  business  increased  until  when  it  became  a  NatiODal 
bank  its  assets  amounted  to  $^,285,695. 

Of  theste  two  pioneer  institutions,  the  Trenton  Banking  Company 
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has  had  the  most  important  and  interesting  career.  It  was  organized 
with  a  capital  of  1600,000,  of  which  |214,740  was  paid  in. 

The  first  President  of  the  institution  was  Isaac  Smith,  who  was  for 
eighteen  years  a  Supreme  Court  justice.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  a  Colonel  in  the  Continental  army.  When 
the  bank  was  organized  the  State  refused  to  accept  a  bonus,  reserving 
the  right  to  subscribe  for  stock,  which  was  done  in  1811  to  the  amount 
of  $^,000,  which  was  carried  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools.  The 
first  loan  to  the  State,  amounting  to  $32,000,  was  made  for  military 
purposes  December  17,  1813,  during  the  war  with  England. 

Owing  to  the  depression  in  business  which  followed  the  war,  this 
bank  in  common  with  all  others  in  the  country,  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments August  31,  1814.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  having  been 
organized  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  business  of  the  country,  the 
Trenton  Banking  Company,  July  15,  1816,  subscribed  (40,000  to  the 
stock  of  that  bank  and  gave  aid  in  other  ways  to  relieve  the  general 
distress,  making  many  local  loans  for  that  purpose.  The  impoverished 
condition  of  the  community  in  which  the  bank  was  striving  to  establish 
itself  at  that  time  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  frequently  loaned  the 
city  money  with  which  to  pay  its  solitary  watchman. 

The  first  counterfeits  of  the  notes  of  this  bank  were  detected  in 
Newark  in  1808,  and  a  counterfeit  ten  dollar  note  issued  in  1810,  and 
obtained  in  England,  was  presented  at  the  bank  for  payment  in  1879. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  bank  two  or  three  runs  for  the  redemption 
of  its  notes  were  made  by  its  depositors.  In  1837  a  run  on  the  bank 
began  and  there  were  not  enough  funds  in  the  vaults  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. There  was  no  railroad  at  that  time  between  Trenton  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  something  had  to  be  done  to  save  the  bank^  and  Benja- 
min Fish,  one  of  the  directors,  drove  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
loaded  a  wagon  with  silver,  returned  to  Trenton  and  unloaded  the  coin 
in  front  of  the  bank.  The  sight  of  the  money  inspired  the  excited  de- 
positors with  confidence  and  they  quickly  withdrew,  satisfied  that  the 
bank  had  the  ability  to  redeem  its  notes  in  coin  on  demand. 

The  Trenton  Banking  Company  never  organized  under  the  National 
Banking  Law  of  the  United  States,  but  has  continued  business  under 
its  charter  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  bank  of  discount. 

Loan  to  a  Royal  Customer. 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  the  bank  was  the  loaning  of 
f800  to  Prince  Lucien  Murat,  who  gave  a  bracelet  studded  with  dia- 
monds as  security.  The  Prince  lived  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and 
when  the  news  of  the  dethronement  of  Louis  Philh'ppe  reached  this 
country  in  1848,  and  the  prospects  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  began  to  brighten,  the  Prince  thought  that  it  would  be  to  his 
interest  to  return  to  France.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  great  Napoleon 
and  he  confidently  expected  to  gain  position  and  influence  under  the 
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government  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  chosen  President  of  the 
repahlio. 

Having  no  money  to  pay  his  passage  he  offered  the  bracelet,  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  Hortense,  Queen  of  Holland,  and  mother 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  bracelet  lay  in  the  bank  vault  a  year,  wh^i 
the  9800,  with  interest,  was  paid  by  a  friend  of  the  borrower. 

When  the  National  banking  system  was  established  and  a  tax  of 
ten  per  cent,  imposed  upon  the  future  issues  of  circulating  notes,  by 
State  banks,  the  circulation  then  outstanding  of  the  notes  of  the  Tren- 
ton bank  amounted  to  9393,194,  nearly  every  dollar  of  which  has  been 
returned  to  the  bank  and  redeemed. 

Assistance  RBin)ERRD  thb  Go\krswrist. 

No  period  in  the  history  of  the  bank  was  of  greater  interest  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  or  the  nation  at  large,  than  that  during  the  Re- 
bellion. The  minutes  show  that  April  16,  1861,  two  days  after  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter,  the  directors  passed  a  resolution  tendering 
the  Governor  of  the  State  a  loan  of  925,000  for  immediate  use  in 
equipping  troops.  On  September  5,  1862,  a  loan  of  9200,000  was  made 
to  the  State  for  the  payment  of  bounties. 

As  the  war  proceeded  Gov.  Charles  S.  Olden,  who  was  then  a  director 
of  the  bank,  was  authorized  to  use  all  the  money  of  the  institution  that 
might  be  necessary  for  sending  troops  to  the  front.  The  Governor  did 
so,  with  the  result  that  the  State,  at  the  close  of  hostilitieB,  owed  the 
bank  9600,000.. 

On  December  31, 1898,  the  resources  of  the  Trenton  Banking  Com- 
pany amounted  to  92,566,320. 

In  1807,  the  New  Brunswick  Bank  was  chartered  with  a  capital  of 
9200,000  of  which  990,000  was  paid  in.  The  bonus  paid  the  State  was 
96,000. 

In  1810  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  fixing  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  on  all  bank  capital  paid  in. 

BASTKS  OPRRATINa  UNDER    STATB  LAWS. 

The  first  banking  law  enacted  by  the  Legislatare  of  New  Jersey  was 
approved  by  Gov.  Aaron  Ogden,  January  28,  1812.  The  population  of 
the  State  had  grown  rapidly,  and  the  necessity  for  financial  institutions 
where  business  men  could  deposit  their  funds  and  negotiate  paper  be- 
came pressing. 

The  people  were  wary  of  private  banking  institutions  and  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  under  which  banks 
might  be  chartered  and  which  would  give  the  depositor  some  assurance 
that  his  interests  wore  reajsonably  secure. 

A  bill  was  pre8ent4Hl  to  the  Legislature  early  in  the  session  of  18]2« 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  State  banks  at  Camden,  Trenton^ 
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New  BrtiDflwiok,  Elizabeth,  Newark  and  Morris  (now  Morrlstown),  the 
charter  of  each  to  ran  twenty  years. 

The  law  provided  that  the  shares  of  these  banks  should  be  fixed  at 
a  valoation  of  fifty  dollars  each,  and  that  half  of  the  capital  sabsoribed 
should  be  reserved  for  the  State.  No  subscription  for  stock  was  to  be 
received  from  any  but  citizens  of  the  State  for  the  first  five  days  that 
the  subscription  books  were  open  to  the  public.  A  commission  of  reli- 
able citizens  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  the  stock  of  each  bank.  If  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  more  stock 
had  been  subscribed  than  had  been  issued,  an  equitable  deduction  was 
to  be  made  from  those  who  had  been  the  largest  purchasers.  The 
President  and  the  directors  of  the  institutions  were  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  first  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  stockhold- 
ers were  tOt  elect  directors  who  would  choose  a  President  of  the  board. 
The  rate  of  discount  of  bills  and  notes  of  the  banks  was  not  to  be  more 
than  seven  per  cent,  and  dividendA  were  to  be  declared  every  six 
months. 

The  law  provided  that  the  banks  should  not  at  any  time  loan  or 
discount  a  greater  sum  than  double  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
paid  in.  It  was  declared  also,  that  banks  could  not  o¥m  vessels,  or 
directly  or  indirectly  be  concerned  in  trade,  or  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation, purchase  or  sale  of  any  goods,  unless  pledged  to  them  as  se- 
curity for  debts.     The  latter  provision  also  applied  to  real  estate. 

Limitation  of  the  Amount  of  Indbbtbdness. 

The  amount  of  indebtedness  that  the  banks  might  incur  was  fixed 
at  a  sum  not  to  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in, 
over  and  above  the  deposits  made  with  the  bank  for  safe-keeping.  In 
the  event  of  this  limit  being  exceeded,  the  directors,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration the  excess  occurred,  were  held  liable  for  the  amount  in 
their  individual  and  private  capacities.  If  there  were  directors  who 
were  not  present  when  the  debt  was  contracted,  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  escape  the  liability  by  notifying  the  State  Treas- 
urer of  the  fact.  The  banks  were  required  to  make  a  report  of  their 
ajssets  and  liabilities  each  year  to  the  State  Treasurer.  No  notes  were 
to  be  issued  of  a  less  value  than  three  dollars  ;  but  a  universal  demand 
for  currency  of  a  smaller  denomination  resulted  in  an  amendment  to 
the  law  in  1813,  which  enabled  the  banks  to  issue  notes  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  one  dollar. 

Encoura^d  by  this  action  of  the  Legislature,  men  with  capital  and 
brains  wenr into  the  banking  business  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  they 
thrived,  in  many  instances,  at  the  expense  of  stockholders  and  depos- 
itors. Excepting  a  few  immaterial  amendments,  the  banking  law  of 
1812  stood  unchanged  until  1850,  when  the  condition  of  the  banks  was 
such  as  to  demand  a  revision  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  banking 
business. 
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In  the  thirty-eight  years  between  1812  and  1850  New  Jeney  had 
taken  a  great  stride  forward  industrially  and  financially.  Railroads 
were  built,  canals  constnicted,  towns  founded  and  cities  created.  Ag- 
ricultural lands  were  developed  and  various  enterprises  entered  into 
that  required  the  outlay  of  a  vast  amount  of  money.  The  promoters 
of  these  extensive  improvements  found  the  banks  convenient  mediums 
through  which  to  operate  them.  In  some  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
State  manufacturing  companies  and  canal  corporations  did  a  banking 
business  with  the  approval  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  some  instances 
used  the  money  of  the  stockholders  and  depositors  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  own  private  schemes  which  were  not  always  successful,  and 
when  they  failed  there  were  a  good  many  mourners  at  the  funeraL 

As  the  result  of  these  loose  methods  of  doing  business  the  State  was 
flooded  with  worthless  paper,  and  the  authorities  finally  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  something  must  be  dooe  to  clear  up  the  situation.  In  1837  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  examine  into  the  oon- 
dition  of  the  banks  in  the  State,  and  report  to  that  body. 

The  report  was  not  very  flattering  to  the  oflScers  of  some  of  the  com- 
bination manufacturing  and  banking  concerns. 

In  one  instance,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  sawmill  company  were  operating  a  bank  as  a  side  issue,  and  in 
another  instance  a  company  of  real  estate  dealers  were  doing  the  same 
thing. 

Although  the  law  required  that  the  bank  officials  should  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  State  Treasurer  of  their  flnancial  condition,  many 
of  them  neglected  to  do  so,  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  instigated 
by  the  Legislature  was  the  winding  up  of  the  business  of  several  wild- 
cat concerns  and  the  puriflcation  of  the  flnancial  atmosphere  gen- 
erally. 

In  1837,  in  common  with  the  banks  of  other  States,  the  New  Jersey 
institutions  suspended  specie  payment,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Paterson  Bank.  The  Sussex  Bank  suspended  such  payment  for  a  few 
days  only. 

On  March  5,  1842,  specie  payments  were  resumed  and  a  law  passed 
warning  the  banks  not  to  issue  notes,  bills  or  drafts  prior  to  August  15 
of  that  year,  flxing  as  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  the  forfeiture 
of  their  charters. 

Enactment  of  a  General  Bankinq  Law. 

In  1850  what  is  known  as  the  general  banking  law  of  the  State  was 
enacted.  It  authorized  the  State  Treasurer  to  have  printed  bank  notes 
of  all  denominations  not  less  than  one  dollar,  which  he  might  iaaae  to 
any  association  of  persons  formed  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  banking 
business  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  exchange  for  the  public 
stocks  of  New  Jersey,  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Massachosetts, 
dollar  for  dollar,  provided  the  stocks  were  productive  of  a  six  per  cent. 
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rate  of  interest  per  annam,  and  he  was  prohibited  from  taking  saoh 
stock  at  a  rate  above  its  par  value  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Notes  for  circulation  issued  under  this  act  and  remain- 
ing outstanding,  were  not,  at  any  time,  to  exceed  three  million  dollars. 
The  banks  were  authorized,  after  having  executed  and  signed  such  notes 
for  circulation,  so  as  to  make  them  obligatory  promissory  notes  payable 
on  demand,  without  interest,  to  circulate  them  as  money. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  give  to  the  bank,  transferring  stock 
to  hiiu,  powers  of  attorney  to  receive  the  interest  and  dividends  thereon, 
which  they  might  apply  to  their  own  use.  Such  powers  were  to  be  re- 
voked upon  a  bank  failing  to  redeem  the  circulating  notes  it  had  issued, 
or  whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Treasurer  the  principal  of  the  stock 
held  by  him  had  become  insufficient  security ;  in  which  case  he  was  to 
receive  dividends  on  all  stocks  as  well  as  the  interest  on  all  bonds  and 
mortgages  deposited  by  such  banking  association,  and  deposit  it  in  some 
safe  bank  in  the  State,  in  his  name,  in  trust  for  the  association  to  which 
it  belonged,  the  deposit  to  be  made  on  such  terms  and  such  rate  of  in- 
terest, not  beyond  the  legal  rate,  as  the  Treasurer  deemed  most  condu- 
cive to  the  interest  of  the  association,  and  to  be  withdrawn  and  paid 
over  whenever  in  his  Judgment  the  securities  of  such  association  were 
sufficient  to  warrant  it. 

The  law  provided  that  instead  of  transferring  public  stocks  as  secur- 
ity for  circulating  bills,  banks  might  secure  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  issue,  by  making  and  executing  directly  to  the  Treasurer 
or  by  transferring  to  him,  bonds  and  mortgages  upon  real  estate,  paya- 
ble at  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  and  bearing  interest  at  six  per 
cent.  Before  such  bonds  and  mortgages  were  accepted  as  security  it 
was  required  that  they  have  the  approval  of  the  Attorney-General. 

It  was  required  also  that  the  mortgages  be  upon  improved,  product- 
ive, unencumbered  lands  within  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  worth,  inde- 
pendent of  any  buildings  thereon,  at  least  triple  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage,  and  that  no  mortgage  for  a  greater  amount  than  9£»f000 
should  be  taken. 

In  the  event  of  such  security  becoming  insufficient  for  the  payment 
of  the  bills  and  notes  issued,  the  Treasurer  was  directed  to  notify  the 
President  of  the  banking  association  of  the  fact,  and  he  was  required 
within  five  days  to  place  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  such  amount  of  se- 
curities as  would  secure  in  full  the  notes  ihJsued.  If  the  President  of  the 
banking  association  neglected  to  produce  the  securities  in  the  required 
time,  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  proceed  and  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  the  institution  by  paying  all  the  circulating  notes  issued  by  such  as- 
sociation out  of  the  trust  funds  in  his  hands  for  that  purpose  and  sell- 
ing at  public  auction  the  stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages  pledged  by  the 
members  of  the  association  as  security. 

To  defray  the  cost  of  making  the  plates  and  dies  and  printing  the 
notes  and  bills,  each  bank  was  required  to  pay  an  assessment.     A  bank- 
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ing  association  was  required  to  have  seyen  members  and  an  aggregate 
capital  stock  of  not  less  than  $50,000  nor  more  than  (500, 000. 

Any  creditor  or  shareholder  of  a  bank  whose  shares  or  debts  amounted 
to  (1,000  could  secure  an  inyestigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
through  a  master  in  chancery  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. In  1851  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  admit  of  the  taking  of 
the  stocks  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  as  securities. 

Oroanization  of  Baii^ks  Under  the  New  Law. 

When  this  law  went  into  effect  there  were  in  operation  in  the  State 
under  the  law  of  1812,  twenty-four  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
13,596,720;  curculation,  (2,548,352;  specie,  $630,734;  deposits,  tl,886,- 
595;  bills  receivable,  $6,192,575;  notes  of  and  due  from  other  banks, 
$1,452,057.  Due  to  other  banks,  $298,570;  balance  of  profit  and  loes 
or  surplus,  $543,776;  real  estate,  $300,037;  bonds,  mortgages,  stocks, 
etc.,  $257,568;  suspense  account,  $21,889. 

The  Treasurer's  report  for  1851  shows  that  fifteen  banking  associa- 
tions took  advantage  of  the  new  law.  The  total  amount  of  securities 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  was  $774,145;  circulation,  $767,602. 

In  1852  the  number  of  the  banks  had  increased  to  nineteen  with 
securities  amounting  to  $785,420;  circulation,  $766,742. 

When  the  National  Banking  Act  was  passed  in  1863  there  were 
twelve  State  banks  with  securities  amounting  to  $1,748,333,  and  eirco- 
lation,  $1,633,513.  The  affairs  of  eight  banks  were  being  settled  by 
decrees  from  the  court  of  chancery  and  nine  had  obtained  charters 
from  the  Legislature,  and  were  windiog  up  their  business  under  the 
general  banking  law. 

In  1876  there  were  but  two  State  banks  in  existence  in  New  Jersey, 
and  their  affairs  were  being  settled  by  the  court  of  chancery.  The 
total  amount  of  their  securities  was  $3,321,  and  their  circuladoD,  $786. 

State  Banks  Organized  Under  the  General  Banking  Law  qf  1850. 


YBABS. 


1862. 
1S54 
1866 
1859. 
1860. 
1863. 
1892 


Anutunt  0/ 
aecuritits. 


$785,420 
979.595 
408,348 
842,333 
713.333 

1.748.333 
3.321 


Amount  of 
eiraUoHom 

returned  and 
eanc$lUd 

during  year. 


$149,209 
239,615 
78.329 
165,737 
208.953 
242.680 


$7«6;,74S 
877.742 
S96.S9S 
7M.90S 
0OS.38ft 

1,6SS.51S 
7S& 
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Incorporated   Banks. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-one  incorporated  or  chartered 
banks  in  the  State,  with  a  capitalization  of  (1,738,500. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  chartered  banks  at 
yarions  periods  during  the  past  sixty  years : 


YBABII. 


1838. 
1860. 
1866 
1859 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1898. 


No.  of 
banlcf. 


86 
24 
22 
86 
6 
7 
22 
21 


Loans  and 
discounts. 


$7,003,292 
1,462,057 
7,746.920 

11.901,086 
2.070.863 
2.440.369 
6.684.698 
7.633.497 


apscie. 


$1,806,713 
630,784 
738.696 
907,770 
113,417 
128.638 
124.393 
160.486 


capital 
stock. 


$6,096,840 
3.696.720 
3.936.960 
6,336.822 
1.050,126 
1.006,606 
1.640.822 
1.788.600 


National  Banks,   1863-1898. 
FlflToree  In  thouaands  of  dollan. 


YKAR8. 

1 

55 
62 
68 
69 
85 
99 
104 

Loans 
and  dis- 
counts. 

U.S. 
tHmds. 

Cash 

and  cash 

items. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

III 

Outstand- 
ing circu- 
lation. 

Indi- 
vidual 
deposits. 

1863 

1868 

1873 

1878 

1883 

1888 

1893 

1898 

$55 
19.195 
26.058 
22,572 
33.340 
42.062 
47.341 
54.262 

$60 

11.930 

12,766 

14.248 

11.214 

8.681 

6,513 

7,482 

$31 
3,510 
3.777 
4,001 
4.623 
5.066 
5.730 
6.126 

$84 
11.483 
13.858 
14.033 
12.203 
13.318 
14.608 
14,487 

$2,245 
3.517 
3.703 
3,824 
5,165 
7,447 
8.301 

$2 
1,196 
1,654 
1.375 
1.703 
2.168 
3.686 
4.639 

$9,318 
10.920 
11.279 
9.351 
6.993 
4.699 
6.031 

$108 
14.165 
17.396 
18,584 
29,700 
42.138 
47,375 
62.128 

Prior  to  1875  financial  institutions  of  the  State  were,  as  a  rule,  cre- 
ated by  special  charters  granted  by  the  Legislature.  The  constitution, 
a8  amended  in  1875,  prohibited  the  granting  of  special  charters  and 
prescribed  that  the  Legislature  should  enact  general  laws  for  the  organi- 
zation of  corporations.  From  1875  to  1898  the  laws  relating  to  the 
State  banks  underwent  no  radical  changes. 

Revision  op  the  Banking  Laws  in  1899. 

The  banking  laws  of  the  State,  as  revised  in  1899.  provided  that 
Heven  or  more  persons  of  full  age  may  become  a  banking  corporation. 
The  affairs  of  every  bank  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  not  less  than 
five  directors,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  at  all  times  be  residents  of  the 
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State  of  New  Jersey,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders 
at  their  annual  meeting  and  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  have  qualified.  The  board  of  directors  of 
each  bank  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  from  its  members  an  examin- 
ing committee,  who  shall  examine  the  condition  of  the  bank  at  least 
once  every  six  months,  or  oftener,  if  required  by  the  board,  and  such 
committee  after  each  examination  shall  forthwith  report  to  the  board, 
giving  in  detail  all  items  included  in  the  assets  of  the  bank  which  they 
have  reason  to  believe  are  not  of  the  value  of  which  they  appear  on 
the  books  and  records  of  the  bank,  and  giving  the  value,  in  their  judg- 
ment, of  each  of  such  items.  Every  bank  is  obliged  to  make  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance  not  less  than  four  reports 
during  each  year. 

No  bank  shall  make  any  loan  or  discount  on  the  security  or  on  the 
shares  of  its  own  capital  stock,  nor  be  the  purchaser  or  holder  of  any  such 
shares  unless  such  security  or  purchase  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent 
loss  upon  a  debt  previously  contracted  in  good  faith ;  and  the  stock  so 
purchased  or  acquired  shall  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  its  pur- 
chase be  sold  or  disposed  of  at  public  or  private  sale.  The  total  liabili- 
ties to  any  bank  of  any  person  or  of  any  company,  corporation  or 
firm,  for  money  borrowed,  including  in  the  liabilities  of  a  company  or 
firm  the  liabilities  of  the  several  members  thereof,  shall  at  no  time  ex- 
ceed ten  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of 
such  bank  actually  paid  in,  and  of  the  permanent  surplus  fund  of  such 
bank.  Every  bank  shall  at  all  times  nave  on  hand,  in  available  funds, 
an  amount  equal  at  least  to  fifteen  per  centum  of  all  its  immediate 
liabilities  ;  three-fifths  of  this  amount  may  consist  of  balances  due  to 
the  bank  from  good,  solvent  banks  or  trust  companies,  and  two^fiftbs 
of  such  sum  shall  be  held  in  reserve  in  cash  on  hand.  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  bank,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  issue  as  money 
or  put  in  circulation  as  money,  any  bills  or  notes. 

Whenever  any  bank  shall  become  insolvent,  or  shall  suspend  its 
ordinary  business  for  want  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  same,  the  Attorney- 
G^eneral  or  any  creditor  or  stockholder  may  by  petition  or  bill  of  com- 
plaint setting  forth  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  apply  to  the 
court  of  chancery  for  a  writ  of  injunction  and  the  appointment  of  a  Re- 
ceiver or  Receivers  or  trustees. 

In  1891  a  Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance  was  established. 
Its  duties  are  to  execute  all  the  laws  in  force  relative  to  insurance,  bank- 
ing, Savings,  trust,  guarantee,  safe  deposit,  indemnity,  mortgage,  in- 
vestment and  loan  corporations. 

This  department  of  the  State  government  is  required  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  LiCgislature  of  the  condition  of  the  institntioDS 
€rfer  which  it  has  supervision. 
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Savings  Banks. 

The  first  Savings  bank  established  in  New  Jersey  was  chartered  by 
the  Legislature  in  1828.  It  was  the  Newark  Savings  Fund  Association. 
Luther  Goble  was  President. 

In  the  twenty  years  following,  several  charters  were  granted  for 
Savings  banks,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  were  taken  advant- 
age of. 

The  banks  were  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legisla 
ture,  but  they  neglected  to  do  so  and  it  was  not  until  1869  that  the 
State  authorities  were  able  to  compile  satisfactory  statistics  showing 
the  number  of  Savings  banks  in  the  State  and  their  resources. 

In  1864  there  were  nine  Savings  banks  doing  business.  The  rapid 
increase  of  population  and  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  next  ten  years  encouraged  the  establishment  of  Savings  institu- 
tions, and  in  1874  the  number  had  increased  from  nine  to  forty-two. 

The  deposits  from  that  time  rose  from  f3,591,097  to  $30,710,601.  In 
1878  the  industries  in  the  State  were  greatly  depressed  and  the  depos- 
its in  the  Savings  banks  fell  from  $31,974,316  to  $15,851,490,  and  in  1879 
they  had  shrunk  to  $14,993,038. 

A  revival  of  business  in  1880  brought  money  to  the  banks  once  more 
and  in  two  years  the  deposits  had  increased  more  than  $10,000,000. 

For  seventeen  years,  dating  from  1875,  there  was  a  steady  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  Savings  banks.  Many  of  them  went  to  the  wall  be- 
cause of  tlie  depreciation  of  securities  and  others  were  put  out  of  busi- 
ness by  the  withdrawal  of  money  by  depositors  who,  affected  by  finan- 
cial panics,  became  suspicious  of  them. 

In  1875  there  were  forty-three  Saving  banks  in  operation,  and  in 
1892  there  were  only  twenty-four,  yet,  in  the  latter  year,  the  deposits 
were  a  little  more  than  four  milhon  dollars  in  excess  of  what  they 
were  eighteen  years  before,  which  fact  indicates  that  depositors  had 
shifted  their  savings  to  the  banks  in  whose  substantiality  they  had 
faith. 

It  was  not  until  1876  that  a  general  law  governing  Savings  banks 
was  enacted  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  has  operated  so  satisfactorily  that  it 
has  not  been  materially  amended. 

The  law  requires  that  no  Savings  bank  shall  be  established  without 
a  certificate  of  authority  from  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  In- 
surance. And  the  certificate  is  issued  only  when  the  Commissioner  has 
beon  assured  that  there  is  need  of  a  bank  in  the  locality  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  it ;  that  it  will  be  liberally  patronized,  and  that  the 
persons  applying  for  the  certificate  are  of  good  character  and  financially 
responsible. 

A  majority  of  the  managers  umst  reside  in  the  county  where  the 
bank  is  located  and  be  freeholders  in  the  State.  No  manager  can  have 
any  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  gains  or  profits  of  the  bank 
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except  as  a  depositor,  or  borrow  any  of  its  funds,  or  become  an  indor- 
ser,  surety  or  obligor  in  any  manner  for  money  loaned  by  or  borrowed 
from  the  bank.  The  rate  of  interest  and  dividends  is  regulated  by 
the  managers  so  that  the  depositors  receive  all  the  profits  of  the  institu- 
tion, after  deducting  necessary  expenses  and  reserving  a  certain  sum  as 
a  surplus  fund,  which,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  de- 
posits, the  managers  are  authorized  to  gradually  accumulate  and  to 
hold  to  meet  any  contingency  or  loss  by  depreciation  of  securities  or 
otherwise. 

Investments  are  restricted  to  bonds  of  the  United  States;  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  cities,  counties,  etc.,  therein;  bonds  of  other 
States  in  the  United  States,  or  of  any  city  or  county  thereof,  whose  net 
indebtedness  is  limited  by  law  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  property  therein,  and  first  mortgage  bonds  of  railroad  companies 
that  have  paid  dividends  regularly  on  their  capital  stock  for  the  five 
years  preceding,  or  the  consolidated  mortgage  bonds  issued  by  any  such 
company  to  retire  its  entire  bonded  debt. 

Loans  on  personal  securities  cannot  be  made  except  upon  the  addi- 
tional pledge  of  si>ecifled  collaterals  having  a  market  value  margin  of 
twenty  per  cent.  Not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  can 
be  so  loaned.  Mortgage  loans  may  be  made  up  to  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  deposits,  on  real  estate  in  New  Jersey  worth  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  the  amount  loaned  thereon,  but  if  the  real  estate  is  unimproved 
or  unproductive  the  margin  of  value  must  be  seventy  per  cent.  The 
managers  are  required  to  invest  the  moneys  deposited  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  their  receipt,  except  that  for  the  meeting  of  current  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  the  receipts  they  may  keep  an  available  fund  of  not 
exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of  the  deposits,  either  on  hand  or  deposited  on 
call  in  designated  banks  or  trust  companies,  or  loaned  on  demand  on 
specified  coUaterals.  The  aggregate  deposit  of  any  corporation  or 
individual  is  limited  to  five  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  aocmed 
interest,  unless  made  prior  to  1876,  or  by  order  of  a  court  of  record  or 
surrogate. 

The  institutions  must  be  examined  once  in  two  years  and  oftener  if 
deemed  expedient  by  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance. 
Reports  of  condition  on  January  1  and  transactions  lot  the  year  must 
be  filed  annually,  within  one  month  from  said  date,  under  praialty  of 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  day^s  delay,  for  which  the  managers  are 
personally  liable. 

Savings  banks  having  no  capital  stock  are  taxed  upon  all  their  pnp- 
erty  and  valuable  assets,  but  the  depositors  are  exempt  from  taxation 
on  their  personal  estate  to  the  amount  of  their  deposits. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  resources,  deposits  and 
surplus  of  the  Savings  banks  for  each  of  the  last  thirty-one  years,  shown 
in  periods  of  five  years  : 
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Savings  Banks,  1869-1899, 


1869 
1874 
1879 
1884 
1889 
1894. 
1899 


No.  of 
banks. 


14 
42 
87 
29 
34 
26 
26 


Total  resource*. 


$12,402,733 
33,259.613 
16,056,609 
80,076.831 
31,896.809 
37.729.102 
64.719,989 


Afncwnt  due 
depotUort, 


$11,661,869 
80,710,601 
14.993.038 
28,340^391 
39.094,303 
34.366.398 
48.862.878 


SwrpUu 
reported, 

$761,171 
1.898.358 
760.708 
1.761,646 
3.734.818 
8,336,977 
6.666.096 


Trust  Cobipanibs. 

There  are  twenty-three  tmst  companies  in  operation  in  the  State 
and  they  are  becoming  stronger  each  year.  The  deposits  in  the  year 
1898  show  a  gain  for  the  year  of  17,547,089,  or  over  thirty-six  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  total  resoorces  was  over  thirty-three  per  cent.  The 
Hurplus  fund  and  net  undivided  profits,  which  are  practically  the  same, 
together  amount  to  $2,161,143,  being  $614,696  in  excess  of  the  total  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1897.  The  following  table  illostrates  the  growth 
of  trust  companies  from  1889  to  1898 : 


YBAB8. 

No.  of 

eompa- 

niee. 

Capital. 

! 

DepoeiU.       ;    Surplxaand 
\        profile. 

1 

Total 
reeoureee. 

1889 

11 
13 

15 

19 

19 

19 

19 

22 

23 

23 

$861,250 
1,162,500 
1,470,000 
1,696.000 
1.800,350 
1,863,375 
1,920,000 
2,250,830 
2,435.000 
2,856,500 

$3,513,220              ft26H.R51 

$4,888,604 

1890 

4.646,315 

6,507,678 

9,752,510 

9.997,963 

12,184,394 

15,183,158 

17,295,869 

20.876,380 

28,423,471 

373,218 

442,640 

702.468 

788,858 

945.887 

1.070.531 

1,259,984 

1,646.446 

2.161.144 

6.676,190 

1891 

8,919.728 

1892 

12.898.700 

1893 

13,624.013 

1894 

16.949.126 

1895 

19  502  433 

1896 

22.417.128 

1897 

26.269.730 

1898 

34.972.950 

On  January  1,  1899,  the  combined  deposits  of  the  Savings  banks, 
banks  of  discount  and  deposit  and  trust  companies  were  $85,638,592,  an 
increase  of  $12,337,564  over  the  amount  reported  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  resources  were  $101,532,899,  a  gain  of  $14,205,171  over  the 
amount  reported  on  January  1,  1898. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Under  the  colonial  form  of  government,  the  Province  exerdsed  the 
functions  of  a  bank  so  far  as  to  issue  circulating  notes  and  to  make 
loans  to  the  community.  Beginning  in  1723  bills  of  credit  were  issued 
and  made  a  legal  tender,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  general  loan 
office,  charged  with  their  emission,  were  required  to  loan  a  large  {no- 
portion  thereof  on  sufficient  real  estate  security.  This  practice  was 
continued  by  later  acts  of  Assembly,  and  although  large  amounts  of 
these  bills  were  issued  at  different  times  prior  to  the  Revolution,  they 
seem  to  have  been  maintained  at  par,  though  several  attempts  at  in- 
flation were  only  prevented  by  the  negatives  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Province.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  colonial 
currency  would  have  suffered  serious  depreciation  but  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

With  the  growth  of  commerce,  however,  the  need  for  a  bank  be- 
came evident,  and  an  attempt  was  made,  as  may  be  learned  from  a 
speech  made  by  Robert  Morris,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1786, 
to  found  such  an  institution.  He  stated  that  he  and  the  commerdal 
men  of  the  Province  had  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a  bank  prior 
to  the  war,  and  had  established  a  credit  in  Europe  for  that  purpose, 
from  the  execution  of  which  design  they  were  prevented  by  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Thb  First  Banks  Incorporatbd  by  thb  State. 

The  first  bank  to  be  chartered  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  the  plan  for  which  was  devised  by  Robert 
Morris.  This  bank  was  originally  chartered  by  Congress,  December  81, 
1781,  but  doubts  arising  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Continental  Congress 
to  grant  a  bank  charter,  application  was  made  for  State  incorporation, 
which  was  granted  by  the  act  of  April  1,  1782.  Active  hostility  to  the 
bank  soon  develox)ed,  and  the  act  of  incorporation  was  repealed  Sep- 
tember 18,  1785.  The  bank  continued  operations  under  its  Federal 
charter,  and  a  change  in  popular  sentiment  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
a  new  act  of  State  incorporation  on  March  17,  1787.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  it  was  to  endure  for  fourteen  years,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  not  more  than  two  million  doUars. 

As  originally  chartered  by  Congress  this  bank  was  to  have  a  capital 
stock  of  one  hundred  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  $400  each.  The  States 
were  to  receive  its  demand  notes  for  taxes  and  duties,  and  were  re- 
quested not  to  charter  any  other  bank  during  the  pending  war.  The 
bank  began  business  January  7,  1782,  on  which  day  Robert  Morris  paid 
into  its  coffers  $200,000  as  the  subscription  of  the  United  States  to  its 
stock.  Morris  afterwards  said  that,  up  to  September,  1786,  the  other 
subscriptions  to  the  bank  did  not  exceed  $70,000.  In  1784-5  the  Bank 
of  North  America  earned  fourteen  per  cent.,  its  capital  stock  having 
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been  increased  by  $S00,000  in  1784.  Its  Pennsylyania  charter  was  re- 
newed for  ten  years  by  the  act  of  March  28,  1814  (Pamphlet  Laws,  p. 
280),  m  consideration  of  the  payment  to  the  State  of  $120,000,  and  its 
charter  was  again  extended  to  April  1,  1847,  by  act  of  March  21,  1825. 
This  institntion  is  still  in  existence  as  a  National  bank,  bearing,  how- 
ever, its  original  title  by  special  permission  of  Cong^ress.  Its  present 
capital  is  $1,000,000;  surplus,  $1,300,000.* 

The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated  by  act  of  March  30, 
1793,  for  twenty  years.  This  bank  was  to  be  to  Pennsylvania  what  the 
Bank  of  the  (Jnited  States  was  to  the  nation.  The  State  subscribed  for 
one-third  of  the  stock,  and  branches  were  established  at  Harrisbuig, 
Reading,  Easton,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburg,  but  these  were  discontinued 
about  1810.  In  that  year  the  State  held  a  million  dollars  of  the  stock, 
and  in  1813,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  a  million  and  a  half.  In 
1796  a  serious  defalcation,  amounting  to  $110,000,  with  overdrafts  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000  more,  was  discovered  in  the  affairs  of  this  bank. 
This  iostitution  was  rechartered  for  twenty  years,  from  March  4,  1813, 
by  the  act  of  February  14,  1810.  By  the  act  of  March  20,  1810  (P.  L., 
p.  187)  it  was  provided  that  whenever  the  money  in  the  State  treasury 
should  exceed  $30,000,  the  Governor  was  directed  to  invest  the  surplus 
in  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  provided 
that  no  investment  be  made  at  any  one  time  for  less  than  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  This  bank  failed  and  went  into  bankruptcy  in 
1857,  its  stock  being  at  that  time  largely  held  by  charitable  associations, 
trustees,  guardians,  etc. 

The  Philadelphia  Bank  was  chartered  by  the  act  of  March  5,  1804, 
its  capital  stock  not  to  exceed  two  million  dollars,  and  its  charter  ex- 
tended to  May,  1839,  by  the  act  of  March  28,  1823. 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chartered 
by  the  act  of  March  16,  1809,  its  capital  stock  not  to  exceed  $1,250,000. 
It  is  still  in  existence  and  has  been  the  financial  agent  of  the  State  for 
many  years. 

Tlie  act  of  March  28,  1808  (P.  L.,  p.  185)  provided  that  the  mem- 
bers of  all  banking  associations,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  within 
the  Commonwealth  should  be  individually  liable  for  all  the  debts  of 
their  respective  associations,  but  this  provision  was  repealed  by  Section 
5  of  the  act  of  March  20,  1810  (P.  L.,  p.  179).  Banking  companies  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  other  States  were  forbidden  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Pennsylvania  by  the  said  act  of  1808,  and  a  supplement  of  1810 
to  said  act  totally  forbade  any  unincorporated  banking  association  from 
receiving  deposits,  discounting  notes  or  issuing  notes  for  circulation. 
This  inhibition  was  suspended  by  the  act  of  March  21,  1814,  but  was 
revived,  so  far  as  the  issuing  of  notes  was  concerned,  by  the  act  of  March 
22,  1817.     The  entire  act  of  1810  revived  at  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 

♦  A  more  extended  history  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  work. 
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visions  of  the  act  of  1814  in  1825,  bat  it  was  finally  repealed  by  the  act 
of  April  3, 1841  (P.  L.,  p.  143). 

The  banks  above  named  rH>nstitated  the  principal  inoorporated  banks 
in  Pennsylvania  np  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  21, 
1814.  In  1813,  and  for  many  years  subsequent  thereto,  the  State  held 
-shares  of  stock  in  domestic  banks  as  follows  :  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
$1,500,000;  Philadelphia  Bank,  $523,300;  Farmersand  Mechanics',  $85,- 
400;  total,  $2,108,700. 

On  these  shares  the  State  received  $200,404  in  dividends  for  the 
fiscal  year  1813,  constituting  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  revenues  of 
the  Commonwealth.  On  the  sale  of  the  Staters  bank  stock  in  1843 
the  same  was  found  to  have  paid  an  average  of  nearly  six  per  centum 
per  annum  from  1821  to  1843,  and  much  more  at  an  earlier  date. 

Before  discussing  the  act  of  March  21, 1814,  and  the  marked  changes 
in  the  system  of  State  banking  which  it  inaugurated,  it  may  be  weU 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  and  its  pec^le 
at  about  that  date.  Governor  Snyder,  in  his  message  of  December 
10,  1813,  said  : 

"  Our  treasury  is  more  full  than  on  any  former  period,  and  the  receipts  of  last 
year  greater  than  those  of  any  former  year ;  in  the  treasary  remains  *  *  *  an 
unexpended  balance  of  more  than  1^^,000/^ 

Despite  the  war  then  in  progress  the  general  financial  oonditioo 
seems  to  have  been  good.  The  banks  of  Pennsylvania  were  few  in 
number  and  apparently  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  A  committee  of 
the  Legislature  appointed  to  examine  the  banks  in  which  the  State 
was  a  stockholder  reported  as  follows,  in  1812  : 


Paper 
istued. 

$1,425,203 
713,309 
814.730 

NoteM 

mutually 

held.' 

Oaeh. 

JMpoHU. 

BtlU 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  Bank 

$506,266 
231.045 
337,752 

$1,071,136 
305,861 
345.696 

$1,697,666 
734.671 
927.612 

8,87s.  iSO 

Farmers  A  Mechanics'  Bank 

8349,980 

Total 

$2,943,242 

$1,075,963 

$1,722,682 

$2,859,949 

$io.8n.7i& 

*  Dedactlnc  the  notes  mntually  held  from  the  psper  issaed,  there  remains  $1,867,87$— 
the  actual  amount  of  circulation. 


It  is  true — to  anticipate  a  little — that  the  Presidents  of  the  following 
banks,  viz.,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
the  Philadelphia  Bank,  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics*  Bank,  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mechanics*  Bank  united,  on 
August  31.  1814,  in  a  card  to  the  public,  explaining  that  owing  to  the 
fact  that  foreign  balances  could  not  be  paid  in  our  own  products  daring 
the  pending  war.  but  must  be  paid  in  specie,  there  had,  for  a  long  time, 
been  a  heavy  drain  on  the  banks,  which  had  been  increased  by  a  *' timde 
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in  British  Gk>veniment  bills  of  exchange,"  and  hence,  to  prevent  the 
farther  exportation  of  gold,  they  preferred  to  voluntarily  suspend  si>ecie 
payment  then,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  do  so  when  the  country  was 
drained  of  all  coin.     They  promised  to  resume  as  soon  as  possible. 

Despite  this  suspension,  the  credit  of  the  banks  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  greatly  impaired,  and  the  general  outlook  seemed  much 
better  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  war  and  its 
resulting  evils. 

PROVISIOir  FOR  THB  INCORPORATION  OP  EXISTINa  BANKS. 

Such  bemg  the  then  existent  conditions,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
demand  that  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  March  21,  1814,  providing 
for  the  incorporation  of  forty-one  banks  with  an  aggregate  capitaliza- 
tion of  some  seventeen  million  dollars.  Nothing  appears  to  show  that 
there  was  any  lack  of  banking  facilities,  and  it«is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  existing  banks  issued  sufficient  notes  for  purposes  of  circulation.  It 
therefore  seems  probable  that  the  opponents  of  this  measure  were  in 
the  right  when  they  claimed  that  there  was  no  popular  demand  for  its 
passage,  and  that  it  was  a  piece  of  Jobbery,  engineered  by  si>eculators. 

A  similar  bill  had  been  x>S'Ssed  by  both  Houses  in  1813,  but  it  had 
been  vetoed  and  defeated  by  Governor  Snyder.  He  also  vetoed  the  act 
of  1814,  but  it  was  passed  over  his  negative.  Before  citing  the  act  the 
following  is  quoted  from  his  veto  message : 

''  It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained  that  immense  sums  of  specie  have  been  drawn  from 
the  banks  in  Pennsylvania  and  certain  other  States  to  pay  balances  for  British  goods 
which  eastern  mercantile  cupidity  has  smuggled  into  the  United  States.  The  demand 
for  specie  has,  in  consequence,  been  and  still  is  so  great  that  banks  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  some  ot lier  parts  have  stopped  discounting  any  new  paper.  I  ask  a  patriotic 
Ixigislature,  Is  this  an  auspicious  era  to  try  so  vast  an  experiment  ?  Shall  we  increase 
this  pressure?  Shall  we  indirectly  aid  our  external  and  internal  enemies  to  destroy 
our  funds  and  embarrass  the  Government  by  the  creating  of  forty-one  new  banks, 
which  must  have  recourse  for  specie  to  that  much-exhausted  source  ?  Is  there,  at 
this  time,  an  intelligent  man  in  Pennsylvania  who  believes  that  a  bank  note  of  any 
description  is  the  representative  of  specie  ?  Is  there  no  just  ground  for  fear  that  the 
knowledge  that  forty-one  new  banks,  having  a  nominal  capital  of  more  than  si^ven- 
teen  million  dollars,  upon  the  bare  payment  of  one-fifth  part  shall  have  the  right 
(inclination  to  do  so  cannot  be  doubted  under  the  predominant  spirit  of  speculation) 
to  throw  into  circulation  an  overwhelming  flood  of  paper,  will  totally  destroy  the  re- 
maining confidence  in  that  medium,  and  will  not  the  hoarding  of  specie  and  a  ruin- 
ous depreciation  of  bank  notes  be  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  ?  *• 

Gexkral  Provisions  of  thk  Act  of  1814. 

The  act  of  March  21,  1814  fP.  L.,  p.  154),  above  referred  to,  entitled 
*'An  Act  Regulating  Banks,"  provided  that  Pennsylvania  should  be 
divided  into  twenty-seven  banking  districts.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
constituted  one  district,  to  be  entitled  to  three  banks;  the  remainder  of 
Philadelphia  county  formed  another  district  with  two  banks;  Lancas- 
ter county  another  with  five  banks,  and  so  on ;  the  twenty-seven  dis- 
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triots  to  have  forty-one  banks.  The  names  of  the  different  banks  and 
the  amounts  of  their  capital  stocks,  respectively,  were  given  in  the  act 
and  commissioners  were  named  for  each  bank,  to  receive  sabscriptions 
to  the  stock. 

The  act  provided  that  **  the  present  stockholders  in  the  Mechanics^ 
Bank,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  the  Commercial  Bank, 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Bank  of  Northern  Liberties,  the  Farmers*  Bank, 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  Chambersburg  Bank  shall,  by  the  commissioners 
named  for  said  banks,  be  taken  and  considered  as  subscribers  thereto 
so  far  as  the  amount  of  stock  respectively  and  bonaflde  held  by  them.** 

When  half  the  maximum  number  of  shares  was  subscribed  for,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  thereof  was  paid  in,  the  banks  were 
to  receive  letters  patent. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  banks  might  not  owe  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  their  paid-in  capital  stock.  The  rate  of  discount 
was  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  for  thirty  days.  Dividends 
were  to  be  declared  at  least  twice  a  year,  in  November  and  May,  but 
the  amount  thereof  was  not  to  exceed  the  net  profits  of  each  bank. 
The  banks  could  hold  real  estate  necessary  for  the  convenient  transac- 
tion of  their  business,  and  such  as  might  have  been  bonaflde  mortgaged 
or  conveyed  to  them  in  satisfaction  of  debts  previously  contracted,  but 
banks  outside  of  Philadelphia  were  not  to  pay  more  than  $90,000  for 
their  banking  houses,  and  banks  in  Philadelphia  were  not  to  pay  more 
than  950,000  therefor.  No  bank  was  to  deaJ  or  trade  in  any  manner 
in  any  merchandise,  nor  might  any  bank  purchase  any  stock  whatso- 
ever, except  its  own  stock,  or  the  stock  of  other  incorporated  banks  in 
Pennsylvania,  Treasury  notes  or  public  stock  of  the  United  States  or 
any  loan  proposed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  stock 
in  any  of  the  incorporated  companies  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  and  inland  navigation ;  provided,  the  stock  and  Treas- 
ury notes  so  purchased  and  loans  so  made  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  at  no  time  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  stock  of  the  bank; 
**and  the  said  several  corporations  shall  not  deaJ  or  trade  in  any  thing 
but  bills  of  exchange,  gold  or  silver  bullion  and  in  the  stock  and  Treas- 
ury notes  aforesaid.^*  The  banks  were  not  to  issue  notes  of  a  smaller 
denomination  than  five  doUars.  The  issue  of  notes  in  the  nature  of 
bank  notes  by  individuals  or  corporations  not  formed  for  banking  was 
forbidden. 

A  tax  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  dividends  declared  by 
the  banks  during  the  year  was  imposed  for  State  purposes,  to  be  in- 
creased to  eight  per  cent,  should  said  banks  at  any  time  be  relieved 
from  the  tax  on  bank  circulation  imposed  by  the  United  States  in  17^. 

By  Section  15  of  the  act  the  officers  of  each  bank  were  required  to 
transmit  to  the  Auditor-General,  annually  in  the  month  of  December, 
a  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  their  bank,  the  amount  and 
rate  of  dividends,  etc.,  said  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
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bgr  the  Audttor^tonenJL  In  1816  thirty-flye  ImuiIdi  mte  in  eslileoee^ 
formed  under  the  proyisbma  of  this  aet,  and  the  following  rtntJaHei 
thereof  are  given  for  said  jear: 

OH>ttiaitookoftliIit]r4lTelMiiln,foniiediiiideri^            fSjIMUli 

OMtiUitookof  Buikaf  FemMyiTsnte XM^OSO 

CSMtnlitookof  Buikaf  PhilMlelpliiA 1,«XMM10 

Ctepltel  itook  of  Jnmnen  and  Meohanlos*  Bulk mjOQO 

Gapltei  sloek  of  tbirty-elgfat  tenki I74UMM 

Deposits |74n3» 

Due  from  other  iMUikB. S,M8C1B0 

Notes  in  eirouUition ^....  8,lSU0nr 

Loans  and  dlsooonts. mjDijm 

gpeoie.. Mttjn 

United  States  and  otber  stocks tjm.'m 

Real  property TOtijUM 

Notes  of  other  banks wijBK 

Doe  other  banks tJsnjitB 

Total m^ajm   * 

Financial  Distrbss,  1816-1890. 

There  was  great  financial  distress  in  the  years  1816  to  1890.  At  tiiis 
distance  of  time  the  nmneroos  causes  therefor  seem  plain,  bat  the  main 
blame  was  then  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  country.  A  Conneetieiit 
paper  of  the  period  pithily  stated  the  causes  for  the  distresses  of  tibe 
time  as  follows: 

**  Why  is  the  commiinity  so  much  embarrassed  ? 

Because  banks  lend  money  that  they  have  not  got  to  lend, 
And  because  people  spend  money  they  have  not  got  to  spend. 

Bemedy: 


Own  the  money  before  you  lend  it ' 
Earn  the  money  before  you  spend  it !  ** 


Doubtless  the  troubles  of  the  time  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  reck- 
less banking,  over-issue  of  bank  notes,  etc.,  but  we  find  the  bankers  of 
the  country  assembling  in  convention  at  Philadelphia  on  August  6, 
1816,  and  agreeing  to  resume  specie  payments  in  July,  1817,  and  the 
representatives  of  twenty-three  Pennsylvania  banks,  meeting  at  Harris- 
burg  on  September  12,  resolved  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  Philadel- 
phia convention.  Accordingly  specie  payments  were  resumed  in  1817, 
but  in  1820  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  that  the  convertibility 
of  bank  notes  with  specie,  since  resumption,  had  been  more  nominal 
than  reaL 

On  March  22,  1817,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  issue  of  notes 
in  the  nature  of  bank  notes  by  others  than  corporations  formed  for 
banking.  This  was  an  amplification,  as  to  the  issue  of  notes  for  circu- 
lation, of  the  earlier  act  of  1810. 

The  clamor  against  banks  not  yet  abating,  the  act  of  March  29, 1819, 
provided  that  any  bank  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
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1814  which  should  refuse  to  pay  its  notes,  on  demand,  in  specie,  should 
forfeit  its  charter,  but  still  be  liable,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  for  its 
debts.  The  fact  of  the  refusal  of  the  bank  to  so  pay  its  notes  was  to  be 
proven  before  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  who  was  to  certify 
the  same  to  the  Governor,  who  was  then  to  issue  his  proclamation  dis- 
solving the  bank.  Section  6  provided  that  the  President  or  Cashier  of 
any  such  bank  should,  under  a  penalty  of  ^5,  whenever  specie  payment 
was  refused  of  a  note  of  the  bank,  endorse  on  the  note  the  date  when 
presented,  and  the  note  was  then  to  bear  interest  at  six  per  centum  per 
annum  until  paid.  These  provisions  were  amplified  in  the  subsequent 
act  of  March  25,  1824. 

In  his  message  of  December  10,  1819,  the  Governor  refers  to  this  act 
stating  that  while  no  banks  have  been  dissolved  under  its  provisions, 
*'it  is  probable  that  their  operations  may  have  been  in  some  degree 
influenced  by  it.  It  is  understood  that  several  of  them  have  not  been 
able  to  maintain  their  issues  of  paper  upon  a  specie  basis,  and  the 
stockholders  have  determined  to  wind  up  and  dissolve  their  institu- 
tions." 

**The  Democratic  Press,"  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  September  pre- 
ceding, reports  the  suspension  of  eleven  banks,  six  of  which  were  in 
process  of  dissolution,  with  a  probability  that  the  others  would  also  dis- 
solve, and  in  February,  1820,  the  State  Treasurer  reported  that  the 
charters  of  five  specified  banks  had  been  declared  forfeited. 

The  hard  times  of  the  preceding  years  having  in  a  measure  passed 
away,  in  December,  1821,  the  notes  of  all  the  Philadelphia  banks  were 
quoted  at  par,  while  those  of  the  majority  of  the  country  banks  were 
quoted  at  discounts  varying  from  one-half  to  one  and  a-half  per  oent.» 
only. 

The  charters  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1814  were 
to  endure  for  ten  years.  In  1823  a  bill  to  rechartcr  such  of  the  banks 
of  1814  as  were  then  in  existence  was  defeated,  but  a  similar  measure 
became  a  law  on  March  25,  1824.  This  act  substantially  re-enacted  the 
main  features  of  the  act  of  1814  and  those  of  the  acts  of  1817  and  1819, 
with  some  changes.  The  tax  on  bank  dividends  was  raised  from  six 
to  eight  per  cent.  The  charters  of  twenty-two  banks,  all  that  survived 
of  those  formed  under  the  act  of  1814  (except  one  bank  the  charter  of 
which  had  been  extended  by  special  act  in  1823),  were  renewed  by  this 
act  of  1824. 

In  1825  the  reports  of  twenty-five  banks  were  transmitted  to  the 
Legislature,  showing  the  following  aggregates  :  Capital  stock,  98,254,- 
611  ;  notes  in  circulation,  $3,222,376  ;  specie,  |1, 470, 613. 

The  amount  of  circulating  medium  in  1826,  as  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature,  v/as  as  follows  :  Philadelphia  bank  notes, 
$2,054,368  ;  other  banks,  $1,420,519.  These  amounts,  with  an  esti* 
mate  of  the  specie  of  all  the  bank.s,  were  estimated  to  aggregate  foar 
millions. 
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The  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  by  this  time  fully  committed  to  its 
great  plan  for  internal  improvements,  which  promised  so  well,  but 
which  ultimately  brought  the  Commonwealth  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
From  1825  to  1853  the  State  expended  some  ninety  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  construction  of  internal  improvements,  receiving  during  the  same 
period  about  twenty-flve  millions  from  toUs,  etc.,  leaving  it  with  an  in- 
debtedness in  1844  of  some  forty  millions ;  and  these  works,  built  at  such 
an  immense  cost,  were  afterwards  sold  for  eleven  millions  on  the  longest 
time  and  easiest  terms  imaginable.  While  the  railroads  and  canals 
were  being  built,  however,  and  the  State  was  merrily  borrowing  on 
every  hand,  times  were  almost  necessarily  good. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor-General  to  the  Legislature  for  1833  showed 
a  total  banking  capital  of  117,061,944;  notes  in  circulation  (10,336,251 ; 
deposits,  17,708,764;  specie  on  hand,  92,898,145;  discounts,  $29,968,408, 
real  estate,  f  1,216,212.  In  1834  bank  capital  in  Philadelphia,  exclusive 
of  that  of  the  United  States  Bank,  was  f  12, 812, 875 ;  country  bank  capital, 
$4,966,689. 

The  act  of  April  1,  1835  (P.  L.,  p.  99)  increased  the  tax  on  bank 
dividends  according  to  a  sliding  scale,  beginning  with  a  tax  of  eight 
per  cent,  on  all  dividends  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.,  and  concluding 
with  a  tax  of  eleven  per  cent,  on  all  dividends  in  excess  of  eight  per 
cent.  ♦ 

Although  the  revenues  of  the  State  aside  from  loans  were  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  charge  of  the  Commonwealth's  loans,  the 
credit  of  Pennsylvania  was  at  its  best  in  1836.  Pennsylvania  five  per 
cent,  bonds  sold  for  105,  while  stock  of  the  Bank  of  North  America 
was  selling  for  ^50. 75,  and  stock  of  tfie  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  at  $518.75. 

There  were  in  1836  seventeen  banks  in  Philadelphia,  and  thirty-two 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  report 
to  the  Legislature  for  1836  :  Capital  stock,  city  banks,  $51,180,205; 
country  banks,  $7,046,630;  total,  $58,226,835  (this  vast  increase  in  bank 
capital  over  the  amount  reported  for  1833  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  a  State  bank  with  a 
capital  of  $35,  (00, 000,  to  be  referred  to  later  on) ;  notes  in  circulation, 
$47,148,630;  deposits,  $14,188,753;  specie,  $6,565,869;  discounts,  $96,- 
531,150;  real  estate,  $1,195,327. 

Bajvk  of  the  United  States  Becomes  a  State  Bank. 

The  flush  times  of  1836  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  grant- 
ing of  a  State  charter  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — the  national 

*  From  this  point  forward  legislation  involving  bank  taxation  was  so  frequent 
and  of  such  a  complicated  character  that  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  of  a 
diacuraion  thereof.  For  a  full  account  of  bank  taxation  in  Pennsylvania  the  reader 
Is  referred  to  the  writer's  "Taxation  for  State  Purposes  in  Pennsylvania,"  Kay  k 
Bro.,  Phila.,  or  to  an  address  upon  bank  taxation  in  that  State,  also  by  the  writer 
hereof,  read  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Bankers*  Associa- 
tion, in  July,  18W,  and  published  in  the  Bankers*  Maoazihb  for  Auflrust,  18B8. 
29 
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duvterof  wiifefa  wm  aboot  to  expire— bj  die  aiet  of  Pelinimiy  18, 18M. 
flectioo  6  of  that  set  prorided  that,  in  eonnderBtioQ  of  die  priflk^H 
gimnted  by  die  set  mod  in  lien  q4  mXk  taxes  on  diridends,  the  bank 
rfiocild  paj  the  State  two  millioo  doDan  at  thirtj  dajs*  notice.  It  was 
also  to  adranee  on  a  permanent  loan,  at  foor  or  Htc  per  eent.,  the  som 
of  95,000,000,  reimboreaUe  in  186a  If  the  interest  should  be  fixed  at 
fire  per  eent.  the  bank  was  to  pay  a  premiam  of  ten  per  cent. ;  if  four 
per  eent,  tiien  no  premium  was  to  be  exacted.  This  was  not  aD. 
Wheoerer  required  by  law,  the  bank  was  to  make  the  State  a  tempo- 
rary loan  of  a  million  at  four  per  eent.  for  not  nK>re  than  a  year,  it  was 
to  make  specified  subseriptions  to  the  stock  of  certain  eorporatiooa,  and, 
finally,  it  was  to  pay  $500,000  for  school  purposes  on  June  15,  ISSfi,  and 
9100,000  annoaUy  thereafter  for  the  same  purpose.  From  1895  to  1840 
die  bank  paid  the  State  three  milli(m  dollars  in  five  installments. 

Hard  as  these  terms  were,  the  act  of  1836  did  not  paas  withoot 
strong  opposition,  and  it  left  an  aftermath  of  charges  of  ootraptlon, 
counter  charges,  inyestigatioDs,  etc.  However,  the  bank^s  money  was 
Tery  acceptable  to  the  State,  as  was  also  the  sum  of  (2,867,514  reoeiTed 
from  the  United  States  on  the  division  of  the  surplus  in  the  National 
Treasury,  among  the  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  CkmgresB 
of  June  23,  1836.  It  was  an  apparently  prosperous  year,  therefofe, 
that  expired  on  December  31,  1836,  but  evil  days  were  at  hand. 

Thb  Panic  of  1837— AoiTATioir  Agadtst  Basies. 

There  was  great  stringency  in  the  money  market  eariy  in  March, 
1887.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
firms  failed  in  New  York  city  from  March  1  to  April  18.  Finally,  on 
May  10,  1837,  the  New  York  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  and 
their  example  was  promptly  followed  by  the  other  banks  of  the  country. 
Then,  as  in  1816-17,  the  blame  for  all  the  distresses  of  the  country  was 
laid  upon  the  banlLB.  A  town  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
May  22^  1837,  at  which  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  banks  were 
pASfMHl,  and  the  delegates  to  the  State  Constitutional  Conventioii  then 
in  MCMMion  at  llarrisburg  were  adjured  *'  to  introduce  Into  our  new  eon- 
stitution  the  most  positive  and  peremptory  provisions  against  the  mad 
spirit  of  cri'ating  banks,  corporations  and  monopolies,  which  has  here- 
tofore exiDtod  in  this  State/'  To  anticipate  a  little,  it  may  be  here 
statiHl  that  thin  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  amendments  to  the  State 
couNtitution,  promulgated  February  22^  1838,  included  the  following: 

Art.  1,  S<M\  2r».  *'  No  (M)rporato  body  shall  b©  hereafter  created,  renewed  or  ex- 
ti^iidiNl  with  iNiiiktiiKor  distHmntiiifir  privilefres  without  six  months*  previous  notice 
of  thriippllcutlnn  for  thu  Humo,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  nor 
n\ui\\  any  rhurtcr  for  the  pun><>i*o  afort'said  Ih*  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty 
y«*iin«,  and  t^vcry  Hiuh  cliartor  Mhall  contain  a  olauso  ri'serving  to  the  Legialatore  the 
powiT  to  alter,  revokf*  or  annul  the  same  whenever  in  their  opinion  it  may  be  injnn- 
«MiH  to  the  elttKeUM  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  such  manner,  however,  that  no  injnstkw 
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iksB  be  done  ttie  oorpoimton.    Nolaw  berMfler  enaoM  itell  cniie^iiMVcr«H 
tmd  file  ohaiter  of  moie  tluui  one  oofpontioii." 

The  pityvirioiiis  eontdned  fn  tliii  Motion  now  form  i^^  OertJOM 
10  and  11,  of  Aiticlo  16,  of  the  proeont  oonstltatlon. 

To  TCtnm  to  the  sal^eot  of  the  roqwiMion  of  i^eele  pajment  hi 
1887.  An  anti-hank  convention  waa  held  at  Harrisborg  on  July  4, 
1887,  whieh  i«oed  an  addien  to  the  people  of  Hie  Slate,  hi  whieh  all 
the  troaUee  of  Uie  time  were  attributed  to  *'an  nneheeked  andmieon- 
trolled  hanking  syetom.'*  The  distrenee  of  tibe  daj  are  let  fortti  at 
follows : 

« If  we  timi  to  the  streets  of  oar  cities  tt  [theflnandaldJstreiB]  is  prodtlmed  in 
language  not  to  be  mistaken.  If  we  traTerse  oar  oanals  and  railroads  we  find  the 
'panic'  prophecy  falflUed ;  they  are  indeed  a  barren  waste  and  bear  the  JndeiJfcie 
marin  of  prematare  desertion  and  decay." 

The  banks  aeem  to  have  recoyered  rapidly  from  tibe  efleeta  of  tiie 
erisia  of  1887,  if  the  *' Philadelphia  Herald"  of  January,  1888  be  ric^t 
fai  its  oontention,  whieh  it  supported  by  elaborate  statisties,  that  on 
November  80, 1887,  the  banks  of  Pennsyhrania  had  '^  one  didlar  of  Im- 
mediate resonroes  for  every  dollar  of  immediate  liabilities.'* 

To  December  2, 1887,  seventy-eic^t  banks  had  been  eharteied  hf 
Pennsylvania  since  its  organization  as  a  State. 

COICPULSORY  RBSUMFnON  OF  SPBCIB  PATMBHTS. 

On  July  10,  1888,  GoverDor  Ritner  undertook  to  compel  the  banks 
to  resume  specie  payment  by  means  of  a  proclamation  issued  on  that 
date,  ordering  resumption  on  August  13, 1888.  By  a  general  agreement 
of  banks  throughout  the  country  specie  payments  were  resumed  on  that 
date,  without  any  excitement  and  with  no  runs  on  the  banks,  but  this 
action  was  premature,  and  in  October,  1839,  the  Pennsylvania  banks 
suspended  payments  again.  On  October  83,  1839,  the  PhUadeli^iia 
banks  united  in  an  address  to  the  people  explaining  why  they  had  sus- 
pended, stating  that  the  original  suspension  in  1887  was  caused  by  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  that 
the  resumption  of  August,  1838,  was  premature. 

The  New  York  banks  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  PhikuM- 
phia  banks  in  suspending,  but  those  of  the  South  and  West  generally 
did  so.  There  was  much  recrimination  passed  between  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  banks  over  the  suspension  of  the  latter.  The  "Na- 
tional Gazette  "  of  November  7,  1839,  not  only  justifies  the  Pennsylva* 
nia  banks  in  their  action,  but  adds: 

*'  We  cannot  but  view  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  New  York  banks  adhere  to 
their  resolution  to  continue  specie  payment  as  a  kind  of  fanaticisiii,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  of  rashness,  which  opposes  itself  both  to  reason  and  ezpefience.*' 

The  clamor  against  the  banks  was  resumed,  and  Governor  Porter 
was  importuned  on  every  hand  to  compel  the  banks  to  resume,  by 
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proclamation,  as  Gk>yemor  Ritner  had  done,  bat  he  declined,  and  gave 
his  reasons  for  so  doing  in  a  message  of  Febniary  1, 1840.  The  Legi»- 
latnre,  however,  passed,  and  Governor  Porter  signed,  the  act  of  April 
8,  1840,  feqoiring  the  banks  to  resame  on  or  before  Jannary  15,  1841, 
providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  their  charters  if  they  did  not,  and  levy* 
ing  a  tribnte  of  $3,000,000  on  the  banks,  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  to  the 
State,  in  consideration  of  the  State  not  forfeiting  their  charters,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1824,  for  having  suspended  specie  payments. 

A  special  report  to  the  Legislature  made  by  tlie  Auditor-Gteneral  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  specifically  requiring  this  precise  Informa- 
tion, showed  that  two  marquises,  eight  counts  and  ooantesses,  two 
earls,  two  lords  and  twenty-eight  knights,  barons  and  baronets  were 
stockholders  in  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  May,  1840,  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  stock  sold  for 
72i  in  New  York  and  at  78  in  Philadelphia. 

The  State  was  now  practically  at  the  end  of  its  resources.  It  was  at 
last  apparent  that  the  income  from  the  State  works  would  never  repay 
the  money  expended  on  them,  and  that,  if  the  State  debt  was  to  be  paid, 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  must  tax  themselves  to  pay  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  act  of  June  11,  1840  (P.  L.,  p.  612)  was  [passed,  very  inad- 
equate in  its  provisions,  but  yet  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Failure  of  the  United  States  Bank. 

Specie  payments  were  resumed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  April  3,  1840,  on  January  15,  1841,  but  only  for  twenty  days, 
for  on  February  4, 1841,  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  cloeed 
its  doors  after  having  paid  out  in  the  redemption  of  its  notes  more  than 
six  million  dollars  in  specie  in  the  said  twenty  days.  The  other  Phila- 
delphia banks  followed  its  example,  as  did  other  Pennsylvania,  the 
Delaware  and  some  other  banks.  The  directors  of  the  United  States 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

**  Whertaty  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  its  pledge  to  tbe 
public,  has  made  a  fair  and  bona  fide  effort  to  resame  and  maintain  specie  payments 
ever  since  January  15  last,  having  paid  out  an  amount  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  six 
million  dollars  in  coin  or  specie  funds ;  and 

WherttUy  The  efforts  to  maintain  specie  payment  by  this  bank  have  been  ren- 
dered  abortive  by  the  intentional  accumulation  and  enforcement  of  its  instant  Uabfi- 
ities ;  therefore, 

Betolfiedy  That  this  bank  is  under  the  necessity  for  the  present  of  flnapending  wpt- 
cie  payments,^'  etc. 

Two  weeks  afterwards  the  stock  of  the  bank  sold  for  2H  to  98  in 
New  York.  It  was  stated  that  eleven  millions  in  cash  and  spede  funds 
were  paid  out  during  this  futile  attempt  to  resume  specie  payments. 

The  banks  of  Pennsylvania  were  now  in  a  very  serious  podtJon, 
since,  under  the  terms  of  the  stringent  act  of  1840  their  charten  were 
confiscate.    Various  memorials  for  relief  were  presented  by  tbem  tottie 
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Legislature,  and  amoDg  these  was  that  of  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania.  From  this  document  it  is  learned  that  that  institution 
had,  in  the  brief  term  of  its  existence  as  a  State  bank,  paid  to  or  for 
the  Commonwealth  as  follows: 

Bonus  to  the  State,  inoludinff  five  annual  payments  of  $100,000  to 

school  fund $3,088,081 

Suheorlption  to  the  railroad,  navigation  and  turnpike  companies, 

required  by  charter 41A,000 

Lent  to  the  State  at  different  times  since  November,  1880 8,080,000 

Voluntary  subscriptions  for  promoting  the  public  works. 0TB,7S0 

Total $18,000,481 

At  the  time  the  bank  finally  suspended  payment  it  was  said  to  have 
had  notes  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  (2,800,000,  and  deposits,  at 
all  points,  of  (1,100,000.  To  dispose  finally  of  the  subject  of  the  United 
States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  it  may  be  here  stated  that  the  directors 
of  the  said  bank  made  a  final  assignment  on  September  4, 1841,  agree- 
ably to  the  permission  contained  in  Sections  18  to  25  of  the  act  of  May 
4, 1841.  In  December  following  its  stock  sold  at  four  oents.  Its  affairs 
were  not  finally  closed  out  until  1853.* 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  greatest  financial  institutions  of  this,  or 
any  other,  century.  It  was  perhaps  well  that  it  should  cease  to  exist. 
Its  influence  in  politics  was  vast,  and  doubtless  often  exerted  to  cor- 
rupt ;  yet  it  was  a  great  and  in  many  respects  a  wise  institution ;  it  en- 
gineered the  finances  of  the  country  with  much  skill,  under  its  various 
charters  for  many  years,  and  it  finally  fell,  bravely  struggling,  the  vic- 
tim of  most  ignoble  foes. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  its  master  mind,  did  not  long  survive  the  bank  with 
which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated.  He  died  on  February  27, 1844, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  He  had  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
institation  in  1839.  Few  men  have  ever  been  more  recklessly  calumni- 
ated. A  man  of  strict  integrity,  at  any  rate  in  his  later  years,  he  prob- 
ably was  not :  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  his  morals  were  quite  as  good 
as  those  of  his  persecutors. 

Banks  Rrlibvbd  by  thb  Act  of  May  4,  1841. 

The  Pennsylvania  banks  were  relieved  from  their  perilous  position 
by  Section  17  of  the  act  of  May  4,  1841  (P.  L.,  p.  307),  which  repealed 
the  act  of  April  23,  1840,  and  further  provided  that  **A11  provisions  of 
any  other  act  of  Assembly  heretofore  passed  or  of  any  act  of  incorpor- 
ation providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  any  charter  for  or  by  reason  of  the 
non-payment  of  liabilities  on  demand,  be  suspended  until  further  legis- 
lative action.^* 

This  act  of  May  4,  1841,  which  was  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto, 
further  provided  for  the  borrowing  of  three  million  dollars.     The  banks 

*  The  history  of  the  TToited  States  Bank  bein^  elsewhere  fgiven  in  this  volume,  no 
reference  to  that  institution  is  made  prior  to  ita  inoorporation  as  a  State  l>ank. 
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of  the  Commonwealth  were  to  he  permitted  to  snhscrihe  to  the  stoek  to 
he  issued  to  this  amount,  and,  on  depositing  said  stock  with  the  Audi- 
tor-Gtoneral,  they  were  to  he  authorized  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount 
thereof.  The  holders  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  of  theee 
notes,  on  presenting  them  to  the  hanks  issuing  them,  respeotiTely,  were 
to  receive  orders  upon  the  Auditor-General  for  certificates  of  stoek  to 
the  amount  of  their  notes.  The  hanks  were  to  receive  one  per  eent. 
interest  on  these  notes  until  redeemed  in  stock.  The  notes  were  to  be 
issued  upon  the  credit  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  were 
known  as  '*  relief  notes."  Their  issue  was  a  wretched  piece  of  finan- 
ciering (the  idea  of  which  was  probably  remotely  suggested  by  the  Gen- 
eral Banking  Act  of  New  York,  of  April  18,  1838,  the  prototype  of  the 
National  banking  system),  and  the  relief  notes  depreciated  so  rapidly 
that  they  were  at  a  discount  of  from  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  in  1842. 
The  issue  of  these  notes  amounted  to  (2,186,550. 

The  act  of  March  12,  1842,  required  the  banks  to  resume  speoie  pay- 
ments forthwith.  If  they  refused  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie,  on  de- 
mand, their  directors  were  to  be  forced  by  summary  process  to  make 
assignments  of  all  their  property  for  the  benefit  of  all  their  creditors. 
Luckily,  by  this  time  the  banks  had  contracted  their  operations  so  that 
it  was  possible  for  most  of  them  to  comply  with  the  law. 

In  1843  the  bank  capital  of  the  State,  not  including  the  ei^iital  of 
certain  suspended  banks,  was  (16, 868, 555,  as  against  $17,061,944  in 
1833,  ten  years  before,  while  the  discounts  in  1843  were  (16,038,916,  as 
against  (29,968,408  in  1833.  So  much  had  the  financial  troubles  of  the 
past  six  years  contracted  banking  operations,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  of  material  wealth. 

In  lSi2  the  State  was  unable  to  meet  the  interest  {payments  on  the 
public  debt,  having  been  unable  to  place  a  loan  of  (870,000  authorized 
by  act  of  July  27,  1842.  By  authority  of  that  act  certificates  of  stock 
bearing  five  per  cent,  per  annum  were  issued  to  the  bond  holders  in  lieu 
of  interest,  and  the  interest  charge  was  met  in  the  same  way  daring 
1843  and  1844.  It  was  not  until  1845,  by  which  time  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  sweeping  tax  act  of  April  29,  1844,  began  to  be  received, 
that  Pennsylvania  was  able  to  meet  her  obligations.  The  stocks  In 
various  corporations  owned  by  the  State  had  been  sold  in  1843,  the  bank 
stock  of  the  par  value  of  (2,108,700,  selling  for  (1,216,453,  the  stock  of 
the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  alone  bringing  par.  To  difpoee 
finaUy  of  the  subject  of  State  finances  it  may  be  added  that  the  {mblic 
works,  first  formally  offered  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
April  29,  1844,  were  not  finally  disposed  of  until  1858,  when  they  were 
sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for  a  song,  that  company 
taking  practically  its  own  time,  over  thirty  years,  in  which  to  perform 
the  vocal  effort. 

The  bank  history  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  next  lew  years,  was  un- 
eventful    Bankers  had  been  taught  a  severe  lesson  and  they  generally 
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prdtt&d  hf  It.  Baakliig  waa  nndergoiiig  a  great  dbange.  The  days  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  and  of  its  saoeeflBor  tbe  depoalt  bank  ajstem, 
were  past,  the  sab-Treasory  system  having  been  finally  established  in 
1846.  Polities  were  no  more  an  important  ftustor  in  t^^^Mng,  Banks 
were  no  longer  the  only  m<meyed  institaticMui  of  importanee.  Bail- 
roads  and  other  oorpon^ions  with  laiK*^  eapital  were  established,  with 
anthoritatiYe  vdioes  in  the  finanoial  wcnrld.  Instead  of  eoDtroQing  the 
boslness  of  theeonntry,  banks  were,  henoeforth,  to  beoomelts  senrants. 
In  his  message  of  1847,  Governor  Shonk  said : 

*' Aft  present  there  is  reseon  to  believe  that  our  banks  are  In  a  oomparattvely 
sound  condition.  Without  asoribing  this  creditable  and  heatthj  slate  of  things  en- 
tirely to  the  poUoy  which  has  been  adopted  of  limiting  the  amoonts  of  banking  cai^ 
tal  and  making  bankers  IndividnaUy  liable  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  It  has  a  sahitary  inflnence  In  presening  the  soundness  of  the  curreiioyy 
and  that  it  should  be  adhered  to  ezduslTely.'* 

He  refers  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  96, 1844,  afterwards 
ineorporated  in  the  act  of  April  6,  1860,  referred  to  below. 

The  followhig  from  the  *'  Philadelphia  Ledger**  of  January  1, 18479 
throws  some  light  on  banking  methods  at  that  time : 

"WeundenUmdthat  the  Philadelphia  Bank  has  subscribed  for  SOO  diares,  cr 
610,000^  of  the  proposed  Ceotrsl  Railroad  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg.  Bumor  said 
yesterday  that  these  subscriptions  by  our  banks  would  not  escape  judicial  inquiry. 
*  *  *  Our  banks  are  reaping  the  profits  and  enjoying  the  confidence  consequent 
on  five  years'  legitimate  banking,  and  the  departure  in  this  instance,  while  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  reviye  the  old  anti-bank  prejudice,  may  result  in  pecuniary  loss  and  the  with- 
drawal of  that  confidence  so  essential  to  banking  credit." 

At  the  session  of  1846  a  measure  was  introduced  to  ccmipel  the  keep- 
ing of  bank  notes  at  par  in  Philadelphia,  something  like  the  SufEolk 
system,  and  a  modification  of  this  plan  was  embodied  in  the  act  of 
April  6,  1850,  hereafter  referred  ta  A  resort  to  the  New  Tork  free 
banking  method  of  securing  circulation  by  the  deposit  of  United  States 
and  State  bonds  seems  also  to  have  been  advocated  at  this  tune,  for 
Governor  Shunk  is  found  inveighing  against  that  system  in  his  message 
of  1848,  and  asserting  that  '^  sound  bulking  can  only  be  conducted  on 
money — ^gold  and  silver." 

The  act  of  April  6,  1850  (P.  L.,  p.  477),  entitled  '*  An  Act  Regulat- 
ing Banks,"  was  an  elaborate  codification,  in  fifty-three  secti<ms,  of 
such  prior  laws  relating  to  banks  and  banking  as  had  not  been  re- 
pealed, with  some  new  features.  This  act  was  to  be  applicable  to 
**  every  banking  corporation  hereafter  created  by  any  special  act,  as 
well  as  every  bank  whose  charter  is  renewed."  Its  92d  Section  pro- 
vided that : 

'*The  stockholders  of  every  such  bank,  in  addition  .o  the  corporate  liability, 
shall  be  jointly  liable  to  the  creditors  of  said  bank,  being  note  holders,  in  their  indi- 
yidual  capacities,  to  the  amount  of  all  notes  issued."    •    •    • 
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The  means  for  enforcing  this  liability  were  also  provided,  A  Himilar 
provision  had  been  inserted  in  the  act  of  April  26,  1844  (P.  L.,  p.  419), 
renewing  the  charter  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
all  subsequent  acts  incorporating  banks  or  renewing  their  charters. 

The  act  of  March  21,  1814,  had  required  the  banks  incorporated 
under  its  provisions  to  make  reports  of  their  condition  to  the  Auditor- 
General,  and  subsequent  acts  had  required  such  reports  from  all  bank- 
ing institutions.  The  act  of  April  16,  1850,  gave  him  a  supervisory 
power  over  all  banks,  which,  extended  by  subsequent  legislation,  did 
not  terminate  until  the  creation  of  the  Banking  Department  in  1891,  to 
which  all  such  powers  were  transferred. 

Provisions  for  MAnrrAnONa  Notes  at  Par. 

The  most  novel  feature  of  the  act  of  1850  was  the  oreatioD  of  some- 
thing like  the  Suffolk  bank  system.  The  banks  of  the  eastern  part  ol 
the  State  were  compelled  to  keep  their  notes  at  par  in  Philadeli^iia, 
while  those  of  western  Pennsylvania  were  required  to  keep  theirs  at 
par  in  Pittsburg.  Banks  failing  to  do  this  were  to  pay  the  State  at  the 
rate  of  two  mills  per  annum  on  every  dollar  of  the  average  amount  of 
their  circulation,  for  the  time  the  notes  were  under  par  in  said  cities 
respectively. 

The  Cashiers  of  the  banks  were  to  include  in  their  reports  to  the 
Auditor-General  statements  of  the  length  of  time  that  their  notes  had 
been  under  par,  respectively,  as  aforesaid. 

Section  30  of  this  act  of  1850  provided : 

'*It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  said  banks  to  issue  or  pay  oat  any  bank 
notes  other  than  those  issued  by  itself  payable  on  demand  in  gold  or  silyer,  notoe  of 
specie-paying  banks  of  this  State  which  are  taken  on  deposit  or  in  payment  of  debts, 
at  the  counter  of  the  bank,  and  notes  of  banks  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  act 
of  May  4,  1841  [relief  notesj,  at  the  option  of  the  person  receiving  the  same,  and  any 
vioiation  of  this  provision  shall  work  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  its  charter.*' 

Section  26  provided  that  whenever  specie  should  be  demanded  by 
any  note  holder,  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  the  demand  should  be  paid 
in  American  gold  coin,  if  requested,  provided  such  one-fifth  amount 
should  not  be  less  than  five  dollars. 

Section  102  of  the  act  of  April  19,  1853  (P.  L.,  p.  606),  flnaUy  pro- 
hibited banks  from  paying  out  relief  notes  or  using  them  in  any  man- 
ner in  their  business,  '^  but  they  shall  cause  them  to  be  delivered  to  the 
State  Treasurer,  who  shall  receive  them  for  debts  due  the  Commoo- 
wealth  or  redeem  them  in  par  funds,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be  can- 
oeUed." 

In  1854  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  fifty-nine  banks  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  stock  of  |19,635,000.  Of  this  number  nine  were  Savings 
banks  as  followH : 

1.  The  Philadelpliia  Savings  Fund  Society,  incorporated  in  1819. 
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2.  Western  SaWngs  Fond  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  incorporated  in 
1839. 

3.  Lancaster  Savings  Institntion,  incorporated  in  1835. 

4.  Mechanics*  Savings  Bank,  of  Harrisburg,  formed  in  1853. 

5.  Hanover  Savings  Fond  Society,  incorporated  in  1849. 

6.  Shrewsbury  Savings  Institution,  incorporated  in  1850. 

7.  Lewisburg  Savings  Institution,  formed  in  1853. 

8.  Allegheny  Savings  Fund  Company,  incorporated  in  1849. 

9.  Somerset  Savings  Institution,  formed  in  1849. 

In  1855  there  were  fifty-five  banks  and  fourteen  Savings  institutions 
with  assets  and  liabilities,  in  part,  as  follows : 


AB8BT8. 

DiBOOimto. $47,51i;»8 

Specie 6,738,660 

Due  other  banks. 6,647.642 

Beal  estate  and  personal  prop.  1,128,644 

Bonds,  moriffa^efl,  etc 7tB,806 

Stocks. 918,718 


LiABiunn. 

Gapltalstook $82,(06,686 

Circulation 16,878,606 

DeposiU 840181,010 


The  number  of  banks  and  Savings  institutions  was  the  same  in 
1856,  and  their  condition  was  not  materially  different  from  what  it  was 
in  1855. 

By  the  act  of  November  6,  1855,  the  provisions  of  Section  30  of  the 
act  of  1850  were  made  applicable  to  Savings  fund,  trust  and  insurance 
companies,  which  corporations  were,  therefore,  prohibited  from  that 
date,  from  issuing  or  paying  out  bank  notes  other  than  those  of  specie- 
paying  banks  of  the  State,  received  in  the  payment  of  debts  or  taken 
on  deposit. 

Referring  to  this  act  in  his  message  of  1856,  Governor  Pollock  pointed 
out  that  its  provisions  would  fail  of  securing  the  desired  effect  unless 
they  were  extended  to  cover  private  bankers  and  others  of  that  class. 
He  said: 

**  In  many  instances  the  notes  of  our  own  banks  are  collected  by  private  bankers 
or  brolcers,  and  with  these,  or  with  specie  withdrawn  from  the  banks  issuing  them, 
they  purchase  depreciated  and  foreign  bank  paper,  which  is  paid  out  at  par  at  their 
counters.  By  others  large  loans  are  negotiated  with  banks  out  of  the  State  at  less 
than  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  and  their  notes — often  of  less  denomination  than  five 
dollars  and  always  at  a  discount,  are  brought  into  the  State  and  put  into  circulation 
in  the  manner  indicated.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  eflfect  of  this  8>'stem  of  private  banking  has 
been  to  limit  the  circulation  of  the  par  paper  of  our  banks  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  foreign  depreciated  and  often  worthless  currency." 

The  Financial  Crisis  op  1857. 

The  panic  of  1857  is  plainly  foretold  by  the  great  pains  taken  by  the 
writers  of  financial  articles  in  the  Philadelphia  prints  of  the  time,  to 
assure  the  public  that  there  is  really  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  cause 
first  alleged  for  the  growing  tightness  of  the  money  market  was,  the 
tying  up  in  railroad  construction  of  large  sums  whicli  could  not,  neces- 
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sarily,  be  readily  realized  upon ;  the  same  caose  that  largely  oontribated 
to  the  disasters  of  1873. 

The  panic  may  be  said  to  have  been  started  by  the  failure  of  the 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  in  August.  Matters  grew  worse  and 
worse  until,  on  September  25,  1857,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  iaUed, 
followed  by  the  other  Philadelphia,  and  most  of  the  Pennsylvania 
banks.  The  New  York  banks,  however,  stood  out,  and  the  papers  of 
that  city  and  State  read  long  and  edifying  homilies  to  the  Philadel- 
phians  on  the  wickedness  of  suspending.  The  *' Albany  Argus  ^*  re- 
marked, critically,  that  it  was  ^'  characteristic  of  Philadelphia  to  yield 
to  a  money  crisis.*'  The  Philadelphia  papers  retorted  that  the  New 
York  banks,  by  drainmg  Philadelphia  of  her  specie,  through  various 
devices,  had  compelled  the  Quaker  City  bankers  to  suspend.  Finally, 
the  New  York  banks,  after  solemnly  resolving  that  they  would  no  do 
such  thing,  suspended  in  their  turn,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chem- 
ical Bank.     They  resumed,  however,  in  December,  1857. 

By  suspending  specie  payments  the  Pennsylvania  banks  had  again 
incurred  the  forfeiture  of  their  charters,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
a  relief  act.  Accordingly  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  was  called 
to  assemble  on  October  6.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  laws  fcnrfeiting 
bank  charters  for  not  keeping  up  specie  payments  seems  to  have  been, 
that  in  ordinary  times  those  enactments  were  not  needed  to  make  banks 
pay  in  specie,  while  in  times  of  panic  the  banks  had  to  suspend,  any- 
how, and  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of  those  laws.  By  act  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1857,  the  operation  of  said  enactments  was  suspended  until 
the  second  Monday  of  April,  1858,  on  which  latter  date,  aooordiDc^y, 
the  banks  resumed. 

The  Suffolk  system  inaugurated  by  the  act  of  1850,  not  having 
proved  entirely  satisfactory,  the  propriety  of  adopting  as  a  last  resource 
a  system  similar  to  the  New  York  free  banking  method,  b^gan  to 
be  discussed  and  finally  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  in 
1860. 

The  crisis  of  1857  was  remarkable  as  the  first  one  for  which  the 
banks  were  not  generally  blamed.  Governor  Pollock,  in  his  mesaage 
for  1868,  says : 

**  It  Is  neither  just  nor  proper  to  charge  all  our  present  financial  and  oommefcial 
dlstrMS  to  the  banks  and  their  management/* 

He  lays  the  blame  for  the  troubles  of  the  time  prindpaUy  on  the 
low  tariff  then  in  force. 

An  examination  of  the  bank  statements  of  this  period  shows  noth- 
Ing  radically  wrong  with  banking  methods,  nor  was  there  anything 
in  the  condition  of  the  country  which  warranted  financial  alarm.  It 
was  a  panic  rather  than  a  financial  crisis. 

Nine  new  banks  were  incorporated  in  1858,  all  outside  of  PhiUid«l- 

\,  while  but  one  was  chartered  in  1859. 
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Establishment  of  thb  Frbb  Banking  System. 

We  now  oome  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  81,  1860  (P.  L.,  p. 
459),  entitled  '*  An  act  to  establish  a  system  of  free  banking  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  secure  the  pablic  against  loss  from  insolvent  banks." 

As  this  law  was  re-enacted  with  varioas  changes  in  the  following 
year  by  act  of  May  1,  1861  (P.  L.,  p.  503),  farther  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  latter  enactment  only. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  five  or  more  persons  might  or- 
ganize a  bank  upon  complying  with  certain  conditions,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  nor  more  than  a  million. 
The  Auditor-General  was  to  have  notes  of  a  uniform  character  printed, 
of  denominations  not  less  than  five  dollars,  each  note  to  bear  the  in- 
scription, '*  Secured  by  deposit  of  public  funds."    Section  10  provided: 

"  The  banks  established  under  this  act,  upon  legally  assigning  to  and  depositing 
with  the  Auditor-General  the  bonds  or  evidences  of  debt  of  this  Commonwealth  or 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  amount  of  such  circulating  notes 
in  blank,  of  the  denominations  such  as  they  may  require,  numbered,  registered, 
countersigned  and  stamped  as  herein  provided  for,  the  bonds  and  stocks  to  be  taken 
at  their  market  value;  Provided,  that  the  amount  to  be  invested  under  the  proTis- 
ions  of  thisact  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  capital  now  employed  in  corporate 
banking  in  this  State  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  until  otherwise  provided.** 

Section  12  provided  that  whenever  the  securities  so  deposited  should 
depreciate  in  value  the  Auditor-General  was  to  notify  the  banks  de- 
positing the  same  to  either  deposit  further  securities  to  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency  or  to  return  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  notes  issued  to 
them,  respectively.  If  the  securities  appreciated  notes  to  the  amount  of 
the  appreciation  were  to  be  issued  to  the  banks  depositing  said  securities. 

Section  18  provided  that  if  any  bank  should  refuse  to  pay  its  notes 
of  circulation  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  the  holders  of  such  notes  might 
cause  them  to  be  protested  for  non-payment,  and  the  Auditor-General, 
on  receiving  and  filing  such  protest,  was  to  give  notice  in  writing  to 
the  maker  of  such  notes  to  pay  them,  and  on  refusal  or  neglect  to 
pay  the  same  for  twenty  days  after  such  notice,  the  bank  was  to  be 
notified  that  it  had  committed  an  act  of  insolvency. 

The  Auditor-General  was  to  then  appoint  a  committee  to  ascertain 
whether  the  bank  had,  in  fact,  omitted  to  redeem  its  notes,  and  if  the 
committee  so  found,  the  Auditor-General  was  to  forthwith  appoint  a 
Receiver  to  close  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 

Sections  37  and  39  provided  the  means  by  which  banks  created  un- 
der other  acts  might  organize  under  the  act  of  1861. 

The  forty-third  section  provided  that  the  banks  should  keep  in  gr^ld 
or  silver  coin  ''  or  its  equivalent'^  an  amount  equal  to  eight  per  cent, 
of  all  their  circulating  notes  of  every  kind,  and  whenever  the  amount 
of  notes  outstanding  should  exceed  the  proper  proportion  of  the  specie 
on  hand,  no  more  notes  were  to  be  issued,  nor  should  the  liabilities  of 
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the  bank  be  increased,  nor  any  dividends  be  declared,  until  the  required 
proportion  should  be  established. 

To  recur  to  the  year  1860 :  The  Philadelphia  banks  had  again  sus- 
pended on  November  19,  1860,  following  the  lead  of  the  banks  of  the 
South  and  Southwest.  The  cause  of  these  suspensions  was  the  omi- 
nous aspect  of  the  political  outlook.  Linooln^s  electors  had  received  a 
majority  and  the  danger  of  hostUities  between  the  North  and  SoaUi 
was  becoming  apparent.  The  usual  relief  bill  was  passed  on  April  16, 
1861  (P.  L.,  p.  341),  suspending  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  laws  rel- 
ative to  specie  payments  until  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1861, 
but  when  the  date  named  arrived  resumption  was  impossible,  and 
another  relief  act  was  passed  on  April  11,  1862,  relieving  the  banks  un- 
til the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  1863.  The  Pennsylvania  banks,  how- 
ever, had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  inability  to  resume  in  1861. 
They  were  nobly  striving  to  keep  the  Union  from  suspending.  With 
the  banks  of  Boston  and  New  York  they  bought  150  millions  of  GK>v- 
emment  securities  in  that  year.  Subsequent  acts  extending  the  time 
for  resuming  specie  payments  were  so  numerous  that  no  further  refer- 
ence thereto  will  be  made  herein. 

The  free  banking  system  created  by  the  acts  of  1860  and  1861  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  a  success.  Only  one  bank  was  formed  under 
it  in  1860.  The  Auditor-General,  in  his  special  report  on  the  subject, 
made  to  the  Legislature  on  January  3,  1861,  said : 

'*  For  8ome  reason  existing  either  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  the  caution  of 
the  people  in  adopting  new  systems,  this  plan  of  reorganizing  banking  institatlons 
has  not  received  general  acceptance.  *  *  *  It  is  better  that  its  acceptance  shcmki 
be  gradual  rather  than  sudden.  I  do  not  doubt  that  ultimately,  with  some  modiflca- 
tioDS  of  the  provisions  of  the  general  banking  law  which  experience  and  a  moi«  full 
examination  shall  dictate,  the  system  will  attract  the  same  favor  which  It  baa  le- 
oeived  in  other  States/' 

In  1861  two  other  banks  were  incorporated  under  the  free  banking 
system,  and  yet  two  more  in  1862.  In  his  report  for  1862,  made  to  the 
Legislature  in  January,  1863,  the  Auditor-General  points  oat  the  reasoo 
why  that  system  is  not  a  success : 

"  It  may,  however,  well  be  doubted  whether  the  system  devised  by  the  act  of 
March  81,  1800,  and  its  supplement,  will  ever  be  extensively  adopted  so  long  as  the 
granting  of  special  charters  which  do  not  require  the  circulation  to  be  secured  hf  the 
deposit  of  Government  securities,  shall  be  continued  by  the  Legislature.  The  privi- 
lege of  the  special  charter  is  regarded  as  much  more  valuable/' 

It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  grantii^ 
a  special  charter,  in  those  days,  under  which  charter  the  bank  seeuring 
it  became  t>ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  general  bank  act  of  1850  and 
ek  1,  t  refore,  issue  its  circulating  notes  without  depositing  aoj 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  banks  preferred  to  ineor- 
ni  ider  special  charters,  especially  as  there  was  not,  pit>bablj« 

a  public  sentiment  as  would  give  the  banks  formed  undflr  tte 
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free  banking  system  a  higher  standing  than  that  of  other  banks. 
Only  nine  banks  were  ever  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  of  1860  and  1861,  and  the  special  report  of  the  Auditor-General, 
made  under  the  provisions  of  those  acts,  January  1,  1868,  states  that 
''all  the  banks  are  returning  their  circulation  and  lifting  their  securi- 
ties.''  From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  circulation 
secured  and  issued  under  said  acts  was  $3,219,668,  of  which  amount 
there  had  been  returned  and  destroyed,  on  the  above  date,  13,070,106, 
leaving  then  in  circulation  |149,562,  which  amount  was  reduced  in  1866, 
as  shown  by  subsequent  reports,  to  $96,862  and,  in  1870,  to  $79,496. 

RBOBaANIZATION  OF  BANKS  UNDBR  NATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

In  1864-5  there  was  a  general  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  the  State 
banks  and  a  consequent  enlistment  in  those  of  the  National  banks.  A 
communication  from  the  State  Treasurer,  dated  January  25,  1865, 
informed  the  Legislature  that  fifty-seven  State  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  stock  of  $20,592,388  had  notified  him  of  their  intention  to 
become  National  banks,  **  leaving  but  $6,930,975  of  the  banking  capital 
of  the  Commonwealth  under  the  old  law."  The  report  of  the  same 
officer,  dated  January  3, 1866,  states  that  *'  inquiring  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  I  learn  that  the  National  banks  of  Pennsylvania  have 
a  capital  of  $46,943,190.'' 

The  reason  given  by  the  Philadelphia  institutions  for  b(HX>ming 
National  banks  is  said  to  have  been :  ^^The  city  banks  which  are  con- 
sidered the  fat  goose  at  Harrisburg,  to  be  plucked  at  pleasure,  will  be 
removed  from  that  body  forever."  It  was  then  supposed  that  National 
banks  would  be  exempt  from  all  State  taxation. 

In  1865  the  number  of  State  banks  had  dwindled  to  eleven,  with 
nine  Savings  institutions,  having  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  $2,790,- 
995;  circulation,  $1,831,243.50;  deposits,  $4,461,960.75;  discounts,  $4,. 
812,195.02;  gold  and  sUver,  $348,708.01. 

In  November,  1867,  there  were  but  six  State  banks,  not  counting  Sav- 
ings institutions;  but  from  this  time  forward  the  number  of  State  banks 
rapidly  increased.  Twenty-eight  were  formed  in  1871,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  equal  number  of  special  acts,  thirty-four  in  1872  and  a  like 
number  in  1873.  These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  banks  the  charters  of 
which  were  renewed,  in  the  said  years,  by  special  acts.  The  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  1874,  however,  which  prohibited  the  formation 
of  corporations  except  under  the  operation  of  general  laws,  effectively 
prevented  the  creation  of  more  State  banks  under  special  acts. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Banks. 

From  this  period  forward  the  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  banks  has 
been  in  the  main  that  of  the  other  banks  of  the  country ;  and  there 
remains  to  speak  only  of  the  various  laws  which  have  been  enacted, 
affecting  them,  and  to  give  some  figures  showing  their  present  condition. 
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state  Banks. 


ykabs. 


1884. 
1888. 
1844. 
1849. 
1854. 
1869 
1868 
1868 
1878 
1878 
1888 
1888 
1898 
1898 


^3 


41 
49 
46 
45 
61 
87 
94 
12 

106 
81 
77 
85 
89 


Loantand 
dUeounti, 


$81,587,080 
87.618,266 
19.130.127 
29.296,076 
48,656,884 
46.825,266 
47.248,090 

20.381.859 
22,885.156 
28,207.406 
26.413.464 
36,084.769 
86.680.937 


Specie, 


$2,909,105 
8,282,218 
4,944,888 
4,020.781 
4.831.656 

11.845,536 
9,467,234 


Capital  ttoeJc 


$17,061,944 

28,866,211 

15,195,857 

16.011.830 

19.768,864 

24.565,805 

25.917,650 

1,794.090 

7,187,300 

9,187,882 

7.725.006 

7,852,589 

8,819,697 

9,190.696 


CirmOation. 


$10,866,282 
11,884,151 
6,846,741 
10,088,098 
17,490,848 
11,980,480 
27,689,504 


498 


71,066 


t9,819,140 
8,100l«76 
11,834,908 
19,797.700 
29,747.991 
28,054,568 
43,088,218 

90,761,456 
19.477.17S 
97.308,796 
80.419,607 
44,787.384 
52.999.341 


The  act  under  which  State  banks  are  now  generally  moorporated  is 
that  of  May  13,  1876  (P.  L.,  p.  161),  under  the  provisions  of  which  any 
three  or  more  persons  may  organize  such  a  bank,  upon  complying  with 
the  requirements  therein  specified.  The  regulations  and  requirements 
of  the  Pennsylvania  banking  law  are  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in 
most  other  States.  Persons  reading  this  act,  however,  must  remember 
that  the  functions  therein  assigned  to  the  Auditor-General  were,  by  acts 
of  1891  and  1895,  transferred  to  the  Banking  Department. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  banks  of  issue  must  be  incorporated  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1861  and  its  supplements,  while  the  act  of 
May  13,  1876  (P.  L.,  p.  161),  Section  6,  authorizes  the  organization  of 
banks  to  *^  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  by  loaning  money,  dis- 
counting, buying,  seUing  or  negotiating  promissory  notes,  drafts,  coin, 
bullion,  bills  of  exchange  and  all  other  written  evidences  of  debt  or 
specialties." 

It  is  true  that  the  said  section  goes  on  to  say  *^  and  transact  all  such 
other  business  as  shall  pertain  to  the  business  of  banking,"  but  that 
*'  other  business"  is  evidently  business  of  the  same  general  character  as 
the  kinds  of  business  previously  enumerated,  it  being  evident  that  had 
the  Legislature  intended  to  confer  so  important  a  right  as  that  of  issu- 
ing circulating  notes  the  intention  would  not  have  been  left  open  to 
inference  from  such  general  language. 

If,  therefore,  the  prohibitory  National  tax  on  the  circulation  of  State 
banks  were  to  be  removed,  banks  incorporated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1876,  as  all  the  State  banks  are,  would  not  be  empow- 
ered to  issue  notes  for  circulation,  without  reorganizing  under  the  act 
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of  1861.  Thifl  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remembrance,  since  all  the  law  books 
treating  of  the  subject  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  act  of  1861 
is  no  longer  in  force,  apparently  because  of  the  repealing  clause  in  the 
act  of  1876,  which,  however,  merely  repeals  inconsistent  acts  and  parts 
of  aces.  But  the  two  acts  do  not  conflict.  The  act  of  1861  authorizes 
the  formation  of  banks  of  issue,  while  that  of  1876  authorizes  the  incor- 
I)oration  of  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  only.  Of  course  this  is  not 
now  a  live  question,  but  it  may  become  such  in  the  future. 

National  Banks, 

Figures  are  In  thouMnds  of  dollars. 


YlABS. 

15 
198 
202 
234 
271 
313 
396 
426 

lAMnt 
and  dU- 
wmnU. 

U.S. 
hondt. 

CoMhand 
wuhiUma. 

Cai^tal. 

aurpUu. 

Undi- 
vided 
proAt*. 

$25 
4.686 
4.701 
4.197 
6.643 
8.333 
10.809 
10,283 

Out. 
standing 

Hon, 

JiUli- 

vidunl 

depoHU. 

1863 

1868 

1873 

1878 

1883 

1888 

1893 

1898 

$855 
82.903 
109,404 
102,338 
160,014 
206.733 
233.397 
265,779 

$1,659 
54.305 
49,594 
53.189 
49.604 
22.488 
26.619 
41.884 

$453 
35.166 
27.823 
29.327 
39.815 
46.394 
37.398 
43.047 

$1,080 
49.397 
52.710 
65.663 
59.263 
67.030 
73.509 
72,760 

$12,074 
17.128 
1V.828 
21.139 
28,218 
39.155 
45,677 

$38,234 
41.525 
40.496 
41.170 
16.5J6 
22,335 
27.952 

$2,694 

75,064 

86,846 

84.307 

151.621 

190.494 

212.775 

284.907 

Savings  Banks. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  20,  1889  (P.  L.,  p.  246),  there 
was  no  general  law  in  Pennsylvania  by  which  Savings  institutions  might 
be  incorporated.  Numerous  so-called  Savings  banks  had  been  incor- 
porated under  the  provisions  of  special  acts,  most  of  them  without  the 
characteristics  by  which  such  institutions  are  generaUy  distinguished, 
but  there  had  been,  until  the  date  of  the  act  above  named,  no  general 
provision  for  the  incorporation  of  such  banks. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  any  number  of  persons,  not  less 
than  thirteen,  two-thirds  of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  county  where  the 
institution  is  to  be  located,  may,  upon  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  act,  be  incorporated  as  a  Savings  bank  without  capital  stock. 

Section  17  provides  that  the  deposits  of  the  bank  may  be  invested : 

*'  First. — In  the  stocks  or  bonds  or  interest-lwaring  notes  or  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or  those  for  which  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  provide 
for  the  pa>Tnent  of  the  interest  and  the  principal. 

Second. — In  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  bearing 
interest. 

Third.— In  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  any  State  in  the  Union  that  has  not,  within  ten 
ye^rs  previous  to  making  such  investments,  by  such  corporation,  defaulted  in  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  either  principal  or  interest  of  any  debt  authorized  by  any 
Legislature  of  such  State  to  be  contracted. 
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Fourth.— In  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  any  city,  connty,  town  or  Tillage  of  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  any  law  of  the  State,  or  in 
any  interest^bearing  obligation  issued  by  the  city  or  county  in  which  sach  banks  shall 
be  situated. 

Fifth.—In  bonds  and  mortgages  on  unincumbered,  improved  real  estate,  sitiiated 
In  this  State.'' 

The  subject  of  Savings  banks  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  probably  the  earliest 
Savings  institution  in  the  United  States,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the 
most  notable.  This  society  was  first  organized  as  a  private  association 
in  1816,  it  being  modeUed  upon  the  English  Savings  banks,  then  much 
discussed  in  British  prints.  It  was  incorporated  by  act  of  February  25, 
1819,  and  has  been  in  existence  as  a  corporation  ever  since.  The 
resources  of  this  society  were,  in  1898,  $52,893,292,  its  deposits  $46,824,- 
066.  It  had,  in  the  same  year,  a  surplus  fund  of  (4,244,586  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  91,824,639.  The  Society  has  no  capital  stock  and  its 
earnings  are  constantly  accumulating  as  a  fund  to  protect  depositors 
against  possible  loss. 

The  Western  Saving  Fund  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  incorporated  in 
1839,  had  total  resources  of  913,111,328  in  1898.  with  deposits  of  fll,- 
637,970,  a  surplus  of  91,145,535  and  undivided  profits  of  9427,821. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  Savings  institutions  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
first  report  made  by  the  Conmiissioner  of  Banking  are  as  follows: 


YBAUS. 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


No.  of    I     Nunibrr  of 
bankt.  aeeount*. 


16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
16 
16 


264.642 
282,677 
294.862 
307,309 
322,672 


Deposits. 


depotiior. 


$66,417,794 

66.025.821 

68.622.217 

$868.92 

73.987.686 

961.66 

77.429,847 

262.60 

82.246.632 

S67.6S 

88.728.071 

276.06 

Trust  Cobcpanies — Taxation. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  trust  companies  are  conducted,  to  a  large  extent, 
by  the  same  persons  who  manage  the  banks.  The  bankers  frequently 
take  out  trust  company  charters  and  run  such  companies  in  connection 
with  their  banks.  The  two  institutions  often  occupy  the  same  room,  the 
bank's  counters  on  one  side,  the  trust  company's  on  the  other.  There  is 
a  connecting  passage  at  the  rear  of  the  room.  When  business  is  offered 
at  the  bank  counter  of  a  character  which  the  law  forbids  the  bank  to 
handle,  it  is  passed  over  to  the  trust  company's  side.     The  same  per- 
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aonsaredireetonof  each  oorpOTatioo.  There  are  thirty-ilve  trasteom- 
paniee  hi  Philadelphia  alone. 

While  thesubjectof  bank  taxaticm  has  been  poipoeely  omitted  from 
this  article,  on  aeooont  of  the  involved  nature  of  th0  history  of  that 
sabjeot,  it  may  be  here^aid  that  banks  are  taxable  for  local  pvupoees  in 
Pennsylvania  only  on  their  real  estate.  In  other  words,  they  are  assessed 
for  county,  township,  borough  or  city  purposeeonly  on  their  realty.  For 
State  purposes  they  pay,  on  the  basis  of  a  sworn  report  made  to  the 
Auditor-General,  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  their 
paid-in  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  or  they  may  elect  to  pay  ten 
mills  on  the  par  value  of  their  capital  stock.  These  are  all  the  taxes 
they  are  liable  ta  Trust  companies  are  taxable  locally  in  the  same 
way,  but  fcnr  State  purposes  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  instead  of  four 
miDs,  and  on  the  actual  value  of  their  stock,  assets  andfianchises.  The 
total  taxes  paid  by  banks  will  average  six  mills  on  the  aggregate  amounts 
mentioned,  while  those  pcUd  by  trust  companies  will  average  eight  and 
a  half  mills  on  the  par  value  of  their  capital  stocks. 

Besides  the  acts  for  the  formation  and  regulation  of  banks,  herein- 
before m^itioned,  there  is  a  curious  act  of  May  18, 1898,  providing  for 
the  formation  of  coK>perative  banking  institutions,  but  so  far  as  known 
no  such  institution  has  been  formed  under  the  provisions  of  said  act 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistic  of  trust  companies  from  the 
date  of  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  : 

Ymasl                      Number,  CapUai,  DepoHiM, 

lan 79  $80,878,744  $88,680404 

1908 88  88,806,427  80,000,584 

1884 88  88,018,086  86,808,886 

IBK 88  88,878,880  108,U4,887 

1880 80  40,808,860  88448,868 

1807 88  874H0,974  107,7814M8 

IMM  ^A  ttl MB  JIM  IfllMHfllfeA 

Statb  Baxtkhtg  Dbpartmbnt  Establishsd. 

By  act  of  June  8,  1891  (P.  L.,  p.  217),  a  Banking  Departm^it  was 
constituted,  to  which  all  the  powers  theretofore  exercised  by  the  Audi- 
tor-6Feneral,  in  connection  with  banks,  except  in  the  matter  of  their 
taxation,  were  transferred,  with  other  powers  thereby  given.  This  law 
was  superseded,  and  the  department  reorganized  by  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 11, 1895  (P.  L.,  p.  5),  the  first  section  of  which  provides  : 

'*  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  separate  and  distinct  department  to  be  known 
as  the  Banking  Department,  the  Commissionei  of  which  said  department  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  in  relation  to  banks,  banking  companies, 
oo-operative  banking  associations,  tmst  and  safe  deposit,  real  estate  mortgage,  title 
insurance,  guarantee,  surety  and  indemnity  companies,  and  all  other  companies  of  a 
similar  character,  Sayings  institutions.  Savings  banks,  provident  institutions  and 
every  corporation  having  power  [to  receive]  and  receiving  money  on  deposit,  and  to 
mutual  Savings  funds,  building  and  loan  associations,  and  bond  and  investment  com- 
panies incorporated  or  which  may  be  hereafter  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this 
80 
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State,  or  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  State  and  authorized,  under  the 
laws  of  this  State  to  transact  bosiness  herein,  shall  be  faithfully  executed ;  also  that 
the  greatest  safety  to  depoeitors  therein  and  other  interested  persons  shall  be  afforded ; 
and  the  said  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  the  said  department  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  all  of  said  corporations  for  said  purpoees ;  and  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  foreign  corporation  to  receive  any  deposit  or  deposits,  or  transact 
any  banking  business  whatsoever  in  this  Commonwealth  until  it  shall  have  first  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Conunissioner  of  Banking  a  certified  copy  of  tbe  statement  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  O>nmionwealth/* 

While  the  sapenrisory  powers  of  the  department  extend  to  all  Hafawa 
of  corporations  desirable  to  be  reached,  they  do  not  extend  to  uninoor- 
porated  banks  nor  to  private  bankers. 

Every  corporation  subject  to  its  inspection,  except  domestic  baUd- 
ing  and  loan  associations,  is  required  to  pay  the  Banking  Department 
$25  per  year,  and  five  dollars  per  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  capital 
stock,  or,  if  the  company  has  no  capital  stock,  then  of  assets,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  examinations  made  by  the  department.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Conunissioner  of  Bankiiig 
are  not  materially  different  from  those  conferred  upon  similar  officers 
in  other  States. 


DEL  A  WARE. 


Though  small  in  area  and  never  having  but  a  few  banks,  the  bank- 
ing history  of  Delaware  is  by  no  means  unimportant  or  uninteresting. 
Many  of  the  States  which  went  into  partnership  with  banks  made  bad 
bargains,  their  exi)erience  showing  that  the  conuningling  of  politics  and 
business  was  not  satisfactory.  But  in  Delaware  the  State  has  been  a 
partner  in  a  bank  since  1807,  and  the  institution  appears  to  have  been 
prudently  managed  from  its  organization  until  the  present. 

On  September  13,  1785,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
at  Philadelphia,  was  repealed  on  the  ground  that  the  bank  as  then 
managed  was  inconsistent  with  the  public  safety.  This  action  was  due 
to  the  popular  prejudice  against  banks,  which  was  even  stronger  th«i 
than  at  the  present  day. 

Though  continuing  to  act  under  its  Federal  charter,  the  bank 
desired  incorporation  under  State  laws,  as  there  was  some  doubt  of  its 
ri^t  to  do  business  under  the  fonner  authority.  Overtures  were  there- 
fore made  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  on  February  2,  1788,  the 
Assembly  of  that  Coiumon wealth  pa£($sed  a  bill  conferring  upon  the 
bank  the  usual  franchises  of  a  corporation.  *  This  charter  was  readily 
accepted  by  the  directors  of  the  bank,  and  if  necessary  to  the  trans- 
action of  their  business,  they  actually  contemplated  the  removal  ot  tbe 
bank  to  some  point  within  the  State  of  Delaware.  But  sabeeqoen^ 
events  made  this  step  unnecessary. 

•  *'  History  of  the  IJank  of  North  Amenoa,**  p.  6(1. 
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Orgaiozation  of  the  Farmers'  Bank. 

On  February  3,  1807,  the  Farmern'  Bank  of  Delaware  was  granted  a 
charter,  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  incorporation  recithig  that  **  Where- 
as, the  establishment  of  a  bank  for  the  State  of  Delaware  apon  a 
foundation  snflElciently  extensive  to  answer  the  purposes  intended 
thereby,  will  be  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  State,  and 
tend  to  promote  the  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures  thereof; 
therefore,"  etc. 

Its  capital  was  to  be  $500, 000,  of  which  $100,000  was  subscribed  by 
the  State,  and  the  remainder  apportioned  among  counties  for  subscrip- 
tions by  individuals.  The  head  oflElce  was  located  at  Dover,  and 
branches  established  at  New  Castle  and  Georgetown.  The  manage- 
ment was  vested  in  a  board  of  twenty-seven  directors,  one-third  of 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  State.  Debts  which  the  bank  might  con- 
tract were  limited  to  twice  the  capital  stock.  The  authorized  capital 
was  afterwards  increased  to  91,000,000  and  the  actual  capital  to 
4680,000,  and  a  third  branch  at  Wilmington  was  added. 

The  bank  never  had  a  monopoly  of  the  circulation  of  the  State,  yet 
always  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  that  regard.  In  1835,  out  of  a 
total  circulation  of  1622,397,  reported  in  the  State,  $339,379  was  issued 
by  the  Farmers'  Bank.  Two  years  later,  out  of  a  total  circulation  of 
$718,948  by  the  four  banks  then  in  the  State,  $386,582  is  that  of  the 
Farmers'  Bank  and  its  branches.  In  1842  there  were  but  three  banks 
in  operation — the  Farmers'  Bank  with  a  capital  of  $680,000  and  circula- 
tion of  $383,889,  and  two  others,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $208,470 
and  aggregate  circulation  of  $341,940.  By  1857  the  number  of  banks  in 
the  State  had  increased  to  eight,  with  a  total  circulation  of  $1,394,094, 
of  which  $535,758  was  issued  by  the  Farmers'  Bank.  This  was  also  the 
only  institution  at  that  time  possessing  branches,  though  the  Bank  of 
Smyrna  had  earlier  operated  a  single  branch.  At  the  opening  of 
the  year  1861  the  Farmers'  Bank  had  $358,586  outstanding  circula- 
tion. 

In  1866  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  enable  it  to  become  a 
National  bank ;  but  the  directors  refused  to  sanction  the  change,  and 
it  has  continued  to  the  present  time  under  its  State  charter.  The  8tat« 
of  Delaware  owned  8,714  shares  of  its  stock,  as  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  Auditor  for  1893,  listed  at  $402,840,  from  which  it  derived  an  income 
of  $22,000  during  the  preceding  year.  Because  of  this  ownership  the 
State,  through  its  Legislature,  appoints  three  directors  for  the  principal 
bank  and  three  for  each  of  its  branches.  The  State  Treasurer,  who  is 
also  trustee  of  the  school  fund,  is  required  to  deposit  money  belonging 
to  the  State  or  school  fund  in  the  Farmers'  Bank. 

In  1899  the  New  Castle  branch  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  was  discon- 
tinued and  the  capital  was  reduced  to  $581,000.  Besides  owning  stock 
in  the  Farmers'  Bank,  the  State  is  a  shareholder  in  the  National  Bank 
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of  Delaware,  of  Wilmington,  the  Union  National,  of  Wilmington,  and 
the  National  Bank  of  Smyrna. 

There  is  no  general  law  under  which  banking  corporations  can  be 
organized.    They  must  be  formed  under  special  charters. 

Savings  banks  are  conducted  on  the  mutual  plan,  and  there  are  also 
trust  companies,  the  latter  practically  doing  a  banking  business.  The 
Farmers'  Bank  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  6k>vemor, 
and  the  other  banks  are  also  required  to  make  and  publish  statementSw 

Up  to  1847  there  had  been  no  broken  banks  in  the  State,  and  in 
subsequent  years  failures  have  been  almost  unknown. 

State  Banks, 


YKAB8. 


1S86.. 
1S41*. 
1846*. 
1861.. 
1856.. 
1861*. 
1866.. 
1871.. 
1888.. 
1898.. 
1887.. 


^1 
^1 


3 
3 
3 
6 
11 
8 
5 
5 
2 


Loantand 
dUeounU. 

Specie. 

$1,232,830 

$173,183 

1.472.464 

155.691 

1,500.821 

122.565 

2.263,315 

188,253 

2.906.253 

180.051 

1,970.305 

126,614 

597,098 

1,808.162 

1.749.721 

Capital 
stock. 


$730,000 

881,648 

890.000 

1,440.010 

1,493.185 

1,068,175 

780.000 

780.000 

420,000 

680,000 

680,000 


CireuUMcm 


$622,897 
860,968 
611,442 
833,960 

1.19S.804 
675,978 


$480,875 
818,847 
878,60$ 
658,868 
858,164 
618,888 


466,176 
1.088.44$ 
1,119.044 


*  Incomplete. 

National  Banks, 
Flflrures  In  thoiuands  of  doUara. 


TBAB0. 


1864.. 
1889.. 
1874.. 
1879.. 
1884.. 
1889.. 
1894.. 
1898.. 


1 

Loant 

anddis- 

eounU. 

U.S. 
bonds. 

$255 

$281 

11 

2.183 

1.409 

11 

2.510 

1,514 

14 

2,847 

1.845 

15 

4,337 

1.826 

18 

5.624 

1,341 

18 

5,316 

862 

18 

5,725 

978 

^1 


$96 
498 
460 
496 
654 
539 
448 
491 


$300 
1.428 
1.523 
1.764 
1.824 
2.134 
2,134 
2,084 


$318 
429 
463 
645 
885 
973 
984 


Undt. 
vidcd 

pn/UM. 

Out- 
ttandinc 

6<r0»l4l- 

tUm. 

$6 

$124 

81 

1.186 

89 

1,380 

108 

1,487 

194 

1,576 

285 

1.149 

256 

68$ 

264 

764 

$160 
1.486 
1,842 
8,401 
8,871 
4.686 
4,488 

6,6«e 
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MARYLAND, 

Maryland  first  Lssaed  paper  money  in  1733.  Thereafter  almost  any 
object  became  a  sufELcient  excuse  for  a  new  issue.  The  intervals  be- 
tween emissions  varied  from  one  to  six  years,  and  the  amounts  ranged 
from  1150,000  to  $1,600,000.  After  a  term  of  years,  usually  about 
twelve,  the  notes  were  to  be  redeemed,  but  redemption  was  commonly 
made  in  new  notes  at  fixed  rates.  The  depreciation  was  usually  about 
six  or  seven  to  one  of  specie. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  this  paper  currency  reached  its  flood- 
tide.  The  Continental  Congress  issued  at  least  $200,000,000,  which  dis- 
tributed itself  throughout  the  States.  It  did  not  supersede  State  money 
in  Maryland;  both  were  made  legal  tender  in  1777.  The  war  expenses 
necessitated  increased  State  issues  to  aid  the  State  treasury.  In  1777 
Maryland  Issued  $1,300,000;  in  1780  another  million  followed,  and  in 

1781,  a  third.  The  whole  mass  depreciated  greatly,  and  Continental 
bills  became  worthless.  Maryland  currency  at  this  time  was  composed 
of  various  issues,  known  as  Continental  bills,  convention  bills,  provin- 
cial bills,  State  Continental  bills.  State  money,  black  money  and  red 
money.  Such  a  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation  was  naturally  calcular 
ted  to  drive  out  the  specie,  although  in  1781  the  considerable  sum  of 
£100,000  was  estimated  to  be  stiU  in  the  State,  although  it  became 
more  and  more  hoarded. 

Incorporation  of  the  First  Bank. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  State  was 
undergoing  a  remarkable  industrial  development.  At  the  same  time 
the  specie  in  circulation  was  limited  in  amount  and  heterogeneous  in 
character  and  fluctuating  in  value.  The  State  bills  of  credit  were 
gradually  passing  out  of  circulation,  and  the  Legislature  refused  new 
issues.  The  circulating  medium  was  becoming  more  and  more  con* 
tracted.  An  adequate  metallic  currency  was  too  expensive.  Under 
these  conditions  the  demand  for  State  bills  of  credit  began  to  change 
to  one  for  a  bank. 

The  first  attempt  to  incorporate  a  bank  in  Maryland  occurred  in 

1782,  when  James  McHenry  introduced  into  the  Senate  **  An  act  to  es- 
tablish the  credit  of  a  bank ''  in  Baltimore.  The  bill  was  considered 
and  passed  the  Senate ;  the  House  of  Delegates,  however,  rejected  it. 

In  1784  the  agitation  was  revived.  The  foUowing  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  papers  : 

''Such  of  the  Inhabitants  as  are  desirous  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
liank  In  the  Town  of  Baltimore  are  requestwi  to  meet,  ♦  ♦  ♦  when  proposals  for 
<*arrying  into  immediate  effect  an  institution  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  com- 
mertial  interests,  not  only  of  the  town,  but  of  the  State  also,  will  be  laid  before 
them." 
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The  townspeople  entered  heartUy  into  the  scheme ;  proposals  fcHr  the 
bank  were  munediately  published  and  subscriptions  solicited.  The 
bank  was  to  be  styled  the  *^  Bank  of  Maryland/' and  the  capital  stock 
proposed  was  $300,000,  in  shares  of  $400,  payable  in  gold  or  silver. 
Within  ten  days  150  shares  had  been  subscribed,  so  that  they  were  able 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  directors. 

A  lively  discussion  was  carried  on  between  the  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  bank  until  the  matter  was  finally  decided  by  the  Legisla- 
tore.  The  merchants  of  Baltimore  favored  it.  The  agricaltural  and 
speculative  elements  opposed  it ;  the  former,  because  the  short  time  of 
loans  practically  excluded  them  from  borrowing,  the  rates  of  discount 
would  be  high.  They  also  argued  that  it  would  draw  capital  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  and  thus  check  improvement  and  agriculture.  The 
latter,  the  speculative  class,  preferred  State  issues.  It  was  objected 
also  that  it  would  aid  only  a  few.  The  300  shares  which  were  sub- 
scribed were  distributed  among  but  seventeen  persons. 

A  petition  for  a  charter  was  presented  to  the  Senate  at  the  Novem- 
ber session,  1784.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Delegates  reported 
favorably  upon  it,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  charter  a  bank,  but  it 
was  finally  laid  over  until  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly,  and  was 
not  called  up  again. 

For  six  years  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  start  a  bank  in  Mary- 
land. The  year  1789  and  the  early  part  of  1790  formed  a  period  of 
considerable  depression  in  the  State.  A  revival,  however,  began  in  the 
spring  of  1790,  when  the  extraordinary  demand  in  Europe  for  food 
products,  resulting  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
began  to  be  felt  in  America. 

Lack  of  Proper  Crkdit  Facilitiks. 

Credit  facilities  at  this  time  were  very  meagre,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  conditions  an  apphcation  was  made  by  sundry  citizens  to  the 
November  session  of  the  Assembly  for  a  charter  for  a  bank  to  be  called 
the  *'  Bank  of  Maryland.'^  In  this  case  tlie  petitioners  did  not  organ- 
ize a  partnership  under  articles  of  association  t)efore  applying  for  a 
charter.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  due  to  a  desire  to  prevent  public 
discussion  of  the  project  by  enemies  of  banks  who  had  been  so  effect- 
ive in  preventing  the  passage  of  the  charter  in  1784.  Very  slight  notioe 
of  the  bank  appears  in  the  papers  before  it  had  received  a  charter. 

The  assistance  of  industry  and  commerce  was  stated  to  be  the  motive 
in  establishing  a  bank.  The  bill  had  little  difficulty  in  passing  ;  the 
final  vote  in  the  House  of  Delegates  was  fifty-one  affirmative  to  seven 
negative.  The  capital  stock  was  Hied  at  $300,000.  Subscriptions  were 
opened  in  Baltimore,  December  10,  1790,  and  within  fourteen  days 
(200,000  was  subscribed,  the  amount  necessary  to  be  subscribed  before 
the  election  of  directors  might  occur.  During  the  ensuing  year  this 
amount  was  paid  in,  and  the  bank  began  operations.     The  remainder 
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of  the  capital  stock  was  called  in  within  the  following  four  years. 
Sabscriptions  were  paid  in  foreign  gold  coins  at  6s.  or  6s.  8d.  the  pwt., 
depending  upon  the  fineness.  Few  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  North 
AmericA  at  Philadelphia,  and  none  of  those  of  the  banks  of  New  York 
and  Massachasetts  had  reached  Baltimore  at  this  time. 

Branch  of  thb  Bank  of  the  United  States  Established. 

An  addition  to  Baltimore's  banking  capital  occurred  in  1792,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  established  a  branch  at  that  place  which 
usually  operated  a  capital  of  about  ^500, 000. 

In  1793  the  Maryland  Legislature  granted  a  charter  to  the  Bank  of 
Columbia,  which  was  to  be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
avowed  object  of  the  formation  of  the  bank  was  to  assist  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  District  for  occupancy  by  the  national  Government.  The 
nominal  capital  was  $1,000,000.  It  immediately  passed  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  Maryland. 

During  the  years  1790  to  1800  the  Bank  of  Maryland  was  able  to 
declare  annual  dividends  of  twelve  per  cent.  Its  capital  was  far  be- 
low what  it  might  with  ease  have  employed.  In  1795  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  luade  to  double  this  capital.  As  a  substitute  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  another  bank,  which  might  consolidate  with  the 
Bank  of  Maryland,  upon  the  consent  of  both  parties.  This  clause  was 
stricken  out  and  an  entirely  separate  institution  received  a  charter  in 
1795  as  the  Bank  of  Baltimore,  although  the  Bank  of  Maryland  be- 
came a  subscriber  to  its  stock. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  by  the  Legislature  at  |1, 200, 000, 
though  the  petitioners  wanted  the  limit  placed  at  $3,000,000,  with  pro- 
vision for  increasing  it  ultimately  to  $9,000,000,  as  the  growing  character 
of  Baltimore  trade  demanded  more  banking  accommodations. 

The  two  banks  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,500,000,  to  which 
there  was  added  by  the  United  States  branch  bank  at  Baltimore  about 
$500,000.  This  amount  could  be  very  actively  employed  in  a  town 
whose  export  trade  alone  was  of  an  annual  value  of  more  than  $9,000,- 
000,  and  which  was  rapidly  growing,  to  say  nothing  of  other  commercial 
and  industrial  operations. 

Dkclink  in  the  Export  Trade. 

Maryland's  total  exports  for  1799  were  $16,300,000.  After  this  time 
there  was  a  decrease,  due  chiefly  to  the  narrowing  of  the  market  for 
American  breadstuffs  by  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe  in  1802, 
and  also  to  the  competition  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  for  Balti- 
more's trade.  By  1803  the  lowest  point  had  been  reached ;  exports  had 
fallen  to  $5,100,000;  there  was  a  general  stagnation.  The  relapse  was 
in  large  measure  charged  to  Baltimore's  lack  of  banking  facilities  in 
comparison  with  her  sister  cities.  It  was  estimated  that  $120,000  of 
good  paper  was  weekly  rejected  by  the  Baltimore  banks.     The  parties 
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seeking  aooommodation  were  compelled  to  patroniie  broken  who 
charged  them  excessive  rates.  Trade  was  thus  driven  away.  The 
rivalry  with  Philadelphia  and  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  very  keen.  Penn- 
sylvania at  this  time  bad  six  banks,  four  of  which  were  in  Philadelphia, 
whose  total  capital  was  910,000,000;  the  banking  capital  of  New  York 
was  $6,500,000,  operated  by  seven  banks;  yet  the  trade  of  these  places 
was  normally  about  the  same  as  Baltimore's.  Within  ten  years  the 
4Dirculating  medium  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  had 
increased  about  fifty  per  cent. ,  it  was  estimated,  whereas  in  Maryland 
it  had  remained  almost  stationary. 

To  assist  Baltimore  from  the  depression,  and  to  render  her  more 
nearly  equal  to  her  rivals  in  banking  capital,  the  Union  Bank  of  Mary- 
land was  organized.  The  articles  of  association  appeared  February  24, 
1804.  On  April  10  books  were  opened  for  subscriptions  of  stock,  and 
the  amount  requisite  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  the  election  of 
directors  was  subscribed  in  one  day.  It  began  business  in  Jane,  1804, 
as  a  limited  partnership  or  company,  and  it  was  thus  the  first  bank  in 
Maryland  to  begin  operations  without  first  having  procured  a  charter. 

The  capital  stock  was  $3,000,000,  in  shares  of  $100,  of  which  $2,312,- 
160  was  paid  in.  Subscription  books  were  opened  in  the  counties,  and 
500  shares  were  allotted  to  each  county  (1,000  to  Anne  Arundel)  for 
subscriptions.  Senators  and  delegates  were  made  county  oommisstoners 
in  charge  of  the  subscriptions.  Five  thousand  shares  were  reserved 
until  after  incorporation,  so  that  the  State,  if  it  desired,  might  subscribe. 

The  articles  declared  the  liability  of  the  company  to  be  limited  to 
their  capital  stock,  but  directors  were  personally  liable  for  dividends 
declared  in  excess  of  profits.  Land^  ships,  and  merchandise  ooold  be 
held  only  as  security.  The  partnership  was  to  terminate  in  1825,  onless 
a  charter  was  received  before  that  time. 

Banks  Formed  To  Aid  Aoriculturb. 

All  of  the  banks  thus  far  established  were  in  Baltimore,  and  weie 
pre(!minently  for  the  aid  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
agricultural  needs  had  not  yet  received  the  necessary  attention.  With 
a  view  to  assisting  the  farmer  class  especially,  the  Farmers'  Bank  of 
Maryland  was  organized  in  August,  1804,  at  Annapolis,  and  a  branch 
bank  was  located  at  East  on,  and  later  (1807)  another  at  Frederick. 

It  started  as  a  private  partnership.  The  articles  of  association  ap- 
peared early  in  August,  1804.  A  lively  discussion  was  provoked.  It  was 
urged  that  the  agricultural  interest  did  not  require  and  could  not  sup- 
port such  an  institution,  and  that  the  commerce  of  AnnapoUs  and 
Easton  was  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  need  it.  At  tbis  time  the 
application  of  the  Union  Bank  for  a  charter  was  t>eing  opposed  by  the 
friends  of  the  old  banks,  who  wi^ihed  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  banking. 
The  Bank  of  Baltimore  had  been  paying  regularly  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  in  dividends,  and  its  stock  was  quoted  at  $500  (par  $900). 
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Union  Bank  stock  was  selling  at  |8  to  910  advance,  though  it  was  still 
uninooq[)orated.  The  two  new  banks  were  able  to  obtain  charters  from 
the  December  session  of  the  Assembly,  1804,  hj  banding  their  forces 
and  working  for  each  other  in  the  Assembly. 

At  Charlestown,  a  town  created  by  act  of  Assembly,  and  which 
scarcely  had  an  existence  except  on  paper,  a  private  bank  was  organized 
in  1804  nnder  the  title  of  the  '*  Fisherman's  Bank  of  Charlestown/'  A 
branch  was  placed  at  Turkey  Point.  The  nominal  capital  was  $1,000,- 
000.  A  charter  was  never  obtained.  It  was  largely  a  means  of  booming 
the  town. 

The  renewal  of  the  Continental  wars  in  1804  again  made  a  market  for 
Maryland  products,  and  Maryland  commerce  and  manofaotnres,  which 
had  sunk  so  low  in  1803,  had  by  1806  again  almost  attained  that  degree 
of  prosperity  which  was  reached  in  1799.  The  export  trade  in  1806 
amounted  to  (14,500,000.  On  the  crest  of  this  wave  of  prosperity  the 
Mechanics'  Bank  of  Baltimore  was  chartered  in  1806  to  give  aid  espe- 
cially to  practical  mechanics  and  manufacturers.  The  capital  was 
11,000,000,  of  which  $640,000  was  paid  in,  hioludhig  $94,625  subscribed 
by  the  State. 

Up  to  1807  Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  the  most  populous  and  leading 
industrial  cities  of  the  State,  were  the  seats  of  all  the  banking  institu- 
tions. In  the  Farmers'  Bank,  at  Annapolis,  one  of  the  aims  was  to  aid 
agriculture.  In  1807  a  general  extension  of  banking  advantages  to  the 
various  counties  by  locating  banks  in  the  most  important  county  town, 
was  begun.  The  first  bank  thus  established  was  the  Hagerstown  Bank, 
in  Washington  county.  Its  capital  was  $250,000.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  banks  were  located  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and 
on  January  1,  1810,  there  were  six  chartered  banks  doing  business 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $6,950,000,  of  which  $4,970,355  had  been 
paid  in. 

The  sources  of  the  legal  basis  of  banking  privileges  were  the  com- 
mon-law right  and  special  charters  granted  by  the  State.  In  some  of 
the  States  the  common-law  privilege  was  from  an  early  date  restricted, 
both  to  secure  the  public  safety  and  also  on  account  of  the  granting  of 
monopoly  privileges  to  special  companies.  This,  however,  did  not 
occur  in  Maryland  until  1842.  The  two  systems  coexisted  throughout 
the  early  part  of  our  period,  though  in  1817  a  partial  restriction  of  the 
common- law  right  occurred,  when  it  was  made  unlawful  for  persons  to 
associate  for  banking  purposes  without  first  procuring  a  charter.  The 
effect  of  this  law  was  to  prevent  companies  with  large  capital  from 
engaging  in  banking  without  charters,  but  it  did  not  apply  to  individ- 
uals. Persons  issuing  notes  were  in  1831  made  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  banks  in  regard  to  the  denominations  of  the  notes  allowed  to  be 
issued,  but  the  power  to  issue  remained  intact  until  in  1842  the  State 
removed  it  by  legal  enactment. 

Free  banking  under  a  general  law  was  frequently  under  debate  in 
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Maryland  daring  the  forties  and  fifties,  and  in  1852  a  bill  was  intzodaoed 
into  the  Legisiature  to  establish  such  a  law,  bat  its  passage  was  defeated. 

A  TYPicAii  Maryland  Bank  Chartbr. 

Excepting  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  the  ohartens  of  all 
Maryland  State  banks  follow  closely  the  form  of  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  which  was  established  in  1795,  the  second  bank  in  the  State. 
Special  attention  was  given  by  the  Hoase  of  Delegates  to  the  form  of 
the  charter,  and  it  served  as  a  type  for  the  charters  of  later  banks. 

Various  points  of  similarity  between  it  and  the  charter  of  the  first 
Bank  of  the  United  States  indicate  that  the  latter  may  have  been  nsed 
to  some  extent  as  a  model. 

The  location,  capital,  and  number  of  shares  were  prescribed,  and 
thirty-six  persons  were  designated  to  receive  subscriptions  of  a  stated 
number  of  shares  in  Baltimore  and  in  each  of  the  eighteen  ooonties. 
The  books  were  to  be  kept  open  for  subscriptions  not  less  than  three 
days  nor  longer  than  three  weeks.  Stock  subscribed  was  deemed  the 
property  of  the  person  in  whose  name  it  was  taken  in  spite  of  all  agree- 
ments to  the  contrary.  A  person  was  allowed  to  subscribe  not  mom 
than  twenty  shares  in  one  day,  though  if  too  many  shares  were  sab- 
scribed,  the  largest  subscriptions  were  to  be  reduced  so  that  all  sabecrib- 
ers  might  hold  some  stock.  Unsubscribed  shares  were  to  be  laid  ojien 
for  subscription  in  Baltimore  after  four  weeks'  notice. 

Payment  of  subscriptions  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  first 
part  was  subdivided  into  thirds,  of  which  the  first  third  was  payable  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  previously  to  the  election  of  directors, 
after  two  months^  notice.  The  directors,  when  elected,  were  to  call  in 
the  remainder  by  December  1,  1797,  though  any  subscriber  could  pay 
up  his  stock  in  full  at  any  time  before  this  limit  and  draw  dividends  on 
the  amount  paid  in.  Failure  to  pay  the  first  third  forfeited  the  ri^t 
to  the  share. 

The  shareholders  were  to  elect  annually  a  board  of  fifteen  directors 
who  were  to  choose  one  of  their  number  as  President.  As  soon  as  3,000 
shares  had  been  subscribed  and  9150,000  paid  in  specie,  the  election  of 
directors  was  to  be  effected.  The  bank  was  allowed  to  begin  operations 
when  ^00,000  had  been  paid  in  specie.  The  directors  were  empowered 
to  appoint  officers,  clerks  and  servants,  and  to  fix  their  compensation. 

They  were  created  a  corporation  with  the  usual  powers  and  the 
following  provisions  were  to  be  the  fundamental  articles  of  its  consti- 
tution : 

(1)  The  number  of  votes  to  which  each  stockholder  was  entitled,  was, 
according  to  the  number  of  shares  he  held,  in  the  following  proportion : 
one  vote  for  each  share  up  to  two;  one  vote  for  every  two  shares  from 
two  to  ten;  one  for  every  four  from  ten  to  thirty;  one  for  every  kii 
from  thirty  to  sixty ;  one  for  every  eight  from  sixty  to  one  hundred. 
No  one  could  have  more  than  thirty  votes.     Shares  had  to  be  held  three 
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calendar  months  previons  to  the  day  of  election  to  confer  the  right  of 
voting.  Stockholders  actually  resident  within  the  United  States  and 
none  other  were  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy. 

(2)  One-third  of  the  directors  in  office  was  ineligible  for  re-election 
the  next  year ;  the  director  who  was  President  coold  always  be  re-elected. 

(3)  Directors  had  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  No  director 
of  another  bank  could  be  a  director  of  this  bank.  There  were  to  be 
half-yearly  dividends  of  profits.  The  stockholders  were  to  receive  an 
annual  statement  from  the  directors  of  surplus  profits  and  of  debts 
unpaid  at  the  expiration  of  the  original  credit. 

(4)  Compensation  of  the  President  and  directors  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  stockholders. 

(5)  Nine  directors  were  to  constitute  a  board  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

(6)  Six  hundred  shares  of  stock,  $180,000,  were  to  be  reserved  for 
the  State,  of  which  not  over  $90,000  might  be  paid  in  in  any  one  year. 

(7)  A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  could  be  called  by  sixty  or  more 
stockholders  representing  at  least  two  hundred  shares.  Ten  weeks' 
notice  of  the  meeting  had  to  be  given  and  its  object  specified. 

(8)  Neglect  to  pay  any  installment  of  the  capital  forfeited  the  benefit 
of  any  dividend  having  accrued  prior  to  the  time  of  making  the  pay- 
ment or  during  its  delay. 

(9)  Bond  of  at  least  $50,000,  with  two  or  more  acceptable  sureties, 
was  required  of  each  Cashier  or  Treasurer. 

(10)  The  corporation  could  only  hold  such  lands  and  tenements  as 
were  necessary  for  its  accommodation  in  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
and  such  as  were  mortgaged  to  it  as  security^  or  conveyed  in  satisfac- 
tion of  debts  previously  contracted,  or  purchased  at  sales  upon  Judg- 
ments obtained  for  such  debts. 

(11)  The  corporation  could  only  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  gold  or  silver  bullion,  or  in  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  its  lands. 
Six  per  cent,  per  annum  was  the  maximum  rate  for  loans  and  discounts. 

(12)  A  loan  of  more  than  $50,000  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  State,  or  of  any  amount  whatsoever  to  a  for- 
eign State,  required  legislative  sanction. 

(13)  Stock  was  transferable  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

(14)  Bills  obligatory  and  of  credit  made  to  any  person  or  persons 
were  to  be  assignable  by  endorsement ;  bills  or  notes  of  the  bank  pay- 
able to  bearer  were  made  negotiable  by  delivery  only. 

(15)  A  prescribed  fonn  of  oath  for  directors  and  Cashier. 

(16)  If  the  corporation  dealt  in  any  goods  contrary  to  this  act,  treble 
the  value  of  the  goods  so  dealt  in  was  to  be  forfeited. 

(17)  If  loans  were  made  in  violation  of  the  twelfth  article,  three 
times  the  amount  so  loaned  was  to  be  forfeited. 

(18)  The  total  amount  of  the  debts  which  the  corporation  might  at 
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any  time  owe,  not  considering  deposits  for  safe  keeping  as  a  debt  wi&in 
the  meaning  of  this  provision,  might  not  exceed  doable  the  amoont  of 
the  capital  actaa]Iy  paid  in.  Directors  under  whose  administration  any 
excess  occurred  were  made 'personally  liable  for  it,  in  addition  to  the 
liability  of  the  corporation.  Directors  who  were  abeent  when  the 
excess  was  created  or  who  dissented  from  the  resolution  creating  it, 
might  exonerate  themselves  by  giving  notice  to  the  Gk>Yemor  of  the 
State  or  to  the  stockholders. 

(19)  The  Treasurer  for  the  Western  Shore  was  to  be  famished  annu- 
ally, or  oftener  if  required,  with  statements  of  the  amount  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  debts  due  to  and  from  it,  the  deposits,  the  notes  in  circolatioQ, 
the  cash  in  hand  and  profits.  He  was  given  power  to  inspect  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  bank,  so  far  as  was  necessary  relative  to  the  pabUe 
safety  and  the  profits  belonging  to  the  State,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
inspect  private  accounts. 

(20)  The  State  whenever  it  held  |66, 000  stock  was  entitled  to  appoint 
two  directors,  to  be  elected  one  each  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

(21)  The  capital  stock  and  funds  of  the  bank  were  deemed  peraooal 
and  not  real  estate. 

(22)  The  bank  was  prohibited  from  issuing  notes  of  a  less  denomina- 
tion than  five  dollars. 

The  duration  of  the  act  was  limited  to  twenty  years. 

The  charier  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  established  in  1790,  difiered 
materially  from  that  of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore.  The  privileges  granted 
were  greater,  and  there  were  no  provisions  corresponding  to  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore.  The  subscrip- 
tion of  the  capital,  |300,000,  was  not  allotted  among  the  counties. 
Provisions  regarding  the  capital,  payment  of  subscriptions,  Toting, 
election  of  officers  were  similar  to  those  of  the  charter  described.  A 
committee  of  three,  chosen  quarterly  from  the  directors,  was  to  inspect 
the  accounts  of  the  bank  weekly.  The  liability  of  stockholders  extended 
only  to  the  amount  of  the  stock.     The  charter  was  perpetual 

There  were  special  provisions  relating  to  fraud,  robbery  and  debts. 
Any  officer  or  stockholder  convicted  of  fraud  forfeited  his  stock  to  the 
company,  in  addition  to  the  remedy  which  might  be  had  in  the  name 
of  the  company.  Forging  or  counterfeiting  was  felony,  punishable 
with  servitude,  seven  years  or  less.  Stealing  bank  notes  was  punish- 
able as  if  other  goods  of  the  same  value  had  been  taken. 

No  limits  were  prescribed  to  the  debts  of  the  bank,  none  to  its  issaes. 
It  was  not  required  to  make  an  annual  repori  to  the  Legislature. 

Some  Features  of  Early  Maryland  Banking. 

The  monopolistic  element  in  bankmg  was  especially  distasteful  in 
Maryland.  A  clause  of  the  State  constitution  discourages  monopolies. 
Two  means  were  adopted  to  render  banks  of  a  public  character.  First, 
the  State  reserved  the  power  in  the  charter  to  subscribe  a  specified 
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amount  to  the  capital  stoek  of  each  bank.  As  eaiiy  as  1808  the  State 
utilised  this  privilege  as  an  investment  for  its  unemployed  fonds  by 
paying  ap  the  amoont  of  220  shares,  oat  of  600  reserved,  in  the  Bank 
of  Baltimore.  The  State  did  not  sabsoribe  in  all  the  banks,  bat  by 
1811  some  stock  had  been  paid  up  In  each  of  the  dty  banks,  and  In 
three  coanty  banks.  The  State  subsoribed  to  the  stock  of  no  banks 
established  after  1811.  The  maTlmam  readied  by  the  State  sabsor^ 
tions  was  |540,000.  The  revenue  which  it  yielded  ranged  from  $80,000 
to  f40,000  per  annum.  The  amoont  reserved  lor  subscription  by  the 
State  varied  from  one-third  to  one-tenth  of  the  capitaL 

In  a  second  manner  the  interest  in  banks  was  made  general,  and 
they  were  prevented  from  becoming  too  great  a  power  In  the  hands  of 
a  few.  The  subscription  of  the  cai^tal  stoek  of  the  early  banks  char* 
tered  by  the  State  Legislature,  unless  they  had  been  inrevioady  organ- 
ised as  partnerahips,  was  apportioned  among  the  twenty-two  counties 
of  the  State.  A  coounittee,  usually  of  three,  was  appdnted  to  receive 
subscriptions  at  the  county  seat  of  each  county.  Persons  non-resident 
in  the  county  could  not  subscribe  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  spedfled 
tima  Shares  remaining  untaken  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit 
could  be  subscribed  by  any  one,  and  if  they  still  remained  untaken, 
they  were  offered  in  Baltimore  after  notice  given  in  the  papers. 

Of  the  eleven  banks  which  had  been  chartered  In  Baltimofe  before 
1812,  six  started  as  private  partnerships,  though  when  charters  were 
obtained  by  most  of  these,  their  capital  stock  was  distributed  through- 
out the  State  for  subscription.  In  1817  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to 
organize  a  banking  company  without  having  first  procured  a  charter. 
The  object  of  the  law  was  to  prevent  the  rapid  hicrease  of  banking 
organizations.  However,  by  this  time  the  establishment  of  banks 
throu^out  the  counties  had  put  at  rest  the  cry  against  the  privileged 
few  and  against  the  absorption  by  the  dty,  of  the  free  ci^[yital  of  the 
country  districts. 

The  right  to  issue  promissory  notes  to  droulate  as  money  Is  in  no 
case  specifically  granted,  inasmuch  as  at  this  time  the  common-law 
privilege  of  every  one  to  issue,  had  not  been  restricted. 

The  only  limit  placed  upon  the  issue  of  notes  was  that  the  total 
of  debts  which  a  bank  might  at  any  time  owe  should  not  exceed  twice 
the  amount  of  the  capital  actually  paid  in.  This  limit  was  of  little 
effect.  Only  in  one  or  two  cases  of  the  most  reckless  banking  did  the 
debts  approach  it.  The  personal  liability  of  the  directors  for  any  excess 
of  debts  over  this  amount  was,  therefore,  only  an  empty  form,  since 
there  was  little  probability  of  reaching  this  mark  in  practice.  However, 
the  introduction  of  the  prindple  of  personal  liability  was  valuable,  and 
the  iMkth  to  its  future  use  was  made  eader. 

The  clause  of  the  charter  which  required  that  the  capital  be  paid  In 
legal  money  proved  a  very  salutary  one.  Usually  one-fourth  of  the 
nominal  capital  was  required  to  be  in  hand  in  specie  before  operations 
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ooald  be  b^nm*  This  compelled  the  banks  organized  between  1795  and 
1810  to  be  founded  ux)on  a  solid  capital.  Up  to  this  time  no  evidence 
can  be  found  that  the  installments  of  capital  were  i)aid  with  stock  notes. 

The  business  which  the  banks  might  engage  in  was  carefully  restricted 
to  banking  operations  exclusively,  in  which  were  included  the  function^ 
of  discount,  deposit  and  issue.  The  holding  of  real  estate  was  expressly 
prohibited,  except  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  business,  and 
except  also  land  mortgaged  or  purchased  in  satisfaction  of  debt,  or  h^d 
as  security.  Real  estate  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  bank  more  than  three  years.  It  was  not  forbidden  to  loan  upon 
mortgage  security;  country  banks  were  expressly  permitted  to  loan 
upon  land.  The  Mechanics^  Bank  also  was  allowed  to  loan  to  practical 
mechanics  and  manufacturers  on  property  security  up  to  one-eigfath  of 
its  paid-in  capital,  but  no  loan  was  to  be  made  for  more  than  $3,000,  nor 
for  longer  than  two  years.  Commercial  operations  were  usually  espe- 
ciaUy  forbidden  to  the  banks. 

The  monopoly  of  banking  was  not  given  to  the  chartered  banks, 
though  they  enjoyed  an  advantage  over  unincorporated  banks  throng 
their  limited  liability. 

In  1806  a  provision  was  introduced  into  the  charter  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Bank  requiring  a  reservation  of  one  per  cent,  of  its  capital  from  sur- 
plus profits  as  a  contingency  fund.  The  principle  became  common  by 
insertion  in  other  charters,  but  it  did  not  appear  in  alL  vThe  fund  was 
not  applicable  to  any  particular  sort  of  liability,  but  to  all  in  generaL 

In  1793  an  act  was*  passed  making  the  forgery,  or  counterfeiting,  or 
stealing,  or  knowingly  passing  such  notes  of  any  bank  of  the  United 
States  felony,  and  punishable  as  if  goods  of  like  value  had  been  stK^en. 
This  simply  made  general  the  application  of  the  law  passed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Bank  of  Maryland.  In  1797  the  same  was  applied  to  the 
forging  of  checks  and  orders.  Forgery  on  a  bank  was  made  punishable 
by  death  in  1806,  but  this  extreme  measure  was  repealed  after  two  years. 
No  executions  occurred  under  it.  The  much  milder  penalty  of  five  to 
ten  years  in  the  penitentiary  was  fixed  upon  in  1809. 

The  presence  in  Baltimore  of  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  Maryland  banks.  The  policy  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  always  to  restrict  as  far  as  possible  State 
bank  circulation.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  frequent  return  of  the 
State  bank  notes  received  over  its  counters.  Naturally  the  State  banks 
were  strenuous  in  their  objections  to  what  they  called  the  oppression  of 
the  *'  monster''  bank,  but  on  the  whole  the  competition  was  beneficial 
in  reducing  issues  and  in  fixing  the  habit  of  daily  exchanges  between 
the  banks. 

The  directors  were  usually  men  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  who 
were  broadly  acquainted  in  business  circles,  and  who  knew  the  stand- 
ing of  parties  liable  to  call  for  loans.  To  secure  a  broader  territory  from 
which  to  draw  its  patrons,  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland  adopted  Uie 
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plan  of  having  a  director  from  each  county  who  might  be  able  as  an 
intermediary  to  extend  banking  facilities  into  his  county,  and  who  might 
also  have  the  necessary  knowledge  of  parties  of  his  locality  asking  the 
bank  for  accommodations. 

To  prevent  the  banks  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  few  Individ- 
nals,  a  system  of  rotation  of  directors  prevailed. 

Limitation  on  Loans  to  Directors. 

The  directors,  since  they  were  usually  men  in  mercantile  or  commer- 
cial business,  especially  appreciated  banking  facilities,  and  in  many  cases 
they  were  the  ones  who  most  needed  discounts,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  enjoyed  especial  favors  at  the  bank,  both  in  respect  to 
rates  and  amounts  of  discounts.  In  the  charter  of  the  Farmers'  Bank 
at  Annapohs  a  clause  was  inserted  which  prohibited  directors  from*  re- 
ceiving discounts  on  different  terms  from  others.  A  second  step  was 
immediately  taken  placing  a  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  discounts 
which  directors  might  receive. 

The  board  of  directors  for  the  transaction  of  business  usually  con- 
sisted of  from  six  to  nine,  of  whom  the  President  was  one ;  but  four  or 
five  directors  were  allowed  to  constitute  a  board  for  making  discounts 
only.  Discounts  were  made  on  two  days  of  the  week,  and  two  accept- 
able sureties  were  required  on  each  paper.  The  maximum  rate  lawful 
for  the  banks  to  charge  on  loans  and  discounts  was  fixed  at  six  percent, 
per  annum.  If  information  was  given  and  supported  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  majority  of  the  board  or  quorum  of  directors  that  any  director  or 
other  officer  had  in  any  way  been  concerned  in  taking  usury,  he  lost  his 
seat.     After  1806  this  provision  was  Inserted  in  the  charters. 

In  respect  to  discount  time  the  provisions  in  the  various  charters 
varied,  the  country  banks  as  a  rule  being  allowed  to  discount  for  a  longer 
time  than  city  banks,  and  those  discounting  on  real  security  for  a  longer 
time  than  those  taking  only  personal  security.  There  was  no  general 
law  on  either  the  time  or  rate  of  discounts,  but  after  1806  each  was  reg- 
ulated by  a  clause  of  the  charter.  The  Mechanics*  Bank  discounted 
notes  or  bills  on  personal  security  for  120  days ;  on  property  security  the 
maximum  time  was  two  years.  For  tlie  Hagerstown  Bank  the  discount 
time  was  six  months.  In  Baltimore  at  this  time  the  major  part  of  the 
loans  were  upon  personal  security.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  collat- 
eral for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  business.  Loans  were  made  to 
some  extent  also  upon  real  security ;  in  the  country  most  loans  were  se- 
cured either  primarily  or  ultimately  by  real  property. 

The  Scotch  System  of  Cash  Credits  Introduced. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  Scotch  banks  was  introduced  into  Mary- 
land by  the  Farmers'  Bank  at  Annapolis;  this  was  the  system  of  cash 
accounts.  An  account  of  this  sort  might  be  opened  on  application  of 
any  farmer,  mechanic  or  manufacturer  for  sums  from  §100  to  $1,000, 
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whereby  the  party  might  draw  or  pay  in  any  sum  not  lees  than  $50  at 
any  one  time,  and  on  which  settlements  were  to  be  made  semi-annually, 
the  party  drawing  oash  to  pay  interest  for  what  he  might  owe  at  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  to  be  deducted  on  opening  the  account,  and  to  be 
allowed  interest  on  all  sums  returned  from  the  time  of  iMiyment.  "Rie 
party  opening  the  account  had  to  give  good  personal  or  real  security. 
The  directors  were  not  obliged  to  lend  money  on  such  cash  aoooonts  to 
a  greater  amount  at  any  one  time,  than  one-fifth  part  of  their  capital. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1804  to  introduce  this  feature  into  the  practaoe 
of  both  the  Bank  of  Baltimore  and  the  Union  Bank.  A  special  object 
of  the  formation  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  was  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, and  this  was  practically  but  another  method  of  loaning  open 
real  security,  since  most  of  the  bank's  patrons  were  farmers  with  little 
other  available  security. 

PATMBirr  OF  IirrsREST  on  Dbpostts. 

The  practice  of  paying  interest  on  deposits  was  first  Introduoed  in 
America  by  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland.  Deposits  for  a  period  of 
at  least  six  months  drew  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  an- 
nom ;  three  per  cent,  was  paid  on  deposits  drawable  on  demand.  The 
directors  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  were  empowered  to  issue  notes  on  sodi 
deposits  as  they  might  Judge  prudent,  up  to  the  amount  of  the  deposlta 
The  practice  of  paying  interest  on  deposits  became  general  at  a  later 
time. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  eirenlation  of 
Maryland  bank  notes  at  this  time.  The  United  States  Bank  and  its 
branches  were  efficient  in  keeping  State  bank  iasues  in  check;  also  Uie 
prohibition  from  issuing  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  t5  acted  as 
a  restriction  upon  issues,  in  that  it  kept  an  amount  of  small  coin  always 
in  circulation. 

It  was  usual  for  the  banks  to  try  to  maintain  an  amoont  of  cadi  on 
hand  equal  to  one-third  of  their  circulation.  This  proportion  was 
familiar  from  the  custom  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  of  Uie 
Bank  of  EIngland.  There  was  no  legal  requirement  in  Maryland  fixing 
the  amount  to  be  held.  The  directors  were  personally  liable  for  divi- 
dends declared  in  excess  of  profits. 

A  Period  of  Expansion,  1810-1818. 

The  development  of  State  banking  in  Maryland  proceeded  slowly 
and  naturally  from  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland  in  1790 
with  1300,000  capital,  up  to  the  end  of  1807,  when  the  total  banking 
capital  was  $7,450,000,  including  $500,000  in  the  branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank  at  Baltimore.  There  had  been  $5,500,000  of  this  total 
actually  paid  in. 

From  1806  to  1810  Maryland  industries  were  in  an  unsettled  ooodi- 
tion,  owing  to  interruptions  by  the  belligerents  of  Europe.     Trooble- 
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some  iDterferenoe,  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  1807,  and  the  em- 
bargo of  1807,  had  almost  mined  Maryland's  export  trade.  In  March, 
1809,  the  embargo  was  raised,  and  conditions  immediately  improved; 
exports  Jumped  from  (2, 700, 000  for  1808  to  $6,600,000  for  1809.  This 
period  of  prosperity  was  only  checked  by  the  War  of  1812,  and  after  its 
termination  Maryland  trade  assumed  its  normal  proportions. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  reflected  in  the  banking  history.  No  increase 
of  banking  capital  occurred  during  the  years  1806-9.  In  1810,  coinci- 
dent with  a  revival  of  trade,  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  began,  which 
extended  over  eight  years. 

Daring  these  eight  years  banks  were  located  in  the  industrial  centers 
of  the  most  advanced  counties  of  the  State ;  fourteen  of  the  nineteen 
chartered  during  these  years  were  in  the  counties.  There  was  no  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  old  banks. 

The  increase  of  banking  institutions  began  in  1810,  when  the  Assem- 
bly granted  five  new  charters  for  banks,  of  which  four  were  to  be  located 
in  Baltimore,  the  fifth  at  Elkton,  in  Cecil  county.  The  Baltimore  banks 
were  the  Marine,  the  Commercial  and  Farmers',  the  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants', and  the  Franklin,  and  they  embodied  a  nominal  capital  of 
$2,700,000.  All  of  these  banks  organized  under  articles  of  association 
before  applying  for  charters.  The  Conunercial  and  Farmers'  Bank  had 
been  under  discussion  for  some  time,  and  its  organization  had  been  de- 
cided upon  in  order  to  bring  banking  advantages  nearer  to  the  mer- 
chants in  the  upper  part  of  the  tovm.  Subscriptions  to  its  stock  were 
well  advanced  when  notice  of  the  projected  establishment  of  the  other 
banks  was  sprung  upon  the  public  by  the  publication  of  their  articles 
of  association.  The  State  became  a  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  each  of 
them. 

The  discussion  evoked  by  the  organization  of  these  apparently  un- 
called-for banks  was  not,  however,  without  fruit.  To  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  occurrence  the  General  Assembly  immediately  passed  an 
act  'Ho  prevent  the  increase  of  banking  companies,"  by  which  persons 
were  prohibited  from  associating  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  banking 
company  without  first  applying  for  a  charter.  Each  person  acting  as 
comaiLBsipner  for  such  parties  was  made  liable  to  forfeit  $2,000,  and 
each  subscriber  $100.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  enable  the  Assembly  to 
control  completely  the  increase  of  banking  companies,  and  thus  to  ena- 
ble them  to  check  at  the  start  the  mania  which  was  growing  apace  in 
other  States. 

Great  alarm  was  occasioned  in  the  State  in  1812,  when  it  was  found 

that  a  cotupany  had  dared  to  organize  under  articles  of  association. 

The  City  Bank  of  Baltimore  was  formed  as  a  private  partnership  in 

1811,  and  over  $800, 000  of  its  stock  had  been  subscribed  before  it  asked 

for  a  charter.      In  1812  one  was  granted  which  fixed  the  capital  at 

$1,500,000,  of  $25  shares,  of  which  4,000  shares  were  reserved  for  the 

State  and  27,600  shares  were  distributed  among  the  counties  for  sub- 
si 
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soription.  The  remainder  was  taken  in  Baltimore.  There  is  no  ey}- 
dence  that  the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  was  hnposed  opon 
them. 

No  other  banks  were  chartered  in  Baltimore  until  1835.  In  1813  the 
monopoly  of  banking  in  Baltimore  was  conferred  on  the  banks  then 
existing. 

The  banks  which  were  organized  in  the  counties  were  largely  to  as- 
sist the  agricultural  class,  though  manufacturing  was  becoming  an  im- 
X)ortant  interest,  and,  especially  in  the  western  counties,  mining  and 
lumbering  operations  had  already  assumed  large  dimensions. 

The  Elkton  Bank  was  started  with  the  primary  object  of  aiding  the 
flour  trade  of  that  town.  And  thus  special  circumstances  in  each  ease 
were  of  influence.  Between  1810  and  1817  sixteen  banks  were  estab- 
lished in  twelve  counties,  having  a  capital  of  $3,450,000.  Three  of 
these,  having  a  total  capital  of  $550,000,  did  not  open  for  business. 

From  seven  banks  in  1809,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $7,450,000,  of 
which  $5,500,000  had  been  paid  in,  the  number  had  risen  in  1817  to 
twenty-two,  whose  nominal  capital  was  $14,750,000,  of  which  $8,500,000 
was  paid  in.  About  $500, 000  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  closing  of  the 
branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  at  Baltimore. 

An  Industrial  Expbrimbnt  by  thb  Banks;  Rrchabtkb  and 

Taxation. 

The  period  of  duration  of  all  the  charters  granted  by  the  State,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  was  specified ;  1815  was  the  time  of 
expiration  of  all  the  charters  given  before  that  date.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  recharter  arose,  Maryland  was  in  the  heat  of  the  internal  im- 
provement discussion.  The  popular  favor  of  this  policy  was  strong, 
and  roads,  bridges  and  canals  were  being  planned  on  a  broad  and  sys- 
tematic scale  to  bring  all  sections  of  the  State  within  easy  communioa- 
tion  of  their  port,  Baltimore. 

Another  circumstance  opened  up  a  course  of  action.  A  large  ele- 
ment of  the  people  was  hostile  to  the  banks,  either  owing  to  fear  of 
their  power  or  to  personal  reasons,  or  to  dread  of  conditions  in  Mary- 
land similar  to  those  in  other  States,  concerning  the  horrors  of  whieh 
the  periodicals  of  the  day  expatiated  with  the  utmost  vigor.  The  peo- 
ple generally  agreed  that  the  banks  should  pay  to  the  State  some  return 
for  the  considerable  privileges  bestowed  upon  them.  Under  these  oir- 
cumstances  it  was  decided  to  harness  upon  the  banks  the  constmetioD 
of  some  of  the  new  roads  in  return  for  the  continuation  of  their  expir- 
ing charters. 

Early  in  1813  there  was  passed  an  act  **  to  incorporate  a  company  to 
make  a  turnpike  road  leading  to  Cumberland,  and  for  the  extension  of 
the  charters  of  the  several  banks  in  this  State,  and  for  other  purposes.*^ 
By  this  act  the  charters  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State  were  extended  to 
November  1,  1835,  upon  two  conditions — first,  that  the  banks  of  Balti- 
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more  and  of  Washington  county  sabecribed  for  as  much  stock  as  would 
raise  a  fund  necessary  and  sufficient  to  complete  the  road  to  Comber- 
land;  secondly,  that  all  the  banks  of  the  State  paid  annually  during  the 
continuation  of  their  charters  under  this  act  (20,000  into  the  treasury, 
to  be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  support  of  county  schools  and  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  counties.  Subscription  to  the  road  stock  and  con- 
tribution to  the  school  fund  were  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  capital 
actually  paid  in,  or  that  might  be  i)aid  in  from  year  to  year.  Managers 
for  the  road  company  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  banks  from  their  stock- 
holders at  the  rate  of  one  manager  for  every  $25,000  of  stock  subscribed, 
though  each  bank  subscribing  was  allowed  to  appoint  one  manager. 
The  charters  of  banks  not  complying  with  the  terms  of  this  act  were 
not  extended.  Unless  the  banks  expressed  their  agreement  to  it  before 
October  1,  1813,  it  was  to  cease  to  be  effective. 

The  banks  did  not  agree  to  the  proposition,  but  certain  adjustments 
were  made  and  embodied  in  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  act,  which 
passed  the  Assembly  at  the  December  session  of  1813,  and  received  the 
approbation  of  the  banks. 

The  leading  points  of  difference  between  the  two  acts  were  : 

1.  The  number  of  banks  subscribing  to  the  road  was  increased.  It 
now  included  the  banks  of  Baltimore,  the  Hagerstown,  the  Conoco- 
cheague  and  the  Cumberland  Bank  of  Alleghany.  * 

2.  The  President  and  directors,  for  the  time  being,  of  these  banks 
were  speeifieaUy  incorporated  ' '  The  President,  Managers  and  Company 
of  the  Cumberland  Turnpike  Road/' 

3.  The  charters  of  the  banks  were  continued  to  January  1,  1835. 

4.  The  annual  tax  of  $20,000  for  the  school  fund,  apportioned  among 
ail  the  banks  of  the  State,  was  changed  to  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  of  capital  paid  in,  or  paid  in  thereafter.  This  provis- 
ion was  to  come  into  operation  January  1,  1816.  The  banks  could 
exempt  themselves  from  this  tax  by  i)aying  to  the  Treasurer  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1816,  $200,000. 

5.  The  fund  was  pledged  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
free  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  was  to  be  equally  divided  among 
t  he  counties.  This  fund  was  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  State,  and  was  to  be  invested,  together  with  the  dividends  from 
it,  in  the  shares  reserved  for  the  State  in  the  Commercial  and  Farmers' 
and  the  Mechanics'  Banks  of  Baltimore,  and  an  annual  report  thereof 

*  It  is  recorded  that  the  General  Asssembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland  authorized  the 
incorporation  of  the  ^*  Cumberland  Bank  of  Allegany  *'  in  1811,  and  that  it  beiran  busi- 
ness early  in  the  year  1812.  It  is  also  related  that  when  the  bank  issued  its  notes,  by  some 
misunderstandinfiT  as  to  the  orthography  of  that  much-abused  word  *^  Allegany/*  the 
engraver  spelled  it  ''Alleghany,*^  and  as  the  notes  had  been  put  In  circulation  before 
the  error  was  discovered,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  new  plates,  as  well  as  the 
inconvenience  of  calling  in  the  circulation,  an  act  was  secured  at  the  June  session  of 
the  Legislature,  in  1813,  changing  the  name  to  '^The  Cumberland  Bank  of  Alleghany.** 
which  form  of  title  it  held  to  the  end  of  its  career.— Robert  Bhriver,  2d  Ann.  Conv. 
Md.  Bkrs.  Assn.,  Cumt)erland,  June  3, 1897. 
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to  the  General  Assembly  was  required.    The  road  became  the  property 
of  the  banks. 

Banks  accepting  these  provisions  were  continued  untQ  1836;  those 
neglecting  them  forfeited  their  charters.  On  the  other  hand^  the  State 
pledged  itself  to  the  banks  to  impose  upon  them  no  other  tax  during 
the  continuation  of  this  act,  and  to  the  banks  of  Baltimore  it  promised 
to  grant  a  charter  to  no  other  banking  institution  to  be  established  in 
the  city  or  precincts  of  Baltimore  before  January  1,  1835. 

The  banks  did  not  regard  the  compulsion  to  subscribe  the  road  stock 
as  a  serious  burden.  It  was  expected  that  the  tolls  would  be  of  coo- 
siderable  amount,  and  that  after  a  few  years  the  stock  would  be  a  valo- 
able  resource.  All  the  banks  of  the  State  agreed  to  the  act  within  the 
specified  time  limit  or  shortly  thereafter,  and  were  absolved  from  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  charter. 

In  1821  the  banks  expressed  their  willingness  to  undertake  the  ood- 
struction  of  the  Boonsborough  and  Hagerstown  turnpike  road.  This 
same  idea  was  frequently  acted  upon  thereafter. 

The  idea  of  a  tax  on  bank  stock  to  raise  a  school  fund  was  not 
new  in  1812.  In  1810  a  bill  to  tax  canal,  road  and  banking  corporations 
for  this  purpose  i)as8ed  the  House  of  Delegates,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  The  tax  on  bank  stock  laid  by  the  law  of  1813,  Chapter  122, 
continued  in  force  until  1863,  and  yielded  a  fund  varying  in  amount 
from  130,000  to  (40,000  per  annum.  No  other  tax  was  imposed  up  to 
1835,  at  which  time  the  act  expired. 

Suspension  of  Spbcib  Payments  in  1814. 

The  suspension  of  1814  was  a  general  one,  but  the  causes  leading  op 
to  it  were  of  especial  force  in  Maryland.  The  demand  for  specie  was 
increased  by  the  commercial  restrictions  caused  by  the  blockade  of 
United  States  ports.  Maryland  exports,  from  $6,833,000  hi  1811,  drof^ped 
to  $3,787,000  in  1813,  and  $248,434  in  1814.  The  sudden  drop  in  Mary- 
land's exports  of  produce  in  1814  necessitated  other  modes  of  payment 
for  her  imports.  The  Eastern  States,  too,  had  imported  largdy,  and 
specie  for  repayment  was  required.  The  enlargement  of  the  bank  cir- 
culation in  the  Middle  States  had  given  the  Elastem  States  an  advan- 
tage; paper  money  replaced  the  specie  circulation.  Elxcefsive  iasiies 
were  called  forth  by  the  loans  to  the  National  and  State  Governments, 
which  were  necessitated  by  the  war. 

The  restrictions  upon  the  banks  from  making  large  loans  to  any 
State  without  the  consent  of  the  G^eneral  Assembly  were  removed,  and 
the  banks  were  allowed  to  loan  Maryland  up  to  the  amount  of  their 
actdal  capit€d,  and  to  the  United  States  up  to  one-third  of  this  amovint. 

Lack  of  Propkr  Restraint  on  Circulation. 

The  transmission  abroad  in  1811  of  over  seven  million  doUais  which 
had  been  invested  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  had  {>erfaap8 
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influenoe.  The  expansion  of  the  State  bank  oorrency  to  fill  up  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  expiring  bank  was  of  much  greater  import- 
ance. The  rapid  multiplication  of  banks  and  the  loss  of  the  centraliz- 
ing influence  of  the  United  States  Bank  almost  destroyed  entirely  the 
degree  of  consolidation  and  unity  which  had  been  the  effect  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  United  States  Bank.  The  banks  of  the  leading  commercial 
cities  now  exercised  this  function,  but  more  weakly,  since  the  number 
of  centers  was  larger  and  the  relations  to  the  other  banks  were  not  so 
stringent.  Each  bank  now  dared  to  issue  more  than  formerly;  the 
facility  of  getting  discounts  was  increased,  and  the  demand  for  them 
became  greater.  There  was  an  abundance  of  paper  money,  but  little 
gold  and  silver;  prices  were  high.  No  resistance  could  be  offered  to 
the  heavy  demand  for  specie  from  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  South  and  Southwest,  which  had  been  remitting  in  specie  to  the 
Middle  States,  '^closed  the  profitless  traffic.''  The  alternatives  were  a 
restriction  of  discounts  and  circulation  or  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
The  following  incomplete  returns  illustrate  these  facts : 


TKAB8. 


JannaiT  1. 1811 
January  1,  1816 
January  1. 1816 


No.  of 
harikt. 


6 
17 
20 


Ca9iUa. 


$4,895,202 
7,832,002 
8,406.782 


CirculMUm. 


$2,730,000 
3,970,000 
6.615.000 


Specie. 


$850,000 
740,000 
760.000 


Political  conditions  determined  the  turn  of  affairs  at  this  time. 
During  1814  the  British  army  directed  its  operations  against  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  especially ;  in  August  Baltimore  was  threatened. 
Such  alarm  was  occasioned  that  the  banks  suspended  and  had  their 
specie  conveyed  to  places  of  safety. 

Baltimore  bank  notes  remained  at  par  or  very  small  discount  in 
Maryland ;  the  notes  of  the  country  banks  depreciated  somewhat  more. 
Immediately  after  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815,  confidence  in  the 
bank  notes  began  to  rise.  In  February  and  March,  1815,  Maryland 
notes  generally,  excepting  those  of  three  or  four  country  banks,  were 
at  par  within  the  State,  and  discount  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
was  only  two  or  three  per  cent.  Considerable  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  banks  at  this  time  to  resume  specie  payments,  but  exchange 
was  still  high,  and  besides  some  of  the  country  banks  had  extended 
their  circulation  to  dangerous  limits.  Altogether  they  were  imwilling 
to  resume. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  took  place  on  February,  20, 1817. 

Preparation  for  resumption  and  anticipation  of  the  power  of  the 
United  States  Bank  compelled  the  State  banks  to  strengthen  and  to 
restrict  issues.  This  they  did  by  a  very  severe  curtaDment  of  discounts. 
In  January,  1816,  the  notes  in  circulation  of  Marj'land  banks  amounted 
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to  15,615,000.  Within  the  jetLT  thej  were  redaeed  hjr  $2,000,000,  or 
more  than  one-third.  The  deposits  snif efed  slight  diminution,  so  that 
the  restriction  of  dtseonnts  must  have  been  at  the  same  rate.  The 
result  of  this  would  inevitablj  have  been  wide^Mnead  oommeraal  disas- 
ter, bat  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  met  the  demand.  Within  two 
months  its  discoonts  ran  np  to  f20,000.000.  and  bj  October  SL,  1817, 
thej  had  reached  (33,000,000.  The  passage  to  specie  pajrments,  there- 
fore, caused  little  inconTenience  to  BaltinK^re  banks,  almost  as  much 
specie  being  deposited  as  was  withdrawn. 

The  plethoric  state  of  the  cnirency  was  reflected  throogfaoat  1815 
and  1816  by  the  high  prices.  The  abundance  of  money  was  a  matter 
of  comment.  All  specie  disappeared  from  Maryland  at  an  eariy  date, 
and  the  very  serviceable  r^^oladon,  which  prohilMted  the  issne  of  notes 
of  denominations  under  five  dollars,  was  of  necessity  repealed  in  1814. 
Notes  were  the  sole  currency,  even  for  small  change,*  until  November, 
1817. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  out  the  rates  of  dividends  declared  by  the 
banks  during  the  suspension,  but  the  quotations  of  stock  are  a  good 
indication  of  its  profit.  The  quotations  for  Baltimore  bank  stock  for 
September  2,  1815,  show  that  the  selling  price  of  the  shares  of  nine 
banks  was  at  an  advance  of  28.19  per  cent,  over  the  price  at  i^iich  the 
stock  was  paid  io. 

The  weakest  of  the  country  banks,  whose  notes  were  greatly  depre- 
ciated, continued  to  pay  eight  per  cent. 

At  the  time  of  suspension  specie  commanded  a  premium  of  ten  to 
twelve  per  cent,  in  Baltimore ;  in  August,  1815,  the  premium  had  risen 
to  twelve  to  seventeen  per  cent. ;  by  November  it  was  nineteen  to 
twenty-two  per  cent,  advance;  in  August,  1816,  it  was  fourteen  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  premium ;  after  this  the  premium  rapidly  declined. 

Maryland  bank  notes  fell  to  five  to  ten  per  cent,  below  par  inmie- 
dlately  after  the  suspension.  As  soon  as  peace  had  been  declared  in 
1815,  they  recovered  and  rose  to  two  to  five  per  cent,  discount,  and  soon 
stood  at  par  in  Maryland.  By  August,  1815,  they  were  at  par  at  home, 
and  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  discount  in  Philadelphia  and  Richmond. 
In  November  they  were  at  three  per  cent,  discount  in  Philadelphia  and 
nineteen  to  twenty  in  Boston.  Nearly  all  Maryland  notes  circulated  at 
par  or  small  discount  in  Maryland  after  the  first  months  of  1815.  The 
mass  of  paper  from  other  States  rendered  the  situation  inconvenient 
and  confusing.  The  notes  of  each  foreign  bank  had  their  rates  of 
exchange,  varying  from  time  to  time,  and  with  the  distance  of  the  place 
of  imme.  The  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  many  distant  banks  and  of 
tlie  value  of  their  notes,  gave  rise  to  another  expense  upon  the  public, 
the  note  broker.  Their  service  was  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  the 
unknown  and  useless  notes  which  were  in  circulation,  but  the  ooet  of 

*  The  lowest  denomf  nation  iasued  in  Maryland  was  six  and  one-fourth  oeota.  NOea* 
April  11, 1H18. 
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this  service  was  an  exorbitant  one.  The  character  of  the  men  who 
entered  this  pursuit  was  usually  such  that  the  evil  possibilities  of  this 
office  were  carefully  developed.  Endeavor  was  made  to  crush  them 
out  of  existence  by  expensive  licenses.  In  1819  Maryland  passed  a  law 
fixing  the  license  at  $500  per  annum,  and  requiring  bond  to  the  amount 
of  $20,000  and  an  oath  to  act  without  fraud  and  collusion.  However, 
their  service  was  a  real  one,  and  without  them  troubles  increased,  so 
that  a  milder  law  was  soon  substituted. 

The  Financial  Crisis  of  1818. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  immediately  after  its  charter,  began 
to  discount  freely  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  State  banks. 
Within  eight  months  after  the  resumption  the  discounts  of  the  bank 
reached  $33,000,000.  The  Baltimore  branch  discounted  very  freely, 
and  at  this  place  alone  the  discounts  were  more  than  $8,000,000. 

The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  became  a  matter  of 
great  concern,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  reckless  administration  of  the 
branch  at  Baltimore  would  bring  it  into  further  peril.  Its  notes  in  cir- 
culation amounted  to  $8,000,000;  its  specie  was  low,  never  more  than 
one-eleventh  of  its  cash  liabilities.  Under  these  circumstances  a  policy 
of  restriction  was  decided  ui)on  July  10,  1818.  Before  January,  1820, 
the  discounts  of  the  bank  had  been  reduced  $10,000,000.  The  State 
banks  necessarily  followed  its  lead.  The  Baltimore  city  banks  did  not 
extend  their  circulation  to  any  considerable  degree  during  the  later 
months  of  1817  and  the  first  half  of  1818.  The  restriction  which  had 
been  begun  before  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  continued 
during  the  time  of  the  inflation.  The  large  discounts  of  the  Baltimore 
branch  bank  rendered  this  the  easier.  During  the  year  1817  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Baltimore  banks  was  reduced  from  $2,727,000  to  $1,742,000, 
or  about  forty  per  cent. 

The  report  became  widely  spread  early  in  1818  that  the  Baltimore 
banks  were  in  a  critical  condition  and  that  a  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments was  imminent.  During  the  year  1817  the  cash  liabilities  had  been 
diminished  from  $4,835,000  to  $3,440,000.  The  banks  regarded  them- 
selves as  sound.  The  wide  extension  of  discounts  at  the  Baltimore 
branch  bank  had  likely  created  the  impression  that  all  Baltimore  banks 
had  out  much  paper.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  danger 
of  a  suspension.  The  condition  of  some  of  the  country  banks  was  dif- 
ferent. Most  of  them  were  solvent,  but  at  least  three  had  practically 
never  redeemed  their  notes  in  specie  since  1814. 

The  irregularities  in  the  administration  of  the  Baltimore  branch 
bank  were  upon  discovery  immediately  examined  into,  and  the  amount  of 
its  discounts  was  decidedly  lessened.  Baltimore  State  banks  continued 
their  restriction  more  gradually  throughout  1818,  1819,  1820  and  1821. 

The  drain  upon  the  banks  for  specie,  caused  by  the  more  active 
demand  for  it  North,  impelled  them  to  a  policy  of  restriction.     The 
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brokers  were  always  sensitiye  to  any  sligbt  advantage  to  be  gotten  by 
an  exchange  at  the  bank  of  notes  for  specie.  Throughont  1818  notes 
were  retoming  to  the  banks  for  redemption  and  their  specie  was  being 
drawn  out  for  sale  at  an  advance.  To  prevent  a  decrease  of  the  specie 
reserves,  the  Legislature  early  in  1819  attempted  to  control  the  natoral 
rates  of  exchange.  It  was  made  unlawful  to  buy  or  sell  gold  or  silver 
coined  for  a  greater  sum  in  notes  than  the  nominal  value  of  sach  notes. 
The  penalty  for  violation  was  forfeiture  of  double  the  sum  of  gold  or 
silver  bought  or  sold,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year.  Im- 
porters of  specie  were  excepted  from  the  action  of  this  provision.  These 
reg^ulations,  so  far  as  they  referred  to  the  sale  of  foreign  gold  and  silver 
coin,  were  repealed  in  1823.  The  law  was,  of  course,  unable  to  control 
such  transactions ;  its  natural  effect  was  to  add  to  the  price  compensa- 
tion for  the  risk  incurred. 

GOITDITIGN  OF  THE  BANKS  AFTER  THE    CRISES  OF  1814  AND  1818. 

The  period  of  1814-20  resulted  in  great  loss  to  Maryland  banks  and 
e£Fected  a  reduction  of  banking  capital  both  by  the  enforced  insolvency 
of  some  and  by  a  diminution  of  the  capital  of  others.  The  losses  of 
nine  country  banks  and  of  one  city  bank  resulted  in  insolvency ;  other 
Baltimore  banks  were  compelled  to  reduce  their  cf^ital  stock. 

The  locking  up  of  their  resources  in  real  estate,  due  to  the  low  price 
of  grain  and  consequent  agricultural  depression  which  compeUed  the 
banks  to  take  securities  in  payment  of  money  loaned,  kept  the  majority 
of  the  country  banks  from  a  permanent  resumption  of  specie  payments 
in  February,  1817.  Most  of  them  resumed  temporarily,  but  were  unable 
to  stand  the  strain.  They  had  issued  proportionately  more  than  the 
city  banks.  At  the  same  time  they  were  unable  to  convert  their 
resources  into  a  ready  form.  The  result  was  that  they  were  in  a  state 
of  chronic  suspension  from  1814  to  1820.  Throughout  1817-20  their 
notes  were  much  below  par,  ranging  in  discount  from  ten  to  ninety  per 
cent.,  so  that  even  brokers  refused  to  buy  them. 

In  February,  1819,  steps  were  taken  to  compel  these  banks  to  pay 
specie  or  forfeit  their  charters,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  which  provided 
that  persons  obtaining  Judgment  for  debt  against  banks  might  demand 
interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  time  when  payment  was 
requested.  Upon  refusal  or  neglect  to  pay  in  specie,  any  county  court 
might  order  to  be  issued  a  scire  facias  to  show  cause  why  its  charter 
should  not  be  declared  forfeited.  The  court,  after  investigation,  might 
declare  the  charter  forfeited,  and  might  appoint  three  commissioners  to 
settle  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  The  interests  of  other  creditors  were 
to  take  precedence  of  those  of  stockholders.  Notes  of  the  bank  were 
receivable  by  the  bank  for  debt  at  their  nominal  value.  The  commis- 
sioners were  allowed  a  commission  not  exceeding  five  per  cent.  Banks 
which  had  paid  specie  for  their  notes  from  May  to  Ofetober  preceding 
the  passage  of  the  act,  were  exempted  from  its  force  until  January,  1820. 
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Early  in  1820  the  act  was  sospended  nntil  the  beginnhig  of  the  year  1821. 
The  suspension  of  the  act  protracted  for  a  year  the  existence  of  the 
weak  banks.  At  the  end  of  1820  eight  of  the  thirteen  country  banks 
with  a  total  capital  of  $982,622  signified  to  the  Legislatore  their  inten- 
tion of  closing. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  from  the  failore  of  these  banks. 
The  liability  of  the  stockholders  for  the  amount  of  their  shares  most 
likely  availed  little,  since  a  large  part  of  the  stock  had  been  i)aid  in 
stock  notes,  which,  in  case  of  failure,  were  liquidated  by  the  return  of 
the  certificates  of  stock.  Thus  all  loss  above,  perhaps,  the  first  install- 
ment of  capital  which  was  required  to  be  paid  in  specie  or  the  notes  of 
specie-paying  banks,  was  thrown  upon  the  note  holders  and  depositors. 
The  acceptance  of  stock  of  a  bank  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  it  was 
legalized  for  the  Bank  of  Caroline,  and  for  the  Planters'  Bank  of  Prince 
George's  County.  The  certificates  of  deposit  of  any  bank  were  also 
made  a  lawful  tender  to  that  bank  for  debt. 

The  resources  seem  to  have  been  of  little  value  in  most  cases,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  considerable  stock  was  lost.  Generally  note  holders 
suffered  much  in  disposing  of  their  notes  at  a  sacrifice  in  haste  to  real- 
ize upon  them  immediately  after  failure  was  openly  acknowledged. 

During  the  period  1814-20  the  Baltimore  banks  were  also  undergo- 
ing severe  losses.  The  traceable  causes  of  this  are  found  to  be  malad- 
ministration, bad  practice  and  poor  investments,  operating  singly  or  to- 
gether. The  banks  generally  were  considerably  affected  by  losses 
through  the  practice  of  granting  renewals  without  proper  consideration 
of  the  changes  in  the  financial  ability  of  the  endorsers. 

The  third  cause  was  general  in  its  effects,  and  it  Infiicted  loss  pro- 
portionately on  all  who  were  compelled  by  the  law  of  1813  and  subse- 
quent laws  to  subscribe  to  the  various  improvement  schemes.  These 
Bubscriptions  amounted  apparently  to  over  $1,500,000.  The  cost  of 
building  the  roads  was  always  much  greater  than  the  computation. 
They  were  in  no  sense  a  good  investment  for  the  banks.  The  best  of 
these  stocks  paid  no  dividends  at  all  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then 
perhaps  they  paid  two  or  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  seldom  more; 
after  a  few  years  they  ceased  to  pay  at  all.  This  is  the  history  of  nearly 
all  of  these  improvement  companies  in  Maryland. 

As  Illustration  of  Reckless  Bankinq. 

The  only  failure  which  occurred  in  Baltimore  at  this  time  was  that 
of  the  City  Bank,  which  failed  in  1819.  Some  account  of  its  affairs 
will  illustrate  the  extreme  form  of  reckless  banking.  The  Cashier  had 
entire  control  of  the  concern,  and  ran  it  according  to  his  own  ideas. 
The  causes  of  loss  were  mainly  negUgence  and  embezzlement.  Many 
accounts,  especially  the  largest  ones,  were  not  posted  up;  nearly  every 
one  was  incorrectly  kept ;  in  some  cases  no  account  at  all  was  on  the 
books.     Individual  accounts  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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dollars  were  not  settled  for  three  or  more  years  in  some  cases.  Under 
such  careless  supervision  embezzlement  was  easy.  All  the  officers  and 
clerks  (except  one)  had  received  large  discounts;  the  directors  also  re- 
ceived disooonts  without  proper  security.  The  overdrafts  amounted  to 
$426,000. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  failure  was  a  call  upon  it  by  the 
branch  of  the  United  states  Bank  at  Bcdtimore,  which  it  could  not 
meet.  A  run  upon  it  was  the  result.  It  extended  to  other  banks,  but 
all  resisted  it  ably  except  the  City  Bank,  which  could  only  pay  its  notes 
under  five  dollars  in  denomination  in  specie. 

The  assets  included  the  following  loans :  Cashier,  fl66;548 ;  his  friend, 
1185,382;  clerk,  |30,000;  another  clerk,  $15,082;  and  another,  $6,324. 
In  the  $571,065  of  discounts  considered  well  secured,  $250,000  or  $300,- 
000  is  included  which,  at  the  time  of  failure,  was  overdrafts  of  directors 
or  others.  One  account  amounted  to  $97,000.  These  were  arranged 
for  before  the  statement  to  the  stockholders  was  made.  The  commit- 
tee estimated  the  value  of  the  assets  at  $760,310,  and  the  debts  due  by 
the  bank  at  $340,310,  which  left  a  remainder  for  capital  of  $420,000. 
The  loss  of  $400,000  by  the  stockholders  was  the  greatest  one.  The 
notes  were  ultimately  redeemed,  though  many  were  sacrificed  through 
alarm  immediately  after  the  failure  at  rates  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  discount.  The  bank  very  soon  after  the  failure  issued  certifi- 
cates bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  in  satisfaction  of  its 
notes  deposited.  The  loss  of  interest  was  of  considerable  amount ;  over 
fifteen  years  were  consumed  in  the  settlement ;  in  1834  it  was  continued 
to  1840  to  wind  up.  A  part  of  the  stockholders  desired  to  continue  the 
bank^  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  close.  Effort  was  made  to  convict 
and  punish  the  embezzling  officers,  but  after  a  protracted  contest  it  was 
decided  by  the  court  that  the  action  of  the  defrauders  was  not  pun- 
ishable. 

None  of  the  other  banks  of  Baltimore  were  driven  by  their  losses  to 
suspension.    However,  very  considerable  reductions  of  capital  occurred. 

The  totfd  loss  of  banking  capital  by  reduction  was  more  than  <me- 
seventh.  The  State  lost  as  stockholder  about  $64, 000,  and  besides  other 
stock  became  unproductive.  There  were  doubtless  other  losses  of  con- 
siderable extent  which  did  not  become  public,  and  which  were  made  up 
from  profits  instead  of  a  reduction  of  capital  being  made. 

After  the  critical  period  of  1814-20  almost  one-half  (nine  out  of 
twenty-one)  of  the  Maryland  banks  failed,  representing  a  capital  of 
$1,821,162,  or  more  than  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  active  cap- 
ital. The  total  loss  of  capital  by  failures  and  reduction  was  about 
$3,000,000,  or  one- third  of  the  paid-up  banking  capital. 

Capital  Paid  in  Stock  Notes. 

It  was  during  the  expansion  of  1810-17  that  the  practice  first  became 
prevalent  in  Maryland  of  paying  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  banks 
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with  stock  notee.  It  was  charged  that  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  every 
bank,  except  two,  which  was  established  in  Maryland  between  1811  and 
1818.  The  action  of  these  banks  in  the  crises  of  1814  and  1818  indi- 
cates their  weakness.  A  part  of  the  capital,  nsoally  abont  one-third, 
was  required  by  the  charters  of  these  banks  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver 
or  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks,  before  they  could  begin  business. 
No  manner  of  State  Inspection  was  provided  to  insure  obedience  to  the 
law.  The  payment  of  the  remainder  of  the  stock  was  left  entirely  in 
the  charge  of  the  directors.  The  plan  followed  was  briefly  this  :  Allow- 
ing that  the  first  installment  of  the  capital  was,  as  required,,  paid  in 
specie  or  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks,  then  the  subscriber  could 
obtain  discounts  to  the  amount  of  his  paid-up  stock  ;  with  this  he 
could  pay  his  second  installment,  and  thus  on  until  his  entire  subscrip- 
tion was  paid.  If  the  bank  fared  well,  he  enjoyed  dividends  on  the 
whole  amount  of  his  stock  ;  if  it  failed,  he  could  absolve  his  indebted- 
ness to  it  by  i)ayiug  in  his  certificates  of  stock.  Thus  he  had  all  to  gain, 
and  was  irresponsible  for  losses. 

The  bad  condition  of  some  of  the  country  banks  from  1816  to  1820 
may  be  ascribed  to  two  chief  causes  :  first,  their  weak  organization; 
and,  second,  their  loans  on  real  estate.  Loans  had  been  secured  by 
farmers  during  the  infiation  of  1816-17;  in  1817  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural products  fell,  and  the  farmers  were  unable  to  meet  theur  obliga- 
tions.  The  banks,  entering  upon  a  restrictive  policy,  were  anxious  to 
retire  as  much  paper  as  possible ;  renewal  of  loans  was  refused  and  in 
many  cases  the  borrower  became  bankrupt.  Much  real  estate  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  banks  for  which  at  that  time  the  price  was  low  and 
ready  sale  could  not  be  found.  With  their  resources  locked  up  in  real 
estate,  they  were  unable  to  meet  their  cash  liabilities,  and  were  in  al- 
most continual  suspension  from  1817  to  1820.  Their  paper  was  either 
at  a  great  discount  or  ceased  to  circulate  altogether. 

In  all  the  banks  reforms  were  needed.  Directors  and  officers  were 
still  able  to  use  their  positions  to  secure  loans  and  discounts  in  extraor- 
dinary amounts.  The  administration  of  banks  at  this  time  was  practi- 
cally controlled  by  the  Cashier.  The  President  was  largely  a  nominal 
officer,  and  the  one  elected  to  it  was  supposed  to  devote  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  time  to  its  duties.  A  change  in  this  respect  began  in 
1821,  when  the  Union  Bank  decided  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  bet- 
ter management  to  have  a  President  who  would  devote  to  the  office  all 
the  time  required,  and  who  should  receive  for  his  services  proportionate 
recompense. 

Considerable  danger  and  loss  resulted  to  the  banks  from  their  laxity 
in  permitting  the  renewal  of  notes.  Some  of  the  charters  hmited  dis- 
counts upon  real  security  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  capital,  usually 
one-eighth ;  in  others  no  limitation  is  mentioned.  Aside  from  this,  it 
was  the  custom  among  the  city  banks  to  discount  chiefly  on  personal 
st»(*urity.     The  discounts  on  personal  security  were  to  those  on  real  in 
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the  ratio  of  9-12  to  1.  Two  names  were  uniformly  required  on  eadi 
paper,  one  of  which  had  to  be  of  undoubted  credit.  The  banks  were 
too  accommodating  in  permitting  renewals;  it  was  common  for  paper 
to  run  four  or  five  years  without  change  in  the  endorsement.  In  a  time 
when  financial  matters  undergo  such  violent  convulsions  as  between 
1814  and  1820,  the  danger  of  such  a  practice  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
Endorsers  who  were  sound  in  1814  were  very  unsound  in  1^8.  The 
losses  of  Baltimore  banks  on  bad  paper  between  1816  and  1821  were 
enormous,  and  most  all  of  the  banks  were  seriously  affected  in  this  way.  * 

BAmss  PuRCHAsma  Their  Notes  at  a  Discount. 

The  varying  rates  of  depreciation  of  bank  notes  opened  up  to  the 
banks  the  opportunity  of  buying  up  their  notes  at  the  lowest  possilde 
rates.  For  this  purpose  special  arrangements  were  entered  into  with  the 
note  brokers,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  bank  to  have  out  agents  for 
this  purpose.  After  1818  it  became  illegal  for  any  one  to  buy,  sell  or 
exchange  any  Maryland  bank  notes  for  a  less  sum  than  their  nominal 
value,  or  to  employ  for  the  purpose  any  broker  or  agent.  The  forfeit 
was  in  each  case  double  the  amount  of  gold,  silver  or  notes  so  ex- 
changed. The  law  was  inefi!ective  and  simply  added  a  risk  charge  to  the 
price  asked  for  such  notes.  The  practice  was  common  down  to  the 
passage  of  the  National  Bank  Act. 

Counterfeiting  was  rendered  easy  and  successful  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  banks,  each  of  which  had  a  difi!erent  style  of  note,  so  that  unless 
one  were  familiar  with  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  notes  of  each 
bank  the  imposition  of  false  notes  was  easy.  The  poor  quality  of  paper 
used  and  the  simple  engraving  made  them  easy  of  imitation  and  in- 
creased the  temptation  to  counterfeit  them  accordingly.  Elach  news- 
paper usually  contained  a  list  of  the  counterfeits  for  the  warning  of  the 
public.  In  1827  the  penalty  for  knowingly  passing  forged  or  counter^ 
feit  notes  was  fixed  at  five  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  first 
ofi!ence,  and  ten  to  twenty  years  for  the  second. 

The  Baltimore  banks  were  driven  to  stop  receiving  on  deposit  de- 
preciated bank  notes.    They  were  not  allowed  by  law  to  receive  them 


*  The  following  example  will  illuBtrate  the  power  of  the  Cashier  at  this  time  i 
the  manner  in  which  favorites  were  accommodated.  In  a  report  of  the  oonditiOD  of 
the  Union  Bank  on  Aug-ust  28, 1819,  among  the  resources  was  listed  an  item  of  $7111,- 
238.50,  made  up  as  follows : 

Advanced  by  the  Cashier  without  the  knowledge  of  thedirecton  $100,000.00 

Doubtful  paper 887,fiQ8.aB 

Overdrafts  ascertained 15L,SO8.0 

Deficiency  in  funds  unaccounted  for 110,4tt.0B 

$71fi^aM0 

Almost  the  entire  amount  proved  an  utter  loss.  The  bank  was  nved  for  the  time 
being  by  loans  from  its  friends,  amounting  to  $500,000  and  by  passing  its  divldenda. '  It 
finally  resulted  in  loss  to  the  stockholders  by  a  reduction  of  the  capital,  amountiiiir  to 
$000,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole.— Report  to  the  stockholders  of  Union  Bank  for 
18S0  and  1880.    Md.  Laws,  18:;i,  ch.  106. 
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at  less  than  their  nominal  valne,  while  the  risk  of  the  solvency  of  the 
issuers  and  the  trouble  and  expense  of  collecting  and  sending  them 
home  for  redemption  fell  nx>on  the  banks.  Demand  for  specie,  too,  was 
•in  many  cases  the  cause  of  unpleasant  relations.  The  notes,  not  only 
of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia  and  other  distant  points, 
but  also  of  some  Maryland  country  banks  and  those  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  if  payable  at  distant  points,  were  refused.  This  action  tended 
naturally  to  increase  the  discount  upon  such  notes,  and  to  retard  their 
circulation ;  the  only  recourse  was  to  place  them  in  brokers'  hands. 
The  banks  suffered  materially  by  refusing  them. 

Not  until  June,  1823,  did  the  banks  of  Baltimore  begin  again  the 
receipt  of  all  Maryland  bank  notes  on  the  same  terms  as  their  own,  and 
at  the  same  time  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  notes  were  received  on 
deposit. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  charters  of  the  country  banks  established 
between  1810  and  1818  were  of  less  strict  nature  than  the  earlier  ones. 
Some  of  these  points  of  difference  will  now  be  mentioned.  Usually  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  of  the  first  installment  only  of  the  capital  was  re- 
quired to  be  paid  in  specie ;  the  amount  of  the  first  installment  varied 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  capital.  The  payment  of  subsequent 
installments  was  left  entirely  with  the  directors,  and  thus  an  opx>ortu- 
nity  was  offered  for  the  use  of  stock  notes.  In  one  case,  that  of  the  Cen- 
treville  Bank,  to  avoid  this  the  charter  required  the  whole  capital  to  be 
paid  in  specie. 

The  State  became  a  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  two  of  these  country 
banks,  viz.,  the  Elkton  and  Hagerstown  Banks,  but  usually  the  provis- 
ion was  made  that  whenever  the  State  desired  to  take  stock  it  might 
increase  the  capital  of  the  banks  and  subscribe.  Until  subscription 
was  made  the  State  appointed  no  directors,  and  usually  required  no 
annual  reports,  since  it  was  only  as  stockholder  that  it  exercised  this 
supervision.  Only  five  of  these  country  banks  were  required  to  send 
reports  of  their  condition  to  a  State  officer.  However,  by  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in  1818,  all  the  banks  within  the  State 
were  required  to  transmit  an  annual  report  in  December  to  the  Assembly. 

In  some  cases  even  the  nominal  limit  of  debts  to  twice  the  amount 
of  capital  paid  in  was  omitted,  and  no  limit  at  all  was  imposed.  These 
were  allowed  to  discount  on  property  security  up  to  one-fifth  to  one- 
eighth  of  their  actual  capital  The  Mechanics*  Bank  of  Baltunore 
allowed  discounts  on  the  security  of  stock  up  to  three-fourths  of  the 
stock  paid  in.  As  a  consequence  of  their  discounting  largely  to  farmers 
upon  real  security,  the  discount  term  was  increased.  Only  two  were 
limited  to  sixty-day  discounts ;  for  one  the  limit  was  four  months,  for 
nine  it  was  six  months,  for  two  there  was  no  limit. 

Directors  were  forbidden  by  most  all  of  the  charters  to  receive  dis- 
counts on  different  terms  from  others.  The  usual  limit  of  discounts  to 
directors  waa  $1,000  in  one  week,  or  a  total  of  $5,000  in  alL     The  Pres- 
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ident  and  directors  were  eligible  for  re-election  without  limit  in  the 
Bank  of  Somerset  and  Worcester.  In  the  five  charters  which  were 
granted  in  1817  and  1818  suspension  of  specie  payments  rendered  the 
charter  void.  The  insertion  of  this  provision  was  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinned  suspension  of  Maryland  country  banks  after  the  general  resump- 
tion of  February,  1816.  Six  per  cent,  was  fixed  as  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest and  discount,  and  usury  was  forbidden;  however,  interest  calcn- 
lated  according  to  Rowlett's  Tables  was  made  valid. 

ISSUB  OF  NOTBS  OF  SMALL  DENOMINATION. 

The  issue  of  small  notes  was  uniformly  prohibited  by  the  charters, 
but  this  became  a  matter  of  special  legislation.  In  1821  a  general  law 
was  passed  on  this  subject,  called  forth  by  the  violations  of  charter  pro- 
visions and  previous  legislation,  which  made  it  unlawful  under  penalty 
of  t20  fine,  for  any  bank  to  issue  or  pay  out  notes  or  bills  of  a  less  de- 
nomination than  f  5,  or  of  a  denomination  intermediate  between  (5  and 
$10.  Persons  passing  such  notes  of  any  incorporated  or  unincorporated 
company  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5  for  each  offence.  Early  in  1820  the 
banks  were  freely  supplying  specie  dollars  in  place  of  the  small  notes, 
but  the  sUver  was  immediately  displaced  by  notes  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Finally  in  September,  1820,  the  banks  decided  to  receive 
for  five  days  all  notes  under  $5,  and  thereafter  neither  to  reissue  than 
nor  issue  new  ones,  and  the  townspeople  in  a  general  meeting  agreed  to 
assist  in  improving  the  currency  by  not  circulating  such  notes. 

'^An  act  to  impose  a  tax  on  all  banks  or  branches  thereof  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  not  chartered  by  the  Legislature,"  was  passed  in 
1818.  It  enacted  that  any  bank  establishing  an  office  or  branch  in  the 
State  without  first  obtaining  the  Staters  authority,  should  not  issue 
notes  except  upon  stamped  paper  procured  from  a  State  officer  and  of 
the  denommations  95,  $10,  920,  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  on  which  a 
tax  of  10,  20, 30  and  50  cents,  $1,  $10  and  $20,  respectively,  was  imposed; 
but  $15,000  annually  might  be  paid  in  lieu  of  the  above  tax.  The  pen- 
alty for  establishing  such  an  office  was  $500,  and  $100  was  the  penalty 
for  circulating  notes  of  such  banks  unstamped. 

The  direct  object  of  this  law  was  the  taxation  of  the  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  located  at  Baltimore.  The  law  was  nrged 
both  on  general  grounds  of  hostility  to  the  bank  and  on  account  of  c^ 
position  to  it  by  the  State  banks,  who  feared  its  competition  and  re- 
straining influence;  besides,  the  opinion  was  general  that  an  outside 
bank  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  State  on  more  favcMrable 
terms  than  the  State  banks. 

The  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe 
United  States  in  1819  in  the  familiar  case  of  McCvMoch  vs.  Maryland^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  the  execution  of  one  of  the  im- 
plied powers  of  tlie  Government. 
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Spbculativb  Banking  Rbstrictbd. 

Several  restrictive  measures  were  the  outcome  of  the  speculative 
character  of  banking  from  1814  to  1820.  The  use  of  proxies  in  voting 
was  manipulated  to  the  advantage  of  ring  or  machine  management, 
and  fraudulent  proxies  were  used.  The  correction  of  this  abuse  was 
aimed  at  in  the  law  of  1819,  chapter  134,  which  forbade  the  use  of  prox- 
ies to  all  except  the  infirm  and  those  living  more  than  ten  miles  away. 
No  officer,  clerk  or  director  could  act  as  proxy,  and  in  any  case  power 
of  attorney  was  necessary.  Judges  of  election  permitting  violation  of 
these  provisions  were  liable  to  ^,000  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a  year. 

Directors  were  not  entitled  to  receive  any  acconuuodations  on  special 
terms,  and  no  one  could  be  elected  director  of  a  bank  whose  partner 
was  a  director  of  the  same  bank.  This  law  was  restricted  to  Baltimore 
banks,  and  the  assent  of  the  stockholders  was  necessary  to  give  it  force. 
This  it  received. 

The  frauds  which  were  exposed  in  the  management  of  the  City, 
Union  and  Mechanics*  Banks  and  the  escape  of  the  parties  from  punish- 
ment, led  to  severe  laws  on  this  subject.  The  law  of  1819  fixed  the 
penalty  for  embezzlement  by  a  bank  officer  at  one  to  seven  years  in  the 
penitentiary ;  for  fraudulent  abuse  of  trust  the  punishment  was  one  to 
ten  years  in  the  penitentiary.  In  1821  the  penalty  in  each  of  these 
cases  was  made  five  to  fifteen  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

The  Crises  of  1825  and  1828. 

After  1820  there  came  a  reaction  from  the  period  of  speculation 
which  had  preceded.  The  weak  banks  passed  out  of  existence ;  the  sur- 
vivors enjoyed  a  long  period  of  prosperity  without  violent  disturbance. 
By  1830  they  had  recovered  from  the  losses  of  1816-21.  The  United  States 
Bank  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  them  and  rendered  their 
operations  more  guarded  and  regular.  The  State  banks  followed  more 
slowly  the  restrictions  and  expansions  of  the  National  bank.  In  Mary- 
land there  was  not  a  time  in  the  decade  1820-30  at  which  the  banks 
had  dangerously  expanded. 

The  panic  of  1825  was  the  result  of  a  general  spirit  of  speculation, 
which  reached  its  greatest  magnitude  in  Europe;  in  America  its  special 
feature  was  speculation  in  cotton.  An  increased  tariff  also  heightened 
the  expectation  of  prosperity.  Demand  for  credit  stimulated  the  crea- 
tion of  banks  again,  especially  in  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  West.  The  currency  became  considerably  inflated. 
Maryland  was  comparatively  affected  but  little,  since  the  speculation 
in  cotton  in  this  district  was  not  great.  Her  banking  institutions  did 
not  receive  a  single  addition.  The  circulation  of  the  Baltimore  banks 
was  increased  but  $240,000  during  1824,  the  year  of  inflation.  Withm 
the  next  six  months  there  was  added  about  $150,000,  but  nothing 
extreme  occurred. 
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When  the  reaction  began,  about  September,  1825,  by  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton  and  other  prodaots,  general  distress  prevailed.  Many 
failures  occurred  all  over  the  Union,  but  Maryland  suffered  proportion- 
ately less  than  any  other  State.  The  circulation  was  uniform  and 
adequate.  The  contraction  by  the  State  banks  was  not  sufficiently 
rapid  to  produce  disaster;  in  fact,  the  discounts  of  Baltimore  banks 
were  greater  in  January,  1826,  than  for  a  number  of  years  preceding, 
reaching  |3, 047, 410.  By  January,  1827,  the  amount  had  been  dimin- 
ished by  970,000  by  curtailing  issues.  The  entire  circulation  of  Mary- 
land banks  was  in  good  credit ;  none  of  it  was  at  a  discount.  This  was 
largely  the  effect  of  the  frequent  settlements  required  by  the  United 
States  Bank.  A  considerable  part  of  the  circulation  was  coin;  very 
few  notes  under  (5  in  denomination  were  current,  and  these  were 
chiefly  Virginia  bank  notes. 

The  disturbance  of  1828  was  largely  resultant  from  an  e^tensioii  of 
circulation  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  By  April,  1828,  the 
money  market  had  become  very  close,  and  much  specie  was  being 
exported.  The  banks  of  Maryland  had  already  been  compelled  to  b^gin 
a  reduction  of  discounts.  At  the  same  time  they  ceased  to  receive  on 
deposit,  or  for  the  payment  of  notes,  the  bills  of  all  banks  which  were 
not  received  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  quantity  of  specie  at 
the  command  of  the  country  banks  was  so  limited  that  already  the 
redemption  of  their  notes  was  in  many  cases  a  task.  The  Baltimore 
banks  relieved  the  stringency  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power.     In  January, 

1828,  the  circulation  and  deposits  amounted  to  $2,996,350;  by  January, 

1829,  they  had  increased  to  $3,055,980.  The  periods  of  greatest  depres- 
sion were  May,  1828,  and  September,  1828,  to  July,  1829.  By  the  end 
of  1829  business  had  revived  and  money  seemed  plentiful;  a  large  part 
of  it  was  silver. 

Banking  Expansion  op  1829-36. 

Several  causes  were  operative  in  producing  the  exx>ansion  of  banking 
in  Maryland  which  occurred  from  1829  to  1836.  In  the  first  place,  the 
counties  which  had  been  gradually  progressing  during  the  decade  1820- 
30  had  been  practically  without  banking  facilities  since  the  wholesale 
fall  of  the  country  banks  in  1819-21.  This  field  was  now  a  ripe  one  for 
entrance.  Secondly,  no  new  banks  had  been  established  in  Baltimore 
since  1812;  the  monopoly  of  banking  in  that  city  had  been  conferred 
on  the  banks  then  existing  in  return  for  their  agreement  to  build  a  road 
from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland.  This  monopoly  expired  in  1835.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  twenty-three  years  Baltimore  manufactures  had 
developed  steadily,  and  in  1835  works  were  in  construction  or  contem- 
plation destined  to  make  Baltimore  the  mart  for  a  wide  extent  of 
territory.  The  improvement  in  transportation  was  opening  up  new 
industrial  possibilities,  and  Baltimore  was  zealous  to  render  effective 
her  strong  natural  position.     In  1830  the  cry  for  more  banking  capital 
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had  already  become  a  fltrong  one.  The  whole  State  was  dependent  for 
bank  accommodations  ax>on  twelve  banks,  oi  which  eight  were  in  Balti- 
more. The  total  capital  for  the  State  was  $5,455,000,  exclusive  of 
11,500,000  to  ^,000,000  employed  by  the  branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  The  counties  needed  the  introduction  of  facilities  at  the  more 
advanced  points,  and  the  city  needed  an  increased  banking  capitaL 

A  third  cause  which  was  influential  in  the  increase  of  banks  at  tills 
time  was  the  termination  of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  end  of  this  institution  at  the  expiring  of  its  cliarter  in  1836  was 
anticipated  as  early  as  1830.  In  1832  President  Jackson,  by  his  veto, 
put  at  rest  all  hopes  of  recharter.  As  in  1810,  so  again  in  1832,  this 
was  the  signal  for  hosts  of  applications  for  new  banking  charters. 

In  Maryland  the  expansion  took  the  forms  both  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutions  and  also  of  an  augmentation  of  the  capital  of 
several  of  the  old  banks.  The  former  movement  was  much  the  greater. 
No  banks  were  chartered  in  Maryland  from  1818  to  1829.  Between 
1829  and  1836  seventeen  new  ones  were  granted  charters  and  two  old 
ones  which  had  failed  in  1821  were  revived.  Five  of  the  seventeen, 
however,  did  not  organize  and  open  for  business.  Nine  of  the  new 
banks  were  chartered  for  Baltimore  in  1835 ;  ten  were  distributed  over 
seven  counties.  None  were  created  in  Baltimore  after  1835  for  more 
than  a  decade,  owing  to  the  renewal  of  the  monopoly  to  the  banks  then 
existing  until  1845  upon  their  agreement  to  make  the  Boonsboro  road. 

The  total  authorized  capital  of  the  new  banks  was  fl 7, 900, 000, 
though  the  banks  which  did  not  enter  upon  operations  reduced  this  by 
$10,750,000.  The  actual  increase  of  capital  wm  $4,878,900,  or  half  as 
much  as  the  pre-existing  capital ;  $3,788,370  of  this  new  capital  belonged 
to  the  five  new  Baltimore  banks. 

The  new  charters  were  more  rigorous  in  the  following  respects :  The 
quantity  of  specie  required  to  be  on  hand  on  opening  for  business  varied 
in  different  cases  from  the  entire  authorized  capital  to  one-fourth  of  it, 
and  before  the  bank  could  open  for  operations  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Western  Shore  must  have  made  examination  and  seen  that  this  amount 
of  specie  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bank.  It  was  prohibited,  too,  to  pay 
installments  of  stock  with  discounts  obtained  by  pledge  of  such  stock. 
Forfeiture  of  charter  on  failure  to  pay  their  liabilities  in  specie  on  de- 
mand was  a  provision  of  these  charters,  and  interest  at  twelve  per 
cent,  per  annum  was  demandable  from  the  time  when  payment  was 
demanded  and  refused. 

Tlie  expansion  of  the  capital  of  banks  already  in  operation  amounted 
to $2, 500, 000.  The  State,  too,  by  selling  its  right  to  subscribe  in  several 
of  the  banks  effected  really  an  increase  of  active  capital.  The  right 
to  subscribe  to  the  capital  had  been  reserved  by  the  State  in  every 
case  in  granting  the  charter,  and  inasnmch  as  but  a  small  portion  of 
this  amount  had  ever  been  subscribed  and  paid  for,  it  really  operated 
as  a  limitation  of  capital.     Between  1833  and  1836  the  State  sold  the 
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right  to  sabseribe  some  or  all  of  her  reserved  shares  in  three  banks  at 
rates  varyhig  from  ^  to  $10  per  share.  Stock  to  the  amoont  of  $635,- 
000  was  thus  freed  for  sabscription. 

Some  mention  of  the  great  extension  of  private  banks  should  be 
made  here.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  definite  information  oonoemhig 
them.  The  chief  function  performed  by  these  private  banks  was  that 
of  issue,  and  after  about  1825  this  function  was  exercised  by  companies 
of  all  sorts  which  could  find  a  market  for  such  wares.  With  a  view  to 
restraining  them  they  were  made  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  banks 
as  regards  the  denominations  of  their  notes.  A  more  effective  cheek 
was  administered  in  1842,  when  they  were  prohibited  altogether  from 
issuing. 

Reviewing  the  increase  of  banking  capital  from  1829  to  1836,  we 
find  that  at  its  beginning  there  were  thirteen  banks,  with  an  active 
capital  of  $7,461,372.  These  were  increased  by  fourteen  banks,  whose 
paid-up  stock  was  $4,878,000.  The  total  increase  of  active  capital  from 
the  three  sources  mentioned  above  was  over  $8, 000, 000,  i.  ^.,  the  capital 
was  doubled.  The  Bank  of  Maryland,  by  its  failure  in  1834,  detracted 
$300,000.  In  1836  there  were,  then,  twenty-six  banks,  whose  nominal 
capital  was  $19,176,000,  of  which  $15,465,000  was  paid  in. 

An  Attempt  to  Establish  a  Bank  of  the  State  of  Maryuctd. 

Throughout  the  years  1830-33  there  was  an  active  discussion  of  a 
plan  to  establish  a  bank  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. In  1829  the  Legislature  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
petitions  for  the  bank;  it  made  a  careful  investigation  and  reported 
favorably.  The  bill  received  a  lengthy  discussion,  but  finaUy  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  46  to  23.  Similar  committees  had  the  same  matter 
referred  to  them  in  the  various  sessions  of  1830-33 ;  invariably  the  re- 
port was  favorable,  but  a  bill  could  never  be  carried  through  the 
Assembly.     An  attempt  to  revive  the  scheme  in  1837  was  nnsaooettfuL 

Uniform  Regulation  of  Banks. 

Up  to  1834  the  major  part  of  the  legislation  affecting  banks  was  the 
charter  regulations  of  the  separate  banks ;  very  few  general  laws  appli- 
cable to  all  bad  been  passed.  The  various  charters  differed  consider- 
ably in  their  provisions,  as  has  been  shown.  A  considerable  step  toward 
uniformity  was  taken  in  1835,  when  all  Baltimore  banks  were  made  to 
conform  to  the  charter  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Baltimoire.  This 
charter  was  given  early  in  1835,  and  new  banks  which  were  cwtaWshed 
in  Baltimore  after  this  date  were  simply  brought  under  its  provisions. 
The  old  banks  came  upon  the  same  basis  when  in  1835  and  following 
years  acts  were  passed  continuing  their  charters.  In  the  case  of  the 
banks  whieli  had  been  continued  to  1845  by  the  act  of  1821,  in  return 
for  their  agreement  to  construct  the  Boonsboro  road,  the  new  regula- 
tions could  not  be  introduced  until  after  the  termination  of  the  old 
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charter.  The  Marine  and  the  Farmers  and  Merohante'  Banks  were 
extended  to  1856;  The  Mechanics'  and  the  Franklin  to  1857;  the  Com- 
mercial and  Farmers'  and  the  Baltimore  to  1858;  the  Union  to  1859. 
In  return  they  were  to  become  subject  to  the  regulations  contained  in 
the  charter  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  to  relinquish  the  exclusive  right 
of  banking  in  Baltimore  and  to  suffer  addftknial  taxation. 

The  more  important  changes  which  were  introduced  in  the  charter 
of  the  Merchants'  Bank  were  the  following:  The  President  and  direct- 
ors had  to  be  citizens  of  Maryland,  not  of  the  United  States  merely,  as 
previously.  Issues  might  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  capital  paid  in; 
the  total  amount  of  debts  exclusive  of  issues  was  limited  to  the  same 
amount.  Formerly  the  total  debts  might  equal  twice  the  capitaL  The 
President  and  directors  in  their  corporate  capacity  could  not  hold  any 
part  of  the  capital  of  their  bank,  nor  make  any  loans  on  a  pledge  of 
stock,  nor  receive  the  same  as  collateral  security  for  any  money  loaned, 
except  for  doubtful  debts  previously  contracted.  Debts  due  to  a  bank 
by  a  stockholder  had  to  be  settled  before  he  could  transfer  his  stock, 
unless  the  President  and  directors  allowed  otherwise.  Real  estate  fall- 
ing into  a  bank^s  hands  had  to  be  disposed  of  within  five  years.  The 
banks  were  emx>owered  to  invest  in  Maryland,  Baltimore  and  United 
States  bonds.  Fifty  stockholders  controlling  1,000  shares  could  call  a 
general  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

The  Legislature  reserved  the  power  to  regulate  the  denominations 
of  bank  notes.  It  required  the  banks  to  act  as  commissioners  of  loans 
when  desired.  In  case  of  suspension  of  specie  payments,  interest  at 
twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  might  be  demanded,  if  the  assets  of  the 
bank  were  sufficient  to  pay  it ;  otherwise  as  much  above  six  per  cent, 
was  recoverable  as  the  assets  would  pay.  The  law  provided  for  the  pro 
rata  distribution  of  all  assets  in  case  of  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

The  country  banks  were  likewise  placed  upon  a  common  footing  by 
the  acts  of  1836  and  1842,  which  extended  their  charters  to  dates  vary- 
ing from  1855  to  1860.  All  were  required  to  send  to  the  Treasurer  an 
annual  report  of  their  condition.  Through  this  act  inspection  by  the 
State  became  a  protection  of  the  general  interests,  and  was  not  done 
by  the  State  as  stockholder,  inasmuch  as  the  State  had  only  subscribed 
in  two  or  three  of  these  banks.  The  payment  of  the  school  tax  was 
continued  and  a  new  tax,  a  bonus  of  $1.25  per  $100  of  capital  paid  in, 
was  imposed.  Notes  under  $5  were  prohibited,  and  the  State  reserved 
the  right  to  regulate  the  denominations  of  issues  after  1845.  The  char- 
ters were  to  become  void  on  failure  to  pay  specie. 

Increase  op  Bank  Taxation. 

An  additional  tax  was  imposed  in  each  case  as  the  condition  of  a 
continuation  of  the  charter  after  1845.  The  banks  of  Baltimore  were 
required  to  pay  in  three  annual  installments  a  bonus  of  $75,000,  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  capital  of  each  bank.     The  country  banks 
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whose  charters  were  renewed  had  to  pay,  as  stated  above,  tl-25  for 
every  f  100  of  capital  paid  in  as  a  bonus  to  the  State. 

The  new  banks  which  were  established  daring  the  expansion  of 
1829-36,  were  taxed,  in  addition  to  the  tax  for  the  school  fond,  (3.75 
per  $100  of  capital  paid  in,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  additions  to  capi- 
tal. In  one  or  two  cases  the  rate  varied  slightly.  These  taxes  were 
payable  in  annnal  installments  within  three  years. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1835  by  the  monicipal  authorities  of  Balti- 
more to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  stock  of  banks.  The  Legislature  decided 
this  to  be  in  violation  of  its  pledge  given  in  the  act  of  1821,  to  impose 
no  additional  tax  until  1845.  To  prevent  discrimination  between  the 
banks  the  city  was  also  forbidden  to  tax  banks  incorporated  since 
that  act. 

In  1841  the  Staters  indebtedness  required  extra  taxation  to  meet  its 
expenses.  All  bank  stock  was  taxed  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  on  the 
(100,  in  addition  to  taxes  on  real  and  other  personal  property.  The 
banks  objected  strenuously  to  this  harden,  and  claimed  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Staters  pledge  to  impose  no  further  tax  until  1845.  The 
loan  had  been  obtained  from  the  banks,  now  they  were  taxed  to  pay  it. 
Considerable  trouble  was  met  in  the  collection  of  this  tax.  To  facili- 
tate its  collection  banks  which  had  loaned  the  State  in  1841  were  al- 
lowed, upon  notice  to  the  Treasurer,  to  issue  orders  ux>on  the  State 
treasury  up  to  the  amount  of  each  one's  loan.  These  were  receivable 
in  payment  of  the  direct  tax  upon  bank  stock.  They  were  not  to  be  re- 
issued by  the  Treasurer.  Still,  collection  of  the  tax  continued  to  be  im- 
peded, so  in  1843  the  bank  officers  were  required  to  retain  from  the 
profits  and  pay  the  Treasurer  the  amount  of  the  tax.  However,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1845,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  the 
banks  which  had  been  incorporated  prior  to  the  act  of  1821,  chapter 
131.  were  exempt  from  the  tax  during  the  continuance  of  their  charters. 
This  freed  six  Baltimore  banks  from  payment  of  the  tax  until  March 
10, 1846,  and  the  money  which  had  been  paid  in  by  them  was  refunded. 

A  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  aU  bank  stock 
sold  at  auction  by  the  act  of  1843. 

Effects  of  the  Crisis  of  1834. 

The  crisis  which  occurred  in  1834  was  felt  comparatively  littie  in  the 
East,  and  was  of  short  duration.  It  was  precipitated  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  hostile  relations  existing  between  the  Administration  and  the 
United  States  Bank.  In  1833,  when  the  national  deposits  were  removed, 
the  bank  was  compelled  to  contract  its  discounts  suddenly.  This  oc- 
curred before  the  new  State  banks  which  had  been  chartered  were  fully 
organized,  hence  they  were  unready  to  relieve  the  situation.  The 
branches  of  the  United  States  Bank,  too,  were  very  stringent  in  their 
relations  with  the  State  banks,  and  prevented  an  active  response  to  the 
demand  for  discounts.    A  rapid  retrenchment  occurred;  on  January  1, 
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1834,  the  disoounts  of  the  Maryland  banks  were  110,273,000,  and  the 
circulation  was  ^,071,000.  Within  six  months  the  discoonts  had  been 
reduced  by  |1, 100, 000  and  the  circulation  by  1800,000;  the  specie  on 
hand  was  maintained  at  9630,000,  or  one-half  the  circulation.  After 
June,  1834,  the  influence  of  the  newly-chartered  banks  began  to  be 
felt  and  the  discount  and  circulation  lines  began  to  rise.  The  rate  of 
discount  dropped  rapidly  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  per  cent,  per  ft-nnnm 
to  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  and  lower,  and  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market  was  soon  relieved. 

To  this  crisis  was  charged  the  failure  of  three  banks  in  Maryland. 
Maladministration  was  the  cause  of  bankruptcy  in  each  case;  the  re- 
moval of  the  national  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank  and  the 
resulting  restriction  were  the  occasion  of  it.  The  greatest  of  these  fail- 
ures and  the  most  wide-reaching  in  its  effects  was  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Maryland.  It  was  the  first  bank  chartered  in  the  State,  and  it  received 
an  exceptionally  liberal  charter.  The  State  was  not  a  stockholder  in 
it,  nor  did  it  render  any  rex>orts  to  the  Treasurer.  Its  early  administra- 
tion was  vigorous  and  successful  During  the  years  1816-24,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  banks,  it  suffered  severe  losses,  due  partly  to  the 
character  of  its  officers,  who  were  now  conducting  it  sluggishly  in  con- 
trast to  its  former  active  policy.  The  bank  suspended  on  March  22, 
1834. 

Immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  bank  its  affairs  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  trustee,  with  whom  afterwards  two  others  were  associa- 
ted. Bitter  enmity  existed  between  all  concerned  in  the  fraud  and  the 
trustees. 

No  report  was  rendered  to  the  creditors  for  seventeen  months. 
Finally  they  became  so  exasperated  that  they  mobbed  the  houses  of 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  partnership,  and  there  was  considerable 
destruction  of  property.  The  mob  held  sway  for  five  days.  Upon 
petition  to  the  Legislature  an  indemnity  of  $102,550  was  granted  to 
those  who  suffered  by  it. 

The  trustees  were  in  disagreement  among  themselves.  Two  of  them 
allowed  the  acceptance  of  $400,000  from  the  President  of  the  bank  to 
cover  his  obligations,  after  the  trust  had  been  conferred.  The  Presi- 
dent pledged  his  private  estate  to  meet  the  debts  of  the  bank,  and 
suits  against  various  parties  were  instituted  for  sums  aggregating  over 
$600,000,  a  large  part  of  which,  it  was  charged,  was  recovered  through 
unjust  influence  over  the  court.  By  these  means  sufficient  funds  were 
collected  to  cover  all  claims  against  the  bank,  although  it  was  at  flrst 
thought  the  creditors  would  lose  almost  everything,  but  their  ultimate 
losses  were  small.  The  greatest  loss  fell  upon  those  who,  in  the  height 
of  the  panic,  disposed  of  their  claims  at  forty  toflfty  per  cent  discount. 

The  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland  inmiediately  caused  runs 
upon  the  other  banks,  but  they  withstood  them  without  serious  difficulty. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Millington  failed  in  1836.     Its  nominal 
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eapitBlwwtiOO^OOO,  andithadbeendiartcflcdoidyiiilSaSL  lim'PTem- 
deni  WM  a  speenlstcrr  wba  iiMiwlMtdy  behove  ibe  itilnre  of  tibe  MQl- 
ingftCQ  bank  orguiized  annrtirr  In  Hagentovn  on  depontB  in  the  old 
bank  mm  eapitaL    The  amoant  o<  its  asMta  and  debts  is  nnkiiowii. 

The  Sasqnebanzia  Bank,  wfaicfa  had  fuled  in  18S0,  iras  reTiTed. 
It  flostained  the  ran  upon  it  made  al  the  faOme  o<  iiie  Bank  of  Mary- 
land with  dillleohj.  and  aooo  after  soceambed.  It  nrast  have  sat- 
idled  its  ciedituts  in  some  way^  inasnraeh  as  it  resomed  bosmess 
again  in  ld36L  The  lom  in  eaeh  of  these  eases  was  probably  smalL 
sinee  the  character  of  these  banks  was  generaUy  known  and  their  bosi- 
nesB  was  Tery  limited. 

The  Salisbory  Bank,  which  had  commenced  operations  in  Novem- 
her,  1830,  was  compelled  to  sospend  iartk  timein  April,  1834;  however, 
it  soon  resomed.  In  the  liquidation  of  debts  to  banks  their  notes  were 
receivable,  consequently  immediately  afte^  a  faflore  the  debtors  of  the 
bank  wereanxioasto  porehase  at  a  discount  the  notes  of  the  inscdvent 
bank  to  pay  their  obligation.  On  this  aceoont  the  Legislatore  enacted 
in  1835  that  whoiever  a  bank  failed  to  pay  on  demand  in  q>ecie,  and 
was  in  condition  to  be  proceeded  against  under  the  act  of  1818,  Chap- 
ter 177,  the  notes  of  the  bank  were  not  receivable  for  debt  to  the  bank 
unless  they  had  been  held  by  the  debtor  at  the  time  of  failure.  The 
same  law  provided  that  to  settle  the  affairs  of  a  bank,  if  stocUudders 
holding  the  major  porticni  of  the  stock  so  desired,  the  Chanoellor  or 
county  court  migfat  appoint  a  trustee,  instead  of  the  bank  officials. 
This  law  was  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland  trouble. 

PnrAjrciAL  Crisis  ajtd  Susprnsiox  op  1837. 

The  period  of  1822>37  was  one  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States;  the  difficulties  of  1825,  1828  and  1834 
were  of  short  duration,  and  their  effects  in  the  Eastern  States  were  not 
so  great.  Several  circumstances  combined  to  produce  the  panic  of 
1837.  In  the  first  place,  the  long-continued  prosperity  led  naturally  to 
a  dangerous  expansion  in  industrial  enterprises  of  all  sorts.  The 
spirit  of  speculation  had  been  growing  for  a  decade.  In  Maryland  the 
special  form  of  speculation  was  in  the  various  improvement  schemes. 
They  were  to  a  great  extent  local  projects,  and  drew  their  resources 
from  within  her  bounds.  The  public  lands  were  an  object  of  invest- 
ment generally. 

Secondly,  the  price  of  cotton  had  been  low  for  several  years,  and 
in  1836  the  wheat  crop  was  a  failure.  The  balance  of  trade  had  con- 
tinued against  the  United  States  for  some  years,  and  specie  had  been 
sent  abroad  to  adjust  her  balances. 

A  third  cause  of  the  crisis  was  the  general  apprehension  of  financial 
trouble  at  the  closing  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  its  restriction  to 
enable  it  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions. 

The  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  banks  suspended  specie 
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payments  on  May  12,  1837,  shortly  after  the  specie  drcnlar  had  been 
put  into  operation,  which  threw  back  upon  the  banks  their  notes  for 
redemption.  At  the  same  time  shipment  of  specie  abroad  continued, 
and  the  Government  made  heavy  demands  upon  the  deposit  banks. 
Specie  in  Maryland  commanded  a  premium  of  six  per  cent.  To  retain 
it  the  banks  were  compelled  to  suspend. 

In  Maryland  this  was  altogether  a  protective  measure;  the  banks 
were  in  a  sound  condition.  At  the  time  of  suspension  they  had  one 
dollar  in  specie  in  their  vaults  for  every  three  of  notes  in  circulation, 
which  at  that  time  was  regarded  as  the  criterion  of  soundness.  The 
ratio  of  specie  to  circulation  and  deposits  was  as  one  to  eight.  The 
country  banks  were  uniformly  in  as  good  condition  as  the  city  banks. 
All  but  four  of  them  had  been  recently  organized,  and  their  operations 
were  not  yet  far  extended. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  suspension,  a  committee  on  the  currency  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  solvency  of  the  banks  and  their  ability  to  redeem  their  notes 
ultimately,  and  to  report  whether  or  not  they  had  forfeited  their 
cliarters  by  suspending.  The  committee  conducted  its  examination  by 
means  of  sworn  statements  from  bank  officers  in  reply  to  certain  general 
and  special  questions.  These  replies  were  afterwards  verified  by  the 
committee  by  a  personal  investigation  of  the  books  of  the  banks.  The 
coiiHiiittee  pronouficed  the  banks  without  exception  to  be  in  a  sound 
and  higlily  creditable  condition. 

There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  banks  liad  rendered 
their  charters  liable  to  forfeiture.  The  general  law  of  1818  declared  all 
charters  voidable  on  suspension.  This  had'  been  reaffirmed  for  Balti- 
more banks,  when,  by  the  recharter  law  of  1834  they  became  subject 
to  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  sections  of  the  charter  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank,  and  for  the  country  banks  by  the  law  of  1836. 

Tiie  banks  expressed  their  readiness  to  resume  at  any  time  the  Legis- 
lature might  appoint,  but  they  feared  the  consequences  if  they  were 
compelled  to  resume  before  the  banks  north  of  them,  to  which  they 
were  heavily  indebted.  Maryland  banks  were  owed  balances  by  the 
banks  of  the  Southern  States,  which  were  still  in  suspension.  Their 
specie  would  have  been  drained  off  to  pay  their  Northern  balances,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  would  have  had  no  means  of  replenishing  them- 
selves except  by  purchase  at  a  heavy  premium.  On  January  1,  1838, 
the  Baltimore  banks  were  in  debt  to  those  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia 8730,000.     The  country  banks  owed  no  balances  North. 

The  committee  framed  its  recommendations  into  a  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  (General  Assembly  in  March,  1838.  It  provided  that 
every  bank  and  Savings  institution  should  transmit  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer, once  a  month  during  the  suspension,  a  statement  under  oath  of 
its  condition,  and  likewise  to  every  other  bank  and  Savings  institution 
in  tlie  State  a  similar  statement  at  least  once  a  month  during  the  sus- 
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pension.  The  eircalation  during  the  sii]q;>en8ion  was  limited  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  speeie  in  the  bank"^  posBesrioD,  and  after 
resumption  they  were  not  aUowed  to  issue  more  tlian  tlie  amoant  of  their 
actual  capitaL  No  notes  nor  certificates  of  deposit  of  a  less  den<Hninatioii 
than  $5  were  to  be  issned  after  May,  1838.  The  date  for  resampticm 
was  fixed  at  January  1,  1S39,  or  within  thirty  days  after  resomption  by 
the  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Virginia,  should  they  resume 
previously  to  that  date.  Banks  complying  with  these  oonditicHis  were 
freed  from  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  suspensi<m  of  specie  payments 
and  the  issue  of  small  notes. 

These  provisions  were  made  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  banks  for 
resumption.  The  New  York  banks  were  compelled  by  a  State  law  to 
resume  specie  payments  by  May  10,  1838.  The  Philadelphia  banks 
followed  in  August,  and  those  of  Baltimore  immediately  afterward. 
The  resumption  caused  little  inconvenience  in  Maryland.  Diaooonts 
were  not  diminished  at  alL 

Thb  Crisis  of  1839. 

The  prosperity  which  had  been  hoped  for  did  not  return  with  re- 
sumption. A  year  of  disaster  for  the  entire  country  followed,  though 
the  South  and  West  especially  felt  its  force.  Maryland  had  become  in- 
volved in  a  large  and  increasing  debt  through  her  improvement  works, 
whose  cost  far  exceeded  estimation,  and  from  which  no  returns  were 
being  received.  In  many  cases  work  came  to  a  standstill  throu^  lack 
of  funds,  and  thus  a  vast  amount  of  public  and  private  capital  lay 
locked  up.  Banks  among  others  were  heavy  investors  in  this  sort  of 
stock. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  its  speculations,  had  be- 
come in  a  x>crilous  condition,  and  was  laboring  to  produce  another  sus- 
pension in  order  to  shield  itself  On  October  10,  1839,  it  suspended, 
and  all  the  banks  of  the  Union  except  those  of  New  England  and  New 
York  followed.  The  failure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  feU  very 
heavily  upon  Baltimore,  where  originally  over  $4,000,000  of  its  capital 
was  subscribed*  the  whole  capital  was  lost. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  banks  contracted  rapidly.  Interest 
rose  to  twenty  per  cent.  Just  before  the  suspension  the  discounts  of 
Maryland  banks  had  stood  at  $16,400,000,  and  the  issues  at  $3,400,000. 
By  January  1,  1840,  the  discounts  had  fallen  $2,500,000  and  the  issues 
$600,000. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State,  too,  was  most  wretched.  In 
the  cause  of  internal  improvement,  Maryland  had  subscribed  almost 
$12,000,000,  and  had  become  involved  in  a  debt  of  @5, 500, 000,  the  inter- 
est upon  which  she  was  unable  at  that  time  to  keep  up.  The  public 
revenue  paid  the  current  expenses  only.  No  system  of  direct  taxati<m 
was  in  use  in  the  State,  and  for  several  years  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ant upon  the  inauguration  of  one  were  felt.     The  laws  taxing  real  and 
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personal  property  were  not  enforced  in  some  counties.  The  negotiation 
of  a  loan  abroad  failed  in  1837.  In  January,  1842,  the  State  was  driven 
to  suspend  payment  of  interest  on  its  debt.  Between  1837  and  1842 
the  State  borrowed  over  $500,000,  principally  from  the  banks.  The 
suspension  of  interest  payment  thus  directly  affected  them.  At  the 
same  time  lack  of  resources  necessitated  a  cessation  of  work  on  canals 
and  roads,  and  the  State  was  again  appealed  to  for  help. 

To  assist  the  improvement  companies,  which  were  in  distress,  specific 
powers  of  issue  were  granted  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  the  Annapolis  and  Elkridge  Railroad  Companies,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  and  the  Tide  water  Canal  Comi>anies,  were  empowered  to  issue 
up  to  $4,000,000  paper  variously  denominated  stock  orders,  certificates 
of  debt  or  toll  notes,  secured  by  bonds  of  the  State  or  of  Baltimore  or 
by  mortgage  of  property.  Other  companies  by  their  charters  were 
allowed  to  make  such  issues ;  many  made  them  without  legal  sanction. 
The  orders  issued  by  the  Corporation  of  Baltimore  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  had  general  circulation,  and  were  the  most  reliable 
fractional  currency  after  the  disappearance  of  specie. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1842  to  put  an  end  to  all  issues  made  with- 
out legal  sanction.  Improvement  and  other  incorporated  companies, 
except  such  as  were  allowed  to  do  so  by  their  charters,  were  prohibited 
from  issuing  any  sort  of  paper  to  circulate  as  money.  The  penalty  was 
both  corporate  and  individual  liability  to  pay  the  full  amount  issued. 
At  the  end  of  1842  still  more  comprehensive  legislation  was  passed,  pro- 
hibiting every  one  except  banks  from  issuing  anything  to  circulate  as 
money,  under  penalty  of  $20  for  each  offence.  Traders  forfeited  their 
licenses  for  passing  such  notes.  Besides  the  banks,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  the  Annapolis  and  Elkridge  RaUroad  Companies,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  Company  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
this  law. 

The  position  of  Maryland  banks  with  reference  to  resumption  was 
similar  to  that  of  1838 ;  they  were  between  two  fires,  neither  Pennsyl- 
vania nor  Virginia  banks  were  paying  in  specie,  hence  they  hesitated  to 
take  the  risk  of  having  their  specie  drawn  off.  The  Legislature  set 
May  1,  1842,  for  resumption,  and  in  case  of  non-compliance  the  bank 
forfeited  its  charter.  On  March  18,  1842,  the  Pennsylvania  banks  re- 
huued,  and  those  of  Maryland  followed  without  hesitation. 

The  banks  were  uniformly  administered  with  care  during  the  sus- 
pensions of  1837  and  1839.  There  was  a  gradual  expansion  of  discounts 
from  1836  to  1839  to  meet  the  needs  of  patrons  whom  the  stringency 
was  pressing.  This  expansion  was  not,  however,  carried  to  a  degree 
which  imperilled  the  solvency  of  the  banks.  The  increase  of  issues  was 
comparatively  small  during  the  suspension  of  1837.  The  calling  in  of 
paper  and  the  reduction  of  discounts  in  1839  was  sharp,  and  caused 
considerable  inconvenience.  Between  October,  1839,  and  January, 
1840,  discounts  were  diminished  $2,500,000,  or  more  than  one-seventh. 


The  lav  viiieh  proiided  for  re- 
of  ipecie  pAjsiatfx  aDoved  the  iHoe  €f  sbbII  noKeB  op  to  ooe- 
fifth  the  amooDX  of  the  capiial  paid  m.^ 

Tbe  CoBunixtee  on  Cnzrency  inrfifigaffd  the  thMrge  that  direetots 
neflT^  discoaiit»oo more faixvafalettnitf  than  otben^  ThebanksaU 
denied  thai  tbej  dtseoansed  to  directois  as  snefa;  some  admowledged 
that  tbej  faTored  directors  when  their  paper  was  as  good  as  that  of 
others,  snee  they  had  dilBeiihy  m  obtainiDg  discoantB  at  other  banks. 
Most  of  the  bankf  faTored  their  regolar  patrons  when  their  pi^wr  was 
nnqoeetioDable.  Of  the  total  discoonte  on  January  1, 1838,  of  (15,800,- 
W).  fS.9CP0.000  had  been  made  to  the  directors.  The  hii^Jiest  diseoont 
to  any  one  director  was  C12t.500:  seven  directors  had  reeaved  over 
^.000  each. 

The  banks,  too.  almost  nnanimoosly  ccxifessed  that  daring  the  sus- 
pension they  had  discounted  to  parties  on  condition  that  the  notes  be 
taken  to  a  distance  to  be  pat  in  circulation.  A  few,  too,  had  sent  out 
agents,  chiefly  to  Southern  points,  to  buy  up  their  notes  at  a  discount, 
though  the  extent  to  which  this  was  practiced  was  very  smalL  Althou^ 
it  was  prohibited  by  their  charters,  the  cafHtal  of  all  the  banks  char- 
tered between  1829  and  1837,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  paid  partially 
with  stock  notes. 

As  a  result  of  the  depression  quite  a  reduction  took  place  in  the 
banking  capital  of  the  State,  both  by  voluntary  lessening  by  the  stock- 
holders and  by  failure.     Four  banks  became  insolvent. 

Liquidation  of  Iksolyext  Banks. 

These  failures  led  to  further  legislation  in  regard  to  the  method  of 
procedure  in  closing  up  insolvent  banks.  The  law  of  1841  provided 
that  the  Governor,  upon  information  that  any  bank  had  refused  to  pay 
in  specie  on  demand  or  had  issued  small  notes  in  violation  of  law, 

*  M(1.  LawH,  1841,  ch.  902.  Tbe  issue  of  these  notes  was  prohibited  after  November. 
1842.  The  law  of  1844,  ch.  1 11,  allowed  the  issue  of  notes  between  five  and  one  dollar  In 
denomination  up  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  or  at  least  up  to  five  thousand  dollars 
by  each  bank. 
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should  direct  the  Attoroey-General  to  issae  a  scire  facias  against  saoh 
bank.  In  this  case  the  county  court  or  any  Judge  of  it  might  by  in- 
junction restrain  the  bank  from  improperly  disposing  of  its  funds,  and 
might  appoint  a  Receiver  if  it  thought  best.  The  court  upon  proper 
evidence  could  adjudge  the  charter  forfeited  and  appoint  three  trustees 
to  settle  up  the  business.  Thereupon  the  property  of  the  bank  vested 
fully  in  the  trustees,  and  the  court  might  require  the  bank  to  execute 
a  deed  of  assignment  to  the  trustees. 

The  time  consumed  in  the  liquidation  of  insolvent  banks  was  fre- 
quently very  long,  extending  from  five  to  fifteen  years  in  some  cases. 
To  prevent  the  trouble  of  keeping  bank  notes  this  long  time,  while 
awaiting  dividends  of  the  assets,  the  Legislature  enacted  that  record 
might  be  made  of  such  notes  in  any  court  of  the  State,  and  the  notes 
themselves  might  be  destroyed  by  the  sheriff. 

Considerable  reduction  was  made  in  the  capital  of  the  banks,  both 
on  account  of  losses  and  also  because,  in  the  depression  succeeding  the 
panics  of  1837  and  1839,  they  were  unable  to  employ  profitably  their 
entire  capitals.  The  voluntary  reduction,  together  with  that  from  fail- 
ures, amounted  in  all  to  $2,325,395;  of  this  amount,  at  least  $715,000 
was  due  to  loss. 

For  some  years  the  State  had  been  commuting  to  money  the  right 
to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  several  banks,  and  to  appoint  directors  m 
them.  The  proceeds  were  applied  to  current  expenses.  The  first  oc 
curred  in  1828,  when  the  Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Baltimore 
agreed  to  pay  $9,533)^  on  condition  that  the  State  give  up  the  right  to 
subscribe  286  reserved  shares,  and  also  the  right  to  appoint  directors. 
It  could  still,  however,  vote  on  the  shares  held  by  it.  The  right  to  sub- 
scribe 1,000  shares  in  the  Union  Bank,  5,000  shares  in  the  Merchants' 
and  500  shares  in  the  Hamilton  were  in  like  manner  offered  by  the  State 
to  the  banks  at  prices  varying  from  $6  to  $10  per  share.  The  right  to 
appoint  directors  in  the  Farmers  and  Merchants'  Bank  was  offered  to 
the  bank  for  f5,000,  the  right  to  vote  on  the  shares  being  retained. 

In  1841  the  fight  against  bill  brokers  and  note  shavers  was  renewed. 
The  first  step  was  to  raise  the  cost  of  their  hcense  to  f3,000  yearly. 
The  penalty  for  exchanging  and  purchasing  bills  without  a  license  was 
fixed  at  $500  for  each  offence.  The  banks  were  released  from  all  obli- 
gation to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie  for  any  foreign  or  domestic  bro- 
ker. The  next  year  these  conditions  were  mitigated  to  considerable 
extent  by  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  license  to  $50.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  mass  of  depreciated  and 
un current  paper  money,  chiefiy  of  the  banks  of  other  States,  which  by 
means  of  the  brokers  could  be  exchanged  for  reliable  currency. 

In  1837  there  was  further  legislation  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
manipulation  of  stock  in  the  election  of  officers.  It  provided  that 
stockholders  intending  to  canvass  the  votes  must  notify  beforehand  an 
officer  of  the  bank ;  this  officer,  in  turn,  had  to  notify  all  the  stock- 
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liolders  residing  in  the  State.  Upon  voting,  each  stockholder  had  to 
swear  that  the  stock  which  he  was  voting  was  his  bona  fide  property, 
or  was  held  by  him  in  some  fiduciary  relation,  and  was  not  transferred 
to  him  to  increase  the  number  of  votes.  Persons  voting  by  proxy  had 
to  make  this  oath  before  some  qualified  officer  of  the  State.  Directors 
had  to  make  oath  that  they  had  not  acquired  shares  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  office.  General  permission  was  extended  to  aU  the  banks  in 
1844  to  make  loans  upon  promissory  notes  or  obligations  under  seal, 
secured  by  mortgage,  for  any  period  up  to  five  years  at  six  per  cent. 

INCRBASB  OF  Banking  Capitajl,  1843-62. 

After  the  industrial  revival  which  followed  the  disturbance  of  1837- 
42  had  begun,  the  inadequacy  of  Baltimore  banking  capital  became  a 
matter  of  common  concern  among  merchants,  and  various  means  were 
adopted  within  a  few  years  to  stimulate  its  increase.  Old  banks  were 
allowed  to  enlarge  their  capitals;  new  ones  were  incorporated,  and 
Savings  institutions  were  changed  to  regular  banks  of  discount  and 
issue.  Some  Savings  banks  were  allowed  the  power  of  issue.  Effort 
was  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  free  banking  law. 

The  formation  of  new  banks  proceeded  gradually  from  1843  to  1862; 
from  1853  to  1858  the  rate  of  increase  was  a  little  greater  than  beforo. 
The  total  number  of  new  banks  incorporated,  exclusive  of  those  whi^ 
had  been  operating  before  as  Savings  banks,  was  seventeen,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  allowed  them  by  their  charters  was  $3,000,000.  One 
of  these  banks  failed  to  go  into  operation,  and  the  charters  ol  two 
others  were  repealed  by  the  Legislature,  deducting  in  all  $350,000  from 
the  total  Just  mentioned.  Two  of  these  banks,  representing  $800,000 
nominal  capital,  were  located  in  Baltimore. 

Seven  Savings  institutions  were  regularly  incorporated  as  banks  and 
allowed  all  the  privileges  usually  given  to  banks  under  the  laws  of  the 
State.  The  conversion  of  Savings  banks  to  regular  banks  had  oocorred 
in  two  cases  previously  to  this  time.  The  Western  Bank  of  Baltimore 
had  been  formed  in  1835  from  the  Mechanics*  Saving  Fund  Society, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Fell's  Point  Savings  Bank  was  authorized  to 
liecome  the  Extern  Bank  of  Baltimore ;  the  latter,  however,  did  not 
change.  The  total  authorized  capital  of  these  seven  banks  was  $1,800,* 
000,  of  which  $1,400,000  belonged  to  the  four  located  in  Baltimore. 
'The  chief  advantages  gained  by  these  banks  were  the  powor  of  iflsue 
and  less  restriction  in  their  investments.  The  Savings  banks  were 
generally  limited  to  investing  in  bonds  and  securities;  some  were  al- 
lowed to  discount  up  to  two-thirds  the  amount  of  their  depoeita.  In 
making  the  change  they  became  subject  to  the  laws  controlling  banks 
generally.  Two  of  them  were  allowed  to  continue  the  practice  of  re- 
ceiving weekly  deposits  and  paying  interest  on  them  up  to  six  per  cent. 
The  practice  of  paying  interest  on  deposits  left  for  a  specified  time  bad 
already  become  general  among  the  banks. 
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It  Ib  impoflsible  to  conjecture  the  extent  of  the  basfness  done  in 
Maryland  by  Savmgs  banks,  except  so  far  as  their  number  gives  an 
indication.  Though  two  or  three  had  been  incorporated  before  1830, 
about  that  time  they  first  became  of  importance  in  Maryland.  The 
increase  of  their  number  corresponds  in  time  to  the  increase  of  the  reg- 
ular banks.  Up  to  1842  nineteen  had  been  established  in  the  counties 
and  eleven  in  Baltimore.  In  most  cases  they  simply  invested  their  de- 
posits and  had  no  capital  stock.  Between  1842  and  1861  twenty-nine 
were  chartered,  eight  of  which  were  in  Baltimore.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber a  capital  limit  was  fixed  for  sixteen,  aggregating  in  aU  $2,800,000. 
They  were  required  to  send  no  reports  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  operations  is  unknown.  A  very  small  number  of 
failures  occurred,  only  two  or  three. 

Savikqs  Banks  Pbrmtttbd  to  Issue  Notes. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  Maryland  Savings  banks  which  appears 
to  have  developed  in  no  other  State,  was  the  right  given  to  some  of 
them  to  issue  notes  to  circulate  as  money.  This  privilege  was  first  con- 
ferred by  the  Legislature  in  1844,  and  by  1860  nine  Savings  banks  had 
acquired  this  power.  In  nearly  every  case  it  was  the  subject  of  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  not  included  in  the  charter.  The  limit 
for  issues  was  usually,  as  for  other  banks,  the  amount  of  the  capital 
paid  in.  For  the  Howard  Street  Savings  Bank  it  was  fixed  at  one* fourth 
of  the  deposits,  and  one-fourth  of  the  deposits  was  not  subject  to  with- 
drawal, but  formed  a  fund  for  note  redemption.  The  Fredericktown 
Savings  Institution  was  allowed  to  issue  up  to  $30, 000,  provided  it  kept 
as  a  redemption  fund  $15,000  in  certificates  of  Maryland,  Baltimore, 
United  States  or  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  stocks.  Others  were  re- 
quired to  keep  a  redemption  fund  of  State  stocks  or  specie  equal  to  one- 
half  the  issues.  In  each  case  the  school  fund  tax  was  required,  twenty 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  capital  paid  in  or  of  notes  issued,  as 
the  case  might  be.  In  one  or  two  cases  a  bonus  also  was  required,  as 
likewise  was  an  annual  report  to  the  Treasurer. 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  banking  capital  the  Assembly  made  a 
general  law,  March  8,  1854,  allowing  the  banks  of  Baltimore  to  increase 
their  capitals  at  times  suiting  their  convenience,  simply  upon  reporting 
the  increase  to  the  State  Treasurer  and  paying  the  school  tax  fund. 
Not  less  than  $100,000  might  be  added  at  any  one  time,  and  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  were  as  follows: 

Banks  of  $1,000,000  capital  and  over  might  enlarge  to  $2,000,000  ; 
banks  of  8900,000  to  $1,000,000  might  enlarge  to  $1,600,000  ;  banks  of 
less  than  $900,000  might  enlarge  to  $1,000,000. 

Between  the  time  of  resumption  in  1842  and  the  passage  of  the  above 
act  the  old  banks  had  added  $289, 000  to  their  capital.  Within  five  years 
after  the  act  was  passed  $1,458,000  had  been  added;  reductions,  how- 
ever, offset  this  increase  to  the  amount  oi  $397,000.     The  total  increase 
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ot  active  banking  capital  from  all  sources  was  $2,828,000,  from  $9,746,- 
000  in  twenty  banks  in  1843  to  $12, 569, 000  operated  by  thirty-one  banks 
in  1858.  From  1858  to  1862  the  redaction  was  greater  than  the  Increase 
from  new  banks. 

After  the  period  of  liquidation  which  followed  the  panic  of  1839, 
the  banks  began  again  to  extend  their  credit,  and  in  1847  and  1848  this 
movement  became  accelerated  under  the  stimulus  of  the  general  indus- 
trial prosperity.  The  enlargement  of  discounts  proceeded  regularly 
until  1854,  when  a  temporary  reaction  occurred,  on  account  largely  of 
the  disturbed  condition  of  financial  relations  with  Europe.  After  this 
check  the  process  of  expansion  continued  until  1857.  This  increase  of 
bank  notes,  however,  to  a  large  extent  took  the  place  of  the  silver  coins, 
which  by  1850  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  circulation.  From 
1850  to  1854  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  was  too  small  to  per- 
form conveniently  its  uses,  and  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  more 
money.  The  State  attempted  to  relieve  the  situation  by  the  charter  of 
new  banking  companies,  by  allowing  all  banks  to  double  their  issues, 
i.  e.,  to  issue  up  to  twice  the  amount  of  their  capital  paid  in,  and 
flnaUy,  by  the  permission  granted  to  certain  Savings  banks  to  issue. 

The  State  had  always  insisted  strenuously  that  the  money  of  de- 
nominations under  five  dollars  should  be  coin,  and  only  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  had  it  departed  from  this  rule.  In  1851  silver  dol- 
lars and  half-dollars  had  become  so  scarce  that  some  of  the  banks  had 
again  adopted  the  expedient  of  issuing  notes  of  denominations  under 
five  dollars,  and  the  small  notes  of  banks  of  other  States  also  circulated 
in  Maryland  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Legislature  in  May,  1852^ 
forbade  both  their  issue  by  Maryland  banks  after  March,  1853,  and  also 
the  receipt  or  payment  of  such  notes  of  banks  located  outside  the  State 
under  x>enalty  of  tive  dollars  for  each  offence.  The  inconvenience  of 
the  lack  of  small  currency  was  felt  on  all  sides,  and  quite  an  agitation 
was  aroused  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law.  The  Baltimore  City 
Council  by  almost  unanimous  vote  requested  this  action,  but  without 
avail.  After  1854  the  quantity  of  specie  in  circulation  increased  in  a 
marked  manner,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  newly-found  gold  mines. 

Throughout  the  period  1843-57  the  quantity  of  specie  in  the  hands 
of  Maryland  banks  was  always  large  in  proportion  to  circulation.  Dur- 
ing these  years  there  was  always  an  amount  of  specie  in  the  possession 
of  the  banks  equal  to  more  than  half  the  circulation,  and  the  ratio  of 
specie  to  circulation  and  deposits  combined  was  never  less  than  one  to 
four.  The  following  items  from  the  reports  of  the  banks  will  show 
these  points: 

Year.                       Circvlatio^i.  DcpotU*.  Specie, 

1843 $1,743,768  $2,977,174  |2,«7,aa 

1847 2,400,287  8,8631.801  ^006,078 

1861 3,532,870  6,966.834  2,788,834 

I8S4 4,918,881  8621,062  8.406,060 

1867 6,15&,096  9,611,324  ^,mM 
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The  eondltloii  of  all  the  buiki  was  sound,  and  all  wideemed  their 
notes  in  speeie;  no  Maryland  bank  paper  was  at  a  diseoont  withhi  the 
State.  In  New  York  the  notes  of  Baltimore  banks  were  at  a  sU^t  dis- 
count, aboat  equal  to  the  oost  of  having  thmn  ezohanged.  The  notes 
of  the  less  well-known  banks  of  the  State  were  quoted  in  New  York  at 
a  small  disooont  rangingfrom  one-half  to  four  per  eent 

The  greatest  abases  of  the  poiod  were,  firsts  the  issoes  of  unknown 
and  worthless  banks,  chiefly  Western  and  Souihem,  which  made  their 
way  into  aU  quarters  of  the  country,  furnishing  a  mass  of  greatly  de- 
preciated notes  upon  the  exchange  oi  which  the  note  brokers  thrived; 
secondly,  the  appalling  amount  of  counterfeiting.  The  various  regis- 
ters and  reporters  of  eounterfdt  notes,  published  monthly  or  quarterly, 
gave  information  to  the  public  of  the  many  counterfeits  in  droulatlon. 

General  BAincnre  Law. 

A  general  banking  law  was  adopted  in  1868,  but  it  was  simply  a  col- 
lection of  the  laws  of  the  State  govemii^  banks,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, re-enacted  in  a  sin^  law,  and  all  the  banks  were  made  subject 
to  it,  both  those  already  existing  and  those  subsequently  chartered. 
The  occasion  of  the  passing  of  the  law  was  the  expiration  of  the  char- 
ters of  twenty  banks  of  the  State.  These  were  all  continued  to  1880, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  law.  The  only  new  regulations  were 
the  following: 

1.  Regulating  voting. 

For  1  to  10  shares  the  holder  was  entitled  to  one  vote  each. 
For  10  to  100  shares  the  holder  was  entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  two. 
•  For  100  and  over  the  holdor  was  entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  five. 

2.  The  President  and  majority  of  the  directors  were  to  constitute  a 
board  for  ordinary  business  and  discounting. 

3.  Discounts  and  loans  for  directors  were  absolutely  prohll^ted, 
under  pain  of  fine  or  imprisonment  for  violation. 

4.  Interest  upon  deposits  was  limited  to  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 

5.  The  State  Treasurer  was  to  have  a  semi-annual  statement  of  the 
condition  of  each  bank,  which  was  to  be  published  in  the  county  in  which 
the  bank  was  located. 

6.  The  school  fund  tax  was  continued. 

The  free  banking  principle  was  entirely  omitted;  the  Legislature 
continued  to  hold  within  its  hands  the  power  to  extend  banking  privi- 
l^es.  No  special  provision  was  made  for  the  security  of  bank  notes. 
The  regulations  of  the  law  were  much  more  minute  than  those  of  the 
free  banking  biU  proposed  in  1852. 

The  act  of  1854,  chapter  152,  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
above  law.  By  the  general  law  issues,  as  previously,  were  restricted  to 
the  amount  of  the  capital  paid  in;  by  the  law  of  1854  banks  having  a 
paid-in  capital  of  less  than  1250,000  were  allowed  to  issue  up  to  double 
that  amount.    The  explanation  of  this  step  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
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amount  of  currency  was  found  to  be  inconveniently  small;  the  exten- 
sion of  bank  issues  was  the  most  available  remedy  at  hand. 

Crisis  and  Suspension  op  1867. 

The  continual  expansion  along  all  lines  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try during  the  years  1842-57  culminated  in  disaster  in  1857.  The  spec- 
ulative condition  of  industry  stimulated  the  issues  of  the  banks  untO 
in  1857  a  climax  was  reached.  The  currency,  becoming  increasingly 
inflated  from  1853  to  1857,  was  highly  conducive  to  over-trading,  over- 
importation,  stock  speculation,  etc.  The  reaction  was  first  felt  in  the 
Western  States  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  many  Elastem  firms,  credi- 
tors of  Western  concerns,  soon  failed*  Bills  on  Eastern  points  were  at 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  premium.  New  York  was  the  first  Eastern  city 
affected  by  this  panicky  state  of  affairs,  but  until  the  middle  of  October 
its  banks  were  able  to  resist  suspension.  A  run  began  on  the  deposits 
of  Eastern  banks  in  September,  and  on  September  21^  the  banks  of 
Philadelpl\ia  suspended ;  on  the  26th  those  of  Baltimore  did  likewise, 
and  the  banks  of  Cumberland,  Frederick  and  other  towns  followed  soon. 
The  deposits  of  Baltunore  banks  January  4, 1858,  were  $1,683,861  lower 
than  on  the  same  day  of  the  previous  year.  This  heavy  drain  upon 
the  specie  reserve  reduced  its  amount  $829,359. 

The  condition  of  the  banks  was  sound,  but  suspension  was  a  matter 
of  self-preservation  when  the  creditor  banks  of  Philadelphia  had  sus- 
pended and  those  of  the  South  were  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  Every 
ftusility  in  the  line  of  discounts  within  their  power  was  rendered  by  the 
banks  to  relieve  the  situation.  By  January  1,  1858,  the  diminution  of 
discounts  was  $902,256,  less  by  almost  half  than  the  withdrawal  of  de- 
posits. The  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  decreased  $337,000. 
Even  after  this  strain  the  condition  of  the  Baltimore  banks  was  com- 
paratively strong. 

The  money  market  in  Baltimore  grew  tighter  toward  the  end  of 
1857,  and  interest  was  charged  at  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
month.  Exchange  on  New  York  was  four  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent 
premium.  An  effort  was  made  in  New  York  to  resume  December  13, 
and  discounts  were  contracted  and  specie  procured  for  this  purpose. 
The  time  seemed  rather  unfavorable,  since  the  exportation  of  specie  at 
the  rate  of  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  a  week  had  succeeded  the  importa- 
tion of  a  few  weeks  previous.  Baltimore  bank  notes  were  at  par  in 
Maryland,  and  those  of  country  banks  were  at  very  slight  discount. 
The  public  seems  to  have  exerted  very  sligiit  pressure  upon  the  banks 
to  resume.  The  banks,  though  able  to  resume  at  any  time,  preferred  to 
wait  for  a  general  resumption,  or  at  least  until  after  the  Philadelphia 
banks  had  resumed,  the  time  for  which  had  been  set  at  April  1,  1852. 
The  Virginia  banks  also  resumed  about  this  time. 

The  greatest  nuisance  of  the  suspension  was  the  mass  of  fcneign 
depreciated  paper,  which  could  only  be  disposed  of  through  the  bQl 
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brokers  by  paying  a  large  discount.  The  banks  would  not  receive  it; 
in  fact,  again,  as  in  the  suspension  of  1814,  the  Baltimore  banks  refused 
to  receive  the  notes  of  Maryland  country  banks,  which  not  only  caused 
great  inconvenience,  but  also  reacted  upon  the  banks,  causing  a  greater 
depreciation  of  their  paper.  This  condition  of  affairs  offered  opportu- 
nity to  the  banks  of  making  arrangements  with  brokers  and  of  sending 
out  agents  to  buy  np  their  notes  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  This 
scheme  was  worked  not  only  by  the  country  banks,  but  also  the  city 
banks  quietly  sent  their  agents  to  foreign  points  for  this  purpose. 

The  failure  of  two  country  banks,  both  of  Allegany  county,  resulted 
from  the  crisis.  The  Cumberland  City  Bank,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  May,  1858,  made  an  assignment  on  November  26  of  the  same 
year.  Noteholders  and  depositors  were  made  preferred  claimants.  The 
loss  could  not  have  been  large. 

The  Mineral  Bank,  also  located  in  Allegany  county,  failed  October 
5,  1857,  with  liabUities  of  $199,681.  The  trustees  p^d  83^  cents  on 
the  dollar  and  the  expenses  of  settlement. 

Thb  Baltimore  CLBARmo-HousB. 

Just  after  resumption  in  1858  the  banks  of  Baltimore  resolved  unan- 
imously to  form  a  clearing-house.  It  began  business  Monday,  March  8« 
1858.  In  its  purpose  and  operation  it  is  very  similar  to  those  of  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  though  there  are  differences  of  detail 
arising  from  differences  in  the  magnitude  of  business  transacted. 

The  chief  point  of  difference  from  the  New  York  plan  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  member  of  the  association  the  depository  bank,  in  whose 
banking  rooms  the  transactions  of  the  clearing-house  were  performed, 
and  whose  Cashier  was  manager  of  the  clearing-house.  The  smaller 
number  of  banks  clearing  and  the  smaller  amount  of  business  cleared 
in  Baltimore,  in  comparison  with  other  cities,  permitted  this  less  special- 
ized form  of  organization.  The  number  of  banks  clearing  at  this  time 
was  thirty-one.  No  clearing-house  loan  certificates  had  been  issued  up 
to  1864. 

The  Suspension  of  1860. 

The  recovery  from  the  crisis  of  1857  was  very  rapid ;  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  1860  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  seasons  in  our 
history.  The  grain  crops  were  good ;  the  cotton  production  was  unpar- 
alleled. After  the  fall  election,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  South 
created  great  alarm,  and  the  previous  expansion  gave  way  to  contrac- 
tion and  preparation  for  the  threatening  emergency.  Diminished 
imports  brought  considerable  gold  into  the  country.  The  banks  were 
strengthening  their  position.  A  change  of  tariff  reduced  the  revenue 
from  this  source,  and  to  meet  its  needs  the  Government  issued 
1250,000,000  in  Treasury  notes. 

The  commercial  and  financial  relations  of  the  Northern  cities  with  the 
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South  were  in  a  very  uncertain  condition,  and  Northern  creditors  wef« 
eagerly  trying  to  insure  themselves  by  early  settlements  of  their  affairs 
with  Southern  correspondents.  Immediately  after  the  electioD  the 
Southern  banks  felt  the  withdrawal  of  their  gold,  and  it  was  thought 
that  political  motives  had  much  to  do  with  the  removal  of  their  specie 
resources  to  Northern  banks.  At  any  rate,  the  Virginia  banks  decided 
that  their  commercial,  financial  and  political  interests  demanded  that 
they  stop  this  flow  to  the  North  by  suspension,  which  they  did  NoTem- 
ber  20.     Other  Southern  banks  followed  on  succeeding  days. 

This  course  necessitated  the  same  action  upon  the  part  of  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  banks,  which  were  heavy  creditors  in  Vli^ginia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  South.  They  accordingly  suspended  November  28. 
Such  a  contingency  had  been  anticipated,  and  preparation  had  been 
made  for  it  in  Baltimore,  but  the  restriction  of  the  banks  was  inflietiiig 
upon  the  commercial  community  the  greatest  hardships.  For  several 
days  preceding  the  suspension  it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  negotiate 
loans  upon  any  terms.  This  stringency  was  alleviated  after  the  sus- 
pension as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  the  public  reaped  a 
substantial  benefit. 

During  February  and  March,  1861,  the  banks  of  both  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  prepared  for  resumption,  but  the  suspension  continued 
in  the  South,  and  rendered  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  Mary- 
land hazardous.  Affairs  generally,  however,  soon  wore  a  much  more 
serious  aspect,  and  resumption  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  protracted  suspension  incident  to.  the  Civil  War  and  the  entire 
disappearance  of  metal  money  at  an  early  date  necessitated  legislation 
in  Maryland  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  prescribed  for  sus- 
pension— forfeiture  of  charter — and  to  provide  a  small  currency.  In 
May,  1861,  it  was  made  legal  for  the  banks  to  use  notes  or  certificates 
of  deposit  less  than  one  dollar  up  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital  paid  in, 
though  any  bank  might  issue  $5,000  in  this  manner.  The  act  only 
applied  to  banks  already  having  the  power  of  issue,  and  its  duration 
was  limited  to  two  months  after  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1861.  The  following  year  (March,  1862)  this  law  was  repealed,  and  the 
banks  were  allowed  to  issue  up  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  paid-up  cap- 
ital in  notes  under  five  dollars,  but  none  were  to  be  under  one  dollar  in 
denomination.  This  law  was  to  terminate  May  10,  1864.  By  the  law 
of  1864,  chapter  13,  the  privilege  was  continued  indefinitely. 

Article  12,  of  the  Code  of  General  Public  Laws,  rendering  banks 
susx>ending  liable  to  forfeiture  of  their  charters,  was  amended  by  the 
act  of  May  3,  1861,  so  that  no  corporation  authorized  to  issue  notes  for 
circulation  was  subject  to  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  for  not  redeeming 
in  specie  before  March  11,  1862.  On  March  8,  1862,  the  exemption  was 
extended  to  March  11,  1864. 

The  great  nuiuber  of  counterfeits  current  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  old 
law  and  the  substitution  of  one  more  carefully  worded,  so  as  to  prevent 
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evasions.    The  penalty,  two  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary,  was  eon- 
tinned. 

Daring  the  first  year  of  the  suspension  the  discount  line  of  Maryland 
banks  advanced  about  91,500,000,  though  the  amount  of  circulation 
decreased.  During  1862,  in  the  midst  of  inflation,  Maryland  banks 
expanded  beyond  prudence.  The  discounts  increased  96,500,000  within 
the  year;  the  circulation  jumped  up  12,900,000  and  the  deposits  96,- 
100,000.  The  quotations  of  stock  for  January,  1862  and  January,  1864, 
show  the  effects  of  the  exx>ansion.  Whereas  in  1862  the  stock  of  most 
of  the  Baltimore  banks  was  more  or  less  below  par,  by  1864  the  increased 
profits  from  a  large  circulation  had  raised  them  all  to  a  premium.  The 
same  process  continued  throughout  1863,  and  in  January,  1864,  the 
Baltimore  banks  were  in  a  condition  which  would  have  been  risky 
under  any  other  circumstances  than  in  a  general  suspension.  Loans 
were  increased  92,200,000  during  the  year,  and  circulation  and  deposits 
increased  proportionately. 

Effects  of  ths  Natioital  Bank  Act. 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  National  Bank  Act,  or,  as  it  was 
entitled,  **  An  Act  to  Provide  a  National  Currency,''  primarily  a  finan- 
cial scheme  to  fioat  bonds  necessitated  by  the  Civil  War,  brought  before 
the  State  banks  the  question  of  reoi^ganization.  The  defects  and  incom- 
pleteness of  the  first  act,  passed  in  February,  1863,  rendered  its  effect 
upon  the  State  banks  comparatively  slight.  In  Maryland  but  one  bank, 
the  Fell's  Point,  asked  permission  of  the  Legislature  to  reorganize.  The 
law  passed  in  June  of  the  following  year  was  much  more  effective  in 
producing  the  desired  results,  and  finally  by  the  taxation  of  all  State 
bank  notes  at  ten  per  cent,  on  July  1,  1866,  nearly  all  the  old  banks 
were  driven  over  to  the  form  of  National  banks. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  or  not  the  State  banks  might 
change  to  National  banks  without  the  State's  penuission.  The  Fell's 
Point  Bank  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  this  by  a  special  act  of 
the  Legislature.  The  other  banks  remained  under  their  State  charters 
until  after  the  doubt  was  put  at  rest  by  the  passage  of  an  '*  enabling 
act "  by  the  General  Assembly,  March  24,  1865. 

The  matter  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  State  held  consid- 
erable bank  stock,  and  was  otherwise  the  creditor  of  the  banks. 
Further,  the  State  system  of  free  public  education  was  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  receipts  from  the  free-school  tax  upon  banks.  In  view  of 
these  facts  the  General  Assembly  was  not  eager  to  allow  the  banks  to 
pass  from  its  control.  In  1864  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  was 
appointed  to  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  reorganization  of  the  banks 
under  the  National  Banking  Act. 

The  committee  called  in  the  testimony  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Ran- 
dall, the  Attorney- General,  on  the  disputed  points.  First,  in  regard  to 
the  State's  claims  upon  the  banks,  he  decided  that  as  stockholder  the 
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State  had  no  priority  over  other  stockholders  or  creditors  in  event  of 
failure  or  liquidation.  As  creditor  in  other  claims  he  argued  that  the 
State  had  priority  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative  as  sovereign,  which  pri- 
ority would  be  lost  if  the  banks  became  subject  to  the  national  law; 
furthermore,  the  State  would  have  no  control  over  theuL 

The  committee  asked  whether  or  not  the  State  had  power  to  prevent 
the  reorganization  under  the  National  Act.  Any  such  action,  the 
Attorney-General  thought,  would  be  an  attempt  to  nullify  a  law  of 
Congress,  and  hence  unconstitutional. 

Being  thus  unable  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  the  State  banks  into 
National  banks,  the  Legislature  passed  March  24,  1865,  '*  An  Act  to 
enable  any  bank,  Savings  institution  or  Savings  bank  of  the  State  to 
become  an  association  for  the  purposes  of  banking  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.^'  This  privilege  was  conferred  upon  condition  that 
banks  making  the  change  first  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
act  of  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
entitled,  *  ^  An  Act  to  Provide  a  National  Currency, "  etc.  A  bank  might 
change  if  the  owners  of  three-fourths  of  the  stock  expressed  their  consent 
in  writing  to  that  effect,  or  if  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
voters  holding  two-thirds  of  the  stock  so  desired.  At  this  meeting  one 
vote  might  be  cast  for  every  share,  and  the  State  Treasurer  voted  the 
State  stock.  If  the  stocldiolders  decided  to  change,  the  direotora,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  could  execute  the  organization  certificate  and  such 
other  papers  as  were  necessary,  and  could  perform  all  other  acts  neoee- 
sary  for  the  conversion. 

The  bank  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland  a  certificate  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  the 
bank  concerned  had  become  a  National  bank ;  this  certificate  was  to  be 
recorded  by  the  clerk,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Governor,  who  was  to 
have  it  published  in  the  locality  of  the  bank.  Its  charter  was  oonsidned 
to  be  surrendered  and  its  corporate  powers  to  cease,  though  it  eould 
continue  to  use  its  corporate  name  in  closing  its  affairs.  No  State  bank 
money  was  allowed  to  be  reissued  for  more  than  one  year  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  charter. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  all  taxes  were  to 
be  continued  as  before.  All  the  assets  without  further  transfer  were  to 
vest  in  the  association,  and  it  became  responsible  for  aU  debts  incurred 
previously  to  the  surrender  of  the  charter.  Destruction  of  all  plates 
and  dies  were  provided  for. 

Within  the  year  1865  twenty-four  banks  passed  over  to  the  new  fonn; 
only  six  State  banks  were  left  in  1867;  these  continued  in  existence  as 
State  banks  until  after  1871,  when  at  different  intervals  all  became 
National  banks  except  two,  the  People^s  of  Baltimore  and  the  Hageis 
town.  A  small  number  of  Savings  banks,  perhaps  two,  also  changed 
over  in  1865. 

Although  in  the  enabling  act  the  State  tried  to  continue  in  loree  the 
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taxes  which  bad  formerly  been  collected,  it  was  tmsacoessful.  By  1867 
the  school  fand  tax  had  dropped  from  aboat  $35,000  to  $3,805,  and  the 
banks  refused  to  pay  it. 

In  1866  it  was  decided  to  dispose  of  the  State  bank  stock,  amounting 
then  to  $463,406,  and  the  Governor,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  of  the 
State  were  authorized  to  sell  it  at  not  less  than  its  par  value,  and  to 
invest  the  proceeds  in  funded  debt  of  the  State. 

The  chief  elements  of  the  system  appear  in  the  first  charter ;  (1) 
special  legislation  in  each  case,  (2)  broad  regulations,  liberal  powers, 
freedom  of  action,  few  restrictions.  An  eager  competition,  enforcing 
prompt  attention  to  contracts,  rendered  careful  administration  a  neces- 
sity for  survival.  In  the  first  place  the  ideas  adopted  were  not  native 
to  Maryland,  but  had  been  worked  out  elsewhere,  notably  by  the 
Scotch  banks  and  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  regulations  controlling  the  various 
banks  was  for  a  long  time  a  source  of  confusion.  This  was  partially 
remedied  by  making  all  the  banks  subject  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter  of  the  Merchants*  Bank  of  Baltimore  in  1835,  and 
further,  by  the  passage  of  a  general  banking  law  in  1852.  State  inspec- 
tion for  public  security  alone,  and  not  by  the  State  as  stockholder,  wa« 
arrived  at  long  after  it  had  been  adopted  by  other  States.  Stockhold- 
ers and  directors,  except  in  cases  of  maladministration,  were  never  made 
personally  liable  beyond  the  extent  of  their  shares.  There  were  no  pre- 
ferred claimants  in  case  of  insolvency. 

The  issue  of  notes  was  competitive,  upon  the  general  credit  of  the 
banks.  Issue  upon  the  deposit  of  bonds  was  rejected  to  preserve  a 
greater  elasticity  of  the  currency  and  greater  possible  profits.  The  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  deposits  was  general  from  an  early  time,  and  stimu- 
lated to  the  utmost  economical  habits  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
practice  of  daily  settlements  among  the  Baltimore  banks  rendered  nec- 
essary the  exercise  of  the  greatest  skill  and  care  in  administration,  and 
the  brisk  competition  between  each  other  and  the  branches  of  the  two 
United  States  banks,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time,  was  most  salutary. 

After  the  period  1814-20,  during  which  the  Maryland  country 
banks  were  in  wretched  condition,  the  Maryland  banks  never  ceased 
to  redeem  on  demand  in  specie  except  during  times  of  general  suspen- 
sion. A  number  of  crises  were  passed  with  comparatively  little  incon- 
venience to  Maryland's  business  men.  The  cases  of  insolvency  have 
been  remarkably  few  in  Baltimore,  three  in  all,  with  no  loss  ultimately 
falling  upon  depositors  and  noteholders.  Since  1820  bankruptcy  has 
concerned  but  five  county  banks;  only  two  of  the  five  were  of  any  con- 
sequence, and  the  loss  was  small. 

The  currency  was  always  highly  elastic,  ultimately  secure,  excepting 
the  period  1814-20  for  the  country  banks,  and  convertible  upon  demand 
except  in  time  of  general  suspension.  For  the  shareholders  they  earned 
fair  dividends,  not  large,  except  in  the  first  few  years.     They  collected 
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the  free  capital  and  turned  it  to  the  assistance  of  every  form  of  indus- 
try within  the  State.  A  long  period  of  very  conservative  banking  won 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  people.  The  Legislature  did  not  hitrude 
apon  the  bankers^  domain.  To  this  strongly  conservative  spirit  was 
doubtless  due  to  large  extent  the  success  of  a  system  which,  owing  to  its 
freedom  from  restrictions,  proved  deficient  under  other  circumstances. 

State  Banks. 


YBAB8. 


1884. 
1889 
1844 
1849 
1864 
1869. 
1868 
1868 
1877 
188*i 
1887 
1893 
1897 


No.  of 
bank*. 


Loans  and 
disecunU. 


8 
22 
20 
20 
26 
32 
82 

8 
16 
10 

8 

8 
12 


$8,630,786 
16,844,163 
10,104,829 
12,384,860 
18,368,441 
21.864,934 
28.919,669 

6.787,002 
8,940,811 
4,604,221 
3,666,220 
3,060.740 


Specie. 


Capital 
etoek. 


$696,506 
1,679.066 
3.700.906 
2,146,013 
8,406,090 
8,120,011 
2,760,183 


$6,270,091 

11,419,999 

9,640.374 

8,667,732 

9,668.409 

12,660.636 

12.112.309 

2,468,000 

8,668,476 

1,887,026 

1,979,890 

1,612.200 

1.180.670 


Cireutadon, 


$1,433,698 
8,798,067 
2,273,660 
2,780,476 
4,918,881 
8,977,971 
6.649,080 

9.197 

441 

69 


•8,126,086 
4,219,9SS 
4,»1,6S4 
S,9M,16S 
8.SS1,06S 
9,088,664 

18.779,r7» 

4,447,021 
S,a07.68S 
S,7M.1JS 
S,647,S» 
8.001.686 


National  Banks, 
Figures  are  in  thoiuands  of  dollars. 


TKABS. 

3 

Loans  and 
discounts. 

U.  8. 
bends. 

acKM.  . . . 

$1,172 

$2,778 

loov.  • . . 

31 

18.219 

10.945 

1874.... 

31 

23.882 

10.604 

1879.... 

83 

22.609 

10.503 

1884.... 

44 

32,737 

9.087 

ItfOV.a  .  . 

62 

37,981 

2.689 

1894.... 

68 

42,773 

3,672 

lOvtS.... 

70 

46.568 

7.120 

Ccuh  and 
eashitems. 

Capital. 

Surpltis. 

$1,066 

$1,660 

$29 

5,554 

12.740 

2.046 

6.053 

13,650 

2.966 

6.856 

12,795 

2,989 

6.841 

14,392 

3,793 

5,120 

14,764 

4.998 

7,197 

17,055 

5.956 

5,981 

17.044 

6,897 

Vndi. 

tided 

prx(fltt. 


Omt. 

standing 

eiireuta- 

tion. 


$160  I  $1,166 


1,088 
1.418 
1.009 
1.710 
1.558 
1.713 
1.589 


8,807 
8,846 
7.869 
7,498 
1.760 
2.964 
4.168 


$1,900 
11,798 
16,747 
17.606 
28,864 
27.868 
S4.0S2 
40.277 


In  1886  the  banking  law  as  enacted  in  1870  was  extended  until  1906. 
Although  bank  failures  have  been  exceedingly  rare  in  Maryland,  thero 
has  been  considerable  agitation  for  more  stringent  laws  providing  for 
public  supervision  of  the  business.  The  Maryland  Bankers'  Association 
was  organized  at  Baltimore  in  1896,  its  first  official  act  being  a  stroiig 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  no  bank- 
ing department,  and  none  of  the  banks  in  the  District  are  ander  its 
Kupervision.  All  National  associations,  Savings  banks,  loan  and  trust 
companies,  and  other  banking  institutions,  organized  under  special  acts 
of  Congress,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  are  required  to  make  and  publish  reports  of  their  condition 
on  the  same  dates  that  reports  are  called  for  by  the  Comptroller  from 
National  associations  throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  like- 
wise subject  to  examination  by  National  bank  examiners. 

In  addition  to  the  banking  institutions  and  trust  corapaniM  operat- 
hig  under  Federal  authority,  there  are  others  in  the  District  doing  a 
Savings  bank  and  trust  company  business  under  State  charters.  These 
institutions  are  under  neither  Federal  nor  municipal  supervision,  but 
are  subject  to  the  banking  laws  of  the  States  from  which  their  respective 
charters  were  derived  and  operate  as  branches  with  their  principal 
bank  in  the  State. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  private  banks  and  banking  firms  doing 
business  in  the  District  without  any  special  grant  of  authority  other 
than  the  payment  of  an  annual  license  tax  to  the  District  government 
of  fifty  cents  on  each  thousand  dollars  of  capital  employed. 

The  first  bank  authorized  by  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
the  *^  Bank  of  Columbia, ^^  which  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Maryland,  passed  December  23,  1793,  for  the  purpose, 
as  stated  in  the  preamble,  of  promoting  the  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial interest  of  the  State,  and  facilitating  the  prejmrations  for  the  per- 
manent residence  of  Congress  within  the  Territory  of  Columbia. 

The  capital  stock  was  fixed  by  the  act  at  10,000  shares  of  f  100  each, 
and  the  bank  was  authorized  to  have  succession  *■  ^  until  Congress  shall 
exercise  Jurisdiction  in,  and  assume  the  government  over,  the  Territory 
of  Columbia,  and  until  they  shall  by  law  annul  the  charter  hereby 
granted.'^ 

On  February  15,  1811,  Congress  passed  an  act  incorporating  the 
Bank  of  Washington,  and  on  March  3,  1817,  authorized  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics^  Bank  of  Georgetown,  the  Central 
Bank  of  Georgetown  and  Washington,  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  the 
Patriotic  Bank  of  Washington,  the  Franklin  Bank  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  Union  Bank  of  Alexandria,  and  by  the  same  act  prohibited  any  un- 
chartered banking  company,  or  any  association,  partnership  or  com- 
pany of  individuals  from  doing  a  banking  business  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  December,  1835,  Congress  took  up  the  question  of  the  rerharter 
of  the  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  by  resolution  appointed  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  tlieir  condition. 

In  the  "National  Intelligencer"  of   January  16,  1830,  a  statement 
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was  published  to  the  effect  that  the  banks  of  the  District  were  prepared 
to  meet  their  liabilities  immediately,  if  necessary,  in  the  following  ratio: 

Bank  of  Washing^n  49.84  per  cent. ;  Patriotic  Bank  of  Washington 
71.81  per  cent. ;  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  46.88  per  cent. ;  Union  Bank  of 
€^rgetown  78.30  per  cent. ;  Farmers  and  Mechanics*  Bank  of  George- 
town 54.52  per  cent. ;  Farmers'  Bank  of  Alexandria  43.21  per  cent.,  and 
the  Bank  of  Potomac  51.85  per  cent. 

For  each  dollar  of  liabilities,  except  capital  stock,  each  bank  had 
assets  as  follows  : 

Bank  of  Washington  $3.30  ;  Patriotic  Bank  91.64  ;  Bank  of  the 
Metropolis  $1.39  ;  Union  Bank  of  G^rgetown  (2.46  ;  Farmers  and 
Mechanics*  Bank  of  G^eorgetown  $3.05  ;  Farmers*  Bank  of  Alexandria 
$1.57,  and  Bank  of  Potomac  $2. 32. 

The  entire  circulation  of  the  seven  banks  in  the  District  at  that 
time  was  $964,799.90  ;  the  specie  held  by  them  was  $643,585.52  ;  their 
aggregate  liabilities,  exclusive  of  capital  stock,  was  $2,813,925.26,  and 
their  cash  funds  $1,492,814.56.  To  meet  these  balances  the  banks  had 
discount  notes  amounting  to  $3,141,559.95  ;  real  estate  $318,688.25  and 
stock  $228,301.93.     Total  $3,688,550.13,  a  surplus  of  $2,367,439.43. 

Of  the  banks  above  named  three  are  still  in  existence ;  namely,  the 
Bank  of  Washington,  now  known  as  the  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton ;  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  now  known  as  the  National  Metropoli- 
tan Bank,  and  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  G^eorgetown,  now 
known  as  the  National  Farmers  and  Mechanics*  Bank  of  Georgetown. 

There  are  also  eight  other  National  banks  now  in  active  operaAioD. 

Bank  Statistics,  18SJ^187^. 


YBABft. 


»5 


Loanaand 
diaeounU. 


1S84 i  8 

18SB '  7 

1836 '  7 

1837 1  7 

1888 1  7 

1889 6 

1840 1  6 

1841 6 

1842 1  6 

1848 1  6 

1844 j  6 

1845 '  6 

1858 '  3 

1884 4 

1874 


$3,693,720 
3,115.524 
3,157,782 
4.204.512 
3.109,814 
3.221,299 
2,575.613 
2,000,505 
1.830,297 
1,859,904 
1,978.117 
2,621.698 
1,516.641 

.V22.816 


Specie. 


Capital 
Block. 


$432,077 
474.199 
643,582 
438,327 
318,354 
415,57o 
199,472 
245,629 
114.456 
229.501 
452.055 
456.622 
175,546 


,  $3,337,306 

2,613,985 

2.339.738 

2,204,446 

i    2,175,970 

j    1,855,790 

1,768,074 

1,745.165 

I     1,786,920 

I    1,668,307 

I     1,659,436 

1,649,280 

847,728 

1,179,000 

73,480 


CircnOaHion.  JfepotiU. 


$1,109,389 
892,686 
961,798 
1.136.567 
764,8SS 
960,13U 
632,797 
121,976 
111,658 
263374 
667.279 
536.478 
243,881 


$1,247,655 
1.126.618 
1.386,633 
1,960.736 
1.*.I82,062 
1,397.399 

987.12S 
;      663,386 

707.842 

8S2.71S 
1.391.S41 
1.869.749 

891,886 


688.338 
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National  Batiks,  1863-1898. 
Figures  in  thouaands  of  dollan. 


1863- 
1868.. 
1878.. 
1878... 
1883.. 
1888... 
1883.., 
1898.. 


1 

Loom 

tmd  dia- 

counts. 

U.S. 
iHmdt, 

Ca$h 

andea$h 

Uomt. 

OapUal. 

Surplus. 

mndU 

oidsd 

pro/Us. 

ll^ 

$99 

$175 

$64 

$600 

s 

1.627 

2.624 

1.312 

1,860 

$236 

$260 

$1,084 

4 

1.868 

1.291 

496 

1.162 

284 

73 

976 

7 

1.918 

1.497 

606 

1.607 

342 

116 

1,014 

6 

2.681 

1.613 

802 

1,377 

339 

141 

838 

8 

4,693 

1.946 

2,266 

1,827 

627 

274 

627 

18 

6.662 

1.876 

2,916 

2.827 

1,406 

316 

987 

12 

10,863 

1,961 

3.148 

3,027 

1,367 

877 

971 

iHdi- 

vidusil 
dsposUs. 

$81 
2,121 
1>766 
2,104 
8,867 
8,066 
8,174 
16,866 


IV 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  loes  of  the  privilege  of  issiimg  notes  has  been  deeply  felt  by  the 
State  banks  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  National  banks  have  never 
been  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  certain  localities  for  a  drcnlating 
medium  as  fuUy  as  the  former  institutions.  Since  many  of  the  State 
banks  in  this  part  of  the  country  issued  a  currency  that  was  not  only 
ample  in  volume,  but  entirely  safe,  it  is  quite  natural  that  there  should 
still  be  a  strong  sentiment  favorable  to  the  issue  of  such  droulatlon  at 
the  present  day.  Even  among  those  who  believe  that  the  privilege  of 
emitting  notes  should  be  confined  to  National  banks,  there  is  more  of  a 
disposition  to  concede  the  issue  upon  the  commercial  assets  of  the 
banks  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Perhaps  dose 
inter-relations  of  commerce  between  the  States,  and  the  tendency  to- 
ward more  uniform  laws  and  commercial  usages,  wiU  prevent  the  resto- 
ration of  the  privilege  of  issuing  circulating  notes  to  the  State  banks; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  if  such  funotioDS  were 
restored  to  these  banks,  public  opinion  in  the  several  Southern  States 
would  require  restrictions  that  would  ensure  the  safety  of  the  notes, 
though  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  secure  the  uniformity  provided 
for  by  the  laws  regulating  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  by  the  National 
banks. 


VIRQINIA. 


The  banking  system  in  Virginia,  outside  of  the  National  banks,  is 
based  on  the  system  that  existed  with  the  Colonies.  The  fewest  num- 
ber of  banking  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  the  legislative  acta  regu- 
lating banking  in  Virginia  are  embodied  in  a  short  chapter  of  the  Code 
of  1860,  since  amended  in  slight  particulars  to  meet  the  change  of  con- 
ditions. 

While  there  are  no  records  in  Virginia  establishing  the  existence  of 
organized  banks  in  the  Commonwealth,  before  the  organization  of  the 
Bank  of  Alexandria  by  act  of  General  Assembly,  November  23, 1792« 
there  are  e videnceit  of  the  demands  for  banks  long  prior  to  that  date, 
and  also  the  passage  of  certain  restrictive  acts  showing  that  individuab 
were  attempting  to  profit  by  the  demands  of  trade  for  a  circulating 
medium  by  doing  a  banking  business  on  their  own  account,  and  as  far 
back  as  1730  a  bank  is  reported  as  having  an  established  buainees  in 
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Richmond.  Id  1777  a  special  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  prohibiting 
'*  the  issae  by  persons  on  their  own  private  security  of  bills  of  credit  or 
notes  payable  to  bearer. ''  Frequent  laws  ^OAOted  previous  to  that  time 
pertaining  to  the  punishment  of  usury,  fixing  the  value  at  which  coins 
should  be  received,  and  providing  penalties  for  excessive  discount,  show 
that  questions  akin  to  banking  occupied  the  minds  of  the  colonists  very 
early,  and  that  banks  in  Virginia  came  tardily  to  fill  a  demand  that  had 
been  pressing  for  years. 

Lack  of  facilities  for  exchange  was  a  great  clog  on  the  Colonies,  and 
some  of  their  diflSculties  are  expressed  in  the  act  of  General  Assembly 
of  December  14,  1662 : 

**  Wherwu^  Daylle  experience  showeth  the  great  damage  sostained  by  diyen  mer- 
ohanta  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  country  by  bills  of  exchange  protested,  and 
since  the  usual  advance  on  goods  is  flftie  per  cent ;  Bee  it  therefore  enacted,  that 
eyery  person  in  this  country  drawing  one  or  more  bills  of  exchange  upon  any  man 
which  shall  return  the  same  protested,  shall  pay  to  the  creditor  for  his  damage  by 
loflses  of  this  retume  thirty  per  cent." 

In  October,  1666,  this  rate  of  damage  having  been  found  by  usage 
to  be  excessive,  was  reduced  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

Bad  Condition  of  thr  Coins  in  Circulation. 

In  1710  the  confusion  of  coins  in  circulation  was  so  great  and  so 
many  hardships  visited  on  debtors  by  reason  of  heavy  discounts,  that 
the  General  Assembly  fixed  the  value  of  the  coins  of  Peru,  Mexico,  Portu- 
gal, Flanders  and  other  countries,  and  made  the  penalty  for  refusal  to 
take  them,  a  loss  of  the  debt.  It  was  even  necessary  to  enact  a  similar 
law  to  save  the  copper  coins  of  the  mother  country  from  ruinous 
discount. 

In  1730  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  was  established  as  legal  interest, 
and  the  i>ayment  of  double  the  amount  loaned  was  provided  as  the 
penalty  for  a  usurious  charge.  Notwithstanding  the  already  enacted 
law,  and  its  penalties,  it  became  necessary  again  in  1714  to  fix  the  value 
at  wliich  gold  coins  should  be  received  for  debt,  and  counterfeiting  was 
made  high  treason  visited  with  death.  In  1727  a  similar  law  was  passed 
in  regard  to  silver  coins,  and  a  law  passed  to  prohibit  the  cutting  of 
gold  coins  into  lesser  pieces  to  make  change. 

But  for  tobacco  the  *' banking''  facilities  of  the  colonists  would 
have  been  even  more  inefficient.  In  the  year  1742,  in  the  reign  of 
Good  King  George  II,  an  act  was  passed  further  reflecting  the  difficul- 
ties of  trade  vrithout  banks  of  issue  : 

*'  And  for  preventing  all  mistakes  and  controversies  concerning  the  allowances  to 
be  made  upon  the  paiment  of  publick,  county,  and  parish  levies  ;  Be  it  enacted,  that 
the  levies  aforesaid  shall  be  all  laid  in  nett  tobacco.^^ 

Numerous  fines  were  also  p>aid  in  tobacco,  as  evidenced  by  an  act 
imposing  a  penalty  on  masters  and  overseers  of  150  pounds  of  tobacco 
who  knowingly  harbored  a  slave  not  their  own. 
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DiFFXcui/nss  IN  UsiNa  Tobacco  fob  Gurrbnct. 

Ab  aU  public,  parish  and  county  dues  were  payable  in  tobaooo,  it 
became  necessary  to  improve  the  convenience  of  handling  and  storing 
this  commodity,  and  thus  grew  up  a  system  of  exchange  which  for  in- 
genuity compares  well  with  later  methods,  and  but  for  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  basis  of  the  currency  would  have  better  stood  the  test  of 
time. 

The  colonial  government  authorized  ^'  rolling  houses,''  named  from 
the  method  in  vogue  even  up  to  a  late  day  of  rolling  the  tobacco  along 
the  road  in  hogsheads  to  the  nearest  shipping  point.  It  could  be  car- 
ried to  these  rolling  houses,  where  under  government  inspectors  it  would 
be  weighed,  stored  and  sold,  and  the  public  dues  be  extracted  from  the 
proceeds  and  the  balance  delivered  to  the  producer. 

After  all  it  was  difficult  to  pay  dues,  fines,  etc.,  in  the  actual  tobacco 
staple,  and  acts  were  passed  providing  that  the  inspectors  of  the  ware- 
houses should  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  person  bring^ing  his  tobacco  fbr 
the  discharge  of  any  private  or  public  debt,  as  many  promissory  notes 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  said  inspectors,  as  should  be  required 
for  the  full  quantity  of  tobacco  received  by  them,  *^  Which  notes  shall 
be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  current  &  paible  in  all  tobacco  pai- 
ments  whatsoever,  according  to  the  species  expressed  in  the  note, 
whether  the  county  where  such  inspectors  shall  officiate  or  in  any  other 
county  next  adjacent  thereto.  *  *  *  And  shall  be  transferred  from 
one  to  another  in  all  such  paiments,  and  shall  be  paid  and  satisfled  by 
the  insx)ector  who  signed  the  same  upon  demand.^' 

It  was  further  provided  that  such  notes  could  be  renewed,  and  to 
counterfeit  them  was  made  a  felony.  If  the  notes  were  renewed  and 
the  fees  paid,  the  tobacco  was  sold  and  the  balance  of  the  proceeds, 
after  collecting  fees,  was  turned  over  to  the  last  holder  on  demand. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  a  large  circulating  medium  was  created. 

The  fault  in  this  system  of  circulation  was  the  uncertainty  and  per- 
ishableness  of  its  basis.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  records,  by  the  nu- 
merous acts  passed  to  provide  for  deductions  from  the  amount  of  the 
face  of  the  notes  at  re-inspections  when  the  tobacco  had  deteriorated, 
the  separating  of  spoiled  tobacco  from  the  good,  and  the  burning  of 
spoiled  tobacco,  all  going  to  show  that  the  last  holder  of  the  tobacco 
notes  was  likely  to  be  a  heavy  loser. 

This  condition  was  sought  to  be  guarded  against  by  a  later  act  provid- 
ing that  no  crop-note  older  tlian  eighteen  months  should  be  legal  tender. 

The  scarcity  of  specie  bore  heavily  upon  the  trade  of  the  Colony,  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  colonists  to  import  coin  an  act  was  passed 
in  1755  allowing  a  rebate  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  duties  paid  in  coin 
proven  to  be  money  imported  for  that  purpose.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  the  demand  for  money  was  so  pres8ing  that  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  John  Robinson,  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  to  issue  twenty 
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thousand  pounds  of  treasury  notes,  and  they  were  made  legal  tender 
for  everything  ^*  except  his  Majesty's  quit  rents."  He  had  to  have  the 
oesL* 

The  following  August  the  plan  of  issuing  paper  money  had  appa- 
rently  served  so  well  that  four  thousand  more  pounds  were  emitted  **  to 
pay  the  rewards  allowed  hy  law  for  Indian  enemies  killed  or  captured/' 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  ^*  for  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects against  the  insults  and  encroachments  of  the  French."  These 
bore  five  per  cent,  interest  and  were  redeemable  in  five  years. 

The  restricted  currency  of  that  day  and  the  demand  for  the  same 
are  also  reflected  in  the  numerous  acts  against  usury. 

Efforts  to  Prevent  Depreciation. 

All  debts  were  made  payable  in  the  current  money  and  the  notes 
naturally  soon  oonmienoed  to  depreciate  and  laws  were  immediately 
passed  to  prevent  it  and  grew  more  drastic  as  the  depreciation  increased. 
One  act  provided  that  where  any  person  should  in  any  suit  declare  for 
sterling  money  except  where  the  debt  was  payable  in  sterling,  he  should 
be  non-suited.  The  scarcity  of  a  good  circulating  medium  was  again 
set  forth  one  year  after  the  above  issues  of  treasury  notes  in  the  pre- 
amble to  an  act  providing  for  the  emission  of  further  paper  money  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-flve  thousand  pounds,  which  sets  forth :  *'  And, 
whereas,  by  reason  of  the  long  time  allowed  for  collecting  the  duties 
hnposed  by  this  act  (which  from  the  distressed  circumstances  of  the 
people)  and  the  great  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  this  colony  could 
not  be  sooner  done,"  etc. 

Yet  another  step  was  taken  to  advance  currency  reform,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  makes  it  apparent  that  the  depreciation  of  treasury 
notes  was  rapid  notwithstanding  the  laws  enacted  to  keep  them  at 
par,  when  in  1757  an  act  was  passed  taking  up  previous  issues  by  a 
new  one. 

The  preamble  to  the  act  states,  '*  And,  whereas,  the  allowing  treas- 
ury notes  to  bear  interest  is  found  to  be  very  burdensome  to  the  country 
and  not  to  have  answered  the  good  purpose  intended  by  former  acts  of 
Assembly,  and  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  have  notes  of  different  value 
circulating  at  the  same  time.  *  *  *  That  the  Treasurer  as  soon  as 
can  be  conveniently  done  take  in  all  such  treasury  notes  as  have  been 
emitted. " 

This  act  then  provides  for  the  payment  of  notes  previously  emitted 
by  the  issue  of  others  ranging  in  value  from  one  shilling  to  ten  pounds. 

These  notes  were  largely  counterfeited  and  the  evil  became  so  great 
that  the  penalty  was  placed  at  death  *^  without  the  benefit  of  clergy." 

The  issues  were  later  taken  up  by  reissues,  each  succeeding  issue 
being  larger  than  the  one  before. 

The  difficulty  in  making  change  in  the  Colonies  had  led  to  the  exten- 
sive practice  of  dividing  gold  coins  with  a  chiseL     And  '  *  to  prevent  the 
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evil  praotioe  of  catting  gold  coins  into  pieces**  and  to  foither  aid  fn 
providing  a  more  convenient  circulation  '*His  Majesty  gradoosly  per- 
mitted the  importation  at  public  expense  and  the  use  in  the  Colony  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  copper  coins.**  The  demand  for  small 
coins  was  again  sought  to  be  met  in  February,  1772,  when  copper  half- 
pence to  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds  were  purchased  for  use  In 
the  Colony. 

Deprkciation  of  the  Continentai*  Currbncy. 

Commencing  with  the  July  Convention  of  1775  the  Revolutionary 
others  in  Virginia  sought  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  the  Contineotal 
forces  by  further  emissions  of  paper.  The  intention  was  that  they 
should  be  equal  to  coin,  but  rapid  depreciation  was  their  history.  In 
May,  1776,  paper  money  of  the  Commonwealth  was  made  legal  tender 
for  all  dues  and  debts  and  a  penalty  of  twenty -five  per  cent,  on  the  face 
value  was  imposed  for  demand  for  discounting  the  same.  An  act  at  the 
same  time  prohibited  the  issue  by  x)ersons  on  their  own  private  security 
of  bills  payable  to  bearer.  These  first  issues*  as  they  depredated  were 
taken  up  by  newer  issues  at  their  depreciated  value,  the  issues  of  1780 
being  at  the  ratio  of  forty  to  one  for  Spanish  miUed  dollars.  Loan 
offices  were  authorized  and  notes  bearing  interest  were  tried,  but  these 
also  suffered  a  rapid  depreciation.  The  rapid  depreciation  of  these 
notes  and  their  undesirability  is  shown  in  the  preamble  to  an  act  of 
November,  1781,  providing  for  the  settlements  of  debts  on  a  scale  of 
depreciation,  which  says : 

*'  Whereaa^  The  paper  curreDcy  of  this  State  hath  from  Tarloos  causes  greatly 
depreciated  in  Its  value  insomuch  that  it  is  not  a  proper  mediam  of  calculation,  nor 
a  just  standard  whereby  to  adjust  and  settle  debts  and  coDtracta,  and  it  has  therefort 
become  absolately  necessary  to  declare  that  the  same  shall  no  longer  pass  corrent 
except  in  the  payment  of  certain  taxes  calculated  for  the  express  purpose  of  calling 
in  and  redeeming  the  same.** 

The  depreciation  at  this  time  had  reached  a  ratio  of  one  thousand 
to  one,  and  at  that  rate  they  were  paid  in  loan  office  certificates  and 
passed  out  of  circulation. 

The  pinch  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money  following  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  was  so  tight  that  an  act  was  passed  in  1782  ''to  relieve 
taxpayers,**  making  deer  skins  well  dressed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
breeches,  commutable  with  silver  at  eight  shillings  per  pound  for  every 
skin. 

In  1785  an  act  was  passed  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  in  payment  a  private  bank  bill  or  note  for  money  payable  to 
bearer,  the  penalty  being  a  forfeiture  of  ten  times  the  amount.  This 
act  only  went  into  force  some  months  after  it^  passage,  showing  that 
tliere  were  large  quantities  of  such  notes  out  and  that  opportunity  was 
given  tlie  holders  to  redeem  them  without  penalty  from  thoee  who 
issued  them.      In  1787  the  payment  of  taxes  in  ])aper  money  of  old 
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depreciated  issues  was  so  onerous  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  taxes  was 
aUowed  to  be  paid  in  that  currency. 

There  is  contributory  evidence  in  the  acts  of  Assembly  about  this 
time  from  which  inferences  can  be  drawn  making  it  plain  that  there 
were  frequent  efforts  to  do  a  banking  business  by  persons  and  corpora- 
tions without  authority  of  the  government,  but  there  are  no  records  of 
any  such  institutions. 

X  Thb  First  Bank  Chartbbbd  in  VmaiNUL. 

The  Bank  of  Alexandria  was  the  first  bank  chartered  in  Virginia. 
It  was  established  by  act  of  General  Assembly  November  23,  1792, 
which  in  its  preamble  quaintly  indicates  the  regard  in  which  banks 
were  held  in  that  day  : 

**  Whereoif  The  experience  of  commercial  nations  for  several  ages  past  has  fully 
evinced  that  well-regolated  banks  are  highly  useful  to  society,  by  promoting  punctu- 
ality in  the  performance  of  contracts,  increasing  the  medium  of  trade,  fMslUtating  the 
payment  of  taxes,  preventing  the  exportation  of  specie,  furnishing  for  it  a  safe 
deposit,  and  by  discoiut  rendering  easy  and  expeditious  the  anticipation  of  funds, 
Be  it  enacted,*'  etc. 

There  is  no  record  of  this  ancient  institution,  whose  capital  stock  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Neither  this  bank  nor  the 
Bank  of  Richmond  appears  in  the  table  of  banks  of  that  date  contained 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Comptroller's  report  for  the  year  1876. 

The  shares  of  the  bank's  stock  were  $200  each,  payable  in  install- 
ments, and  the  failure  to  meet  any  of  the  i>ayments  caused  a  forfeiture 
of  the  whole. 

A  stockholder  had  as  many  votes  as  he  had  shares  up  to  ten,  and 
over  that,  a  vote  for  every  five  shares. 

The  bank  had  nine  directors.  It  was  only  allowed  to  hold  such  real 
estate  as  was  requisite  for  its  immediate  aocommc  iation  in  relation  to 
the  convenient  transaction  of  its  business.  To  g^uard  against  specula- 
tion it  was  provided  that  the  bank  could  not  buy  any  public  securitiee 
or  any  goods  or  chattels  except  such  as  were  sold  under  the  execution 
of  its  own  claims.  The  directors  met  quarterly  and  were  empowered 
*^to  regulate  the  mode  of  doing  business  and  to  appoint  and  pay 
officers/'  to  charge  six  per  cent,  discount  and  to  make  dividends  semi- 
annually. The  penalty  for  embezzlement  by  a  director  was  forfeiture 
of  his  stock.  Stockholders  were  only  responsible  to  the  amount  of 
their  stock,  unless  the  amount  of  debts  should  exceed  four  times  the 
capital,  and  they  would  then  be  liable  only  after  the  property  of  the 
directors  was  exliausted.  The  bank  had  to  report  its  condition  annu- 
ally to  the  Governor  of  the  State.  One  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  this  old  charter  was  the  special  power  given  to  the  bank  to 
collect  its  debts.  Persons  neglecting  to  pay  negotiable  notes  could  be 
immediately  sued  on  ten  days'  notice,  Judgment  secured  without  right 
of  appeal,  nor  were  the  defendants  allowed  the  right  to  replevy  goods 
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and  chattels  taken  under  the  execution.  A  clause  was  inserted  to  show 
there  was  not  any  pledge  of  public  faith  or  that  the  General  Assembly 
was  bound  in  any  way  for  its  support.  The  penalty  for  counterfeitiDg 
the  notes  of  this  bank  was  made  punishable  by  death  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy. 

The  Bank  of  Richmond  was  established  one  month  later  than  the 
Bank  of  Alexandria,  its  charter  dating  December  23,  1792,  and  in  most 
particulars  following  the  wording  of  the  first  charter.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  this  bank  or  the  measure  of  success  it  attained. 
The  names  of  the  men  who  were  authorized  to  sell  its  stock  w^e 
famous  in  Virginia  mercantile  history. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Richmond  was  $400,000  in  Bhares 
of  $200  each.  Eleven  hundred  shares  were  allotted  to  Richmond  and 
300  each  to  Norfolk,  Petersburg  and  Fredericksburg,  and  authority 
was  given  to  establish  a  branch  bank  in  any  town  where  300  Bhares  of 
the  stock  were  held. 

These  are  the  only  banks  of  which  any  record  api)ears  in  the  aets  of 
Assembly  until  December  10,  1795,  when  a  special  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  President  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Establishment  of  Banks  Under  Si'ate  Controi*. 

Following  this  period  in  banking  in  Virginia  there  sprung  into  life  a 
system  of  State  banking  based  on  the  old  Scotch  system  under  whicdi  a 
half  dozen  banks  of  issue  were  authorized  with  numerous  tamoh  banks 
in  every  part  of  the  State.  The  charter  provisions  of  these  banks  w«re 
the  basis  of  the  few  laws  that  have  been  enacted  in  relation  to  bank- 
ing since  that  day. 

The  first  of  the  banks  to  be  established  under  State  oontrol  was  the 
Bank  of  Virginia,  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly  January  18, 
1804,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  apportioned  3,750  shares  to  Kinhmondy 
3,000  to  Norfolk,  2,1250  to  Petersburg,  1,000  to  Frederioksbuig,  526  to 
Winchester,  450  to  Staunton  and  525  to  Lynchburg. 

The  charter  provided  that  the  bank  should  h(^d  real  estate  and  other 
effects  to  the  value  of  $3,500,000,  including  the  capital  stodL  The 
Cashier  was  required  to  give  bond  for  f50,000.  '*  The  total  amount  of 
notes  thrown  into  circulation  by  the  bank  together  with  the  debts  woe 
restricted  to  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  over  and  above 
the  money  then  actually  deposited  in  the  bank ;  *'  that  is,  the  issue  oonld 
be  three  for  one  on  its  cash  capital,  and  this  was  the  established  rate 
for  this  class  of  banks.  The  directors  were  made  liable  in  their  private 
capacities  for  any  loss  by  reason  of  excess  of  issue.  But  in  practiee 
these  banks  rarely  issued  to  the  full  limit  allowed  Their  oharteiB 
allowed  them  to  buy  no  pubhc  stock  except  their  own.  They  oonld 
charge  a  discount  of  not  more  than  six  per  cent.    They  oonld  make  na 
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loan  to  any  State  or  Government  except  by  special  act  of  Ajssembly. 
Such  an  act  was  passed  in  1812  permitting  the  Bank  of  Virginia  and  the 
Farmers'  Bank  to  loan  money  to  the  United  States  Government,  pre- 
simiably  for  the  War  of  1812. 

It  was  provided  that  the  bank  should  make  annual  reports  of  the 
condition  of  its  affairs  to  the  Legislature.  The  notes  of  these  banks 
were  receivable  for  all  payments  or  dues  to  the  State  and  all  public 
money  lying  idle  was  deposited  with  them.  The  State  subscribed 
(300,000  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  and  borrowed  it 
back  at  four  per  cent.,  payable  in  ten  annual  installments.  No  note 
could  be  issued  of  less  than  five  dollars  value  and  no  note  was  negotia- 
ble unless  so  expressed  on  its  face.  A  special  act  was  passed  the  same 
year  of  incorporation  imposing  a  penalty  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years 
for  counterfeiting  the  notes  of  this  bank. 

The  bank  was  well  managed  and  was  highly  suooessfuL  Its  notes, 
aU  payable  in  gold,  had  a  wide  circulation  and  were  at  only  one-fourth 
of  one  per  cent,  discount  in  New  York.  In  1839  it  lost  $540,000  by  bad 
loans  made  by  the  paying  teller.  With  some  changes  in  management 
it  gradually  recovered  from  this  loss. 

All  of  these  banks  had  branches,  and  by  swapping  notes  they  made 
it  difficult  for  the  brokers  to  prey  upon  thenu 

The  Farmers'  Bank  was  chartered  February  13, 1812.  Its  stock  was 
(2,000,000,  and  the  State  subscribed  for  3,334  shares.  Fifteen  dh-eotors 
were  provided  for  at  Richmond,  and  thirteen  for  each  of  the  branch 
banks  at  Winchester,  Lynchburg,  Petersburg  and  Fredericksburg,  nine 
to  be  elected  by  the  State  Legislature  for  the  mother  bank,  and  eight 
for  each  of  the  branch  banks,  the  stockholders  to  elect  the  balance. 
These  branches  were  afterwards  increased  in  number  and  existed  at 
various  points  in  the  State.  Each  branch  issued  its  own  notes  of  circu- 
lation and  became  a  complete  bank  with  all  the  functions  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  community  in  which  it  was  established. 
The  branch  bank  swapped  notes  with  the  mother  bank  and  thus  pro- 
moted a  wide  circulation. 

These  mother  banks,  six  in  number,  were  great  institutions,  and  held 
the  complete  confidence  of  the  people.  The  law  did  not  require  that 
they  should  keep  any  reserve,  and  they  kept  none  except  the  specie  held 
in  their  vaults  to  redeem  their  notes.  The  relation  of  the  branch  banks 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  existed  is  illustrated  in  an  address  by 
William  L.  Royall,  before  the  convention  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  in  Denver  in  August,  1898  : 

**  One  of  the  branches  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Virginia  was  located  at  Blacka- 
bnrg,  a  small  village  of  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants  in  Montgomery  county, 
which  is  a  blue-grass  grazing  region  of  country  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world.  This 
branch  had  a  capital  of  $60,000  and  a  surplus  of  $50,000,  that  is,  it  had  $110,000  of 
resources.  But  it  had  out  its  not<^«  to  the  amount  of  $146,274,  and  it  kept  in  its 
Taalts  only  $29,555  of  specie  against  these  notes.  With  capital,  surplus  and  notes, 
84 
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it  had,  therefore,  $356,000,  but  its  deposits  were  but  $7,042.  It  had  oat  loans,  how- 
ever, amounting  to  $227,000,  which  added  to  the  coin  on  hand  about  balanced  its  re- 
sources. 

Now,  this  trifling  deposit  account  has  a  deep  meaning.  It  means  that  the  farm- 
ers around,  who  borrowed  the  bank^s  money,  did  not  take  their  loans  in  the  form  of 
credits  on  which  they  checked.  It  means  that  they  took  the  bank^s  notes  and  put  them 
in  their  pockets  and  carried  them  home  and  paid  them  out  to  their  neighbors,  and  as 
everybody  had  confidence  in  the  bank,  whose  managers  were  the  leading  people  of 
the  community,  nobody  ever  thought  of  going  to  the  bank  and  demanding  redemp- 
tion of  their  notes  in  coin,  so  that  once  out  they  remained  out  indefinitely  and  circu- 
lated around  among  the  people,  performing  the  function  of  money  as  well  as  the 
purest  of  gold  dollars.  The  result  was  that  they  could  so  multiply  their  capital  that 
they  could  afford  to  charge  very  low  rates  of  interest,  and  the  people  generally  had 
an  abundance  of  money  at  most  reasonable  rates.** 

IJnchartbrbd  Banks  Dbclarbd  iLLBaAi^. 

About  the  time  the  first  banks  in  Virginia  were  incorporated  the  hoA- 
nees  of  banking  and  the  issue  of  bills  were  found  to  be  so  profltaUe 
that  numerous  private  banks  and  banks  of  unchartered  companies  sprang 
up  and  their  bills  reached  a  wide  circulation.  An  act  was  passed 
February  24,  1816,  declaring  aU  unchartered  banks  illegal,  and  heavy 
penalties  were  provided,  even  to  the  forfeiture  of  bills  and  property. 
These  notes  had,  however,  found  their  way  into  wide  circulation,  and 
even  those  acting  in  good  faith  found  it  impossible  to  recall  them 
quickly  and  to  close  the  business  in  the  time  specified,  and  it  was  twice 
extended,  to  the  Loudoun  Company,  the  Bank  of  Martinsburg,  the  Mo- 
nongahela  Bank,  the  Farmers*  Company,  the  Warrenton  Company, 
the  Salem  Company,  the  Lieesburg  Union  Company,  the  Western  Bank, 
the  Charleston  Manufacturing  and  Exporting  Company,  the  Bank  of 
Winchester  and  other  concerns  having  extensive  note  issues  without 
right  by  charter. 

No  one  lost  anything  by  these  old  State  banks  in  Virginia.  The 
directors  in  their  individual  capacity  and  the  property  of  the  bank 
were  made  liable  for  any  loss  by  excess  of  issue.  The  biUs  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  **  sc  that  like  remedy 
may  be  had  for  the  recovery  thereof  against  the  drawer.'* 

Half-yearly  reports  were  to  be  made  to  the  stockholders  and  annu- 
ally to  the  Legislature.  The  minutes  of  the  bank  were  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Legislature  on  demand,  and  a  list  of  the  stockholders  was  to 
be  hung  up  to  public  view. 

The  Bank  of  the  Valley,  at  Winchester,  and  the  Northwestern  Bank 
were  established  simultaneously  under  an  act  of  February  5,  1817, 
with  numerous  branches,  and  in  all  essential  particulars  their  charters 
were  similar  to  those  before  established. 

The  Merchants  and  Mechanics*  Bank,  of  Wheeling,  was  similarly 
chartered  in  1834,  and  thi*  Kxehange  Bank,  of  Norfolk,  the  last  of  the 
State  poveniinent  banks,  by  a  special  act  of  March  25,  1837,  with  a 
capital  of  over  three  niilHon.     The  act  also  comprised  a  general  law 
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for  the  establishment  of  banks  of  issue  based  on  State  bonds  or  the 
bonds  of  improvement  companies  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and  also 
banks  simply  of  deposit  and  discount. 

Up  to  this  time  the  only  laws  governing  banks  were  the  acts  incor- 
porating the  same,  and  the  amendments  thereto.  The  act  establishing 
the  Exchange  Bank,  of  Norfolk,  increased  the  banking  capital  of  the 
Commonwealth  by  five  million  dollars,  divided  among  the  six  banks 
above-named,  the  State  subscribing  to  '*  one  moiety"  (a  half)  of  the 
stock  of  each  bank.  This  act  also  embraced  general  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  banks  (see  Code  of  Virginia,  1849),  which  with  the  changes 
made  by  succeeding  Legislatures  is  the  law  under  which  the  banks  of 
Virginia  have  long  been  incorporated  and  transact  business.  These  six 
mother  banks,  with  their  branches,  at  this  time  comprised  the  banking 
system  of  the  State,  and  with  the  numerous  free  banks  established 
between  1837  and  1860,  Virginia  had  a  very  liberal  banking  system. 

The  six  banks  above  named  had  branches  at  the  places  designated 
as  follows:  The  Bank  of  Virginia,  at  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Petersburg, 
Fredericlssburg,  Lynchburg,  Buchanan,  Danville,  Charleston  and  Union 
(the  latter  two  points  being  now  in  West  Virginia). 

The  Farmers*  Bank  at  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg,  Lynch- 
burg, Winchester,  DanviUe,  Farmville,  Charlottesville,  Wytheville, 
Alexandria,  Lomsburg  and  Blacksburg. 

The  Exchange  Bank  at  Petersburg,  Clarksville,  Alexandria,  Abing- 
don, Salem,  Weston,  Lynchburg  and  Richmond. 

The  Bank  of  the  Valley  at  Romney,  Charleston,  Leesburg,  Staun- 
ton, Christiansburg  and  Moorefleld. 

The  Northwestern  Bank  (at  Wheeling,  now  West  Virginia),  at  Wells- 
burg,  Parkersburg  and  Jefferson ville. 

The  Merchants  and  Mechanics'  Bank  (of  Wheeling)  at  Morgantown 
and  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Some  of  the  other  banks  of  issue  established  under  the  free  bank- 
ing act  of  March  25,  1837,  also  had  branches. 

Provisions  in  Rbqard  to  Circulation. 

The  law  provided  that  the  total  amount  of  the  paper  circulation  of 
these  bonks  should  never  exceed  five  times  the  amount  of  the  coin  in 
possession  and  actually  the  property  of  the  bank.  If  the  coin  of  the 
bank  was  reduced  below  one-fifth  of  its  circulation  it  was  required  to 
stop  all  discounts  until  the  ratio  was  restored.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
some  of  the  banks  issued  as  high  as  eight  to  one.  These  banks  were 
subjected  to  inspection  by  committees  of  the  Legislature  and  sometimes 
«^xami nations  did  occur.  They  were  made  the  occasions  of  a  dinner  in 
the  directors'  rooms  and  the  figures  were  discussed  over  the  champagne. 

The  banks  at  such  times  kept  their  coin  reserve  up  by  keeping  the 
discounts  down.  It  is  reported  that  at  such  periods  drafts  drawn  on 
New  York  were  placed  in  the  safe  to  make  up  a  balance,  and  called 
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*'  coin."  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  case  on  record  where  a  bank  of 
oircolation  and  deposit  failed,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  banking  of  that  day  that  no  one  ever  lost  a  dollar  by  a  Vir- 
ginia bank  note  previous  to  the  war  of  1861,  and  they  were  at  a  dis- 
count of  only  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  banks  mentioned  there  were  many  banks  that  had 
no  circulation,  and  nothing  is  known  of  their  history  as  they  made  no 
rejMrts.  The  acts  establishing  them  are  referred  to  by  the  oomi>aei8 
of  the  Code  as  being  **  too  numerous  to  mention,"  and  the  names  are 
given  in  long  foot  notes  to  pages  338,  339,  340,  of  the  Code  of  Virginia 
of  1860. 

The  period  from  1834  to  1860  is  referred  to  by  the  older  bankers  as 
''  The  halcyon  days  when  there  was  a  bank  at  every  cross  roads.*' 

It  is  claimed  that  at  one  time  full  three  hundred  banks  existed  in 
Virginia.  The  records  indicate  that  there  were  at  least  two-thirds  that 
number  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  at  that  time  also  comprised  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

Thb  Frbb  Banks  of  Vibghtia. 

The  free  banks  comprised  a  separate  class  of  institntioiis,  of  wfaieh 
there  were  quite  a  number.  The  Bank  of  the  Old  Dominion  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  was  a  good  illustration  of  this  class  of  free  banks,  that  Is,  it 
had  no  State  representation  on  its  board  of  directors  and  no  part  of  its 
stock  was  owned  by  the  State  as  in  the  other  State  banks. 

The  Bank  of  the  Old  Dominion  was  established  March  29,  1851,  and 
when  it  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  the  bonds  of  the  State  or 
securities  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest  guaranteed  by  it  to  the  amoont 
of  1200,000 — its  minimum  capital — the  bank  was  authorized  to  iasae 
notes  to  the  full  amount  of  stock  guaranteed,  of  any  denomination  not 
under  Ave  dollars.  These  notes  were  countersigned  by  the  State  Treas- 
urer, and  had  printed  across  their  face  the  words  *'  secured  by  pledge 
of  State  securities."  These  banks  not  only  drew  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  and  secured  a  working  capital  equal  to  their  face  value,  but  the 
bonds  went  to  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent. 

It  was  provided  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  Old  Dominion  and 
others  of  the  same  class  that  they  should  have  a  contingent  fond  of 
five  per  cent,  of  the  cash  capital  to  be  accumulated  out  of  the  {woflts, 
to  be  held  at  the  bank  or  any  of  its  branches  where  accumulated,  to 
meet  any  losses  on  its  notes.  In  consideration  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  State  every  bank  had  to  pay  to  the  State  a  bonus  of  one-qnarter 
of  one  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock  out  of  each  semi-annual  dividend. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  profits  to  the  State  from  its  banks  of  oirea- 
lation  were  very  large. 

These  banks  as  a  rule  were  well  managed  and  profitable,  and  their 
notes  were  in  great  demand,  being  t^ecured  by  State  bonds,  and  the 
notes  stood  liigher  than  the  is^ue  of  other  States,  and  a  large  bosincss 
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was  done  in  them  by  cattle  buyers  who  bought  them  for  use  hi  the  West 
where  they  had  excellent  standing. 

The  Bank  of  the  Old  Dominion  after  the  war  was  over,  paid  its  de- 
posits, redeemed  its  circulation  and  paid  a  dividend  to  it«  stockholders. 
This  was  the  only  one  of  these  banks  that  did  so  well,  although  most 
of  them  paid  their  notes  to  a  large  extent. 

How  A  Bank's  Gold  was  Saybd. 

The  Bank  of  the  Old  Dominion  secured  its  financial  integrity  through 
its  discount  clerk,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lock  wood,  now  the  Cashier  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Virginia  at  Richmond. 

On  the  advance  of  the  Federal  troops  to  Alexandria  the  bank's  gold 
was  shipped  to  Lynchburg,  and  it  was  afterwards  moved  to  Richmond 
in  Mr.  Lockwood's  cajre. 

The  demand  for  gold  by  the  Qovemment  was  so  great  that  nearly  all 
the  banks  surrendered  their  gold  and  took  Confedenite  securities,  and 
when  the  end  came  the  banks  were  swept  out  of  existence  with  the 
preneral  destruction. 

But  not  so  with  the  Bank  of  the  Old  Dominion,  its  faithful  discount 
clerk  secured  its  gold  and  fled  with  it  South  at  the  evacuation  of  Rich- 
mond, and  two  months  later  returned  it  to  the  board  of  directors  at 
Alexandria  intact  along  with  two  thousand  dollars  in  silver,  which  he 
buried  in  a  sarcophagus  in  Charlottesville  and  dug  up  after  his  return. 

The  President  of  this  bank  was  William  N.  McVeigh;  P.  £.  Hoffman 
was  Cashier  and  G.  W.  D.  Ramsey,  a  near  relative  of  Oen.  Washington, 
was  teller.  He  was  afterwards  teller  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Alexandria,  and  so  continued  up  to  eight  years  ago  when  he  was  retired 
on  a  pension.  He  is  now  ninety-one  years  of  age  and  when  a  short  time 
ago  was  asked  for  information  concerning  his  banking  career,  replied  in 
a  beautiful  hand  as  steady  as  a  young  clerk's.  He  was  a  very  attentive 
man  of  business  and  would  never  take  his  vacation  except  on  legal  holi- 
days. He  regularly  attended  the  President's  New  Year  receptions  at 
the  White  House. 

The  Bank  of  the  Conmionwealth  at  Richmond  was  another  of  the 
notable  free  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  Similar  banks  existed 
in  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  up  to  1861,  when 
they  practically  went  out  of  existence  by  reason  of  cheap-note  issues, 
the  circulation  having  Jumped  from  less  than  ten  million  in  1860  to 
more  than  twice  that  amount  in  1861. 

Banks  op  Deposit  and  Discount. 

There  was  stiU  another  class  of  banks  in  Virginia  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  and  those  were  more  numerous  than  any  other — banks  merely  of 
deposit  and  discount.  A  law  was  enacted  in  1838  creating  such  banks, 
and  while  they  were  regularly  chartered  few  restrictions  were  imposed 
and  they  were  conducted  on  a  go-as-you-please  plan.     The  fullest  powers 
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were  given  the  board  of  directors  in  making  rales  and  oonduotlDg  the 
aflEairs  of  the  bank.  The  failure  to  pay  depositors  on  demand  carried  a 
penalty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  from  the  time  of  such 
failure  until  paid.  Provision  against  speculation,  and  the  rate  of  dia- 
ooont  to  be  charged  were  the  principal  restrictions  in  the  charters. 

The  ConunerciaJ  Savings  Bank,  of  Richmond,  chartered  in  1853,  waa 
a  sample  of  this  class  of  banks.  Fifteen  business  men  organized  a  bank 
and  became  its  directors  and  owners.  They  gave  their  notes  for  (2,500 
each  and  curtailed  them  (50  every  month.  No  dividends  were  declared. 
Profits  were  allowed  to  accumulate  and  no  one  could  borrow  money 
without  having  the  name  of  one  of  the  fifteen  as  endorser.  The  bank 
sometimes  had  from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  deposit 
and  it  gave  these  fifteen  men  considerable  jMwer  in  the  basiness  com- 
munity. Although  four  or  five  of  the  fifteen  failed  during  its  existence, 
there  were  accumulations  sufficient  in  the  bank  to  meet  the  yecpet  ol 
these  individuals  held  by  the  bank,  and  when  it  wound  up  its  afburs 
the  owners  drew  about  seven  thousand  dollars  each  of  profit. 

The  City  Savings  Bank,  of  Richmond,  was  an  institution  of  like 
character.  There  were  many  other  similar  banks  of  which  there  is  now 
no  record,  and  many  of  them  were  conducted  much  on  the  plan  of  the 
present  building  and  loan  companies.  The  people  lost  considerable 
money  by  these  banks  in  remote  places. 

The  banks  of  Virginia  in  the  period  from  1837  to  1860  had  a  pros- 
perous record,  keeping  on  an  average  ten  millions  of  notes  in  dreola- 
tion  without  loss.  They  were  forced  to  suspend  specie  payments  in  the 
panic  of  1857,  but  they  tided  over  their  difficulties.  They  were  required 
by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  to  resume  specie  payments  on  May  1, 
1868,  and  they  resumed  and  continued  to  pay  until  the  war  came  on. 

The  resources  and  habilities  of  the  twenty-four  banks  of  cironlataoti 
and  their  forty-one  branches,  on  January  1,  1860,  were  as  follows: 


Resources. 

Loans  and  discounts $24,975,798 

Stocks 8,584,079 

Real  estate 1,019,082 

Other  in  vestments 483,488 

Due  by  other  banks 2,756,047 

Notes  of  other  banks 1,294,068       Due  other  banks 14BMi7 

Cash  items 29,888 

Specie 2,948,652   I    Other  liabilities. 


LlABILITntS. 

Capital $lft,006aW 

Circulation 91,811.197 

Deposits 7,7«gKt 


Banking  Subsequent  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  declaration  of  war  between  the  States  closed  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  banking  in  Virginia.  All  of  the  banks  practically  went  out  of 
existence  with  the  surrender  of  Lfee^s  Army  at  Appomattox. 

They  had  long  before  transferred  their  gold  to  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment in  place  of  Confederate  securities  that  were  worthless  and  were 
wiped  out  with  the  ^^  Lost  Cause. '^    Most  of  them  went  into  vohintaiy 
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liquidation  with  the  remnants  of  their  assets  that  survived  the  war, 
and  others  were  forced  into  a  settlement  through  the  courts  and  by 
special  act  of  Legislature. 

The  State  was  impoverished  to  the  last  degree  and  the  people  with- 
out resources  except  their  battle-swept  fields.  A  very  few  of  its  citizens 
had  limited  property  in  the  shape  of  tobacco,  and  some  cotton  in 
storage,  but  as  a  rule  the  people  had  no  assets  outside  of  their  real 
estate. 

The  National  banking  system  came  to  the  aid  of  Virginia  ahuost  be- 
fore the  cannon  that  fired  the  last  shot  had  cooled,  and  though  this 
system  inaugurated  by  Salmon  P.  Chase  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
bond  issue  for  National  bank  purposes,  and  the  placing  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  tax  on  State  banks  was  regarded  as  only  Justified  by  military 
necessity — an  operation  intended  to  force  all  financial  transactions  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Government,  it  was  at  the  same  time  recognized 
as  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  its  arrival  was  hospitably  received. 

But  money  had  to  be  provided  to  purchase  the  bonds  from  the  Gov- 
ernment on  which  the  circulation  of  these  banks  was  based.  Gk>ld  was 
at  a  premium  of  forty -five  cents  and  the  bonds  worth  960  in  gold  per- 
mitted the  issue  of  circulation  of  f90  in  National  Bank  notes.  The  war 
was  over  and  the  Government  strong.  The  brightest  outlook  was  pre- 
sented for  a  rapid  appreciation  of  the  bonds,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  they  steadily  rose  and  went  to  and  above  par.  While  the 
South  had  no  money,  the  North  had  it  in  plenty  and  rich  men  sent 
their  agents  South  to  embark  in  the  profitable  investment  of  establish- 
ing National  banks. 

The  old  local  bankers  and  reliable  business  men  were  taken  in  asso- 
ciation with  these  capitalists,  and  the  business  proved  very  remunera- 
tive. The  rates  of  discount  were  very  high — at  the  beginning  as  much  as 
one  or  two  per  cent,  a  month.  At  first  the  Comptroller  did  not  require 
the  embodiment  in  the  charter  of  the  clause  restricting  loans  to  six  per 
cent.,  and  later  when  he  did  enforce  this  provision  and  a  number  of 
the  directors  of  these  banks  resigned  because  the  business  was  not 
profitable  enough  at  that  rate,  and  they  were  too  honest  to  evade  it, 
others  staid  in  and  satisfied  their  consciences  with  the  plea  that  they 
had  a  right  to  *'  buy  "  outside  paper  at  any  price  they  saw  fit.  They 
' '  bought  '^  paper  at  these  high  rates  and  did  a  fine  business.  The  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  bonds  finally  transferred  them  to  others  and  drew 
out,  as  the  business  became  lass  profitable. 

Tlie  first  of  these  banks  established  in  Virginia  was  opened  in  the 
United  States  Custom  House  in  Richmond — all  the  buildings  in  the 
business  district,  including  all  the  banks  with  their  entire  records,  hav- 
ing been  burned  at  the  evacuation  a  few  weeks  before. 

It  was  designated  as  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Richmond,  with 
capital  stock  of  ij  100, 000.  The  articles  of  association  were  signed  April 
17,  1865,  and  the  first  election  of  directors  occurred  in  Washington 
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April  25,  1865.    The  capital  stock  of  this  bank  has  been  Increased  from 
time  to  time  and  is  now  $600,000,  the  largest  in  Virginia. 

The  National  Bank  of  Virginia  and  the  Exchange  National  Bank 
were  chartered  the  same  day,  and  only  a  few  days  after  the  First  Na- 
tional was  organized. 

The  Planters'  National  Bank,  of  Richmond,  is  another  of  the  eaiiiest 
National  banks,  having  a  capital  of  $300,000  and  a  surplus  of  $700,000. 
It  was  chartered  December  8,  1865,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  saooessor 
to  the  old  State  institution,  the  Farmers*  Bank  of  Virginia,  but  other 
Incorporators  a  few  days  before  secured  a  charter  under  that  name,  and 
they  adopted  the  name  '* Planters.*'  The  Farmers'  National  Bank 
was  later  absorbed  by  the  First  National. 

The  Merchants'  National  Bank,  of  Richmond,  with  $200,000  capital, 
is  also  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  National  banks.  The  People's  National 
Bank,  of  Lynchburg,  the  Lynchburg  National,  the  Norfolk  National 
Bank,  and  the  City  National  Bank,  of  Norfolk,  are  also  among  the 
oldest  National  banks  in  Virginia. 

According  to  the  statements  compiled  from  reports  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  made  on  September  7,  1899,  there  were  thirty- 
six  National  banks  in  Virginia  on  that  date  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$4,591,000  and  a  surplus  of  $2,028,800.  Their  circulation  was  $2,905,675. 
The  Comptroller's  report  shows  that  the  National  banks  in  Virginia 
have  steadily  grown  in  number  and  in  capital  employed. 

The  National  banks  and  seventy-two  State  banks  of  discount  and 
deposit,  eleven  Savings  banks,  and  six  trust  companies,  comprise  the 
banking  institutions  of  Virginia. 

State  Banks  Chartered  Since  the  Civil  War. 

The  first  of  the  present  State  banks  were  organized  several  years 
after  the  National  banking  system  was  established  in  Virginia  and 
marked  the  restoration  of  business  on  resources,  the  result  of  the  energy 
of  a  people  left  in  1861  without  capital,  and  without  resources  of  any 
khid. 

The  first  banks  to  be  chartered  by  the  LegLslature  after  the  war  were 
Savings  banks.  The  Planters'  Savings  Bank,  of  Richmond,  the  Plant- 
ers' Savings  Bank,  of  Farmville,  the  Rockbridge  Savings  Bank,  of  Lex- 
ington, the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  of  Covington,  the  Botetourt 
Savings  Bank,  of  Buchanan,  and  the  Virginia  Savings  Bank,  of  Rich- 
mond, were  all  chartered  within  the  same  month.  In  March,  1866,  the 
Commercial  Savings  Bank,  of  Richmond,  the  Christiansburg  Savings 
Institution  and  the  Union  Bank,  of  Richmond,  were  incorporated. 

In  1868  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  held,  and  no  Legislature 
met,  but  in  the  following  years  of  1869  and  1870,  a  number  of  banks 
were  chartered  with  small  capital  and  the  circulation  of  money  was 
largely  inerea5>ed  throughout  the  State. 
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Banks  Requirbd  to  Make  Rbpobts. 

No  records  were  kept  of  State  banks  until  the  year  1885,  when  a  law 
went  into  effect  requiring  all  banks  to  make  reports  to  the  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts  identically  as  the  National  banks  make  to  the  Comp- 
troDer  of  the  Currency. 

The  Comptroller  notifies  the  Auditor  of  Virginia  when  he  is  about 
to  make  a  call  for  a  report  from  the  National  banks  and  the  Auditor 
simultaneously  makes  a  call  on  the  banks  of  the  State  for  their  reports. 
Failure  to  make  report  is  punished  by  heavy  fines,  and  false  reporting 
is  punishable  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

No  banking  department  exists  in  the  organization  of  the  State  and 
no  records  have  been  kept,  not  even  the  tabulation  of  these  reports 
from  year  to  year  has  been  made  by  the  State. 

The  law  formerly  required  all  State  banks  to  be  chartered  by  the 
Legislature,  but  by  a  later  act  it  was  provided  that  Joint-stock  com- 
panies and  banks  could  be  chartered  by  the  circuit  courts. 

The  requirements  to  obtain  such  a  charter  are  of  the  simplest.  Any 
five  or  more  persons  may  apply  and  stating  the  amount  of  capital  stock, 
the  amount  of  real  estate  to  be  held,  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
officers  of  the  first  year,  and  the  purposes  and  manner  of  the  business 
to  be  conducted,  can  secure  a  charter,  if  the  request  to  the  Judge  seems 
reasonable.  The  fees  being  smaller  than  for  Legislative  charters,  most 
of  the  banks  since  the  passage  of  this  act  have  been  chartered  by  the 
courts. 

SiBfPLICITY  OP  THB  BANKDVa  LAWS. 

There  has  been  the  smallest  amount  of  legislation  in  Virginia  rela- 
tive to  banks.  The  law,  Uke  the  banks  themselves,  grew  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  all  the  State  banks  now  in  existence  hold 
their  charters  under  the  general  law  of  1838,  with  the  few  modifica- 
tions that  seemed  necessary  with  the  change  of  conditions. 

The  State  banks  of  Virginia  are  empowered  to  conduct  any  busi- 
ness of  any  other  banks  except  the  issue  of  bank  notes.  One  of  the 
first  of  the  regular  State  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  organized  after 
the  war  was  the  Citizens^  Bank  of  Norfolk,  chartered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1867,  with  $300,000  capital.  The  Bank  of  Portsmouth  was  es- 
tablished earlier  in  the  same  year.  Among  the  first  banks  to  be 
chartered  by  the  court  under  the  act  above  mentioned  was  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond,  which  is  typical  of  its  class  and 
is  the  largest  of  the  Virginia  State  banks,  having  a  capital  of  $500,000. 
It  received  its  charter  from  the  circuit  court  of  Richmond  January 
10,  1870. 

These  banks  are  not  required  under  the  law  to  have  any  reserve, 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  depositor  being  the  integrity  and  the  lia- 
bility of  the  officers  for  losses. 
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mSTORT  OF  BANKING. 


There  ha^e  been  few  bank  ^ihires  in  Virginia^  soeh  as  have  failed 
being  dne  to  de&Jcation  rather  than  imsmanagenienl  Banks  in  Vir- 
ginia paj  no  tax  to  the  State  except  the  regular  property  aasessiDent 
on  their  shares. 

On  May  31^  1880,  Virginia  had  seTenty-six  banks,  of  whieh  twenty 
were  («ivate  banks  without  ^larter,  and  two  Savings  banks.  Their 
ecxnbined  capital  was  (3.036,974;  deposts,  |7,757,2(».  July  18,  1890, 
there  were  the  same  number  of  banks.  The  eapital  stock  was  $i,59l,- 
048;  depositB,  913.767,424.  June  30. 18d9,  thare  were  eighty-nine  banks 
with  cental  stock  $5,840,080;  deposits,  $21,106,121. 

State  Banks, 


Sptei4.       CmpUml  Jtoeik.|  CirtmlmMmi. 


1834. 
1839. 
1844. 
1849. 
1864. 
1869. 
1861. 
1867. 
1872. 
1876. 
1886. 
1889. 
1894. 
1899. 


20  $11,752,068  ,  $937,751 

27  i  17.019.567  2.360.423 

14,096.534  2,464.932 

17.338.182  2.392.800 

24.913.789  3.271.042 

22.419.512  3.077.687 

26.866.262  3.017.369 
j 

3.239.140    

8,146.947  I  

12,601,775  I  

]6,206,927  I  

21,048,228 


27  ! 
35 
56 
63 
66 
2 
27 
19 
52 
67 
84 
89 


$6,694,600 

8.074.466 

10.369.137 

9.686.570 

12,796.466 

14.686,370 

16,486,210 

1.070.000 

2.963.000 

1,855,399 

2.881.430 

3.801,615 

6,303,844 

5,840,080 


$6,696,392 

8.231.918 

6,877.067 

7.836.832 

14,298.793 

10,340.343 

19317.148 


$3376.774 
S,106;lS6 
3373,832 
8.719,613 
6.618,037 
7.401,701 
7.167370 


7,846,493 
10,777,116 
13.263.860 
31,106,621 


National  Banks. 
Fiiruree  are  in  thousaods  of  dollars. 


YKABS. 

No.  of 
banks. 

Loans 
anddU- 
counts. 

U.  S. 
bonds. 

Cash  and 
cash  items. 

Capital. 
$100 

Surplus. 

Undi- 
vided 
proAU. 

Out- 
standing 

turn. 

Indi' 

viduml 

deposUs. 

1864 

1 

$250 

$175 

$53 

$16 

$80 

$388 

1869 

16 

4.044 

2.583 

888 

2.223 

$169 

162 

2,060 

2,836 

1874 

30 

7,046 

3,744 

1.149 

3,535 

630 

360 

2.890 

6.035 

1879 

17 

6,582 

3,187 

1,126 

2,866 

793 

243 

2,280 

6.630 

1884 

24 

11,738 

3,191 

2,168 

3,637 

1,262 

593 

2,281 

10,796 

1889 

30 

12,694 

2,487 

1,224 

4.121 

1.66<) 

556 

1.005 

10.646 

1894 

87 

14,918 

2,670 

1,679 

4,846 

2,708 

614 

1.729 

12.736 

1898 

36 

15,139 

4,115 

2,062 

4,546 

2,928 

559 

1,716 

16.403 
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State  and  Priyatb  Baitks. 

A  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Virginia  banks,  other  than  National^ 
at  the  oloee  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1899,  is  as  follows: 


RB80URCI8. 


StaUand 
private  banks. 


Loans  on  roAl  esUte $16,703,762 

Overdnfta 80,968 

United  8Ut«s  boDd!i 448,830 

Stocks,  bonds  and  seooritf  es 2,007.920 

Expenses  and  preminms 94.849 

Due  from  other  banks  and  bankers.  2,810,858 

Real  estate,  furniture  and  flztores..  280,046 

Checks  and  other  cash  Items 427,985 

Specie. 442.958 

Notes  and  currenoy 757.120 

other  resources 80.095 

Total $24,659,511 

LIABIUTIBS. 

Capital  Stock $4,687,344 

Surplus  fund 1,367,349 

Other  undivided  profits 856.349 

Dividends  unpaid 80,680 

Deposits  subject  to  check 14,430,583 

Other  deposiU 2,077,896 

Due  other  banks  and  bankers 772,615 

Other  lUbilities 387,496 


Total $24,659,511 

Number  of  banks 72 


SaHngi 
bankt. 

$2,742,556 

14.689 

571.884 

21.530 

534.282 

236.192 

73.581 

80.898 

82.286 

6.057 

$4,862,850 


$600,841 

206.106 

170.870 

13.186 

2,074,851 

1,114 

118,787 

52,279 

$4,352,850 
11 


Tnut 
companies. 

$1,601,910 

1,386 

240,104 

6.872 

124.242 

129.025 

2.951 

26.198 

47,844 

155 

$2,178,352 


$552,895 

55.000 

124.255 

7.000 

11,001.089 

408.274 

30.339 

$2,178,352 
6 


Banking  in  Virginia  has  prospered  generally  and  shows  a  steady 
growth.  The  clearing-house  reports  of  the  city  of  Richmond  give  strik- 
ing evidence  of  this  fact. 

There  are  eight  banks  holding  membership  in  this  tissociation — ^the 
First  National,  the  Planters'  National,  the  Merchants'  National,  the 
National  Bank  of  Virginia,  the  State,  the  City,  the  Citizens'  Exchange, 
and  the  Security.  The  clearings  of  these  banks  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  years  1898  and  1899  make  an  interesting  exhibit  of  pros- 
perity. The  amounts  are  given  in  tabular  form  below,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  two  years  shows  great  growth  in  the  amount  of  money  cleared : 


1896. 

January $li;B88,827 

February 9,496,840 

March 11,155,968 

April 10,01l,5»3 

May 9,453,344 

June 10,615,596 

July 11,987,617 

A  URUSt 12,478,080 


18B9. 

January $15,648,661 

February 13,414.288 

March 14,003,000 

April 12,499,096 

May 12,880,189 

June 12,845,091 

July 18,984,00$ 

August 18,074^8 
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Despite  present  prosperity  the  old  Virginia  banker  sighs  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  ten  per  cent,  tax  on  State  banks  of  oiroolatiQn,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  halcyon  days  from  1834  to  1861,  when  the  State  banks  main- 
tained a  circulation  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  bank  notes — neariy  six 
times  the  present  circulation  of  the  National  banks  in  Virginia;  when 
money  was  plentiful  and  easy  to  get  at  low  rates  of  interest,  and  did 
not  vanish  to  the  money  centers  on  the  least  warning  of  flnanoial  or 
trade  disturbance. 


WEST  VIROimA, 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  this  State  formed  a  part  of  Virginia,  with  which 
its  early  banking  history  is  merged.  Since  the  accession  of  West  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Union,  the  banks  of  the  State  have  made  a  record  of  quiet 
growth  and  have  greatly  aided  in  developing  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  State.  It  is  only  within  the  last  six  or  eight  years  that  proper 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  gathering  of  data  and  the  supervisicm  of 
the  banks  chartered  by  the  State,  and  whUe  the  information  is  now  full 
and  accurate,  it  only  appUes  to  the  present,  and  not  to  the  past. 

There  were  banks,  few  indeed  in  number,  within  that  portion  of  the 
original  territory  of  Virginia  now  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of 
West  Virginia  long  prior  to  the  separation,  and  a  brief  reference  to  them 
will  show  the  foundation  of  the  present  extensive  business. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  as  now.  Wheeling  was  the  largest  town 
within  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Virginia  between  the  AUeghanies 
and  the  Ohio,  and  here  the  first  bank,  strictly  speaking,  west  of  the 
mountains,  was  established  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  by  the  G^enend 
Assembly  of  Virginia  in  February,  1817,  although  the  town  of  Wells- 
burg  has  a  prior  claim  entitled  to  consideration.  This  same  act  con- 
tained provisions  for  the  incorporation  of  banks  in  the  towns  of  Clarks- 
burg, Morgantown,  Wellsburg,  Parkersburg,  Beverly  and  Middleboume 
— all,  with  the  exception  of  Wheeling,  mere  country  hamlets,  yet  each 
representing  the  business  center  for  a  wide  extent  of  rich  but  sparsely 
settled  country.  The  act  named  commissioners  authorized  to  receive 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock,  and  those  named  for  the  Wheeling 
bank,  the  Bank  of  Northwestern  Virginia,  were  Archibald  Woods,  John 
White,  George  Knox,  Noah  Zane  and  Samuel  Sprigg.  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  subscription  books  should  be  opened  in  November, 
1817,  and  the  bank  was  ready  for  business  in  the  following  spring,  its 
first  President  being  Noah  Zane  and  the  first  Cashier  Thomas  Woods. 
This  pioneer  institution  was  so  well  managed  that  during  the  panic  of 
1837  it  was  one  of  the  few  financial  institutions  of  the  country  which 
did  not  close  its  doors,  but  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  it  went  out 
of  business  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Exchange  Bank,  which  still  exists 
as  the  National  Exchange  Bank. 
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The  second  bank  founded  in  Wheeling  was  the  Merchants  and  Me- 
chanic8\  which  dates  from  Jtdy  13, 1834,  the  first  President  being  Rod- 
erick McKee.  In  1865  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank,  which  went  into  liquidation  in  the  early  seventies.  The  Bank 
of  Wheeling  was  founded  in  1853,  still  existing  under  the  same  name, 
and  in  1854  the  Savings  Bank  of  Wheeling,  the  first  Savings  bank  in 
the  present  limits  of  the  State,  was  organized.  Under  various  changes 
of  name  it  still  exists,  since  1874  as  the  Commercial  Bank.  The  Peo- 
ple's Bank  of  Wheeling  was  organized  in  1860,  and  these  institutions 
were  the  banks  of  the  chief  city  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  at  the 
time  of  its  formation  through  the  fortunes  of  war. 

The  first  banking  institution  at  Wellsburg,  for  which  precedence  is 
claimed  in  a  consideration  of  the  banking  business  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  State,  was  established  about  1813,  under  the  title  of  the 
Charlestown  Manufacturing  and  Exporting  Ck>mpany,  this  implying  a 
mercantile  as  well  as  a  banking  business.  The  house  was  probably 
simply  a  place  of  safe  deposit  for  funds.  In  1832  a  branch  of  the  North- 
western Bank,  at  Wheeling,  was  established  at  Wellsburg.  The  North- 
western also  established  a  branch  at  Morgantown  at  an  early  period, 
while  small  banks  had  a  more  or  less  precarious  existence  prior  to  the 
rebellion  at  Kanawha  Court  House,  now  Charleston,  Beverly,  Parkers- 
burg,  Clarksburg,  and  at  one  or  two  other  points.  Their  business  was 
necessarily  restricted,  the  means  of  communication  for  collections  and 
transfers  slow  and  at  times  uncertain,  as  there  was  not  a  railroad  in  the 
State  aside  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  along  the  northern  border, 
with  the  branch  line  from  Grafton  to  Parkersburg,  and  yet  they  sufficed 
for  the  then  exceedingly  limited  business,  for  the  territory  of  the  future 
State  was  sparsely  settled  and  the  great  majority  of  its  people  poor, 
Wheeling  being  the  only  manufacturing  town  and  the  chief  shipping 
point. 

Growth  op  thk  Banking  Business. 

The  groyrth  of  the  banks  from  the  possible  dozen  in  1863  to  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  in  1899,  has  been  a  remarkable  one,  and  yet  only 
in  keeping  with  the  general  prosperity  and  development  of  the  State. 
Every  important  town  now  has  one  or  more  banking  institutions. 
Wheeling  heading  the  list  with  thirteen,  eleven  State  institutions  and 
two  National  banks,  having  aggregate  resources  of  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  with  monthly  clearings  of  between  two  and  three  millions ;  loans 
and  discounts  of  ^6, 300, 000,  cash  on  hand  $1,350,000,  and  deposits  of 
$8,612,000.  As  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  business  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  State  in  a  single  twelve  months,  ending  in  the  summer  of 
1899,  it  may  be  said  that  loans  increased  $700,000,  cash  on  hand 
$500,000,  resources  $3,000,000,  and  deposits  $2,600«000.  These  figures 
are  a  fair  indication  for  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

Of  that  branch  of  banking  in  Wheeling  coming  under  the  general 
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head  of  Savings  banks,  the  first  and  probably  the  only  one  in  the  State 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  was  the  Wheeling  Savings  Institution,  es- 
tablished daring  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  It  failed  in  1871  as  the  re- 
sult of  bad  management.  Other  Savings  banks  established  in  recent 
years  have  been  remarkably  successful. 

Of  the  banking  centers  of  the  State  outside  of  Wheeling  the  most 
prominent  are  Charleston,  the  State  capital,  with  five  banks;  Clarks- 
burg, with  four;  Martinsburg,  with  four;  Parkersburg,  with  five,  and 
Sisters viUe,  Wellsburg,  Morgantovm,  Mannington,  Huntingt(Hi,  Graf- 
ton and  Fairmont,  with  three  each.  Many  other  towns  Uke  Alderson, 
Bluefleld,  Buckhannon,  Cameron,  Charlestown,  Hinton,  Jackson,  Lew- 
isburg,  Moundsville,  New  MartinsviUe,  Piedmont,  Princeton,  Weston, 
etc.,  have  two  banks  each,  while  there  are  but  few  counties,  evea  in 
the  remote  mountainous  regions,  which  do  not  have  one  or  more  banks, 
with  correspondents  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  thus  affording  &dl- 
ities  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  State  which  is  steadily  going  for- 
ward. Some  of  these  interior  banks  date  far  back  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  examples  being  the  First  National  Bank  of  Parkersburg,  founded 
in  1863,  the  year  of  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union;  the 
Parkersburg  National  Bank  and  the  Second  National  Bank  of  the  same 
city,  dating  from  1865 ;  the  Kanawha  Valley  Bank  of  Charleston,  or^ 
ganized  in  1867;  the  Merchants^  National  Bank  of  West  Virginia,  at 
Clarksburg,  founded  in  1865 ;  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fairmont,  or- 
ganized in  1853,  and  some  others  of  early  date.  The  great  majority  of 
the  banks  of  the  State,  however,  originated  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  all  have  found  a  profitable  business,  under  a  management  which 
has  resulted  in  singular  freedom  from  the  difficulties  arising  from  such 
panics  as  pervaded  the  country  in  1893.  Some  of  the  State  banks  with 
but  a  modest  capital  do  an  enormous  business. 

The  State  has  a  complete  system  of  bank  examination,  the  official 
being  appointed  annually  by  the  Governor,  and  his  reports  are  pub- 
lished once  a  week  for  two  weeks,  in  the  month  of  October  or  Novem- 
ber, in  some  paper  in  the  county  in  which  the  bank  is  located,  with  a 
provision  for  sx)ecial  examinations  at  any  time,  upon  order  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Works. 

In  the  past  the  banking  business  of  the  State,  often  pursued  under 
unpropitions  conditions,  has  been  very  successful,  and  a  steady  growth 
in  the  number  and  resources  of  the  banks  may  be  safely  predicted,  for 
great  as  has  been  the  development  of  the  State  in  the  recent  past,  it 
has  but  started  upon  its  industrial,  manufacturing,  mining  and  mercan- 
tile career,  and  the  banking  business  must  and  will  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  people. 
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State  Banks,  1864-1899, 


YBAB8 

^5 

9 
5 
6 
10 
14 
27 
66 
75 
83 

Loan*  and 
dUetnmts. 

Specie. 

Capital 
nock. 

CireulaHon. 

Dcpoiiti. 

1864 

$2,061,250 

570.200 

540.000 

659.610 

819,855 

1.343.537 

3.397.210 

3.567.812 

•3,422.000 

$13,791 

1868 

1872 

1876 

$2,164,247 
3.253.762 
4,278.974 
10.439.991 
12,609.950 
13.919,380 

$1,946,715 

1887 

2,897,128 

4,288,791 

10.636.848 

1892 

1897 

1898 

13.730.840 

1899 

15,097.310 

*  Decreaae  oaased  \>j  changes  to  National  banks. 

National  Banks,  186i-1898, 
Figures  are  in  thousaDds  of  dollars. 


YBABS. 


1864. 
1868. 
1873. 
1878. 
1883. 
1888. 
1893. 
1898. 


^1 

2 

Loan* 
and  die- 
count*. 

U.  8. 
bond*. 

$265 

$326 

15 

2.519 

2,974 

17 

4.349 

2.733 

15 

2,399 

1.540 

19 

3.522 

1.591 

20 

4.144 

817 

30 

6,901 

1,015 

•33 

8.667 

1.780 

Ca*h 

andea*h 

item*. 

$204 
765 
620 
455 
688 
085 
1.104 
1.077 


Capital. 

$186 
2.216 
2.596 
1.666 
1.867 
1.966 
2,961 
3.351 


Swrplu* 


•  Two  Mince  orKiuiiz*Ml. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  constitution  of  Nortii  Carolina  contains  nothing  on  the  subject 
of  private  or  even  State  banks.  In  the  early  colonial  days  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  various  measures 
of  value  were  used.  Barter  commodities  were  doubtless  current  from 
the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  and,  in  1715,  the  Assembly  placed  fixed 
values  on  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  skins,  beef,  tar  and  eleven  other  com- 
modities, and  at  the  price  named  they  were  to  be  received  in  payment 
of  all  debts  unless  sterling  was  specified  in  the  note  or  contract.  In 
1712  there  was  serious  trouble  with  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  and  the 
Government  found  itself  in  debt.     Tlie  receipts  from  the  tax  on  land, 
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imposts  on  vessels,  etc.,  were  small,  and  following  the  examples  of  other 
Colonies  the  Assembly  issued  '*  bills  of  credit ''  in  1713.  For  the  first 
ones  there  was  no  provision  for  payment  and  no  promise  to  pay.  Suc- 
ceeding issues  in  later  years  followed  with  the  usual  history  of  deprecia- 
tion and  substitution.  In  1729  the  Assembly  attempted  to  improve  the 
financial  condition  by  providing  for  an  issue  of  bills  of  credit  of  which 
£30,000  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  precinct  treasurers  to  be 
loaned  to  the  people  generally  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  on  land 
security.  The  interest  and  part  of  the  principal  were  to  be  paid  annu- 
ally, the  profits  to  go  toward  paying  expenses  of  the  Qovemment.  But 
the  Lords  Proprietors,  except  Carteret,  had  sold  their  Carolina  inter- 
ests to  the  King  and  the  first  royal  Gk>vemor,  Burrington,  who  came 
over  in  1730,  declared  this  attempt  at  land  banking  invalid. 

In  1756  the  Assembly  issued  treasury  notes  bearing  six  per  oentb  hi- 
terest  to  be  redeemed  by  a  poll  tax  of  two  shillings  and  a  duty  of  two 
pence  on  all  imported  liquors  for  one  year,  and  other  similar  issues  were 
made  from  time  to  time.     From  1748  to  1764  there  was  emitted : 

Billfl  of  credit  at  proclamation  standard £08,000 

Treasury  notes  bearing  interest 80,770 

Total £12U» 

Redeemed 48,008  Ifia.  lOd. 

In  circulation £7S,08S     4k    M. 

In  1767  the  matter  of  a  proper  circulating  medium  for  the  Colonies  was 
fully  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  a  suggestion  was  made  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  America,  as  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  should  issue  notes  and  attend  to  the  financial  needs  of 
the  Colonies,  but  the  idea  was  never  carried  out. 

In  1791  North  Carolina  stood  ahead  of  New  York  in  population  and 
imjMrtance  and  fourth  in  the  list  of  States  of  the  Union,  but  as  yet  it 
had  no  bank  and  few  laws  pertaining  to  financial  affairs.  PrcumiMory 
notes  were  made  negotiable  by  an  act  of  November,  1762,  which  was 
the  first  law  concerning  commercial  paper.  The  next  act  was  *'  for  the 
security  of  the  Bank  of  North  America''  (Philadelphia),  and  made 
counterfeiting  any  note  of  this  bank  a  felony  without  benefit  of  elergy. 

First  Chartered  Banks  ts  the  State. 

A  few  other  acts  concerning  couuterfeitmg  and  the  ooUeotkxi  of 
debts  are  found,  but  nothing  of  importance  until  1804.  In  this  year 
two  banks  were  chartered.  The  preamble  to  the  act  establishing  the 
first  one,  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  reads  as  follows:  *'  Whereas,  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  commerce  in  the  districts  of  WUmingt<m  and 
Fayetteville  render  it  expedient  that  a  bank  should  be  established  for 
their  accommodation  in  the  town  of  Wilmington,  be  it  enacted,  etc** 
The  capital  stock  was  not  to  exceed  ^50.000,  divided  into  shares  of  |100 
each.     Commissioners  were  named  in  the  act  for  opening  books  of  sub- 
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scription.  Shares  were  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  **  one-fonrth  at  time 
of  subscribing,  one-f oorth  within  sixty  days  after  the  bank  shall  go 
into  operation,  one-fourth  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  and 
one-fourth  in  six  months.  *'  The  corporation  was  to  continue  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1820,  and  the  bank  was  to  go  into  operation  when  (25,000  was 
subscribed.  Authority  was  given  for  a  branch  at  Fayetteville  and  the 
bank  was  forbidden  to  take  more  than  six  per  cent.  '*  for  or  on  account 
of  its  loans  and  discounts/'  Note  issues  were  limited  to  $750,000  **  over 
and  above  the  moneys  actually  deposited  in  the  bank  for  safe  keeping/^ 
In  case  of  excess  the  directors  were  to  be  individually  liable. 

The  State  reserved  the  right  to  subscribe,  at  any  time  within  three 
years,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ^5,000  of  the  stock,  and  in  case  this 
amount  was  taken,  authority  was  given  for  a  corresponding  increase  in 
note  issues.  A  provision  was  also  made  that  this  bank  might  become 
a  branch  of  any  general  bank  for  the  State  which  might  hereafter  be 
established. 

The  charter  for  the  Bank  of  Newbem  contains  almost  exactly  the 
same  provisions.  Its  capital  was  to  be,  however,  only  $200,000.  In 
1807  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  by  act  of  the  Assembly  '  *  in  the  name 
of  the  State  to  subscribe  in  the  banks  of  Cape  Fear  and  Newbem  for 
the  number  of  shares  (250)  which  the  State  has  reserved  the  right  of 
subscribing  for,  in  each  of  the  said  banks.'' 

The  act  further  provided  that  one-third  of  the  amount  be  paid  im- 
mediately out  of  the  public  treasury  and  that  interest  at  four  per  cent, 
should  be  allowed  for  deferred  payments.  After  aU  payments  were 
made  the  Treasurer  was  further  authorized  to  borrow  from  the  banks 
to  the  amount  of  stock  held,  and  the  loan  was  to  be  continued  until 
the  dividends  on  the  stock  had  paid  the  debt.  The  Treasurer,  Comp- 
troller and  Secretary,  or  any  two  of  them,  were  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  appoint  three  additional  directors  for  e€U!h  bank  to  represent  the 
State,  and  the  notes  of  the  bank  were  declared  to  be  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  all  public  dues  and  at  the  public  treasury.  In  1809  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  promissory  notes  or  due  bills  for 
less  than  ten  shillings,  and  imposing  a  fine  of  five  pounds  for  each 
offence. 

In  the  same  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  was  recognized,  and  it  was  declared  lawful  for  **  the  records  and 
all  other  papers  and  proceedings  to  be  kept  in  dollars  and  cents." 

State  Bank  op  North  CAROiiiNA  Establishbd. 

^'An  act  to  redeem  the  paper  currency  now  in  circulation  and  to 
establish  a  bank  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  State  Bank  of  North 
Carolina"  was  passed  in  1810.  The  capital  was  $1,600,000,  and  the 
principal  bank  was  to  be  in  Raleigh  and  branch  banks  in  Edenton, 
Newbem,  WHmington,  Fayetteville,  Tarborough  and  Salisbury.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock  was  reser>'ed  for  the 
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State,  to  be  paid  for  in  gold  or  silver  or  **  money  or  certiflcates  of  the 
United  States/' 

The  dividends  on  the  stock  held  by  the  State  were  to  be  applied  to 
redeeming  the  outstanding  paper  currency  emitted  by  law  in  1783  and 
1785.  Note  issues  were  limited  as  usual  to  three  times  the  capital  stodc 
plus  the  amount  of  deposits,  and  no  note  for  a  less  sum  than  one  dollar 
was  to  be  issued.  Loans  to  the  United  States  Government  were  re- 
stricted to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  not  more  than  $50,000 
might  be  loaned  to  any  State.  No  loan  could  be  made  to  any  ''  foreign 
prince  or  State  "  unless  authorized  by  law.  The  notes  were  assignable 
by  endorsement,  and  reports  to  the  Treasury  Department  were  required 
as  demanded,  *^  not  exceeding  once  in  three  months.''  The  corporation 
was  to  continue  until  1830,  and  during  its  existence  no  other  bank  was 
to  be  chartered.  A  preference  in  subscriptions  to  stock  was  given  to 
the  two  banks  in  operation,  with  the  evident  hope  and  expectation  that 
they  would  become  branches  of  the  State  institution,  but  they  did  not 
see  fit  to  enter  into  the  arrangement. 

Subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  bank  were  disappointing,  and  in 
1811  an  additional  act  was  passed  with  the  following  explanation : 

**  Whereat^  The  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  State  Bank  of  North  Car- 
olina have  fallen  short  of  the  sum  authorized  to  be  subscribed  thereto  by  the  above- 
recited  act,  and  it  becomes  necessary  in  consequence  thereof  to  modify  the  conditioiis 
upon  which  by  said  act  the  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted,  in  order  to  enable 
the  State,  through  the  agency  of  the  banl^B,  to  effect  one  of  the  principal  objects  had 
Inlview  in  its  establishment — the  redemption  of  the  paper  currency,  be  it  enacted.** 

The  State  agreed  to  allow  four  per  cent,  of  the  dividends  accruing 
on  its  stock  to  go  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  shareholders,  to  extend 
the  exclusive  charter  to  1835,  and  further  that  no  tax  should  be  **  laid 
on  the  capital  stock  of  said  bank  nor  on  the  dividends  to  be  declared 
thereon,"  provided  the  bank  would  take  up  the  outstanding  paper  cur- 
rency within  six  months  after  December  18,  1817.  The  bank  might  re- 
deem the  said  paper  in  its  own  notes  or  in  coin  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
for  ten  shillings.  All  dividends  accruing  to  the  State  were  to  be  used 
in  paying  the  bank  for  currency  redeemed,  the  public  Treasurer  was 
made  ex  officio  director,  and  severe  penalties  for  counterfeiting  were 
imposed. 

The  remaining  stock  was  subscribed,  but  was  paid  largely  in  bank 
notes  instead  of  in  coin,  and  the  State  issues  were  not  promptly  redeemed 
as  had  been  intended.  In  1811  the  stealing  of  bank  or  promissory  notes 
was  made  a  felony  and  the  passing  of  forged  notes  or  checks  a  fraud. 

James  Johnson,  father  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  janitor  of  the  bank  for  a  number  of  years. 

Extension  and  Amendment  of  Charters. 

At  the  session  of  the  Assembly  in  1814  the  charters  of  the  banks  of 
Cape  Fear  and  Newbern  were  extended  to  1835,  and  an  addition  made 
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to  the  capital  stock  of  the  former  of  $51^,000,  and  to  the  latter  of 
$575,000.  The  banks  were  required  to  loan  the  State  not  exceeding 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  and  $100,000  additional 
stock  in  each  bank  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  State,  and,  as  a  considera- 
tion for  the  amended  charters,  the  State  was  to  receive  $18,000  of  this 
stock  in  each  bank  without  paying  anything  therefor. 

No  note  under  one  dollar  was  to  be  issued  and  a  tax  of  one  per  cent, 
per  annum  was  to  be  levied  on  all  stockholders,  '*  except  on  the  stock 
holden  by  this  State,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  State 
by  the  Presidents  or  Cashiers  of  said  banks  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October  in  each  and  every  year.'*  The  stock  reserved  in  each  bank  to 
the  amount  of  $410, 000  was  to  be  paid  for  at  the  convenience  of  the  State. 
Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $82,000  in  denominations  of  five  cents, 
twenty  cents,  twenty-five  cents,  thirty  cents,  forty  cents  and  fifty  cents, 
were  to  be  issued  at  once  and  turned  over  to  the  banks  in  payment  of 
the  remaining  subscription.  These  bore  no  interest,  were  put  into  circu- 
lation by  the  banks,  redeemed  by  the  Treasurer  and  reissued.  In  case 
the  State  Bank  forfeited  its  charter  before  redeeming  the  paper  cur^ 
rency  outstanding,  these  banks  were  to  undertake  the  task,  and  divi- 
dends on  the  State's  stock  were  to  be  applied  toward  payments  on  the 
paper  redeemed.  The  charter  provided  further  that  branch  banks  and 
agencies  might  be  established  at  such  points  as  the  Presidents  and 
directors  might  determine  upon. 

Prohibition  op  Private  Note  Issues. 

When  the  Assembly  met  in  November,  1816,  its  attention  was  called 
to  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs  in  connection  with  an  unauthorized  cur- 
rency which  seemed  to  be  freely  circulated.  The  act  in  relation  thereto 
reads  as  follows: 

"  Wfm'eas,  The  practice  of  issuing  due  bills  or  small  promissory  notes,  conmionly 
called  due  bills,  by  private  citizens  of  this  State,  and  others  styling  themselves  cor- 
porate bodies,  has  increased  and  continues  to  increase  to  an  alarming  height  and  de- 
gree, highly  detrimental  to  the  true  interest  of  the  State  ;  and, 

WTiereaSy  The  before-recited  act  has  been  found  insufficient  to  suppress  the  evil ; 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  contained  in  that  act,  and  as  a  further  remedy, 

Be  it  enacUd,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
under  any  pretence  whatever  for  any  person  or  persons,  any  corporation,  school 
or  academy  within  this  State,  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  established,  to 
issue  any  bill,  order  ticket,  promissory  note,  or  any  other  species  of  security  what- 
ever may  be  its  form  or  name,  commonly  called  due  bills,  with  an  intention  to 
evade  this  act,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  each  and  every  bill,  order,  ticket, 
promissor>'  note,  or  other  species  of  security,  whatever  may  be  its  name  or  form,  com- 
monly called  due  bills,  so  issued." 

A  penalty  of  ten  pounds  was  also  imposed  upon  every  person  for 
passing  or  receiving  such  a  due  bill,  and  for  each  offence  of  pass- 
ing or  receiving  a  check  drawn  for  less  than  one  dollar  on  any  bank, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  school,  academy,  corporation,  company  or  private 
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citizen  or  for  such  a  check  drawn  on  any  person.  A  jwnalty  of  one 
hundred  pounds  and  in^prisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  was  to  be 
imposed  upon  any  person  or  persons,  who,  without  a  charter,  attempted 
to  do  a  banking  business,  and  the  act  repealed  as  much  of  the  ebarten 
of  the  Fayetteville  School  Association  and  the  Bertie  Manafacturiiig 
Company  *^  as  might,  by  construction  or  implication,  authorize  them  to 
issue  any  ticket,  order,  check,  bill  or  promissory  note  '*  for  circiilatioD. 

In  case  the  corporations  mentioned  above  should  refuse  or  negieei 
to  pay  on  demand  any  outstanding  obligation,  includkig  the  classes 
named,  then  the  holder  was  entitled  to  recover  twice  the  amount. 

At  the  same  session  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  was  directed  to  issue 
$80,000  in  treasury  notes  in  denominations  of  from  five  to  seventy-five 
cents,  and  to  place  them  with  the  State  Bank.  The  bank  v?as  to  pot 
them  into  circulation,  and  they  were  to  be  redeemed  from  time  to  time 
as  presented,  and  might  be  reissued.  These  notes  were  to  be  receivable 
for  debts  and  tcoces  and  were  to  be  accepted  by  the  bank  as  a  part  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  due  from  the  State. 

The  banks  of  North  Carolina  evidently  did  not  suffer  so  much  from 
the  War  of  1812  as  did  other  financial  institutions,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  on  July  1,  1816,  the  notes  of  North  Carolina  banks  bore  a 
premium  of  four  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia.  Their  difficulties  came  a 
little  later.  On  April  7,  1819,  these  notes  were  at  a  discount  of  from 
two  to  three  and  one -half  per  cent,  in  New  York,  but  four  months  later 
were  quoted  in  Baltimore  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  dis- 
count. 

The  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  began  operations  on  January 
1,  1817,  and  established  a  branch  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  By  June  23, 
1818,  the  loans  and  discounts  made  at  this  point  amounted  to  half  a 
million  dollars. 

During  the  year  1819  only  $943.34  of  the  oustanding  x>aper  of  the 
State  was  redeemed,  and  about  $24,000  more  before  1823,  when,  under 
an  act  of  the  Assembly,  $100,000  additional  treasury  notes  were  issued. 
For  the  following  years  there  appears  to  have  been  little  legislation  on 
financial  matters.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  1826  shows  that  in- 
dividuals held  6,491  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Newbern,  and  6,225  in  the 
Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  on  all  of  which  a  tax  of  one  dollar  per  share  had 
been  paid.  Three  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Assembly  in 
1828  to  represent  the  State's  interest  in  meetings  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  banks,  and  were  instructed  not  to  give  their  consent  to  **  any  propo- 
sition or  regulation  for  the  too  rapid  reduction  of  the  debts  to  said 
banks  or  to  the  too  sudden  winding  up  of  the  affairs  thereof.*'  They 
were  further  directed  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  banks  would 
agree  to  a  consolidation  and  upon  what  terms,  and  report  to  the  next 
Assembly.  By  resolution  at  the  same  session  the  Treasurer  was  forlnd- 
den  to  make  any  further  investment  of  State  funds  in  bank  stock.  He 
had,  however,  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
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bly  purchased  shares  in  the  State  Bank  at  ninety  and  in  Newbem  and 
Cape  Fear  at  eighty,  and  he  reported  deposits  of  State  fonds  in  all  the 
banks,  920,000  with  Cape  Fear,  $25,000  with  the  State  Bank  and  |30, 000 
with  Newbem.  The  dividend  from  the  State  Bank  for  this  year  was 
six  per  cent.,  and  from  Cape  Fear  and  Newbem  foor  per  cent.,  though 
the  last  named  did  not  pay  dividends  after  this  year  and  Cape  Fear 
continued  only  one  year  longer. 

On  November  18,  the  State  Bank,  in  a  statement  made  by  Charles 
Dewey,  Cashier,  claimed  to  have  loans  92,500,208.80,  real  estate  $180,- 
758.30,  and  specie  $66,280.50.  Notes  in  cumulation  were  $996,040.84, 
and  deposits  $275,522.88. 

Criticism  of  thb  Banks. 

A  report  made  to  the  Assembly  of  1828-29  sums  up  the  history  of 
the  banks,  and  is  severe  in  its  criticism  of  their  management  and  meth- 
ods. In  the  first  place,  the  committee  found  that  in  the  beginning 
the  capital  stock  was  not  paid  in  gold  or  silver  as  provided  by  the  char- 
ters, and  that  soon  after  the  banks  went  into  oi>6ration  * '  they  contrived 
to  get  possession  of  nearly  all  the  paper  money  which  had  been  Issued 
on  the  faith  of  the  State,  which,  being  at  the  time  a  l^gal  tender, 
enabled  them  to  evade  demands  for  specie,  which  they  did,  by  thrusting 
this  ragged  paper  at  those  who  presented  their  notes  for  specie.'* 

In  regard  to  the  act  of  1807  which  granted  additional  capital  to 
Cape  Fear  and  Newbem,  the  committee  says  :  '*  It  is  in  evidence  to  the 
undersigned  that  the  whole  of  this  additional  stock  was  manufactured 
by  the  banks  themselves,  and  that  in  many  instances,  ^vored  individu- 
als were  permitted  to  acquire  stock  by  subscribing  their  names  and  put- 
ting their  notes  into  bank  without  advancing  a  single  dollar  of  the  actual 
capital.^*  In  regard  to  the  State  Bank,  the  report  says  that  only  $500,- 
000  of  the  capital  was  paid  in  specie  when  the  institution  began  business. 
In  1818  for  every  dollar  of  specie  on  hand  the  bank  had  $12  of  notes  in 
circulation.  Books  were  opened  for  the  remaining  stock  and  subscri- 
bers were  allowed  to  pay  in  notes  of  the  bank  in  order  to  *' apply  a 
sponge  to  a  part  of  the  outstanding  debt,"  thus  purchasing  notes  with 
8tock.  ^  ^  The  bank  itself,  by  a  scribbling  process  of  its  own,  created  the 
capital,  and  paid  off  a  portion  of  its  debt  by  the  very  act  by  which  it 
also  created  its  capital.  A  circumstance,  too,  which  greatly  adds  to  the 
enonuity  of  the  transaction,  is  that  before  all  the  installments  became 
payable,  the  State  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Newbem  and  Bank  of  Cape  Fear 
entered  into  a  formal  resolution,  through  their  delegates  assembled  at 
FayetteviUe  in  June,  1819,  not  to  pay  specie ;  and  their  notes  immediately 
fell  to  fifteen  per  cent,  below  par.  Then  commenced  the  system  of  usury 
and  extortion,  which  has  since  been  carried  on  with  such  unparalleled 
audacity  under  the  name  of  exchange.'^ 

The  committee  further  said  that  in  case  an  individual  applied  for  a 
loan  the  note  was  made  payable  in  specie,  but  the  customer  would 
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reoei ve  bills  which  were  at  a  disooant ;  also  that  the  banks  had  emi^oyed 
agents  in  New  York  and  Petersburg  to  buy  up  their  notes  at  as  great 
discount  as  possible.  '*  In  the  case  of  the  State  Bank  large  quantities 
of  their  notes  have  occasionally  been  thrown  into  circulation  by  them- 
selves in  the  purchase  of  cotton.  It  is  in  evidence  to  the  undersigned 
that  they  laid  out  at  one  time  $30,000  of  their  notes  in  the  purchase  of 
cotton  on  which  they  made  a  profit  of  more  than  $8,000.  To  protect 
themselves  from  demands  for  specie,  the  banks,  at  one  time,  determined 
to  administer  an  oath  to  an  individual  presenting  notes  in  which  he  was 
compelled  to  state  that  he  was  not  a  broker." 

All  the  banks,  it  seems,  had  purchased  United  States  notes,  and  both 
the  State  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  held  considerable  stock  in 
the  United  States  Bank.  **The  State  Bank  appears  to  have  made  a 
most  convenient  use  of  this  arrangement.  It  appears  from  evidence  of 
the  late  President  of  that  bank,  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
rendering  false  statements  to  the  Legislature  and  that  in  May  last,  when 
they  stated  in  their  exhibit  that  they  had  in  hand  $214,000  in  specie, 
$140,000  of  it  consisted  of  stock  in  the  United  States  Bank,  so  that, 
instead  of  keeping  the  specie  in  their  vaults,  to  take  up  their  paper, 
they  have  vested  it  in  the  stock  of  another  bank,  and  were  deriving 
interest  from  it.  It  further  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  same  per- 
son, that  the  amount  of  actual  specie  now  in  the  State  Bank  at  Raleigh 
is  not  more  than  $300  or  $400,  at  any  rate  not  exceeding  $1,000.'* 

This  committee  used  strong  language  in  the  entire  report  and  pre- 
sented a  resolution  to  the  Assembly  directing  the  Attorney-General  to 
institute  a  Judicial  inquiry,  but  no  further  record  anywhere  appears,  so 
it  is  probable  that  the  matter  was  dropped. 

A  statement  of  condition  for  all  the  banks  about  this  time  is  as 
f oUows : 


RSSOURCBB. 

Loans  and  disoounta H«780,8BS7 

Due  from  banks :S4&,067 

Specie lWa47 

Bills  of  exchange 682,576 

Bills  of  other  banks 43^WSi 

Real  estate 844,606 

Stocks,  securities  and  claims ....  240,028 

Totol $6,802,680 


LIABU.ITIX8. 

Capital  Stock |8Jfl|.O0O 

Surplus  and  profits W^tfO 

Notes  outstanding tfiit^(M 

Deposits 4tt,tt> 

Due  to  banks ffAJKB 

Dividends  unpaid 4S.4II 


Total. 


LB0ISLATION  VS  RBQARD  TO  BANKS  AND  BANKOTQ. 

Four  years  before,  the  note  issues  had  been  over  three  million  dcdlars. 
At  this  session  of  the  Assembly  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  the  State 
Bank  to  wind  up  gradually  and  another  act  for  the  same  purpose  with 
reference  to  the  other  banks.  Under  these  acts  all  laws  in  force  were 
to  continue  until  1838.  None  of  the  banks  were  to  make  loans  after 
1834.  No  notes  under  five  dollars  to  be  issued  after  1832  and  none  of 
any  denomination  after  1834.     Stock  to  be  received  in  payment  of  debts 
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at  value  fixed  by  aharehcdders  and  approved  by  Treasurer.  Debts  to  be 
called  in  installments  and  after  January  1,  1834,  dividends  on  cai^tal  to 
begin.  The  stock  in  the  State  Bank  vras  valued  in  aooordanoe  with  one 
provision  of  this  act  at  |75  per  share  in  payment  of  debts.  Gape  Fear 
stock  was  valued  at  (80  and  Newbem  at  965,  though,  in  the  case  of  the 
last-named  bank,  the  Treasurer  says  it  is  *'  rather  a  high  estimate." 

There  were  stOl  outstanding  in  1830  $118,222  of  the  State  treas- 
ury notes,  and  the  Treasurer  estimates  that  there  was  in  circulation 
in  the  State  this  year  |808,530  of  United  States  Bank  paper.  In 
1831  a  law  was  passed  making  it  unlawful  after  July,  1832,  for  any  per- 
son to  pass  or  receive  any  bill  for  any  amount  under  five  dollars  un- 
less it  was  issued  by  some  bank  in  the  State.  During  this  year  the  State 
continued  to  keep  deposits  in  all  the  banks.  The  Treasurer  in  his  re- 
port comments  upon  the  great  **  inconvenience  arising  from  a  different 
currency  obtaining  in  different  sections  of  the  State."  Sheriffs  from 
several  counties  brought  bUls  from  the  banks  of  many  States  and  a 
settlement  was  difficult. 

The  Assembly  of  1832  passed  an  act  to  establish  the  Bank  of  North 
Carolina,  but  it  was  never  organized.  During  this  year  the  Bank  of 
Newbem  declined  to  pay  tax  on  the  shares  of  stock  held  by  the  State, 
and  the  matter,  after  being  tested  in  the  courts,  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  bank.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly, 
which  met  November  18,  1833,  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  was  rechartered 
until  January  1,  1855;  capital,  |800,000;  note  issue  limited  to  twice  the 
amount  of  stock.  It  must  loan  the  State  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth 
the  capital  if  requested.  Statements  were  to  be  made  to  the  Treasurer 
when  desired,  not  oftener  than  once  in  six  months.  The  tax  to  be  paid 
by  the  bank  was  twenty-five  cents  per  share.  No  note  under  three  dol- 
lars was  to  be  issued. 

An  act  was  also  passed  to  establish  the  Merchants^  Bank  of  the  town 
of  Newbem  (capital  $250,000)  and  the  Albemarle  Bank  in  the  town  of 
Eden  ton  (c<vpital  $200, 000) . 

At  the  same  session  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was 
chartered  with  $1,500,000  capital,  the  State  reserving  for  itself  two-fifths 
of  this  amount.  The  other  provisions  corresponded  with  those  in  the 
new  charter  for  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear.  This  bank  was  soon  organ- 
ized, and  began  operations  on  September  10.  Branches  were  estab- 
lished at  once  in  Newbem  and  Tarborongh,  and  the  directors  decided 
upon  agencies  in  Milton,  Leaksville,  Charlotte  and  Morganton  so  soon 
as  a  necessary  amendment  to  the  charter  could  be  secured. 

In  1835  the  State  issued  $400,000  five  per  cent,  certificates  of  the  de- 
nomination of  $1,000  each,  to  run  until  1860,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  bank  estab- 
lished a  branch  in  Fayetteville  which  was  intended  **  in  some  degrree 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  United  States  Branch  Bank  recently  discon- 
tinued at  that  place." 
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On  November  1  of  this  year  the  State  had  received  in  dividends  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  State  Bank  f88  per  share,  and  of  the  Bank  of 
Newbem  970  per  share.  Outstanding  treasury  notes  of  1814,  1816  and 
1823  had  been  reduced  to  $52,511.  During  the  session  of  1836-37  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  was  continued  until  1860.  Capital 
11,500,000  if  stockholders  desired ;  the  State  was  to  be  allowed  $300,000 
of  the  increase.  Representatives  of  the  State  were  to  appoint  four 
directors.  Branches  were  allowed.  The  President  and  directors  had 
authority  to  reduce  the  stock  if  it  seemed  best. 

At  the  same  session  banking  privileges  were  conferred  on  the  Lou- 
isville, Cincinnati  and  Charleston  Railroad  Company  upon  certain  con- 
ditions. ''If  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, or  any  three  of  these  States  shall  assent  thereto,  then  the  cor- 
porators of  the  Railroad  Company  may  form  a  separate  ooiporatioo  to 
be  called  the  Southwestern  Railroad  Bank.'*  Each  stockh<^der  payinif 
$100  for  a  share  of  the  railroad  stock  was  entitled  to  take  one  share  in 
the  bank  at  $50  until  the  stock  of  the  railroad  amounted  to  twelve  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  principal  bank  was  to  be  located  in  Charieeton,  and 
branches  and  agencies  in  different  States.  No  note  was  to  be  of  a  less 
denomination  than  $5  until  the  railroad  was  built,  and  after  that  nothhig 
less  than  $10.  The  issue  was  limited  to  double  the  eapitaL  A  eurioos 
provision  in  the  charter  was  to  the  effect  that  the  bank  shoold  never 
permit  the  railroad  company  to  overdraw.  There  was  also  a  proviskm 
that  the  share  in  the  railroad  company  and  the  share  in  the  bank  were 
"inseparably  connected,"  and  one  could  not  be  transferred  witboot 
carrying  the  other  with  it.  No  taxes  were  to  be  levied  until  the  rail- 
road was  finished. 

On  January  3,  1839,  an  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  Cape  Fear  so  that  stock  of  delinquent  holders  mi^t  be  sold  at 
aueticML 

Condition  of  thk  Banks  in  1839. 

A  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  Slate  in  1839  is  as 
follows: 


LouMUMldiaooants $i,9Sr,»7   !   Capital  stock tMlUB 

Doe  from  banks OUM      Surplus  and  profits SMCNI 


S17,aB       Notes  outBtamUiw. a»4 

BUlBof  excbange M.6K      Deposits 4tt,Cl 


BUlB  of  other  bSLnks. 154477       DuebankiL 

BealesUte ia.4S4      Divideods  uupakL IlJHt 

Ty)      JM^MMS  TotaL, 9MiM« 

1       char       of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Newbem,  was  amended  oo 

M  1842,  so  that  bills  might  be  issued  of  any  denotninatioo 

m  to  *'  three  dollars  but  not  under.*'    The  time  of  holdii^  the  an- 

of  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  was  rhangnd 

(       mday  in  January  to  the  first  Monday  in  May. 
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There  was  no  financial  legislation  during  the  sessions  of  1844-45. 
The  State  Treasurer  reports  $48,850  treasury  notes  still  outstanding. 
Dividends  were  paid  the  State  on  stock  held  in  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear 
and  the  State  Bank. 

In  1847  the  State  owed  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  $90,000  borrowed 
money.  The  General  Assembly  of  1848-49  chartered  the  Bank  of  Fay- 
etteville;  capital,  $800,000;  shares,  $50  each,  payable  in  specie  or  equiv- 
alent. When  2,000  shares  were  subscribed  and  $25,000  paid  in  the 
bank  was  to  begin  operations.  Double  liability  of  stockholders  was 
provided  for  and  the  State  tax  was  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  share. 
Debts  were  limited  to  twice  the  capital  plus  deposits.  Notes  not  paid 
on  demand  were  to  draw  twelve  per  cent.  Annual  reports  to  the  Leg- 
islature were  required.  The  Treasurer  at  this  session  was  instructed  to 
issue  $200,000  of  certificates  to  pay  the  $90,000  due  the  Bank  of  Cape 
Fear,  $25,000  due  the  Bank  of  the  State  and  the  debt  due  on  account  of 
the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad. 

The  statement  of  condition  of  the  banks  of  North  Carolina  in  1849 
was  as  f oUows : 


Bksoubobb. 

Loans  and  dlaoounts. $2,ft4&,686 

Due  from  banks. 881,479 

Specie TItMSS 

Bills  of  exchange e8fi;se7 

Bills  of  other  banks. 212,710 

Real  estate fiO.016 

Stocks,  securities,  etc 198,000 

Salaries,  expenses,  etc. 2,772 

Total $4,798,350 


LlABIUmB. 

Oapital  stock 12,006,480 

Surplus  and  profits 8193U 

Notes  outstaodinir 1,908,086 

Deposits 8781,889 

Dueto  banks 119,494 

Dividends  unpaid 4,180 


Total $4,7n.800 


Increase  in  the  Number  of  Banks. 

Daring  the  legislative  sessions  of  1850-51,  the  oapital  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  Cape  Fear  was  increased  5,000  shares,  and  the  amendment  to 
the  charter  required  a  branch  in  Greensboro  to  be  established  in  six 
months.  The  Bank  of  Washington  was  also  chartered  with  $400,000 
capital.  The  Commercial  Bank,  of  Wilmington,  was  allowed  an  in- 
crease of  capital  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  and  the  Merchants'  Bank,  of 
Newbem,  was  rechartered  to  1880.  A  charter  was  also  granted  to  the 
Bank  of  Wadesboro,  with  $200,000  oapital.  Daring  this  session  of  the 
Legislature  charters  were  granted  for  the  Milton  Savings  Institution 
($250,000  capital),  the  Jackson  Savings  Institution  of  Northampton 
($50,000  capital),  the  Raleigh  Savings  Institution  ($250,000  capital)  and 
the  Mechanics'  Savings  Society,  of  Weldon  ($20,000  capital).  The  char- 
ters for  all  these  institutions  were  very  much  alike  and  provided  gener- 
ally that  the  institutions  might  receive  deposits,  but  could  not  ^^  issue 
any  bUl,  note  or  other  device  in  the  nature  of  a  bank  note.*'  No  money 
was  to  be  loaned  to  a  director  or  officer.  A  committee  of  stockholders 
was  required  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  institutions  at  lea^it  once  in 
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six  months  and  publish  a  report.  No  stockholder  in  debt  to  the  insCi- 
tutions  was  allowed  to  transfer  his  stock  until  the  debt  was  paid.  The 
State  Treasurer  or  other  officer  appointed  hj  the  Assembly  had  author- 
ity to  examine  at  any  time. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly,  1852,  the  Bank  of  Charlotte, 
capital,  1300,000,  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  North  Carolma  (at  Elizabeth 
City),  capital  $500,000,  and  the  Bank  of  Tanceyville,  capital  (900,000, 
were  incorporated.  The  Bank  of  Wadesboro  was  allowed  to  increase 
its  capital  4,000  shares. 

The  increased  number  of  charters  granted  during  these  years  and 
the  number  of  acts  concerning  the  coUection  of  debts,  the  issuing  of 
coupon  bonds  by  the  State,  etc.,  show  the  general  improvement  and 
development  of  the  State.  In  1854-55  the  Bank  of  Clarendon,  at  Fay- 
etteville,  was  incorporated,  and  also  the  Bank  of  Wilmington.  Three 
new  Savings  institutions  were  also  chartered,  located  at  Wilmington, 
Washington  and  Smithville.  The  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  was  also  rechar- 
tered  at  this  session  and  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
1857. 

In  the  Treasurer's  report  for  1858  is  included  receipts  for  dividends 
on  bank  stock  held  by  the  State,  (95,078.75.  Investments  in  bank  stock 
continued  to  be  the  rage,  and  in  1859  charters  were  granted  for  the 
banks  of  Lexington,  Salisbury,  Miners  and  Planters'  (Murphy),  Com- 
merce (Newbem),  and  for  four  new  Savings  institutions.  The  State 
Treasurer  was  authorized  to  sell  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,360,000. 

History  op  the  Bank  op  North  Carolina. 

*  The  Bank  of  North  Carolina  was  the  successor  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  as  the  latter  had  been  of  the  State  Bank  of 
North  Carolina.  It  was  attempted  to  get  a  recharter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  State,  but  the  General  Assembly  declined  to  grant  acceptable  terms. 
The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina  was  then  procured  from 
the  General  Assembly  of  1858-59.  Its  corporate  life  was  to  end  an  the 
first  day  of  January,  1890. 

The  capital  stock  was  $2,500,000,  of  which  the  literary  board,  as 
part  of  the  school  fund,  was  to  have  $500,000  and  the  University  $!900,- 
000.  Individuals  could  take  the  residue.  The  company  could  only 
hold  $7,500,000  of  real  and  personal  estate. 

The  commissioners  to  open  books  were  the  Gt>vemor,  Treasurer  and 
Comptroller.     If  too  much  was  subscribed  they  were  to  do  the  scaling. 

The  payments  were  to  be  in  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  United  States 
or  in  Spanish  milled  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly  installments.  The 
capital  stock  was  all  paid  in  a  year. 

No  stockholder  could  borrow  or  be  a  surety  until  stock  was  paid 
in  full. 

•  Paper  by  Dr.  K.  P.  Battle,  read  before  the  North  Carolina  Bankers*  Aflsoolatlon, 
1IW9. 
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There  were  to  be  ten  directors — ^holders  of  ten  shares— the  State  to 
have  her  pro  rata  share.  The  public  Treasurer  was  to  be  one.  The  other 
was  appointed  by  the  GK)yemor,  Secretary  of  State  and  Comptroller. 

A  director  could  not  be  director  of  another  bank  without  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  stockholders. 

The  directors  chose  the  President  out  of  their  number,  but  the 
stockholders  fixed  salaries.  Stockholders  appointed  branches  and  agen- 
cies. Directors  assigned  the  capital  to  them  and  elected  five  directors 
to  each. 

The  first  report  was  to  be  made  on  August  15,  1869,  then  quarterly, 
to  the  public  Treasurer,  to  be  published  in  two  Raleigh  newspapers. 

The  directors  or  stockholders  holding  one-tenth  of  the  stock  could 
call  special  meetings. 

One  share  had  one  vote;  up  to  ten  shares,  one  vote  for  two  shares; 
ten  to  thirty  shares,  one  vote  for  four  shares;  thirty  to  sixty  shares, 
one  vote  for  six  shares;  sixty  to  100  shares,  one  vote  for  eight  shares; 
100  to  200  shares,  one  vote  for  ten  shares;  over  200  shares,  one  vote  for 
twenty  shares.    The  State  vote  was  not  scaled. 

The  bank  could  deal  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  mint  certificates,  prom- 
issory notes  negotiable  and  payable  at  the  bank  or  branches,  and  secur- 
ities of  the  United  States,  of  this  State,  not  over  one-half  the  stock. 
There  were  to  be  no  certificates  of  deposits  under  twenty  dollars. 

ISSUB  OP  CiRCULATINO  NOTES. 

Power  was  given  to  issue  circulating  notes  not  over  twice  the  capi* 
tal,  nor  over  three  times  the  specie  on  hand.  The  notes  were  to  be  five 
dollars  and  multiples,  but  the  General  Assembly  reserved  the  right  to 
enact  that  there  should  be  none  under  ten  dollars.  They  should  be  pay- 
able on  demand  with  twelve  per  cent,  damages  per  annum  for  refusal. 

If  the  Governor  and  Council  do  not  advise  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
luents,  the  bank  must  pay  the  public  Treasurer  four  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  entire  circulation. 

On  discounts  the  bank  was  allowed  one-half  per  cent,  per  month  in 
advance.  The  General  Assembly  had  the  right  of  inspection  through  a 
committee. 

The  Cashier  was  required  to  give  a  $25,000  bond.  He  was  to  be  Sec- 
retary and  his  book  evidence. 

Embezzlement  was  felony.  Knowing  and  willful  false  statement 
was  a  misdemeanor.  The  bank  must  lend  the  State  not  over  $200,000 
at  one  time  on  thirty  days^  notice.  Notes  must  be  originally  issued  at 
the  principal  or  branch  bank,  where  made  payable.  Payments  to  the 
bank  could  be  made  in  notes  issued  anywhere.  The  tax  was  thirty 
cents  a  share,  out  of  profits — might  be  increased  to  one  dollar— but  not 
more  than  a  subsequently  chartered  bank.  The  General  Assembly 
could  tax  dividends  just  as  interest  and  the  realty  of  the  bank  was  tax- 
able as  other  land. 
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The  bank  might  hold  real  estate  for  business,  and  might  take  mcMt- 
gages  to  secure  previous  debt.  Also,  take  land  in  payment  of  a  debt. 
There  was  no  compulsion  to  sell  such  land.  In  1861  the  bank  with 
its  seven  branches  held  but  $40,414  in  real  estate,  and  at  the  eloee  of 
the  war  held  only  980,103. 

The  State  was  prosperous  in  1859 — it  being  calculated  that  ootton 
planters  in  Edgecombe  were  realizing  six  per  cent,  on  their  investment  in 
cotton  and  six  per  cent,  in  increase  of  slaves. 

Nearly  all  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  reinvested  in  the 
new  bank.  They  got  100  cents  on  the  dollar  and  a  bonus  of  ten  per  cent. 
About  five  per  cent  of  its  notes  were  never  presented.  The  literary 
board  paid  its  stock  in  this  way. 

The  first  meeting  of  stockholders  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
on  July  20,  1859.  Ex-Governor  Swain  was  President,  £.  B.  Freeman, 
Secretary.  The  directors  elected  were  George  W.  Mordecai,  B.  P. 
Moore,  Charles  Manly,  George  E.  Badger,  John  H.  Bryan,  J.  W.  B. 
Watson,  Daniel  M.  Barringer  and  Kemp  P.  Battle.  Mr.  Mordeoai  got 
the  largest  vote,  3,502;  all  of  the  directors  received  foor-flfths  of  the 
whole.  The  State  stockholders  were  Treasurer  Courts,  ex<fficio^  and 
M.  R.  Pool. 

By-Laws  op  thb  Basil. 

After  electing  directors  the  stockholders  proceeded  to  the  adoptioo 
of  by-laws. 

Wednesday  was  discount  day,  when  the  directors,  at  least  three- 
fourths  being  present,  passed  on  the  proposals  for  loans.  Each  note 
inust  have,  except  in  special  cases,  two  good  sureties,  residents  of  North 
Carolina,  or  stock  collateral.  In  the  latter  case  the  loan  must  be  not 
over  three-fourths  in  value  of  the  coUateral. 

The  note  must  be  for  eighty-eight  days,  with  the  understandiiig  that 
it  might  be  renewed  for  eighty-eight  days  longer  on  payment  of  one- 
fourth,  and  so  on  until  the  debt  was  extinguished  in  about  one  year. 
V  Special  loans  for  six  months  were  possible,  but  must  be  paid  in  fall  at 
maturity. 

Bills  of  exchange,  foreign  and  inland,  could  be  discounted  by  the 
President  and  Cashier,  but  must  be  reported  to  the  board,  as  was  also 
the  over-due  paper.    This  over^due  paper  must  be  sued  on  in  thirty 
« days  at  farthest. 

If  paper  was  not  paid  nor  renewed  no  name  on  it  could  be  aooepted 
for  any  other  loan.  If  a  director's  name,  or  the  name  of  his  flnDf  was 
.  on  the  paper,  he  was  not  allowed  to  vote.  The  discount  included  the 
last  day  of  grace  and  the  day  of  offering.  The  holidays  were  Sundays, 
January  1,  July  4,  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  day.  January  1  was 
included  because  that  was  negro-hiring  day,  when  customers  and  ofll- 
cers  must  needs  be  engaging  their  servants  for  the  year  or  hiring  oat 
those  under  their  charge. 
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The  books  were  balanced  on  the  fourth  Mondays  in  January,  April, 
July  and  October.  Dividends  were  i)ayable  on  the  first  Mondays,  in 
Jane  and  December,  and  most  be  advertised  in  at  least  two  newspapers. 

For  overdrafts  officers  were  liable  to  dismissal  or  must  pay  the 
amount  out  of  their  salaries,  but  directors  could  allow  overdrafts  se- 
cured by  pledge  of  securities.  The  directors  were  pledged  to  secrecy  as 
to  all  votes.  Partners  transacting  business  with  the  bank  must  give 
the  names  of  all  the  partners.  No  Cashier  or  other  officer  could  be  con- 
cerned in  trade  or  engage  in  speculation.  No  Cashier,  agent,  clerk  or 
teller  was  allowed  to  procure  a  discount,  nor  be  a  surety.  The  Presi- 
dent kept  one  key  of  the  vault  and  the  Cashier  the  other. 

It  was  the  President's  duty  to  be  at  the  bank  every  day.  The  bank 
notes  were  signed  by  the  President  and  Cashier.  The  directors  could 
dismiss  the  Cashier  or  any  officer  at  discretion,  without  assigning  cause. 
The  President  must  report  to  the  stockholders  any  director  allowing 
his  note  lying  over  thirty  days. 

Three  directors  were  appointed  by  the  President  each  month  to  in- 
spect the  vault,  count  cash,  examine  books,  etc. ,  and  to  report  in  writing. 

The  board  had  power  to  examine  individual  accounts,  but  no  single 
director  could  do  so.  Special  deposits  were  received  at  the  risk  of  de- 
positors. The  officers  were  bound  to  receive  deposits  if  offered  in  ac- 
ceptable funds. 

Lost  certificates  must  be  advertised  in  two  newspapers  and  then 
oath  made  as  to  loss  before  a  duplicate  could  be  issued. 

Branches  were  established  at  Wilmington,  Fayetteville,  Tarboro, 
Windsor,  Milton,  Charlotte  and  Morganton. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  by-laws  the  stockholders,  who  had  their 
session  in  the  Senate  chamber,  adjourned.  The  directors  met  in  a  room 
in  the  old  bank  building,  now  the  Episcopal  rectory,  then  the  property 
of  the  Bank  of  the  State ;  part  of  the  house  being  occupied  by  Mr. 
Dewey  as  a  residence.  Mr.  Mordecai  was  chosen  President  and  Charles 
Dewey,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  State,  was  elected  Cashier  of  the 
new  bank.  Wm.  E.  Anderson,  who  had  been  clerk,  was  made  teller, 
and  Jordan  Womble,  Jr.,  bookkeeper. 

Proportion  of  Gold  aitd  Silver  Holdinos. 

Though  bimetallism  was  the  law,  gold  was  substantially  the  metal 
used,  the  silver  being  evidently  only  for  small  change.  In  November, 
1859,  there  was  gold,  |683,842;  silver,  |13,148;  gold,  fifty-two  to  one. 
The  largest  proportion  of  silver  prior  to  the  war  was  about  one  to 
twenty-five. 

On  October  20,  1860,  the  circulation  was  11,311,301;  the  specie 
$490,714.  Under  the  terrible  pressure  by  the  State  Treasury  in  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  the  maximum  circulation  was  reached,  $1,673,730,  the  specie 
being  $517,468 — a  little  over  three  to  one.  Compared  with  other  banks 
the  contrast  is  striking.     In  1859  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  circulation 
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was  $1,922,809,  specie,  $481,550,  or  four  to  one;  the  Bank  of  Wilmingr- 
ton  circulation,  $498,542,  specie,  $66,462,  or  over  seven  to  one;  Bank  of 
Fayetteville  circulation,  $233,375,  specie,  $61,104,  or  four  to  one;  Bank 
of  Clarendon,  $336,200  circulation,  specie,  $31,522,  or  over  ten  to  one; 
Bank  of  Tanceyville,  $390,908  to  $24,500  specie,  or  about  eighteen  to 
one;  Bank  of  Washington,  $365,816  to  $40,671  specie,  or  nine  to  one. 

Some  of  these  banks  at  their  maximum  disproportion  later  show  : 
Bank  of  Washington,  at  Greensboro,  nineteen  to  one;  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, at  home,  nineteen  to  one ;  Farmers'  Bank,  Greensboro,  nine  to 
one ;  Bank  of  Fayetteville,  nineteen  to  one ;  Bank  of  Clarendon,  over 
thirty  to  one ;  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  seven  to  one ;  Bank  of  Wilmington, 
about  thirty-eight  to  one;  Bank  of  TanceyvUle,  about  twenty  to  one; 
Bank  of  Charlotte,  six  to  one. 

Alongside  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina  should  be  placed  the  excel- 
lent Merchants'  Bank  of  Newbem,  with  only  3^  to  one. 

On  October  20, 1860,  the  total  liabilities,  counting  dues  to  the  Bank 
of  the  State  were  $1,005,313  deposits,  and  $1,311,301  circulation;  total, 
$2,316,614.  Whereas  the  assets  were :  specie,  $490,714;  loans,  $2,796,081, 
and  bills  of  exchange,  $1,328,249;  North  Carolina  bonds,  dues  of  other 
banks,  $275,730.  In  other  words  $4,890,774  cash  and  securities  to  meet 
$2,316,614  liabilities  to  other  than  stockholders.  Add  real  estate  and 
the  assets  reach  $4,944,797.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  bank  had  $657,- 
500  in  North  Carolina  and  $1,068,032  in  Confederate  securities;  total, 
$1, 725, 532.  This  amount  was  only  two-thirds  of  the  stock,  and  the  own- 
ers of  that  stock  did  the  same,  or  worse,  in  their  private  business,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  State  and  Confederate  currency  was  all 
there  was,  and  the  bank  was  forced  to  use  that  or  stop  business.  There 
still  remained  $379,141  specie,  and  $1,959,398  loans  and  discounts,  with 
$80,103  realty;  total  $2,418,642,  to  meet  $1,194,770  circulation,  and 
$344,821  deposits;  total,  $1,549,591.  This  showing  was  not  unhopeful 
but  the  unknown  quantity  was  the  solvency  of  the  loans  and  discounts. 
The  deposits  would  have  been  much  larger  but  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war,  as  Confederate  and  State  currency  rapidly  depreciated,  the 
stockholders  ordered  the  officers  to  receive  deposits,  with  the  under- 
standing that  checks  on  them  should  be  paid  in  Confederate  cur- 
rency. 

An  attempt  to  convert  the  bank  into  a  National  institution  was  de- 
feated, and  the  work  of  compromising  with  its  creditors,  by  paying  one- 
fourth  of  their  claims  in  gold,  was  begun.  For  this  purpose  $100,000 
in  gold  was  deposited  in  New  York.  A  creditor  who  held  a  large  amount 
of  the  notes  attached  this  sum  and  the  bank  was  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

But,  although  the  stockliolders  lost  one  and  a  half  millions,  the 
school  fund  one-half  million,  the  University  one-flfth  of  a  million,  it  Is 
contended  that  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina  was  founded  on  sound 
principles,  and  with  its  faithful  and  intelligent  officers,  would  have 
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prosperous  and  a  blessing  to  the  community,  if  it  had  not  been  stmck 
by  the  terrible  tornado  of  the  greatest  civil  war  of  all  the  ages. 

BAI9KIN0  DURIN0  AND  SUBSBQUBNT  TO  THB  ClYIL  WAR. 

In  1860-61  the  forfeit  for  the  failure  to  redeem  notes  when  presented 
for  payment  was  removed.  The  revenue  act  provides  for  taxes  on  stock 
in  the  different  institutions  running  from  twelve  and  one-half  to  sixty 
cents  per  share.  Charters  were  granted  for  banks  in  Roxboro,  Thomas- 
ville  and  Waynesville.  At  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1861 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  extended. 
Preparations  for  the  war  were  being  made  at  this  time.  On  December 
20,  1862,  authority  was  given  for  an  issue  of  five  million  dollars  in  State 
bonds.  Banks  in  Graham  and  Lincolnton  were  authorized  and  the 
dividends  on  the  bank  stock  held  by  the  State  amounted,  for  the  year, 
to  9104,710.  In  1863  every  private  bank  was  taxed  ten  per  cent,  on 
profits,  and  every  agency  of  banks  incorporated  outside  the  State  was 
taxed  $500.  The  State,  this  year,  appropriated  13,200,000  for  defence, 
and  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  |3, 000, 000  from  the  banks 
and  issue  bonds  for  the  same.  The  banks  were  allowed  to  issue  $1,  $2 
and  $2.50  notes  and  were  not  required  to  redeem  in  specie  if  they  loaned 
money  to  the  State.  All  money  over  $100  held  by  individuals  was 
taxed  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent. ,  and  during  the  war  the  stockholders 
of  banks  might  at  any  time  change  the  place  of  meeting.  As  the  war 
progressed  it  sometimes  became  necessary  for  the  banks  to  move  their 
books  and  money  from  place  to  place  before  everything  finally  went 
down  in  the  general  crash. 

The  charter  of  the  State  Bank  was  extended  in  1865  to  1869,  and  in 
1866  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  the  ^^  banks  of  this  State  to  close  their 
business.**  On  June  23,  the  charters  of  all  the  banks  were  repealed  so 
far  as  any  requirements  whatsoever  concerning  the  keeping  of  specie. 
A  scale  of  depreciation  of  Confederate  money  was  arranged,  and  in  the 
general  liquidation  and  preparation  for  a  new  beginning,  a  charter  was 
obtained  for  a  Savings  institution  in  Newbem.  During  the  following 
year  two  others  were  established,  and  a  charter  granted  for  the  National 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  Raleigh.  The  act  forbidding  imprison- 
ment for  debt  was  repealed  on  February  27  of  the  same  year.  The 
Assembly  of  1870  placed  the  tax  on  all  the  banks  at  five  per  cent,  of 
the  profits,  and  at  the  same  session  the  Bank  of  Raleigh  was  incorpo- 
rated. 

In  1873  and  during  the  following  years  the  charters  granted  to 
several  banks  allowed  them  to  take  as  security  for  loans,  liens  on  crops, 
even  before  planting  and  on  the  prospective  products  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  operations.  During  the  next  few  years  many  banks 
obtained  charters,  and  in  1877  the  State  required  as  a  franchise  tax  $200 
from  every  bank  of  $100,000  capital,  and  a  corresponding  amount  for 
smaller  capitals,  and  the  tax  on  profits  was  repealed.     From  1880  to 
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1890  was  a  period  of  growth  and  development  for  the  State,  and  banks 
increased  in  number  and  importance. 

During  one  session  of  the  Legislature  we  find  thirty-two  banks  in 
the  list  of  those  ^*  incorporated  or  had  name  changed.'' 

The  panic  following  the  expansion  which  began  about  1889  in  this 
State  was  severely  felt  by  the  financial  institutions,  but  most  of  them 
survived  and  are  now  in  a  state  of  health  and  strength.  The  State 
Bankers'  Association  was  organized  in  1897.  There  are  in  the  State  at 
the  present  time  twenty-seven  National  banks,  forty-four  State  banks, 
and  twenty-one  private  banks,  four  Savings  banks  and  two. trust  com- 
panies properly  speaking.  In  the  summary  of  conditions  given  below 
the  trust  companies  are  included  with  the  Savings  banks. 

State  Banks. 


TSARS. 

Wo.  of 
bankt. 

Loans  and 
dUeounU. 

^^-    1    ^5S2?' 

CirculaUon. 

DepoHU. 

1834 

1839 

1844 

1849 

1864 

1869 

1861 

1871 

3 
10 
10 
16 
26 
28 
31 

3 

$1,807,209 

4.762.584 

4,452.203 

4.937,174 

10.366.247 

12,247,300 

14,080,746 

$78,507 
723,875 
945.645 
1,326,938 
1,857,048 
1,248,626 
1,069.716 

$1,372,325 
3.100,750 
3.226.000 
3.407.300 
4,818,666 
6,626,200 
7,863,466 
327,000 

$958,934 
2.114.140 
2.061,853 
2,955,121 
7,320.667 
6,202,636 
5.218,698 

$431,013 

688,389 

489.687 

603.518 

1,808.587 

1.502.813 

2,034.881 

1887 

1 
11 

1.721.211 

691,410 
2,122,500 
2.046,870 

1.424.786 

1892 

32           6.624,727 
46             4.637.9H9 

3,792,462 
3,412,841 

1897 

1 

YBAB8. 


National  Batiks. 

Fiinires  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


^3 
^5 


1866 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1886 
1890 
1896 
1898. 


2 
6 
11 
16 
15 
21 
27 
27 


Loam 

and  dit- 

count*. 


$24 
1,612 
3,373 
4.187 
4,672 
6,659 
6;3U 
6,601 


bomU. 


$61 

023 

1,931 

2.299 

1,417 

920 

016 

1,074 


Cash     I  I  Undi- 

^- f  •     and  cash  Capital.  Surplus,   vided 
iUm*.    I  pro/lta. 


Out. 

standing 

eireulO' 

ti4m. 


$54 
399 
624 
679 
729 
606 
668 
766 


Indi. 
ridual 


$68 

$3 

$53 

860 

$70 

120 

$629 

1.563 

2.200 

219 

269 

1.603 

3.270 

2,601 

320 

214 

1,816 

3,889 

2.064 

472 

236 

998 

3,388 

2,656 

649 

378 

646 

4.673 

2,716 

780  ' 

280 

686 

4.M1 

2.691 

824 ; 

343 

681 

&,$M 
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g  and  Private  Banks  qf  North  Carolina,  1S98. 


SloUbankt 

Savin  f 
banla. 

Privali 
bankt. 

TWal. 

««,i..„ 

lou        ddlKaoDla 

4,0«T,3M 

1.0BS.7M 

803.33* 

s^.Tsa 

».«. 

*■'" 

Olh 

lH.4a8 

38.978 

37,483 

3T1.8ite 

a.Ms 

Tl„.f™.l,.«V. 

1.429.399 

It*  k1      ho 

1  *     111 

M.a89 

s.te9 

13,805 

Gold  coin 

1BT.871 

HllTcroalnuidiUtnctloiiklgDmnsr.... 

se.M3 

s.en 

106.711 

Nillimiil  iMDk  note*  aadoUiar  n.  8.  Dolei. 

8U.00S 

17.783 

88.384 

420.440 

Toim 

r7.07«.OTS 

•  1.91R,TM 

•I.IiS3.8M 

•iu.a26.9oo 

•iMfloeo 

W8C000 

auri.luntiinl 

270.601 

H8.797 

S7e.s8i 

Dim  nliuDpald 

32 

787  3SB 

dbii     ii«o    ua. 

looses 

1-M9fl 

108183 

»5.eis 

S80 

BT2 

4S.9e5 

IBS  BM 

76  993 

283  434 

Tlmr4.'orlini»ltigtilepO«lt 

528.397 

Otherllal>llltl«,.,. 

IS 

Ml.Otll 

3BS.02D 

Tot»l 

•7,014.303 

Sl.91S.7n2 

•I.a33,8M 

•10.326.900 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

The  early  colonists  of  Carolina  were  from  Great  Britain,  many  of 
them  of  the  better  class,  but  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  indace- 
ments  to  emigrate  were  so  strong  that  each  year  brought  new  advent- 
urers from  every  portion  of  Europe  and  even  from  far-off  China.  To 
some  of  the  emigrants  it  was  an  easy  mode  of  getting  rid  of  home  debts 
and  often  of  criminal  prosecutions.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  contributed  considerably  to  the  population  by  furnishing  ^ome 
of  the  best  families  to  the  new  colony.  Carolina  became  a  general  ren- 
dezvous of  French  Protestants.  About  the  same  time  quite  a  colony 
came  over  from  Germany.  The  Swiss  also  flocked  to  Carolina,  conse- 
quently the  population  of  the  new  colony  was  of  a  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter. The  early  colonists  found  themselves  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
enraged  Indians  who  had  been  inhumanly  treated  by  Spaniards  who 
had  come  over  from  Cuba  and  had  turned  loose  the  Cuban  blood- 
hounds upon  them,  tearing  to  pieces  women  and  children.  In  retalia- 
tion the  Indians  murdered  and  scalped  the  colonists.  The  pirates  from 
Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  also  committed  great  outrages  upon  the  col- 
onists. With  such  surroundings  an  almost  bankrupt  people  were  not  in 
condition  to  establish  a  bank.  The  irresponsible  State  government 
flooded  the  country  with  an  immense  amount  of  almost  worthless  cur- 
rency and  bills  of  credit  to  carry  on  the  Indian  and  Spanish  wars  and 
to  meet  the  other  exigencies  of  the  Colony. 

For  more  tlian  half  a  century  the  colonists  struggled  along  without 
a  chartered  bank.  Great  Britain  had  from  time  to  time  sent  to  the  col- 
ony several  cargoes  of  negroes  from  Africa  which  were  sold  into  slavery. 
These  were  employed  mainly  on  the  coast  and  sea  islands  in  the  culti- 
vation of  rice,  indigo  and  vegetables.  As  there  was  scarcely  any  sUver 
or  gold  coin,  the  purchase  of  the  negroes  had  to  be  paid  for  with  rice, 
indigo,  furs,  skins  and  the  like.  A  considerable  amount  of  coin  went 
to  pay  for  the  imported  slaves.  A  few  years  of  peace  enabled  the  plant- 
ers to  successfully  cultivate  rice,  indigo,  hemp  and  other  products,  with 
a  profitable  business  in  skins,  furs  and  fish. 

The  merchants  and  inhabitants  greatly  prospered.  There  was  a 
large  advance  in  the  price  of  real  estate  in  Charleston  and  on  the  islands 
around  the  city,  also  in  the  value  of  slaves,  which  had  become  an  arti- 
cle of  merchandise  saddled  upon  the  colony  by  the  mother  country. 

La^d  AJfD  Loan  Bank  of  the  Carolinas  Establishkd. 

It  was  believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  bank  would  stimulate 
trade  and  other  industries,  and  would  also  be  an  easy  mode  of  obtain- 
ing money  and  supporting  the  wants  of  the  State  government,  as  but  a 
small  income  wai<  derived  from  the  people  by  direct  taxation.  The  im- 
proved condition  of  things  in  the  Carolinas  suggested  the  feasibility  of 
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establishing  a  bank.  The  first  and  only  bank  organized  under  the  Pro- 
prietary Government  was  in  1712,  located  in  Charleston,  and  known  as 
the  Land  and  Loan  Bank  of  the  Carolinas,  with  a  perpetual  charter 
granted  by  the  State  Legislature  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  bills  to 
be  forever  the  legal  money  of  the  country.  Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  currency  was  issued  as  fast  as  it  could  be  printed  and  loaned 
out  at  ten  per  cent,  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  give  land  or 
other  satisfactory  security.  This  large  emission  of  bank  bills  doubled  the 
actual  value  of  land,  slaves  and  agricultural  products.  Bank  bills  became 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  Carolinas.  There  was  a  wide  difference 
between  the  current  bank  biUs  and  gold  and  silver  coin.  The  latter 
never  entered  into  circulation.  The  bank,  however,  with  all  of  its 
abuses  and  defects,  was  a  great  convenience  and  power  in  the  new, 
crude,  colony,  furnishing  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  current  money  re- 
ceivable for  all  dues,  State  and  personal.  The  bank  lasted  from  1712 
to  the  end  of  the  Royal  Government  in  1775,  a  period  of  sixty-three 
years.  It  was  a  great  help  to  the  people  in  building  up  the  Colony, 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Revolutionary  War. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Charleston  was  the 
most  important  shipping  port  on  the  American  Continent. 

The  eight  years'  war  of  the  Revolution  left  South  Carolina  in  a  de- 
moralized condition.  Political  anarchy  prevailed.  The  herculean  effort 
to  throw  off  the  British  yoke  led  her  people  to  endure  untold  sacrifices. 
Society  was  disorganized,  and  unusual  distress  prevailed  all  over  the 
State.  The  large  amount  of  State  and  private  debts  and  bank  cur- 
rency was  nearly  all  lost.  The  law  prohibited  suits  for  recovery  of 
debts.  Wlien  the  war  was  over.  South  Carolina  was  left  with  her  rich 
lands,  ejood  climate,  a  hardy  race  of  men,  with  the  profitable  staples 
of  cotton  and  rice  to  restore  their  v/asted  fortunes.  So  great  was  the  pol- 
itical disturbance,  it  required  nearly  ten  years  to  establish  a  stable  State 
povemnient.  Good  crops  stimulated  trade,  and  the  people  in  a  few 
years  felt  the  necessity  of  banking  facilities.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
State  govemnieiit  only  State  banks  were  chartered.  The  paper  money 
consisted  exclusively  of  the  notes  of  banks  organized  under  State  laws. 

Beginning  of  the  State  Banking  System. 

The  first  era  of  banking  in  the  new  State  of  South  Carolina  was  in 
1792  when  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina  was  chartered  by  the  State 
lA'gislature.  In  the  same  year  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  established  at  Charleston.     Five  banks  were  chartered,  viz. : 

Years.  Title  of  Bank.  Capital. 

1793 B*ink  of  South  Carolina $1,000,000 

1802 State  Itonk 1,000,000 

180U Union  Bank 1,000,000 

1810 Planters  and  Mechanics'  Bank 1,000,000 

1812 Bank  of  the  State I,0n0,0a) 


Total $5,000,000 
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These  banks  were  all  located  in  Charleston,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  The  banks  were  ably  and  honestly 
managed  by  the  best  merchants  and  bankers  of  Charleston.  Of  the 
large  amount  of  money  deposited  in  those  banks  and  the  vast  issues  of 
currency,  not  a  dollar  was  lost  until  the  Civil  War  of  1861. 

The  Bank  of  South  Carolixa. 

About  1804  the  Legislature  subscribed  $300,000  to  the  bank  caUed 
the  State  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  but  subsequently,  in  1812,  to  relieve 
the  financial  distress  then  prevailing  the  Legislature  chartered  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  This  bank  was  to  receive  on  deposit 
all  stocks  and  bonds  and  unexpended  cash  and  all  taxes  collected  in 
future.  The  title  was  vested  in  the  President  and  directors,  and  the 
faith  of  the  State  was  pledged  to  support  the  bank  and  make  good  all 
losses.  The  institution  had  power  to  make  loans  on  both  real  and  per- 
sonal security  at  seven  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  advance,  the  loans 
to  be  renewable  for  periods  up  to  ten  years.  The  bank  was  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  State  debt,  and  its  charter  was  to  run  until  1836.  The 
bank  realized  upon  the  assets  turned  over  by  the  State,  and  its  effective 
capital  was  in  1819  $1,372,500.  In  1830  the  charter  was  renewed  until 
1856.  In  1830  its  available  assets  were  $3,768,292,  and  at  this  time  it 
had  paid  $215,000  of  the  principal  of  the  Stat^  debt,  which,  however, 
had  been  largely  increased  by  means  advanced  by  the  State  for  internal 
improvements. 

In  1834,  by  the  apparently  brilliant  prospects  opened  by  the  com- 
pletion of  railroads  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  the  Legislature 
was  induced  to  charter  the  Charleston,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  RaQ- 
road  Company,  with  a  capital  Umited  to  $36,000,000.  The  State  took 
$800,000  in  stock,  and  advanced  $200,000  in  cash,  and  endorsed  the 
bonds  of  the  company  for  $2,000,000.  In  1838  a  great  part  of  the  city 
of  Charleston  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  called,  which  authorized  the  Bank  of  the  State  to  negotiate 
a  loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers,  and  the 
bank  obtained  the  money  in  England.  In  1852  the  charter  was  ex- 
tended until  1871.  The  Civil  War  did  not  destroy  the  bank  and  in  1867 
it  still  held  a  large  amount  of  aiiisets,  some  of  which  had  been  rendered 
of  doubtful  value,  belonging  to  tbe  State.  In  1868  the  first  Republican 
(or  negro)  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  close  the  bank,  and  in  1870  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Receivers. 

In  1820  there  were  five  banks  in  the  State :  The  Bank  of  South  Car- 
olina, chartered  in  1792  with  capital  of  $1,000,000;  the  State  Bank  of 
South  Carolina,  chartered  in  1802,  with  capital  of  $1,000,000;  the  Union 
Bank  and  the  Planters'  Bank,  both  chartered  in  1810,  and  each  having 
a  capital  of  $1,0C0,000;  and  finally  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South 
(Carolina,  having  at  that  time  a  capital  of  $1,123,157.  This  last  bank 
was  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  State.    It  received  all  taxes,  paid  all  demands, 
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negotiated  all  loans  and  received  all  the  assets  of  the  State.  There 
were  in  South  Carolina,  as  in  other  States,  two  opinions  about  the  ex- 
pediency of  conducting  all  the  financial  operations  of  the  State  through 
an  institution  of  this  kind.  No  objection,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  its  constitutionality  before  the  courts.  The  views  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  institution  are  indicated  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Governor  Seabury's  message  in  1849 : 

''  The  BaDk  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  a  dangeroos  institution,  anti-Re- 
publican in  itji  character  and  tendency,  and  the  evils  inevitably  arising  from  the  on- 
ncction  of  a  monied  corporation  and  the  State  increase  and  ramify  the  longer  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  former  are  extended.  The  political  history  of  Sonth  Car- 
olina has  so  long  presented  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  its  constituted  authorities  per- 
tinaciously upholding  a  State  corporation,  while  it  denounced  any  union  between  a 
bank  and  the  Federal  Government,  I  also  desire  in  this  place  to  express  my  settled 
conviction  that  the  Bank  of  the  State  was  founded  on  a  false  and  pernicious  principle; 
that  to  grant  to  the  members  of  a  community  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  rural  pur- 
suits unusual  facilities  for  commanding  money,  is  to  inflict  on  them  and  their  pos- 
terity an  unmitigated  evil." 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  in  a  work  on  South  Carolina  recently 
published  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  f  oUowing  summing  up 
of  the  history  of  the  bank.  Speaking  of  the  closing  of  the  bank  in 
1870,  the  authors  of  the  work  remark: 

"  Thus  passed  away  a  powerful  institution,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century 
had  exercised  exclusive  control  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  State.  Its  friends  claimed 
that  it  had  saved,  consolidated  and  made  profitable  the  funds  of  the  State,  that  it  had 
furnished  relief  to  many  citizens  and  added  to  the  greneral  revenues  of  the  State,  im- 
proving and  developing  the  towns  of  the  interior.  Its  profits  were  employed  in  pay- 
ing the  interest  and  in  reducing  the  principal  of  the  public  debt.  It  preserved  its 
capital  entire  and  its  funds  safe,  maintaining  the  character  and  the  credit  of  the  State 
in  Europe  and  at  home  without  blot  or  suspense.  Its  most  violent  opponents  ad- 
mitted the  ability  and  integrity  displayed  in  its  management,  and  declared  that  the 
abiding  confidence  of  the  people  in  it  was  a  high  but  dangerous  compliment  to  the 
purity  of  the  public  characters  of  the  State.'' 

The  constitutionality  of  the  paper  issues  of  the  Bank  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  can  not  be  questioned  after  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Briscoe  vs.  The  Bank  qf  the  Com- 
monwealth  qf  Kentucky ;  but  this  question  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  raised  in  South  Carolina. 

Notable  Banks  and  Bankers  of  the  State. 

Among  the  public  men  of  South  Carolina  as  legislator  and  banker, 
none  was  better  known  than  Langdon  Cheves,  Judge  of  the  South  Car- 
olina Supreme  Court,  member  of  Congress,  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
President  of  the  United  States  Bank.  During  his  presidency  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  a  branch  bank  was  in  successful  operation  in 
Charleston,  which  did  a  profitable  business  in  sterling  and  domestic  ex- 
change.    Mr.  Cheves'  father  lost  everything  by  the  war.     He  appren- 
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ticed  his  son,  Langdon,  when  only  ten  years  of  a^  to  a  shipping  mer- 
chant in  Charleston. 

The  large  and  wealthy  private  banking  house  of  James  Adger  & 
Co.,  correspondents  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  London, 
did  an  extensive  and  successful  business  in  sterling  and  domestic  ex- 
change. It  was  for  half  a  century  the  leading  private  banking  house 
in  South  Carolina.  James  Adger,  the  senior  partner  of  the  fimt,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  business  men  that  Charleston  ever  had. 
From  a  small  beginning  he  amassed  a  large  fortune;  his  three  sons 
were  his  partners. 

At  the  close  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States  there  arose 
the  necessity  of  a  bank  with  a  large  capital  to  take  its  place.  The  old 
banks  in  Charleston  had  not  accustomed  themselves  to  handling,  to  any 
extent,  foreign  exchange :  they  were  very  conservative  in  their  business. 
The  great  staples  for  Carolina  of  cotton  and  rice  were  chiefly  sold  for 
foreign  exchange. 

The  Bank  of  Chahlbston  Chartered. 

About  this  time  Henry  Gourdin  was  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
and  bankers  in  Charleston.  It  was  mainly  through  his  influence  that 
the  Bank  of  Charleston  was  established.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
Union  Bank,  of  which  Henry  Ravenel  was  President.  In  1834  B(r. 
Gourdin  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 

It  was  not  known  generally  that  a  charter  for  a  bank  was  to  be  ap- 
plied for.  There  was  great  opposition  to  creating  a  new  bank.  Judge 
Colcock,  then  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  State,  was  violently  op- 
posed to  chartering  a  bank  with  the  proposed  large  capital.  He  con- 
tended that  it  would  destroy  the  old  banks  and  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  banking  business  of  Charleston  and  of  the  State ;  he  proposed  to 
increase  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State.  As  that  bank  was  fast 
falling  into  the  hands  of  ring  politicians,  the  proposition  was  rejected, 
and  the  Bank  of  Charleston  was  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000. 
The  petitioners  for  its  charter  were  Ker  Boyce,  L.  M.  Wiley,  H.  W. 
Conner,  Robt.  Y.  Hayne  and  Henry  Gourdin,  all  leading  merchants 
and  bankers  of  Charleston.  They  bought  the  United  States  Bank 
building  on  Broad  street  and  began  business  in  1835  with  G^n.  James 
Hamilton  as  President  and  Arthur  Rose  as  Cashier.  With  such  offi- 
cers and  a  strong  board  of  directors,  the  Bank  of  Charleston  revolu- 
tionized the  banking  business  in  South  Carolina.  A  close  alliance  was 
made  with  the  Bank  of  Liverpool,  the  relations  of  the  two  banks  be- 
coming most  intimate  and  confidential.  In  a  few  years  the  Bank  of 
Charleston  ranked  in  commercial  circles  of  Europe  among  the  fore- 
most institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Samuel  Smith 
was  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  liiverpool  at  that  time.  The  Bank  of 
Charleston  succeeded  to  the  large  business  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  its  large  capital  and  good  management,  the 
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bank  enabled  the  merchants  to  build  up  the  jobbing  trade  of  Charles- 
ton, which  soon  extended  to  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States ;  the  ship- 
ping business  also  greatly  increased. 

When  the  war  began  in  1861  the  Bank  of  Charleston  was  on  the 
high  road  of  success.  Its  bills  passed  currently  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Alas  !  War  leaves  nothing  but  ruin  in  its  ravages.  The  Bank 
of  Charleston  paid  all  of  its  depositors  and  bill  holders  in  full,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  banks  in  the  South  that  survived  the  war.  In  1872 
it  reorganized  as  the  Bank  of  Charleston  National  Banking  Association, 
and  although  it  has  not  a  capital  of  three  million  dollars  now,  yet  it 
ranks  in  credit  and  usefulness  with  any  bank  in  the  South.  Only 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  bank  reports  were  published  in  this  State 
untU  after  the  panic  of  1837. 

In  1812  there  were  Ave  State  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  .of  95,- 
000,000,  which  was  increased  to  $8,800,000  in  1835  by  the  organization 
of  the  Bank  of  Charleston,  with  $3,000,000  capital,  and  the  South- 
western Railroad  Bank,  with  $800,000  capital.  All  these  banks  were 
located  in  Charleston.  In  1839  there  were  twelve  banks,  with  $11,600,- 
000  capital,  $5,000,000  in  cu-culation,  and  $2,500,000  deposits,  and  by 
1859  the  capital  had  increased  to  $15,000,000,  the  circulation  to  $12,- 
000,000  and  the  deposits  to  $5,250,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  in  1861  there  were  twenty-two  State 
banks  in  South  Carolina,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $18,000,000; 
circulation,  $10,000,000;  deposits,  $12,000,000.  The  banks  were  so 
carefully  and  successfully  managed  that  there  had  not  been  a  failure 
of  a  bank  in  South  Carolina  since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
in  1783. 

Early  in  the  War  of  1861  C.  G.  Memminger,  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
federate Treasury,  a  Charleston  banker,  called  upon  the  banks  for  $10,- 
000,000  of  their  bills,  which  were  to  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  Confed- 
erate notes  could  be  printed.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  a  director 
in  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  the  first  bank  that  was  chartered  after 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  by  the  State  Liegislature.  He  told  Mr.  Bimie, 
the  Pivsident,  that  if  the  request  was  granted  it  would  break  all  the 
banks,  as  the  bills  of  the  banks,  which  were  considered  better  than 
Confederate  notes,  would  be  hoarded.  A  majority  of  the  directors, 
however,  voted  for  the  issue,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
banks. 

Soundness  of  the  Statk  Banks. 

The  State  bank  system  in  tho  Southern  States  before  the  war  was 
popular  and  as  perfect  as  anything  could  be  outside  of  National  banks. 
The  laws  regulating  banks  in  South  Carolina  gave  satisfaction  through- 
out the  country,  affording  as  they  did  a  sound  currency  and  ample  ac- 
commodation to  the  people.  A  Bank  of  Charleston  note  was  current 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  even  circulated  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
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tintffit  of  Earope.  Bank  capital  in  Sooth  Carolina  was  exempt  firom 
iMMXUm  hy  Btate  or  municipal  aathoiities.  This  enabled  them  to  de- 
elare  Mttinfactory  dividends  and  make  loans  at  low  rates  of  interat. 
The  majority  of  the  banks  in  South  Carolina  were  located  in  Charlee- 
tofi.    They  were  banks  of  issue  and  all  specie-paying. 

Dkhtkijction  Wrought  by  thb  Civii,  Wab. 

The  disastrous  war  of  1861-65  was  a  political  earthquake  that  ahook 
the  Southern  States  from  center  to  circumference,  resulting  in  loss  of 
lives  and  property  beyond  computation.  The  slaves  alone  of  the  South 
repremuiU^d  a  money  value  of  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  As 
many  more  millions  in  currency,  bank  capital,  bonds  and  misoeUaneons 
debts  wore  destroyed  by  the  surrender  of  Lee.  In  1861  a  terrible  fire 
swept  over  Cliar lesion  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  rivers,  and  destroyed  six 
million  dollars'  worth  of  property.  Columbia,  the  State  capital,  was 
literally  destroyed  by  Are  in  1865  when  Sherman's  army  visited  thateity. 

As  tJie  war  began  in  Charleston  her  trade  and  commerce  were  the 
first  to  sulTer  its  effects,  from  which  it  has  never  fully  recovered.  When 
the  (confederate  authorities  evacuated  Charleston  in  1865,  a  small  force 
of  mounted  nien  was  left  to  bum  the  cotton,  gunboats,  proTisioos  and 
other  (conftHlerate  property.  The  burning  of  the  cotton  at  the  North- 
eastern deix)t  resulted  in  a  terrible  calamity.  A  large  quantity  of  pow- 
der was  stored  there  which  ignited  and  blew  up  the  depot,  burying  in 
tlie  ruins  two  hundred  men,  women  and  children  who  were  at  the  depot 
to  get  the  provisions  stored  there.  The  fire  spread  across  the  city,  de- 
stroying millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  The  shelling  from  the 
FVdertU  gunboats  prevented  any  one  living  below  Calhoun  street.  In 
this  crisis  the  mayor  appointed  Aldermen  (George  W.  Williams  and  W. 
H.  iiilliland  to  be  the  bearer  to  Morris  Island  of  the  following 
nieatlon. 


^i(— Th«'  mitiiAn'  sutht>ntM«  ot  the  Confvdfffmte  dutes  hsTv  erMvatad  tkli  city 
I  lisw  muAliMxl  to  ciiK>Tv«*  Isw  and  pKtJwrre  order  until  joq  take 
au^y  think  been.  Verr  iwpecCfoUy.  5xmr  obedknt 

OLUtLBS  Ma 
i^iAiUJMrux,  S^  O^  fyhraaiT  IT.  ISKk"* 


Tbe  akleraieii  met  i^eneral  Bennett  and  d^Hvered  ibe 
The  i^^rvky^  of  the  Federal  tnx^ps  were  Mtcoied  in  e 
li^Mt  in  Tark>a»  part»  i^  the  cttr.     Pn>visioik$  <pc»t^  wvee  aav^ 
tW  tame«  u>  fv^  :^\vXX^  F^^^P^^  whitw  and  Madck  lor  k>«r 

A*  jcti»  a$  the  war  wa*  over,  tbe  ftmi  of  i»ea  W.  ^ 
i«         d  ba$uM«»v  and  without  delay  «recf«d  tfW«m  laife 
s  in  tbe  borut  d»stTifrt»  fx^v  tbe  j^oragw  of  <«tKm. 
n^  at  a  <\v<  i^  ♦l^.WvXV      Tber  leibiuk  iW  C 
I       that  ^Tv  escpk>Tmect  to  :K^^  aw«  a»i  a  laif^ 
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lished  the  banking  house  which  at  onoe  made  arrangements  with 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York,  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  of  London,  Bank 
of  Liverpool  and  Drexel,  Harjes  &  Co.,  Paris,  to  handle  their  sterling 
exchange,  which  amounted  to  five  million  dollars  per  annum.  They 
also  did  a  large  business  in  domestic  exchange.  So  carefully  was  busi- 
ness done  in  Charleston  that  of  the  large  amount  of  sterling  exchange 
bought  there  was  not  a  dollar  lost. 

Soon  after  the  war,  cotton,  which  was  the  great  Southern  staple, 
was  shipped  to  Charleston  and  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  pound.  This 
stimulated  trade  and  created  a  heavy  demand  for  currency.  This  was 
needed  to  move  the  cotton.  Only  National  banks  could  furnish  cur- 
rency. Gtoo.  W.  Williams  &  Co.  decided  to  establish  a  National  bank 
with  a  capital  of  9500,000.  They  had  bought  sterling  exchange  in  1861 
with  Confederate  money  at  103,  and  sold  it  in  1865  at  225.  Their  New 
York  bankers  sold  six  hundred  thousand  sterling  exchange  for  them 
and  invested  in  Gk>vemment  seven  per  cent,  bonds  at  less  than  par. 

As  there  was  not  a  bank  in  South  Carolina,  G^eo.  W.  Williams  & 
Co.  arranged  at  Washington  to  establish  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Charleston  with  a  capital  of  $500,000;  their  senior  partner  was  to  be 
President.  There  was,  however  such  a  demand  for  his  time  and 
services  in  the  mercantile  business  that  he  could  not  accept  the  office, 
but  became  Vice-President.     It  has  been  a  most  successful  institution. 

In  December,  1865,  the  People^s  National  Bank  was  chartered  with 
a  capital  of  $500,000  afterwards  increased  to  $1,000,000. 

In  1872  the  Bank  of  Charleston  was  reorganized  as  the  Bank  of 
Charleston  National  Banking  Association,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000.  The 
capital  has  been  reduced  to  $300,000,  bat  the  bank  still  has  the  largest 
capital  and  business  of  any  bank  in  the  State.  The  three  National 
banks  in  Charleston  have  all  been  successful 

In  1875,  ten  years  after  the  war,  there  were  three  National  banks  in 
Charleston  with  combined  capital  of  $2,100,000  and  a  few  old  State 
banks  winding  up,  not  having  capital  enough  to  continue  business. 
The  capital  of  now  State  banks  chartered  from  1865  to  1875  was  less 
than  one  million  dollars.  In  1885  there  was  a  great  dispoeition  in 
nearly  every  little  town  in  South  Carolina  to  establish  one  or  more 
State  banks,  generally  called  Savings  banks,  but  they  all  had  capital 
more  or  less,  and  in  some  instances  less  than  more.  The  depositors  re- 
ceived a  fair  rate  of  interest.  In  consequence  of  the  excessive  taxation 
and  the  large  increase  of  State  banks,  the  three  National  banks  of 
Charleston  reduced  their  capital  from  $2,100,000  to  $750,000.  Quite  a 
number  of  National  banks  in  the  interior  have  gone  into  the  State  bank 
system. 

In  1874  Geo.  W.  Williams  &  Co.  established  the  Carolina  Savings 
Bank  at  Charleston  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000. 

The  low  rate  of  interest  on  Gk)vemment  bonds  is  causing  a  reduction 
of  National  banks.     After  the  premium  paid,  they  will  not  yield  more 
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than  2i  i>er  cent,  interest.  The  constantly  increasmg  number  of  trust 
companies  are  also  serious  rivals  of  the  banks. 

South  CaroUna  has  for  the  past  100  years  been  distinguished  for 
sound  banking.  As  has  been  stated,  from  1783  to  1861  there  was  not 
the  failure  of  a  bank  chartered  by  the  State.  From  1865  to  1898  there 
have  been  comparatively  few  bank  failares.  Perhaps  no  State  in  the 
Union  has  a  better  record  for  sound  banking. 

In  1898  the  sixteen  National  institutions  had  an  aggregate  capital  of 
tl, 943, 000,  and  the  eighty-seven  State  banks  (including  Savings  banks) 
a  capital  of  $3,501,000.  The  surplus  of  these  banks  was  (2,668,000,  and 
the  deposits  (26,335,150.  Fourteen  of  the  State  banks  and  three  of  the 
National  banks  were  located  in  Charleston. 

State  Banks, 


YBAB8. 


1886*.... 

1840 

1846*.... 

1850 

1856 

1861 

1871 

1876 

1881 

1885 

1891 

1897 


No.  of 
banks. 


Loans  and 
diicounts. 


4 

14 

11 

14 

10 

20 

8 

6 

2 

6 

19 

17 


$3,886,441 
18,347,002 
14,440,112 
20,601,137 
23.149,098 
22,230,759 

996,088 

457.633 

1,710,779 

3.049,089 

2.263,313 


Specie. 


Capital 
stock. 


C(re%UaHcn. 


$754,219 
1,847.498 
1.864,999 
1,711,902 
1,283.284 
1.628,336 


$2,288,030 

11,584,355 

11.065,668 

13,139,571 

16,603,253 

14,952.486 

2,800.000 

585,783 

140,000 

500.000 

1.342.948 

917,700 


$2,156,318 
4.439.404 
4.306.991 
8,741,766 
6.739,628 
6.089.036 


$1,600,956 
2.279.218 
1,772,498 
S.S22.139 
2.871.095 
3.834,037 


899.903 

811.951 

2.341.354 

1.737,764 

1,251.674 


*  In  complete. 


National  Banks. 
Figures  are  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


YEARS. 

2 

Loans  and 
discounts. 

U.  S. 
bonds. 

$144 

Cash  and 
cash  items. 

Capital. 
$500 

Surplus. 
,        92 

I'iidi- 

tided 

prq/lts. 

OmI. 

ststnding 

eireula- 

tion. 

Indi. 

vidmsU 
dsp^sOs. 

1866. ... 

$732 

$399 

$82 

$83 

$823 

1870.  .. 

3 

1.829 

375 

437 

1.081 

121 

79 

338 

961 

1873... 

12 

4.044 

2,425 

372 

3.108 

339 
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The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  had  an  experience  in  banking  embrac- 
ing a  period  of  half  a  century  and  has  passed  through  numerous  wars 
and  panics.  He  has  never  found  it  more  difficult  to  use  money  profit- 
ably than  at  this  time.  The  Savings  banks  have  found  it  necessary  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  paid  depositors  to  three  per  cent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  in  making  satisfactory  investments  and  loans. 
Rates  of  interest  on  approved  securities  generally  approximate  to  those 
paid  by  the  Government. 


OEOBOIA. 


Great  Britain  had  denied  to  the  Colonies  the  right  to  emit  bills  of 
credit,  but  after  hostilities  began  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country  the  business  of  the  Colony  was  conducted  with  an  issue  of  colon- 
ial currency  approximating  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  was  legal 
tender  for  all  public  and  private  debts.  This  currency  disappeared,  and 
so  far  as  known  no  portion  of  it  was  redeemed.  It  doubtless  was  pre- 
served by  hopeful  holders  as  some  are  yet  treasuring  the  Confederate 
bonds  and  the  issues  of  State  currency  by  some  of  the  cotton  States, 
which  were  payable  **six  months  after  a  treaty  of  peace  shall  have 
been  ratified  between  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate  States." 

Bills  op  Credit  Emitted  by  the  State. 

Bills  of  credit  were  largely  emitted  by  the  State  of  Georgia  during 
the  Revolutionary  period,  and  the  poorly  fed  soldiers  of  the  Revolution 
were  paid  in  this  currency,  as  their  descendants  were  paid  in  money  of 
like  currency  in  the  sixties.  After  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
Georgia  redeemed  the  war  issue  of  colonial  currency  with  a  new  issue 
of  paper  currency  at  the  ratio  of  one  to  one  thousand.  When  one  con- 
siders the  amount  of  the  original  that  must  have  been  lost,  destroyed, 
and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  proportion  of  redemption 
was  even  greater  than  a  discount  of  999  per  centum.  This  new  cur- 
rency, however,  answered  the  purpose  of  money,  was  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, gave  credit  and  enabled  the  pioneers  to  erect  a  State  and  build 
up  values  that  would  endure  when  the  stimulus  to  exertion  had  ceased 
to  be  worth  the  paper  upon  which  the  delusive  promises  to  pay  had 
been  printed. 

On  May  4,  1778,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  authorized  an  issue  of 
legal- tender  paper  of  more  value  than  the  class  of  paper  previously 
issued.  The  amount  was  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  or  £50,000, 
pledging  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  for  redemption. 

The  notes  were  further  secured  by  lands  acquired  by  the  State.  Most 
of  these  bills  were  redeemed,  some  of  them  as  late  as  the  thirties.  Tliis 
circulation  was  a  great  relief  to  a  struggling  people,  and  more  confi- 
dence was  reposed  in  those  bilJs  than  in  any  previous  currency  in  circula- 
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tioQ  in  the  history  of  the  Colony.  It  would  be  difflcolt  to  obtain  many 
genuine  bills  of  the  currency  circulating  in  Gtoorgia  in  the  year  1778, 
but  the  following  is  a  sample  of  one  of  these  unredeemed  bills  of  what 
was  known  as  the  ** rattlesnake  issue."  It  is  printed  on  rough  pi^wr, 
being  three  and  one-eighth  inches  by  six  inches. 

Ten  years  after  the  emission  of  this  bill  the  Federal  Constitntioii 
provided  against  the  issue  of  bank  bills  by  the  States,  and  Georgia  lived 
up  to  the  inhibition  until  January,  1862,  during  the  Civil  War,  when, 
as  wiU  be  seen  further  on,  she  again  resorted  to  an  emission  and  eirou- 
lation  of  State  currency. 

Until  1810  the  banking  transactions  in  Gtoorgia  were  all  throogji 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  the  State  escaped 
the  evils  that  many  other  States  experienced  by  chartered  banks  with 
large  volumes  of  currency  emitted  by  them.  In  escaping  the  after- 
math of  repudiation  and  worthless  paper,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
the  progress  of  the  State  was  not  particularly  noticeable.  While  other 
States  were  building  cities,  promoting  manufacturing  industries  and 
building  roads  and  canals,  Georgia  made  no  material  progitMs  for  the 
decade  ending  1810,  beyond  the  stage  coach  and  the  wagon. 

As  dissatirfaction  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  grew,  there 
was  also  enkindled  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  banks  that  would  be  free 
from  Federal  supervision  and  control. 

Banks  Chartered  Undbr  State  Laws. 

Anticipating,  by  three  years,  refusal  of  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  number  of  prominent  mefehanU, 
planters,  professional  men  and  tradesmen  of  Savannah,  Ga.^  in  1807 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  a  charter  for  the  Planters'  Bank.  The 
charter,  however,  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  majority  of  the 
projectors,  and  an  organization  was  not  then  effected.  The  city  of  Au- 
gusta, on  the  Savannah  River,  was  then,  and  for  forty  yean  later,  a 
decided  rival  of  Savannah,  and  the  project  of  a  bank  was  taken  up, 
culminating  in  December,  1810,  by  the  Legislature  chartering  the  Bank 
of  Augusta,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  which  capital  was  twice  increased 
thereafter,  until  in  1826  its  capital  stock  was  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  the  State  of  Georgia  had  reserved  stock  to 
the  amount  of  1200,000,  and  ten  years  ago  the  State  Treasurer  was  in- 
structed to  cease  to  carry  on  his  books  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Au- 
gusta as  live  assets,  thus  wiping  out  $80,000. 

The  Savannah  projectors  obtained  a  new  charter  for  the  Planters* 
Bank  in  1810,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  one  million  doUars, 
one- tenth  of  which,  or  1,000  shares,  was  reserved  to  the  State. 

For  five  years  the  Bank  of  Augusta  and  the  Planters'  Bank,  of  Savan- 
nah, were  the  only  chartered  banking  institutions  in  the  State,  but  the 
State  was  infested  with  all  sorts  of  bills  of  credit,  issued  by  individuals, 
partnerships  and  associations  of  various  kinds,  demoralizing  in  tendency 
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and  calculated  to  impair  the  general  scope  of  the  chartered  banks.  It 
was  sought  to  correct  the  abuse,  if  not  wholly  to  destroy  it,  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  in  1815,  for  at  that  session  a  tax  of  eight  per  cent,  was 
laid  upon  all  bills  issued  by  other  than  chartered  banks,  and  for  all 
subsequent  issues  of  the  kind  a  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  was  laid.  The 
act  required  the  emitters  of  such  bills  to  make  returns  under  a  penalty 
of  $500. 

During  this  period  of  1810-15,  while  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  in  progress,  specie  payments  had  been  suspended,  and  the 
issue  of  small  bills  had  tended  to  the  withdrawal  of  coin  and  subsidi- 
ary coinage.  But,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  charters  of  the  banks 
then  doing  business  in  the  State,  to- wit :  the  Bank  of  Augusta  and  the 
Planters^  Bank,  of  Savannah,  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  fre- 
quent, and  by  them  and  other  chartered  banks  later  on  during  their 
existence,  but  in  every  instance  Legislatures  passed  enabling  acts,  and 
no  bank  ever  lost  a  charter,  the  Legislature  invariably  coming  to  the 
relief  of  the  banks.  In  1857,  and  again  in  1860,  when  the  Legislature  had 
legalized  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  the  Gk>vemor  had  in- 
terposed vetoes  in  each  instance,  the  bills  were  passed  over  his  veto. 

December  16,  1815,  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  of  Savannah, 
was  incorx)orated  with  a  capital  stock  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
($1,500,000),  of  which  the  State  reserved  six  thousand  shares,  or  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  nearly  one-half,  and  one  year  later  the  Bank 
of  Darien,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one  million  dollars,  was  chartered,  the 
State  taking  one-half. 

Organization  of  a  Bank  by  the  State. 

The  State  of  Georgia  in  1828  evolved  out  of  its  holdings  in  these 
four  banks,  the  idea  of  a  central  bank,  without  capitalization  other 
than  the  shares  it  owned  in  the  four  banks  it  had  chartered,  and  the 
bonds,  notes  and  other  instruments  of  indebtedness  due  the  State,  to 
which  it  added  moneys  then  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  moneys  that 
might  accrue  to  the  State  from  all  other  sources.  The  professed  object 
of  the  bank  was  to  loan  money  to  the  people;  the  real  object  was  to 
evade  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that  prohibited  the  emission  of 
bills  by  the  State.  This  prodigy  was  known  as  the  Central  Bank,  and 
was  located  at  Mil  ledge  vihe,  then  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  continued 
in  active  operation  until  1842,  but  it  required  fourteen  years  thereafter 
to  collect  its  assets.  For  many  years  the  profits  of  the  Central  Bank 
enabled  the  State  to  conduct  its  internal  affairs  without  laying  taxes,  and 
for  a  portion  of  the  time,  taxes,  when  imposed,  were  nominal;  but 
this  appearance  of  prosperity  was  fictitious.  Its  stock  in  the  four 
bani\s  mentioned  had  to  be  disposed  of,  loans  were  resorted  to,  and 
eventually  the  State  had  to  issue  bonds  to  redeem  its  outstanding 
bills.  One  of  the  dominant  and  anticipated  popular  features  of  the 
Ontral  Bank  was  to  make  loans  to  the  people  of  the  various  sections 
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of  the  State,  but  complaints  were  numerous  of  inequality  and  favorit- 
ism in  the  placing  of  loans,  which  did  much  to  contribute  to  the  unpop- 
ularity of  the  Central  Bank. 

Operations  op  the  Branch  Bank  op  the  United  States. 

Going  back  to  1816  the  chartering  of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  the  signal  for  the  re-establishment  of  one  of  its  many 
branches  at  Savannah.  Congress  had  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  from  February  20,  1817,  after  a  seven - 
years^  suspension.  The  chartered  banks  of  Georgia  no  doubt  came  as 
near  compliance  with  the  law  as  did  the  banks  of  most  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  but  all  sorts  of  evasions  were  resorted  to  and  the 
local  banks  were  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  United  States  Bank,  the 
latter  seeking  to  compel  specie  payment,  and  the  former  as  persistently 
availing  themselves  of  every  tactful  scheme,  subterfuge  and  device  to 
avoid  paying  out  specie.  Bills  of  the  chartered  banks  were  protested,  but 
as  the  local  sentiment  was  with  the  home  banks,  it  was  difficult  and  often 
impossible  to  retain  counsel  to  press  the  claims  of  the  Federal  bank. 
The  Legislature  was  finally  invoked  by  the  chartered  banks,  and  in  1820 
that  body  repealed  so  much  of  the  law  providing  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  so  that  it  would  not  apply  to  a  refusal  of  specie  to  the 
United  States  Bank  by  the  chartered  banks  of  the  State;  a  year  later 
further  legislajtion  was  had  that  voided  the  interest  upon  the  bills  of 
the  chartered  banks  held  by  the  Federal  bank  for  refusal  of  specie. 
This  was  repealed  in  1824,  but  as  hostilities  were  renewed  betwe«i  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  chartered  banks,  the  law  was  re-en- 
acted two  years  later. 

From  1815  down  to  1835  a  number  of  banks  were  chartered,  meet  of 
which  had  small  capital,  but  all  had  the  privilege  of  issuing  bills  to 
three  times  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock.  Between  the  depressing 
years  1833  to  1840  most  of  these  banks  disappeared,  to  the  general  sor- 
row of  their  depositors  and  holders  of  their  bills  of  credit;  among  the 
general  wreck  were  some  of  the  more  pretentious  banks,  such  as  the 
Darien  Bank,  with  its  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  $3,000,000  in  bills,  and 
the  Merchants  and  Planters'  Bank,  of  Augusta,  with  a  capital  of  $300.- 
000  and  nearly  $1,000,000  of  outstanding  currency,  whose  charter  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  recommended  in  1833,  should  be  forfeited,  as 
the  bank  had  been  illegally  organized,  and  had  conducted*  its  business 
illegally  from  the  time  it  had  obtained  its  charter  in  1827.  For  four 
preceding  years  legislative  committees  had  made  the  most  glowing  re- 
ports of  it,  recommending  it  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  to  the 
Legislature. 

The  banks  that  did  most  for  internal  improvements  and  the  mate- 
rial progress  of  Georgia  were  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Com- 
pany, of  Augusta,  and  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  of 
Savannah.     They  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  State,  and  weathered  all 
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financial  storms,  even  rising  superior  to  the  depression  and  ravages  of 
war,  and  meeting  all  their  obligations,  including  their  outstanding  cur- 
rency. To  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  was  due  the 
construction  of  the  first  railroad  in  Georgia,  which  wafl  from  Augusta  to 
Athens,  via  Union  Centre,  and  under  its  auspices  the  first  railroad  con- 
struction in  the  State  was  along  this  line,  since  that  early  period  being 
extended  to  Atlanta,  not  then  a  settlement,  but  now  the  principal  city 
of  the  State. 

The  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  first  obtained  a  charter 
December  20,  1833,  as  the  Central  Railroad  and  Canal  Company,  of 
Georgia,  tending  that  under  this  charter  it  was  not  desirable  to  build 
a  canal,  as  the  railroad  era  had  begun,  and  raih*oad8  were  no  longer 
experimental,  an  amended  charter  was  obtained  December  14,  1835, 
from  the  Legislature  for  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company, 
of  Georgia,  and  incorporating  in  the  charter  the  privileges  of  doing  a 
banking  business.  The  pioneers  in  this  incorporation  were  W.  W.  Gor- 
don, a  lawyer.  Mayor  of  the  city  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act ;  he  was  the  father  of  Gen.  W.  W. 
Gk)rdon,  now  residing  at  Savannah ;  Thos.  Purse,  a  merchant,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Savannah,  afterwards  State  Senator  and 
Mayor  of  the  city,  and  father  of  Capt.  Daniel  G.  Parse,  President  of  the 
Savannah  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Gordon  was  the  first  President  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Thos.  Purse,  first  Superintendent  of  the  road,  under  whose  su- 
perintendency  it  was  constructed.  Mr.  Gordon  died  before  the  road  was 
completed ;  Mr.  Purse  survived  the  war.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
time-table  as  applied  to  roads,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
bank  directors,  both  he  and  Mr.  Gordon  being  members  of  the  first 
board  of  directors.  Mr.  Purse  was  the  originator  of  the  banking  idea, 
which  was  not  looked  upon  so  favorably  by  Mr.  Gordon  at  the  time  the 
enterprise  was  projected. 

The  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  of  Georgia,  had  an 
authorized  capital  of  three  million  dollars,  one-half  of  which  it  wsfl 
permitted  to  use  for  banking  purposes.  The  project  had  the  material 
support  of  the  local  banks,  for  when  the  city  of  Savannah  subscribed 
for  ifoOO,  000  of  the  stock,  the  Planters'  Bank  tendered  a  loan  of  ^0, 000, 
the  Bunk  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (50,000,  and  the  Marine  and  Fire 
Insurance  Bank  $25,000,  all  without  interest,  to  enable  the  city  to  meet 
the  first  installment  that  was  required  of  it  as  a  stockholder  when  en- 
tering its  subscription.  Out  of  this  joint  railroad  and  banking  institu- 
tion has  grown  the  extensive  system  of  railroads  from  Savannah  to  and 
through  the  interior. 

Ttio  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  rehabilitated  its  de- 
vjistated  lines  after  the  war,  met  all  its  obligations,  and  until  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  found  its  way  into  Wall  Street,  a  bond  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  of  Georgia,  was  considered  to  be 
as  good  as  a  bond  of  tlie  United  States. 

37 
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The  baDkiDg  feature  of  the  corporation  has  not  been  exercised  for 
the  past  four  years,  but  all  its  obligations  were  fully  met  before  it 
ceased  to  exercise  that  privilege  of  its  charter,  the  latter  having  heea 
extended  for  thirty  years  by  Legislative  enactment  September,  2^  1870. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  banking  history  of  Savannah,  dating 
from  April,  1848,  at  which  time  it  was  the  banking  center  of  the  State, 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  :  Savannah,  with  a  population  of  13,573, 
of  which  7,250  were  white,  had  twenty-four  bank  officers.  The  banks 
then  doing  business  in  the  city  were  : 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  capital  91,500,000,  of  which  the 
city  held  $750,000.  This  bank  had  branches  at  Augusta,  Elatonton, 
Athens,  Washington  and  Greenboro,  with  agencies  at  Maoon  and  Grif- 
fin. The  Planters'  Bank,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $535,400.  The 
Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Bank,  paid-up  capital  $400,000.  It  had  an 
agency  in  Macon.  The  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of 
Georgia,  paid-up  capital  of  $2,549,165,  of  which  $205,000  was  appro- 
priated for  banking  purposes.  This  bank  had  a  branch  in  Maoon  up 
to  1841,  when  the  branch  was  wound  up.  The  Saving  Institution  for 
Savings,  established  in  1844.  It  was  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  G^eorgia. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  May,  1848,  these  banks  declared  dividends 
as  follows : 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  fifteen  semi-annual  dividends,  it 
intermitted  two  in  1842,  one  in  1843  and  two  in  1844.  The  average  per 
centum  per  annum  for  seven  and  one-half  years  was  6.4;  the  whole  ten 
years  average  per  annum  4. 8  per  cent.  For  the  twenty-one  years  preced- 
ing 1838  the  average  annual  dividends  were  seven  per  cent.  The  losses 
of  this  bank  from  1838  to  1842  were  heavy,  hence  omissions  of  divi- 
dends in  1842,  1843  and  1844. 

The  Planters'  Bank,  without  intermission,  declared  twenty  semi- 
annual dividends  of  four  per  cent,  except  in  1842  and  1843,  when  they 
were  but  three  per  cent. ;  in  1847  the  semi-annual  dividends  were  A% 
per  cent,  each ;  the  annual  average  lor  ten  years  was  7. 7  per  cent. 

The  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Bank  declared  nineteen  semi-annoal 
dividends,  intermitting  one  in  December,  1842.  These  dividends  were 
all  four  per  cent,  except  the  one  of  June,  1843,  which  was  three  per 
cent.     The  average  for  ten  years  was  7.5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  from  June,  1836,  to 
June,  1839,  averaged  dividends  of  nine  per  cent,  per  annum;  from  De- 
cember, 1839,  to  December,  1840,  its  average  was  4.7  per  cent,  on  bank 
and  roiul  stock.  It  declared  no  dividends  from  1841-47,  but  from  June, 
1848,  to  December,  1849,  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  its  annual  aver- 
age dividend  on  bank  and  road  stock  wiu*<  4  ^j  per  cent. 

In  1849  tlu'  following  banks  were  in  active  existence  in  the  State: 

At  Augusta:  Augusta  and  Insurance  Banking  Co.,  capital  $375,000, 
with  branch  at  Savannah ;  Cveorgia  liailroad  and  Banking  Company, 
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capital  $375,000  ;  Branch  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  capital  f450,- 
000;  Bank  of  Augusta,  capital  $650, 000;  Mechanics*  Bank,  capital  $500,- 
000,  and  the  Brunswick  Bank,  capital  $200,000. 

At  Milledgeville :  Bank  of  MiUedgeville. 

At  St.  Marys :  Bank  of  St.  Marys,  and  at  Savannah  the  banks  just 
mentioned. 

**  In  1851  there  were  twenty-three  banks  in  operation.  Not  only  among  them,  bnt 
among  the  first  four  banks  also,  suspensions  of  specie  payment  were  frequent,  and 
though  the  law  imposed  a  penalty  for  the  suspension  to  the  extent  of  the  forfeiture  of 
the  charter  of  the  banlc  suspending,  the  customary  and  inevitable  result  was  that  the 
Legislature  legalized  suspension  and  relieved  the  bank  of  its  forfeiture.  Public  sen- 
timent seems  to  have  overwhelmingly  justified  the  course  of  the  banks.*'  * 

Destructive  Results  op  the  War. 

Between  the  years  1849  and  1861,  few  of  the  banks  fell  by  the  way- 
side, but  the  crucial  period  of  the  war  swept  all  of  them  away  with  two 
or  three  exceptions.  The  failure  of  the  Confederate  States  to  secure  a 
place  in  the  constellation  of  nations,  the  loss  of  slave  property,  the  de- 
struction of  homes  and  property,  as  a  result  of  Sherman^s  march 
through  Georgia,  the  repudiation  of  the  bills  emitted  by  the  State  and 
the  chartered  banks  of  the  State,  all  combined  to  make  the  richer 
classes  poor  and  the  poorer  classes  poverty  stricken,  so  that  when  Sa- 
vannah had  capitulated  to  the  land  forces  of  Sherman,  which  had  de- 
vasted  the  interior,  supplies  had  to  be  issued  to  white  and  black ;  some 
masters  were  as  empty-handed  as  their  former  slaves. 

Under  such  conditions  banks,  not  having  anything  tangible  to  lean 
upon,  went  down  in  a  general  bankruptcy.  Confederate  bonds  as  col- 
lateral were  wortliless,  and  had  they  been  worth  the  paper  upon  which 
they  were  printed,  it  would  have  made  no  difference;  the  Federal  offi- 
cers, acting  under  orders,  took  possession  of  the  banks,  and  while  they 
safeguarded  all  other  bank  property,  Confederate  money  and  Confed- 
erate bonds,  and  all  currency  or  collaterals  predicated  upon  Confederate 
success,  were  indiscriminately  given  to  the  flames.  Some  bank  officials 
in  Savannah  managed  to  escape  with  their  bank  assets  and  collaterals, 
such  as  were  movable,  before  the  city  was  occupied,  to  be  captured  in 
the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  such  instances  what  httle  specie, 
legitimate  assets  and  deposits  as  were  found  were  returned,  but  no  pa- 
per with  the  word  *' Confederate  "  on  it  was  ever  returned. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Augustus  Barie,  Cashier  of  the  Merchants  and 
Planters'  Hank,  of  Savannah,  that  when  Sherman's  approach  became 
dangerously  near  the  city,  what  httle  specie  the  bank  had,  all  the  collat- 
erals and  special  trust  deposits  were  removed  from  the  city,  but  it  was  all 
eapturod  by  the  Federals  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  Some  months  later  the 
bank's  effects  were  returned  to  Savannah.  Mr.  Barie  says  he  examined 
the  packages  with  fear  and  trembling,  not  hoping  to  find  them  intact. 

*  Addrces  of  John  K.  Ottlej  before  Fifth  Annual  Convention  Ga.  Bkrs.  Assn. 
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Among  the  trust  deposits  the  English  Vice  Consul  had  110,000  of  bonds, 
which  he  had  been  apprehensive  he  would  never  hear  front '  Mr.  Barie 
says  the  package  had  been  opened  and  examined,  but  not  otherwise  dis- 
turbed, and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  returning  the  securities  to  the  owner. 
Mr.  Barie  added,  *  *  when  I  discovered  this  I  made  up  my  mind  that  what- 
ever might  be  thought  and  said  in  general  of  the  Yankees,  some  of  them 
I  knew  were  honest. " 

The  liability  clause  against  stockholders  in  banking  corporations, 
making  all  liable  for  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  corporation,  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  a  few  shrewd  bargain-drivers  from  the  East 
The  bills  of  the  defaulting  banks  were  bought  up  at  prices  ranging  from 
three  to  eight  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  as  close  bargains  as  possible  were 
driven,  but  in  most  cases  adjustments  were  had  by  compromise;  in 
some  instances  this  class  of  stockholders,  who  had  anything  to  transfer, 
managed  to  get  their  little  property  out  of  their  hands. 

With  G^rgia's  ports  blocked,  her  youth  and  manhood  at  the  front, 
with  coin  driven  from  the  country,  the  banks,  as  a  rule,  conducted  by 
men  too  old  or  too  infirm  to  be  in  the  field,  the  issue  of  paper  bills  and 
fractional  currency  was  universally  resorted  to.  Not  only  the  chartered 
banks  of  the  State,  but  the  State  itself  issued  currency  for  much  of 
which  it  accepted  Confederate  bonds.  Cashiers  were  wodLed  day  and 
night  signing  bills  to  be  sent  on  to  the  Confederate  capital  in  exchange 
for  bonds  of  the  Confederacy.  A  few  specimens  of  these  bills  are  in- 
troduced herewith.  The  banks  of  Augusta,  Macon,  Savannah,  and  the 
State  of  Georgia,  from  Milledgeville,  emitted  bills,  all  the  banks  iawniny 
a  fractional  currency. 

In  all  cfiuses  the  biUs  were  printed  on  plain  white  paper,  and  in  many 
instances  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  character  of  the  printing  were 
much  inferior  to  the  ordinary  drug  labels  of  to-day.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  samples : 

2  Certificate  of  Deposit.  2 

THE  AUGUSTA  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Tims  &  Rust  has  deposited  In  this  Bank  TWO  DOLLARS,  payable  in  cazrcnt  or 
Confederate  notes. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  9th,  1861. 
W.  W.  CuY,  Treoi.  H.  H.  Hickman,  A«I. 

50.  50. 

Mechanics'  Bank  will  pay  the  bearer  on  demand  Fifty  Cents. 
50.       Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  Ist,  1862.  T.  B.  Bishop,  for  OodUcr.  80l 

STATE  OF  GEORGLAl.  1. 

No.  611.  Kaoon,  Ga. 

This  certifies  that  there  has  been  deposited  in  the  Georgia  Sayings  Bank,  Sept. 
15th,  1865,  in  Confederate  Treasury  Notes,  One  Dollar,  payable  to  the  bearer  at  tbo 
option  of  the  banlc  in  Confederate  Treasury  or  current  bank  notes. 

R.  W.  CuBBEDOE,  Ouhr.  J.  C.  Riant, 
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80.  BANK  OF  SAVANNAH  60. 

Will  pay  50  cents  to  bearer  on  demand. 

Redeemable  in  sums  of  $5  and  upwards.    Sayannah,  Ga.,  January  Ist,  1862. 

W.  B.  TiNSLBT,  Caahier. 

The  Central  Railroad  &  Banking  Co.  of  Gboboia  will  pay  the  bearer  Two 
D0LI.AR8  In  Confederate  Treasury  Notes,  when  presented  In  sums  of  Five  Dollars 
and  upwards. 

Savannah,  December  19, 1861.  Jno.  R.  Wilder, /or  CkuMtr, 

ONE  THE  BANK  OF  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA  ONE 

Acknowledges  to  owe  One  Dollar  to  the  bearer,  redeemable  In  Confederate  Treaa- 
ury  Notes,  when  presented  in  sums  of  Five  Dollars  and  upwards. 

Savannah,  May  12,  1864.  W.  Cummino,  Caahier, 

And  here  are  presented  four  specimens  of  differently  worded  bills 
issued  by  the  State,  from  the  then  capital  of  G^rgia,  MilledgeviUe,  cur- 
rency issued  in  1862, 1863  and  1864 : 

Milledobville,  Ga.,  January  15, 1860. 

X  Receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  State 

and  to  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad.  X 

No.  4427. 
THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Will  pay  bearer  Ten  Dollars,  redeemable  in  eight  per  cent.  State  Bonds  or  specie, 
six  months  after  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  when  the  banks  of  Savannah  and  Augusta  re- 
sume specie  payment,  if  before  that  time. 

P.  TnwEATT,  Compr.  Oetd.  Jno.  Jones,  Treatr. 

No.  7206  MiLLEDGEViLLE,  Jau.  1st,  1868. 

$1. 

The  State  of  Georgia  will  pay  the  bearer  One  Dollar  at  the  Treasury,  in  Confed- 
erate Treasury  Notes  when  presented  in  sums  of  Five  Dollars  and  upwards. 

J.  M.  Beaxe,  for  Comp.  Oenl.  8.  J.  Howard, /or  Trtaa. 

MiLLEDOEviLLE,  Ga.,  February  1st,  1863. 

10  Receivable  in  pasrment  of  all  dues  to  the  State, 

and  to  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad.  10 

No.  7306. 
THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Will  pay  bearer  One  Hundred  Dollars  in  specie  or  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  this  State 
six  monthB  after  a  treaty  of  Peace  shall  have  been  ratified  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederate  States. 

T.  J.  Bloodwobto,  for  Compr.  Oetd.  Jno.  Jones,  Trea». 

MiLLEDOEViLLE,  April  6th,  1864. 

THE  STATE  OF  GEORGLV 

Will  pay  the  bearer  Twenty  Dollars  at  her  Treasur}*  on  the  25th  day  of  December 
next,  in  Confederate  Treasury  Notes,  issued  after  the  Ist  of  April,  1864  ;  if  presented 
within  three  months  after  maturity,  otherwise  not  redeemable  except  in  payment  of 
public  dues. 

Y.  D.  Tinsley, /or  Compr.  Oenl.  R.  J.  McCabnt,  for  Treaturer. 

This  last  series  was  issued  in  denoininations  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10  and 

20  Hollars. 
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The  deposits  of  the  Atlanta  banks  aggregate  nine  million  dollars,  or 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  deposits  in  all  the  banks  of 
Georgia. 

Savannah,  whose  banking  capital  was  almost  wiped  out  by  the  war, 
comes  next  with  a  banking  capital  of  nearly  two  and  three-quarter 
millions,  and  deposits  aggregating  eight  million  dollars. 

Augusta  with  nearly  one  million  dollars  capital,  and  four  million  of 
deposits ;  Macon  with  a  capital  of  over  one  and  a  half  millions  and  three 
millions  of  deposits;  Columbus  banks  have  a  paid-up  capital  of  over 
half  a  million  and  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  deposits,  while  in  the 
thriving  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  outside  of  the  five  principal  cities 
mentioned,  are  prosperous  banks  with  capital  ranging  from  twenty-five 
thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate with  over  heven  million  paid-up  capital  and  deposits  approximating 
nine  millions  more. 

Of  the  227  banks  doing  business  in  Georgia,  but  twenty-six  are  Na- 
tional banks,  eighteen  are  Savings  institutions,  the  remaining  183  being 
incorporated  banks  or  private  bankers.  The  entire  paid-up  capital  of 
these  banks  is  in  the  aggregate  $16,000,000  with  deposits  aggregating 
134,000,000. 

The  safeguards  thrown  around  the  chartered  banks  are  such  as  to 
reduce  failures  to  the  minimum.  The  laws  governing  banks  in  (ieoigia 
are  so  modelled  as  to  invite  greater  confidence  in  them.  Some  of  the 
later  and  better  features  of  the  laws  governing  banking  institutions  in 
Georgia  are  due  to  the  vigilance  displayed,  and  the  active  interest  taken 
in  the  matter,  by  the  Georgia  Bankers^  Association  through  its  executive 
council.  The  founder  of  the  Georgia  Bankers'  Association  is  Mr.  Mills 
B.  Lane,  Vice-President  of  the  Citizens*  Bank  of  Savannah.  The 
Bankers'  Association  was  organized  at  Macon,  September  14,  1892,  with 
ninety-six  banks  represented.  M.  B.  Lane  was  chosen  President,  J.  W. 
Cabaniss,  President  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Macon,  Treasurer,  and 
L.  P.  Hillyer,  Cashier  of  the  American  National  Bank  at  Macon,  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Hillyer  has  been  re-elected  at  each  succeeding  meeting  of  the 
aj^sociation,  which  convenes  annuaUy. 

The  Bankers'  Association,  at  its  inception,  took  strong  ground  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  silver  law,  and  has  since  been  undeviating 
in  its  support  of  sound  money,  and  in  its  advocacy  of  such  legislation, 
Federal  and  State,  as  wouldbestcontributetothestability  of  the  banks 
and  the  security  of  creditors.  It  has  all  along  favored  the  repeal  of  the 
ten  per  cent,  tax  on  the  circulation  of  State  banks  when  strengthened 
by  sucli  legislation  as  will  make  their  currency  as  safe  as  the  National 
bank  currency.  This  association  has  increased  its  membership  until  at 
the  annua]  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Warm  Springs,  in  June,  1899, 
its  active  niemberhhip  coiiiprLsed  130  banks. 

Tlie  five  principal  banking  cities  of  the  State  are  represented  by 
clearing-houses  at  Atlanta,  Savaimah,  Macon,  Augusta  and  Columbus. 
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SUBfMARY  OF  THB  GbORGIA  BANKING  LAW& 

Some  of  the  principal  features  governing  banking  in  Georgia  maybe 
thus  briefly  summarized  : 

In  the  absence  of  a  contract  seven  per  cent,  is  the  legal  interest,  but 
eight  per  cent,  may  be  named  in  a  contract;  the  excess  of  legal  rate  is 
forfeited.     There  is  no  **  market  overt "  in  Georgia. 

Three  days  of  grace  is  in  force,  and  it  has  not  been  thought  advis- 
able to  press  upon  past  Legislatures  a  bill  looking  to  the  repeal  of  same. 

Banks  are  limited  to  a  premium  of  one  per  cent,  on  exchange  sold. 

Charters  for  banking  institutions  are  obtwied  by  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  fee  $50  ;  amending  charter,  fee  (25  ;  renewal  of 
charter,  fee  tlOO.  The  life  of  a  charter  is  thirty  years  with  right  of 
renewal  for  thirty  years. 

Not  less  than  950, 000  of  capital,  in  shares  of  (100,  must  be  subscribed 
in  good  faith ;  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  must  be  actually  paid  in 
before  applying  for  a  charter,  and  in  no  case  less  than  (25,000  must  be 
paid  in  cash  before  filing  a  declaration.  Individual  liability  upon  stock- 
holders over  and  beyond  the  par  value  of  original  stock  held  equal  in 
amount  to  the  face  value  of  the  said  stock.  Constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  purchasing  stock  in  competing  corporations. 

Loans  to  officers  and  directors  in  the  aggregate  must  not  exceed 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock,  and  not  to  exceed  ten  percent, 
of  the  capital  stock  can  be  loaned  to  any  one  officer  or  director,  nor  may 
a  bank  loan  any  of  its  funds  to  any  person  on  the  endorsement  of  any  of 
its  officers  or  its  directors. 

The  issue  of  bills  of  credit  is  authorized  under  strict  provisions, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  commission  composed  of  the  Governor,  the 
Comptroller-General  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  the  engraving  be- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  commission,  and  the  bills  signed  by  the 
Comptroller-General.  The  issue  of  these  bills  is  limited  to  one  and  one- 
third  times  the  capital  stock.  To  secure  the  redemption  of  this  cur- 
rency, one-half  of  the  capital  stock  in  specie  or  Federal  currency  is  re- 
quired to  be  held  as  reserve,  and  the  other  half  of  the  stock  must  be 
deposited  with  the  State  in  the  shape  of  Government,  State,  county 
and  municipal  bonds,  not  below  par,  one-half  of  the  deposit  to  be  rep- 
resented by  Government  or  valid  State  bonds.  Examinations  and 
published  statements  of  chartered  banks  are  provided  for. 

Bank  stocks,  and  not  their  capital,  are  taxable ;  the  stock  is  taxed 
in  the  hands  of  shareholders  (and  this  includes  National  banks).  Cash- 
iers being  required  to  list  and  pay  the  same.  The  property  of  banks  is 
taxed  direct.  A  State  tax  of  ten  dollars  is  levied  on  bank  Presidents, 
but  county  and  municipal  authorities  are  prohibited  from  levying  any 
additional  tax  or  professional  license  on  them. 

Stockholders  who  have  transferred  their  stock  six  months  prior  to  a 
bank's  failure  are  relieved  from  liability. 
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An  incorporated  manofaoturing  or  mining  company,  owning  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  (25,000  over  and  beyond  its  liens  or  secured  debts, 
may  be  given  authority  to  do  a  Savings  bank  business,  but  not  a  gen- 
eral banking  or  discount  business;  depositors  are  limited  to  91)000  in 
their  account  and  a  minimum  deposit  is  ten  cents.  Depositors  are 
allowed  to  withdraw  on  notice  of  not  less  than  three  months.  Mar^ 
ried  women  and  minors  are  allowed  to  deposit  in  the  Savings  banks  of 
Georgia,  and  their  deposits  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  husband, 
parents,  guardian  or  trustee,  but  may  be  withdrawn  by  such  wife  and 
minor.  No  further  deposits  are  permitted  when  their  sum  equals  the 
value  of  property  beyond  secured  debts  on  the  date  the  deposit  is  offered. 

State  Banks. 


YKARS. 

^3 
^'1 

23 
39 
22 

18 
24 

18 
1 
8 
21 
25 
51 
41 

Loans  and 
discounts. 

Sp^eU. 

Capital  stock. 

Cirmtlaiion. 

J>epo9itt. 

1836 

$7,714,861 
13,783.221 
6.649.282 
11.286.842 
16.768.403 
12.046.173 

$1,781,886 
1.800.694 
1,104,236 
1.938.612 
1,966.966 
1,631,997 

$6,788,808 
16.008,694 

8.970.789 

18.060.198 

11.608,717 

10.367.200 

300.000 

766.700 

2,634.776 
10.295.840 

6.961.695 

3.926,900 

$8,694,839 
6.618.822 
3.471,264 
9,830.874 

10.093,809 
6.040.776 

$1,014,674 

1840 

1,986,418 

1846 

1,318,266 

1861 

3.414.794 

1866 

3.636.366 

1861 

3.764,407 

1869 

1876 

1,000.138 
5,889.301 
9,804.984 
12,130.226 
8.786.980 

320,177 

1881 

4.634.638 

1887 

6,393.996 

1892 

8.380.370 

1897 

6,389.933 

National  Banks. 
Figures  are  Id  thoiuandfl  of  dollars. 


YEARS. 

^5 

1 

Loans 
and  dis- 
counts. 

U.S. 
bonds. 

Cash  and 
cash  items. 

CapitaU 
$100 

Surplus. 

Undi. 

vidsd 

profits. 

Out- 
standing 
eircula- 

Hon. 

Indi- 
vidual 
deposits. 

1865 

$97 

$40 

$219 

$16 

$860 

1870 

8 

2.504 

1,646 

1.067 

1.815 

$239 

295 

$1,148 

1.683 

1875 

12 

3,108 

2.151 

1.071 

2.663 

469 

251 

1.736 

1.667 

1880 

13 

3,692 

1    2.823 

862 

2.221 

432 

180 

1.940 

3.013 

1885 

16 

5.383 

1,902 

1,226 

2.472 

813 

387 

1.671 

3.386 

1890 

30 

10,724 

1.068 

1.199 

3.906 

1.164 

796 

833 

6.386 

1895 

29 

8,147 

1,231 

822 

3.516 

1.037 

776 

936 

6.608 

1898 

29 

9,971 

1.561 

1.374 

3.916 

1.313 

760 

1.086 

7.383 
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The  Legislatnre  in  18d8  inased  a  law  proyidiiig  for  a  eommiaBioo 
oompoeed  of  two  bankers,  one  Senator  and  two  Represoitativce  to  re- 
vise the  banking  laws  of  Georgia,  and  report  the  best  system  for  regu- 
lating the  business  of  banking  in  the  State.  In  view  of  this  aetion, 
farther  amendatory  legislaticHi  may  be  looked  for  along  safe  and  oon- 
servative  lines. 


FLORIDA. 


Flcmda  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  porchase.  The  act  of  Congress 
of  March  30, 1822,  established  the  Territorial  Government.  It  was  not 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State  ontil  18i5.  Daring  its  emtwiee  as  a 
Territory  Florida  had  a  banking  experience  whi^  in  exettement  and 
interest,  is  anrivalled  by  that  of  few  of  the  States  and  ToRitotiea.  Up 
to  1833  several  banks  had  been  chartered  by  the  Territorial  Legidatiira^ 
including  the  Bank  of  Fl<»ida,  the  Central  Bank  (which  sacoeeded  the 
former  institution),  the  Bank  of  West  Florida,  Merdmnts  and  Plantefs* 
Bank,  of  Magnolia,  the  Commercial  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Pensaoola  and 
the  Union  Bank  of  Florida.  All  of  these  seem  to  have  received  some  aid 
and  assistance  from  the  Territory — the  Bank  of  Pensaoola  to  the  amoant 
of  9500,000  in  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Territory,  the  Soathem  life 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company  (chartered  in  1835),  to  the  amoant  of 
400  certificates  of  91^000  each,  and  the  Unicm  Bank  bonds  amounting 
to  three  millions  of  dollars. 

Plan  on  Which  the  Banks  Wbrb  Organizbd. 

The  scheme  of  all  these  banks  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  at  this  period.  The  capital 
fixed  at  a  certain  amount,  divided  into  shares  usually  of  (100  each,  was 
to  be  offered  to  the  people  generally  for  subscriptions.  These  subscrip- 
tions were  to  be  paid,  a  small  portion  in  cash,  which  might  ot  might 
not  be  called  for  by  the  directors,  the  remainder  in  mortgages  on  real 
estate  and  negroes — the  security  being  supposed  to  be  worth  doable  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage — the  interest  on  these  mortgages  to  f  onn  a  per- 
manent income  to  the  bank.  On  the  strength  of  this  security,  the  Ter- 
ritory or  State  was  to  advance  its  credit  to  the  bank  in  the  shape  of 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Territory  or  State,  the  bank  assuming  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  bonds.  The  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  were  the  available  means  of  the  bank,  and  the  theory  appears  to 
have  been  that  a  large  portion  of  these  proceeds  was  to  be  loaned  to 
the  stockholders  on  the  security  of  their  stock,  to  enable  them  to  im- 
prove their  lands  and  to  raise  such  crops  as  would  allow  them  to  pay 
the  interest  on  their  mortgages,  and  thus  afford  the  bank  means  of  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  the  debt  as  it  came  due,  and  of  creating  a  linking 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds. 
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The  history  of  this  kind  of  banking  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Flor- 
ida and  other  States  seems  to  show  that  while  the  plan  was  plausible 
and  theoretically  safe,  most  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  carrying  it 
out  had  their  own  individual  interests  in  view  or  were  ignorant  and 
reckless  in  regard  to  banking  principles.  The  stock  was  never  fairly 
distributed,  the  real  estate  security  offered  was  never  fairly  appraised. 
Favorites  were  awarded  large  amounts  of  stock  for  which  mortgages  on 
doubtful  property  were  accepted.  The  bonds  issued  by  the  State  were 
disposed  of  without  regard  to  legal  requirements,  and  the  money  re- 
ceived loaned  to  those  who  had  received  the  stock  without  reserving 
sufficient  to  form  a  reserve  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  bank  from  imme- 
diate demands.  One  radical  defect  was  the  connection  of  what  was 
really  a  system  for  using  the  State  and  Territorial  credit  to  make  loans 
on  long  time  to  its  citizens  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  real  estate 
with  a  system  of  banks  for  issuing  circulating  notes.  The  bonds  issued 
were  on  long  credit,  and  the  interest  on  the  loans  on  real  estate,  if  they 
had  been  judiciously  made  and  the  amounts  received  been  judiciously 
used  by  the  Receivers  would,  perhaps,  have  provided  tot  the  bonds; 
but  the  issues  of  paper  money  by  the  same  institution  could  only  be 
loaned  on  the  same  security  already  given  for  former  loans,  as  almost 
all  the  real  estate  of  any  value  was  mortgaged  for  stock  and  involved 
the  banks  in  speculations  and  consequent  losses  beyond  their  power  to 
meet.  It  was  found,  too,  that  these  loans  so  easily  obtained  were  gen- 
erally regarded  as  gifts,  and  the  borrowers  did  not,  as  a  rule,  bring  their 
cotton  and  other  products  to  the  banks,  but  sold  them  to  outside  mer- 
chants, neglecting  thus  to  pay  their  interest. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Florida. 

The  history  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Florida,  the  largest  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  that  Territory,  which  have  already  been  named,  iUustrates 
the  foregoing  points.  It  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  the  Governor  and 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Florida,  which  became  a  law  on 
February  12,  1833 — about  ten  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. It  was  to  have  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  vrith  the  privilege  of  in- 
creasing to  $3,000,000.  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  receive 
subscriptions  and,  when  3,000  shares  of  flOO  each  were  subscribed  the 
Governor  was  to  appoint  twelve  directors,  to  remain  in  office  until  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1834,  after  which  date  seven  directors  were  to  be  annually 
elected  by  the  stockholders,  and  the  remaining  five  were  to  be  appointed 
by  tlie  Governor.  The  subscribers  were  not  to  pay  any  part  of  their 
slian*  in  money,  but  to  secure  their  subscriptions  by  bonds  and  mort- 
gages on  real  estate  and  property  which  was  to  be  worth  twice  the 
amount  for  which  it  was  pledged.  The  bank  was  to  borrow  its  whole 
ciipital,  and  to  enable  it  to  do  so  bonds  were  to  be  issued  to  the  bank 
signed  by  the  Governor,  for  the  payment  of  which,  principal  and  inter- 
est, tlie  faith  of  the  Territory  was  pledged.     The  bank,  however,  was 
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1k>  pay  the  interest  and  principal  as  it  came  dne,  and  no  provisioii  further 
than  pledging  the  faith  of  the  Territory  was  made  for  their  payment  in 
the  event  of  the  bank  failing  to  pay ;  but  all  the  profits  of  the  bank  were 
to  be  appUed  to  the  payment,  and  after  they  were  all  paid  then  one-half 
of  the  surplus  profits  was  to  belong  to  the  Territory.    Books  of  sab- 
scription  for  the  stock  were  to  be  opened  at  Tallahassee,  Pensaoola,  St. 
Augustine,  Jacksonville,  Marianna  and  Key  West,  but  were  only  opened 
at  Tallahassee,  Pensacola  and  Marianna.    The  subscripticxi  oonmienoed 
on  April  10, 1833,  and  the  books  were  closed  January  22,  1835.     Eleven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  shares  were  subscribed  by  118 
individuals,  and  9,177  shares  were  allotted  to  ninety-four  subecribers. 
The  board  of  directors  was  appointed  when  3,000  shares  had  been  sub- 
scribed.   John  G.  Gamble,  of  Tallahassee,  became  President  of  the 
bank,   and  was   chiefiy  instrumental  in  its  organization.     His  son, 
Major  Robert  Gamble,  now  residing  at  Tallahassee,  ccHitribates  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  plan  of  organization  : 

"  The  board  of  directors  was  aathorized  to  issae  bonds,  to  be  guaranteed  by  tbe 
Territory,  to  the  amoant  of  three  million  dollars.  The  sabscribers  to  the  stock  were 
mostly  planters,  who  were  permitted  to  secure  their  subscriptions  by  mortgages  upon 
their  lands  and  slaves,  and  to  withdraw  in  the  bank's  paper  currency  a  sum  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  mortgaged  property,  paying  therefor  inter- 
est as  upon  a  loan  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  expectation  was 
that  two  per  cent,  of  this  interest  bestowed  in  a  sinking  fund  would,  by  the  time  the 
charter  should  expire,  extinguish  the  loans.  The  bonds  having  been  issued  and  in- 
dorsed, in  1836  President  Oamble  went  to  Europe  to  place  them,  readily  disposing  of 
one  million.  During  his  absence  the  board  of  directors,  assuming  that  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  remainder  of  the  bonds,  issued  the  paper  of  the 
bank  so  far  beyond  its  realized  capital  as  to  alarm  the  purchasers  of  the  bonds,  pre- 
vent further  sales  thereof  and  impair  the  credit  of  the  institution  at  home.  The  de- 
preciation of  the  bank's  paper  enabled  the  stockholders  to  cancel  their  obligatkms 
to  the  bank  and  release  their  mortgaged  property  without  great  loss,  and  tbe  loas  fdl 
chiefly  upon  the  bondholders." 

In  April,  1834,  the  bank  received  360  bonds  of  $1,000  each  from 
Governor  William  P.  DuvaU,  and  in  the  following  September  contracted 
with  parties  in  New  York  to  dispose  of  1,000  bonds  of  the  Territory  of 
Florida.  The  remaining  640  bonds  necessary  to  make  up  the  amount 
were  obtained  from  Governor  Eaton  on  February  10,  1835.  These 
bonds  became  due  the  first  quarter,  in  January  1, 1858,  and  tbe  remain- 
ing quarters  on  January  1,  1860, 1862  and  1864,  respectively.  A  f^ipital 
of  $1,000,000  being  thus  obtained  the  bank  -commenced  basinesB  oo 
January  16,  1835.  By  January  2,  1836,  the  return  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature showed  liabilities  amounting  to  $1,728,605,  of  which  $385,150 
was  for  circulating  notes  issued.  Their  loans  showed  $589,832  loaned 
on  stock.  The  committee  of  the  Legislature,  reporting  on  the  bank  in 
1840,  says: 

"The  charter  Intended  that  two-thirds  of  the  money  borrowed  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  should  be  loaned  on  long  mortgages  to  the  subscribers  who  had  taken  up  the 
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shares  and  given  their  property  as  security  or  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
when  due,  and  that  the  remaining  third  should  remain  in  bank  to  perform  a  legiti- 
mate banking  business.  The  sum  borrowed  ($1,000,000)  properly  distributed  and 
prudently  managed  was  at  the  time  quite  sufficient  to  have  relieved  the  planting  in- 
terest from  pressing  embarrassment  and  to  have  performed  all  the  purposes  reason- 
ably required  by  merchants.  Regardless  of  these  considerations  and  all  principles 
of  prudence  and  sound  policy,  the  Union  Bank,  with  an  apparently  singular  impa- 
tience, not  only  distributed  its  borrowed  capital  among  stockholders  and  others  upon 
terms  which  precluded  its  being  repaid  within  any  reasonable  time,  but  it  also  ex- 
tended these  imprudent  loans  upon  the  capital  based  upon  circulation  and  deposits.'^ 

Condition  of  thb  Bank  in  1837. 

The  bank  had  in  1837  $110,000  cash  means  to  meet  (676,704  of  im- 
mediate liabilities.  The  act  of  incorporation  provided  that  at  any  time 
after  the  bank  had  been  in  operation  one  year  the  capital  might  be  in- 
creased to  13,000.000  and  additional  bonds  to  an  equal  amount  obtained 
from  the  Territory.  Books  were  opened  in  October,  1837,  for  the  new 
subscriptions.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  subscription  there  was  some  doubt  about  the  bank*s  obtain- 
ing capital,  and  the  people  were  indifferent.  The  idea  of  a  bank  founded 
on  borrowed  capital  had  before  been  ill  understood ;  now  it  was  per- 
fectly comprehensible.  The  charter  of  the  bank  was  an  Eldorado;  it 
authorized  a  further  issue  of  |2, 000, 000  in  bonds.  The  first  1,000  bond» 
had  been  readily,  spontaneously,  unexi)ectedly  converted  into  money, 
could  there  be  any  doubts  as  to  the  sale  of  the  rest  ?  Between  October 
and  February  404  persons  had  subscribed  their  names  for  shares  in  va- 
rious amounts  aggregating,  instead  of  two,  eight  millions  of  dollars. 
Out  of  19,812  new  shares  allotted  at  this  time,  eighty-eight  old  share- 
holders, then  holding  8, 8d7  of  the  10,000  old  shares,  received  17,156. 
On  January  1,  1838,  Governor  R.  K.  Call  executed  2,000  bonds  of  |1,000 
each,  which  were  delivered  to  the  bank  in  March.  When,  afterwards, 
an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  seal  of  the  Terri- 
tory was  attached  to  these  bonds,  John  P.  Du vaU,  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, who  was  supposed  to  have  custody  of  the  seal,  made  affidavit 
that  he  did  not  affix  such  seal,  but  that  on  entering  his  office  one  morn- 
ing he  observed  a  number  of  circular  pieces  of  paper  on  the  floor  and, 
on  inquiry,  found  that  his  office  had  been  occupied  by  the  Gk)vemor 
and  others  until  one  or  two  o'clock  at  night  executing  the  bonds,  and 
ttiat  to  prevent  the  seal  being  in  his  custody  the  Governor  gave  orders 
to  his  private  secretary  to  lock  up  the  seal.  The  bonds  were  known  as 
faith  bonds  and  *  were  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par.  There  was  much 
dispute  as  to  what  was  meant  by  par — one  party  contending  that  it 
meant  specie  in  New  York  and  the  other  (the  bank)  that  it  meant  par 
in  Tallahassee.  The  President  of  the  bank  was  made  agent  for  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  and  visited  various  points  in  Europe  where  he  disposed  of 
1,280  of  the  bonds  and  realized  11,374,901  hi  Florida  bank  paper.     Six- 

«  Affidavit  of  John  P.  DuvalU  February  1^  IStf. 
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teen  more  bonds  were  sold,  and  the  remaining  704  were  left  on  sale  bot 
were  never  directly  sold,  being  at  length  hypothecated  for  debts  of  the 
bank.  The  money  thus  secured  was  loaned  on  stock  and  to  stock- 
holders, it  being  claimed  that  great  favoritism  was  shown.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1840,  the  loans  on  stock  aggr^ated  $1,830,642. 

Intbbvsntion  of  thb  Federal  GovEBNinEirr. 

In  1839  and  1840  the  banking  operations  of  the  institutions  char- 
tered by  the  Territory  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Gk>vemnient  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  referred  to  the  question  of  the 
legal  right  of  a  Territory  to  charter  a  banking  corporation  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  On  December  30,  1839,  the  United  States  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  obtain  from  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Territory  information  about  the  issue  of  Territorial  bonds 
and  incorporations.  In  his  message  of  January,  1840,  Grovemor  Reid 
caUed  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  matter  and  the  Legisla- 
ture appointed  a  committee  to  examine  and  obtain  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. The  report  of  the  conmuttee  was  very  unfavorable  to  the 
bank,  but  as  the  latter  had  still  some  resources  remaining,  and  as  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  some  members  of  the  committee  of  personal 
animus,  the  managers  of  the  bank  were  able  to  make  what  was  at  least 
a  plausible  reply.  Qne  asseveration  made  by  them,  while  it  in  no  way 
excuses  the  gross  mismanagement  all  through  of  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
cern, does  at  least  show  that  in  the  creation  and  inception  of  the  insti- 
tution, its  present  enemies  had  been  in  its  favor  and  had  even  approved 
some  of  the  methods  they  later  affected  to  deplore.  The  bank  officers 
in  their  reply  asserted  that  the  chairmen  of  both  committees  of  the 
Legislature,  when  the  bank  was  in  funds,  shared  and  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  proceeds  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  the  bonds.  The 
committees  reporting  unfavorably  to  the  bank  in  the  year  1840,  were 
those  of  the  House.     The  Senate  as  a  body  took  a  different  ground. 

Before  the  bonds  issued  to  the  bank  could  be  sold,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  legal  authorities  as  to  the  right  of 
a  Territorial  Government  to  incorporate  a  bank  and  to  issue  bonds. 
The  Territorial  Government  was  inaugurated  by  an  act  of  Congress 
dated  March  30,  1822,  which  was  amended  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1823.  By  the  act  of  March,  1823,  bills  passed  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Territory  did  not  become  laws  until  they  had  been  reported  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Governor  and  received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  but  this 
was  repealed  in  1828.  By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1826,  the  mem' 
bers  of  the  Council  were  to  be  elected  by  tlie  people  instead  of  being 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Opinions  were  obtained  from  Chancellor  Kent,  Horace  Binney, 
Daniel  Webster  and  Peter  Jay.  It  was  agreed  by  these  eminent  law- 
yers that  the  Territorial  Government  had  the  right  to  mcorporate  a 
bank  and  to  issue  bonds  subject  to  the  disapproval  of  Congress.     But 
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if  Congress  did  not  disapprove  they  were  valid,  and  all  acts  done 
under  tliem  were  valid.  If  Congress  disapproved,  all  acts  done  pre- 
vious to  such  disapproval  which  involved  innocent  parties,  were  valid. 
The  bonds  issued  to  the  banks  were,  therefore,  decided  by  these  author- 
ities to  be  valid. 

The  liability  of  the  State  of  Florida  for  the  pajrment  of  the  bonds 
issued  by  these  banking  institutions  and  upheld  by  the  credit  of  the 
Territory,  was  a  question  which  returned  to  vex  the  people  of  the  State 
for  many  years,  and  in  1850  Governor  Brown  refers,  in  a  message  to  the 
Legislature,  to  a  large  number  of  these  bonds  which  had  come  into  his 
hands,  and  called  attention  to  the  release  of  the  mortgaged  property  of 
stockholders  of  the  two  institutions  named,  upon  their  depositing  such 
bonds  with  the  officers  of  the  same,  and  recommends  a  legislatiye  in- 
quiry into  the  matter. 

Early  BANKma  Lbqislation. 

From  1839  to  1845  (the  year  in  which  the  Territory  became  a  State), 
several  general  laws  were  enacted  puporting  to  regulate,  in  part,  the 
banking  business,  then  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  local  agents  of  bank- 
ers or  banking  concerns  located  in  other  States.  These  agencies  were 
either  so  profitable,  or  were  so  difficult  to  control,  that  a  desire  for  local 
banks  again  arose,  and  in  1851  the  State  Bank  of  Florida  was  granted 
extraordinary  privileges  in  an  elaborate  charter;  but  notwithstanding 
its  pretensions  it  appears  never  to  have  been  practically  established, 
for  in  December,  1855,  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Florida  was  granted 
an  equally  elaborate  and  comprehensive  charter,  in  the  preamble  of 
which  appears  the  recital  that  **  Whereas,  The  State  of  Florida  is  with- 
out the  benefit  of  any  banking  institutions,"  etc.  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, the  Legislature  had  enacted  (in  1853)  a  general  banking  law, 
whereby  the  State  Comptroller  was  empowered  to  provide  **such  quan- 
tity of  circulating  notes,  in  the  similitude  of  bank  notes,  in  blank 
♦  *  *  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary,"  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  and  issued  by  private  bankers  or  banking  associations  upon 
the  deposit  with  the  Comptroller  of  certain  described  securities. 
During  the  years  intervening  until  the  Civil  War  era,  large  num- 
bers of  banks  were  chartered  and  some  became  firmly  established, 
but  no  official  supervision,  or  collection  of  statistics  or  other  infor- 
mation concerning  tliem  appears  to  have  been  required  or  made. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  on  November  22,  1858,  Gk>vernor 
Madison  S.  Perry  stated  that  tlie  law  had  at  first  made  the  deposited 
htooks  the  only  security  for  noteholders,  but  that  by  subsequent  amend- 
ment the  stockholders  were  made  liable  pro  rata  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  shares.  He  thought  that  when  a  panic  was  impending 
the  stockholders  would  dispose  of  their  shares  to  men  of  straw,  and 
reeommended  that  this  liability  should  not  only  apply  to  those  who 
iield  stock  at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  a  bank,  but  to  those  who  had 
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been  stockboldefs  for  the  twdve  months  next  preeeding  socfa  fttQnre  or 
snspension. 

Whether  Gk>vemor  Peny^s  piopoeed  ameDdinent  was  enacted,  or  his 
apparent  lack  of  oonfidenoe  m  the  uitegiity  of  his  feUow-cirizens  (and 
partienlariy  those  of  them  who  were  engaged  m  the  h^nfciwig  bnsinesB) 
was  justified  by  actual  conditions  then  or  preTioosly  existing,  would 
constitate  inqairies  of  doabtfol  present  utility.  Before  each  suggested 
changes  in  the  law  eoold  be  fairly  tested,  the  mutterings  of  the  im- 
pending civil  conflict  drove  all  thoughts  cf  enterprise  and  progress  out 
of  the  public  mind,  and  the  annihilatJcm  of  values  which  ensued  dur- 
ing and  subsequent  to  the  war  period  left  little  use  for  banks  or  bank- 
ers, or  material  with  which  to  conduct  banking  <q[)erations. 

The  period  immediately  foDowing  the  Civfl  War  was  one  of  consider- 
able political  and  commercial  disturbance,  and  for  some  years  the  tuiTikiwg 
business  of  the  State  was  conducted  by  private  bankas  and  small  asso- 
ciations of  capital,  in  the  chief  business  centers,  without  State  supervi- 
sion or  authorization,  and  without  a  uniform  system  of  laws  or  fMaetioe. 

Thb  Prbsbst  BAHKcre  Law. 

A  general  banking  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1889,  and 
under  its  provisions  periodical  reports  to  the  Comptrc^er  are  required, 
from  the  data  contained  in  which  that  official  annually  prepares  and 
publishes  a  table  of  statistics  for  the  year,  embracing  all  of  the  State 
banks,  both  Savings  and  commerciaL  The  first  State  bank  cnganized 
under  this  law  was  incorporated  August  20, 1889.  A  report  of  the  cod- 
ditioD  of  the  existing  State  banks  is  appended. 

Statistics  qf  Florida  State  Banks  Established  under  Chneral  (Mnd  Speciai 

Acts  qf  the  Legidature. 


NUMBER. 


16*. 
16t. 

Ill 

18.. 
19.. 
21.. 
19.. 
239. 
20.. 


Yeart. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Capital 
paid  in. 


$490,000 
445.000 
335.000 
434.110 
477,500 
570,800 
550,000 
775,000 
690.000 


Surpltuand 

undivided 

pntflU. 


$19,896 

39.111 

56,240 

80.935 

99,380 

96,342 

153,558 

186,990 

161.830 


J>epotit$. 


$1,387,742 

2.545.688 

1.001.871 

909.482 

9S0.842 

955.841 

1.079.129 

1.796,1791 

1,988,797![ 


mnd 
overdraftM. 

$1,193,333 

a.6S4,01S 

728.517 

843389 

935.755 

942.829 

1.075.846 

1.585.78$ 

1,665.063 


*  One  bank  chartered  did  not  ko  Into  operation. 

t  Two  bankH  in  hands  of  Hecelvem ;  one  change<l  to  National  ttank. 

t  One  bank  cun8oli<lAte<l  with  a  National  bank. 

i  Four  bankn  entablifthed  nnder  special  charters. 

n  Inclading  $90,886  Savings  deposits.  ^  Including  $109,570  Savlags 


deposiu. 
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There  were  two  Savings  banks  in  1890,  reporting  $40,000  capital  and 
$98,254  deposits.  In  1893  there  was  but  one  bank,  with  a  oapital  of 
$20,000,  $1,212  surplus  and  profits  and  $107,658  deposits.  By  1898  the 
surplus  and  profits  had  increased  to  $12,241  and  the  deposits  to  $175,428. 

State  Banks, 


YBAB8. 


1835 
1839 
1861 
1886 
1892 
1897 


o 


2 
7 
2 
1 
9 
24 


Loans  and 
dUeaunts. 

/Ipeeie. 

$283,209 

$14,312 

4,686,543 

188.288 

424,262 

66.071 

70,765 

441,930 

1.691,270 

Capital 
stock. 


$114,320 

2,322,552 

426.000 

50.000 

238,550 

800,150 


CireulaUon. 


$183,531 
867.009 
116,250 


DepotUt. 


$67,215 
820.824 
108.606 
48.668 
699.518 
1.697.218 


NatioruU  Banks, 
Figuree  are  in  thouaands  of  dollars. 


YEARS. 


it 


1874 1 

1879 1 

1884 1  3 

1889 1  13 

1893 1  17 

1898 :  16 


Loans 
and  dis- 
counts. 

$5 

73 

432 

2.459 

3.501 

3.045 


U.  8, 
bonds. 


Cash 

and  cash 

items. 


$30 
90 
93 
492 
442 
739 


$30 
26 
109 
277 
566 
/99 


Capital. 

Surplus. 

$38 

.... 

50 

2 

150 

16 

950 

131 

1.300 

288 

1.160 

513 

Undi- 
vided 


6 

11 

106 

267 

134 


$27 
45 
82 
239 
325 
331 


Indi. 

vidual 

deposits. 

$11 

100 

496 

2,352 

8.217 

5,102 


ALABAMA. 

Alabama  was  originally  part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  carved  out 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
December  14,  1819.  But  as  early  as  1816  a  territorial  charter  had  been 
granted  for  the  Planters  and  Mechanics*  (afterwards  Merchants')  Bank 
at  H  untsville,  and  in  1818  a  bank  was  also  chartered  at  St.  Stephens, 
and  the  Bank  of  Mobile  in  the  same  year.  In  1823  the  notes  of  the 
Huntsville  banks  were  in  bad  credit  and  the  Huntsville  Bank  and  the 
Planters  and  Merchants'  Bank  closed.  The  constitution  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  State  might  embark  in  the  banking  business  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  citizens.  At  this  period  the  opinion  prevailed  that  a  bank 
was  a  great  engine  for  developing  the  resources  of  a  new  country.  The 
example  of  Mississippi,  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1817,  was  before  the 
eyes  of  the  first  Legislature,  and  it  was  implicitly  believed  that  it  only 
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required  the  enactment  of  suitable  laws  to  make  money  abundant  and 
easy  to  obtain.  The  success  of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  of  many  chartered  corporations  in  the  several  States  in  paying 
lai^e  dividends  to  their  private  stockholders  inspired  confidence  that 
if  the  business  were  controlled  by  the  State  the  benefits  would  be 
equally  divided  among  all  the  citizens  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  a 
favored  few.  It  was  the  instinctive  democratic  opposition  to  monop- 
olies of  every  kind  that  in  the  simplicity  of  inexperience  hit  upon  this 
method. 

The  constitution  provided  that  one  State  bank  might  be  established 
with  as  many  branches  as  the  Legislature  deemed  necessary.  The  State 
was  to  hold  two-fifths  of  the  stock,  the  remainder  being  subscribed  for 
by  the  citizens.  The  stocldiolders  and  the  State  were  to  manage  the 
bank  and  be  liable  for  its  debts  in  proportion  to  the  stock  held.  Half 
the  capital  stock  subscribed  was  to  be  paid  in  in  gold  and  silver  coin 
before  the  bank  could  conunence  business,  and  the  money  so  paid  was 
not  to  be  less  than  $100,000.  The  Legislature  was  also  authorized  to 
make  provision  for  all  banks  already  in  existence  to  become  branches 
of  the  projected  State  bank. 

*  At  the  very  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  a  law  was  enacted 
and  approved  on  December  21,  1820,  **  To  incorporate  the  subscribers  to 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama. ''  At  this  time  Cahawba  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  and  as  long  as  it  continued  to  be  the  capital  it  was  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  central  bank.  The  limit  of  capital  was  fixed  at  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  two-fifths  of  which  (|800,000)  were  reserved  for  the 
State,  and  three-fifths  to  be  raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  citizens.  To 
carry  into  effect  the  necessary  preliminaries,  superintendents  were 
named  in  the  law,  charged  with  opening  subscriptions  of  the  following 
amounts  in  the  places  named.  The  total  amount  offered  was  $500,000, 
of  which  8105,000  was  offered  at  Cahawba,  $105,000  at  Huntsville,  $70,- 
000  at  Claibomp,  850,000  at  Tuscaloosa,  $50,000  at  St.  Stephens,  $90,000 
at  Courtland,  $25,000  at  Montgomery,  $25,000  at  Mobile,  $^,000  at 
Blakeley  and  $20,000  at  Demopolis. 

At  this  date  the  population  of  Alabama,  was  127,901,  of  which  num- 
ber about  85,000  were  whites  and  the  remainder  mostly  slaves.  The 
principal  industry  of  the  State  was  agriculture,  and  cotton  was  the 
chief  staple.  The  crop  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1801  was  a  little 
over  100,000  bales  of  300  pounds  each.  By  1821  the  crop  was  370,000 
bales  and  by  1831,  1,039,000  bales.  The  price  in  the  same  period,  while 
gradually  diminishing  with  the  increase  of  supply,  had  never  been  leas 
than  eleven  cents  per  pound.  The  hope  of  great  returns  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cotton  industry  and  other  collateral  pursuits  was  as 
sanguine  as  that  excited  in  California  by  the  discoveries  of  gold,  and  the 
necesiiity  of  a  circulating  medium  and  of  credit  to  turn  the  land  and 

*  Many  of  tbe  facts  con  tamed  in  thi8  sketch  are  from  a  paper  on  the  ^^HMorj  of 
the  State  liank  of  Alatmma,"  read  Itetore  the  Alabama  Bankers*  Aasooiatioo  in  \9fL 
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its  products  into  lasting  wealth  pressed  heavily  upon  a  most  energetic 
white  population.  That  the  bank  was  a  failure  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
surprise,  as  in  all  probability  there  was  not  $500,000  in  gold  and  silyer 
coin  in  the  State  of  Alabama  that  could  be  subscribed  to  the  stock  as 
the  terms  of  the  law  creating  the  bank  required. 

The  institution  was  known,  after  the  style  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  as  '^The  President,  Directors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.^'  It  was  to  be  governed  by  thirteen  directors,  an 
unlucky  number  as  it  turned  out,  annually  elected  by  the  stockholders. 
The  voting  was  scaled  according  to  the  shares  held,  also  copying  the 
plan  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — one  share  only  being  held 
entitled  to  one  vote,  ten  shares  to  five  votes,  one  hundred  shares  to 
twenty  votes,  while  the  holders  of  five  hundred  shares  or  more  could 
not  cast  over  thirty  votes.  The  Superintendents  could  not  obtain  the 
necessary  subscriptions,  and  the  bank,  evidently  started  on  sound  finan- 
cial principles,  except  perhaps  for  the  participation  of  the  State  as  a 
stockholder,  never  commenced  business.  It  was  an  almost  exact  copy 
of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  Federal  Gk>vem- 
ment  held  one-fourth  of  the  stock,  and  which  proved  both  successful 
and  profitable  to  its  stockholders.  That  the  lack  of  capital  and  specie 
was  the  cause  of  the  failure  is  shown  by  the  subsequent  banking  expe- 
rience of  the  State. 

Second  Attkjipt  to  Establish  a  State  Bank. 

Determined  to  have  the  banking  facilities  for  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  in  which  they  justly  had  so  strong  a  faith,  the  people 
through  their  representatives  enacted  another  law  on  December  20, 
1823,  to  establish  *'  The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama.** 

The  object  of  the  bank,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act,  was  to 
provide  for  the  safe  and  profitable  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  State, 
and  to  secure  an  extended  and  undepreciating  currency.  The  first  bank 
had  depended  for  its  success  upon  the  subscription  of  actual  money 
to  its  stock.  The  result  had  shown  that  while  rich  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  development,  Alabama  did  not  yet  have  sufficient  of  the 
precious  metals,  the  basis  of  successful  business,  as  yet  within  her  bor- 
ders. To  remedy  this  and  to  obtain  a  circulating  medium,  with  that 
touching  faith  in  the  unlimited  power  of  execution  of  a  people's  govern- 
ment, characteristic  of  our  forefathers  in  the  new  States,  and  which 
has  not  yet  departed  from  the  minds  of  many  of  the  people,  this  new 
bank  act  required  that  the  capital,  no  limit  being  imposed,  should  be 
furnished  by  the  general  credit,  that  is,  by  the  State  itself.  The  other 
portions  of  tlie  act  were  similar  to  those  of  the  first  bank  law. 

The  capital  was  to  be  provided  by  the  State  in  the  following  man- 
ner: First,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  and  rents  of  the  University 
lands,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  These  lands  had 
been  set  apart  to  found  a  university,  and  of  course,  no  better  invest- 
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ment  for  the  funds  of  the  University  ooald  be  found  than  the  stock  of 
the  State  bank.  Next,  the  proceeds  of  the  three  per  cent,  fund,  which 
was  a  fund  acquired  by  the  sale  of  1,620  acres  of  land  granted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State.  Next,  the  proceeds  of 
the  lease  of  certain  salt  springs  and  all  other  public  funds  that  mi^t 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  State.  These  sources  of  capital  were 
not  objectionable,  but  in  addition  thereto  another  expedient  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  five  commissioners  (afterwards  re- 
duced to  three).  This  was  to  issue  stock  of  the  State,  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  in  amount,  redeemable  in  ten  years  at  not  more  than  six  per 
cent,  interest.  It  appears  probable  that  the  original  intentioa  of  this 
issue  of  stock  was  to  secure  in  advance  the  proceeds  of  the  University 
lands  authorized  to  be  made  part  of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  but  it  was 
the  entering  wedge  for  a  reckless  use  of  the  credit  of  the  State  that 
caused  much  subsequent  disaster.  There  was  a  necessity  tos  hanking 
facilities,  and  if  the  power  and  credit  and  resources  of  the  State  had 
been  wisely  used,  within  proper  limits,  the  benefits  would  have  been 
unalloyed.  So  great  was  the  necessity,  no  doubt,  that  the  State  could 
have  afforded  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest  for  a  reasonable  time  to  se- 
cure a  circulating  medium  for  its  citizens.  Alabama  State  banking  was, 
however,  an  unfortunate  example  of  the  great  danger  that  attends  such 
efforts  made  with  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  a  State  govermnent 
in  a  new  and  i)oor  community,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  future  for 
its  prosperity. 

The  first  $100,000  in  bonds  having  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  ap- 
plied to  the  capital  of  the  bank,  on  January  12,  1828,  another  $100,- 
000  of  bonds,  vrith  interest  at  six  per  cent,  and  redeemable  in  twenty 
years,  were  authorized  to  be  sold  by  the  Governor,  Comptroller,  Treas- 
urer and  the  President  of  the  bank.  On  January  15,  sixteen  sections  of 
land  donated  by  Congress  for  schools  were  authorized  to  be  scdd,  and 
about  $1,300,000  was  received  and  paid  to  the  bank.  In  1833  another 
law  wacppassed  by  which  the  remainder  of  the  funds  derived  from  the 
University  lands  amounting  to  $500,000  were  invested  in  the  capital  of 
the  bank.  The  bond-selling  plan  having  been  adopted  was  continaed 
until  $14,000,000  in  all  were  issued  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

December  20,1823 $100,000 

January     23,1838 100.000 

January     21, 1888— branch  at  Montgomery 900,000 

November  16, 1832— branch  at  Decatur UOOOgOOO 

December    4, 1832— branch  at  Mobile 2,OOOiioOO 

December  12, 1832— to  Increase  capital  at  Montgomery 000,000 

January     10, 183&— branch  at  Huntsville 000,000 

January       9,1836    to  increase  capital  at  Huntovllle 500,000 

January       9, 1836 -to  increase  capital  at  Mobile 1,000,000 

January       9, 1836 -to  increase  capital  at  Montgomery 000,000 

June           30, 1837— to  enable  bank  to  resume  specie  payments. . . .  6,000,000 

December  23, 1837-f  urther  aid  to  banks 1,800,000 

Total HMMOJOOO 
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The  conditions  of  these  bonds  varied,  some  were  payable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  State,  some  hi  twenty  and  others  hi  thhrty  years.  The  hiterest 
was  m  most  cases  six  per  cent.,  though  some  of  the  bonds  bore  five  per 
cent.  The  corporate  name  of  the  bank  was,  ^  ^  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  **  It  had  power  to  deal  in  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  to  do  a  general  banking  business,  and  to  issue  circulat- 
ing notes,  the  only  limit  to  the  latter  being  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  directors.  The  President  and  directors,  thirteen  in  all, 
again  the  unlucky  number,  were  elected  annually  by  the  joint  vote  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Five  directors  and  the  President  constituted  a 
quorum  for  business.  They  could  appoint  and  remove  the  Cashier  and 
other  officers,  and  neither  they  nor  the  bank  officers  could  endorse  for 
each  other  or  for  outside  parties.  The  notes  were  issued  in  all  denomi- 
nations, above  and  below  one  dollar — shinplasters  of  6}  cents,  12^ 
cents,  twenty-five  cents,  fifty  cents  and  seventy-five  cents  being  com- 
mon, redeemable  in  sums  of  five  dollars.  The  loans  made  by  the  bank 
were  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  Bonds 
were  given  by  the  officers  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 
These  oaths  increased  in  severity  as  time  went  on  and  the  temptations 
to  mismanagement  apparently  iqcreased.  They  contained  obligations 
to  faithfully  discharge  their  trust,  to  observe  the  usury  acts,  to  refrain 
from  betting  at  any  ^^  gaming  table  such  as  cards,  dice,  billiards,  or  any 
table  known  as  A  B  C  or  E  O,  or  any  faro  bank,  or  any  other  table  of 
like  description ;''  that  they  were  not  ineligible  on  account  of  being  in- 
debted to  the  back  in  excess  of  the  hmit  prescribed  by  law,  and  after 
1839  they  swore  that  they  would  not  become  indebted  to  the  bank  in 
any  way.  The  limit  of  indebtedness  of  the  President  and  each  of  the 
directors  was  not  at  first  illiberal,  being  $10,000  at  the  central  bank  and 
the  same  at  each  of  its  branches,  except  Mobile,  where  the  limit  to 
eacli  was  $20,000—  vXxiy  thousand  dollars  in  all.  The  total  limit  was  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  $35,000. 

The  bank  when  it  first  commenced  business  was  located  at  Cahawba 
and  subsequently  in  1826,  it  accompanied  the  Government  of  the  State 
when  the  capital  was  changed  to  Tuscaloosa. 

Condition  and  Management  of  the  Bank. 

Including  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  the  funds  received  from  the 
University  of  Alabama,  and  the  moneys  from  the  sales  of  State  stocks,  the 
total  amount  received  by  the  bank  was  $15,859,420,  enough  one  would 
think  to  have  started  and  maintained  a  most  respectable  and  solvent 
institution.  Of  this  sum,  however,  $7,500,000  was  the  proceeds  of  stocks 
issued  simply  to  keep  the  bank  above  water  during  the  financial  crisis 
of  1837.  Tlie  bank  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  even  the  interest  on 
the  stock  issued  for  its  benefit.  The  statement  of  its  condition  in  1826, 
shows  it  to  have  had  at  that  time  a  capital  of  $253,000;  notes  in  circu- 
lation $273,000;  deposits  $164,000,  with  a  discount  Ime  of  $449,000,  and 
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cash  (250,000,  inclndiDg  $141,000  in  specie.  It  was  thus  apparently  a 
sound  and  solvent  Institution  three  years  after  its  inception.  In  1837,  how- 
ever, the  bank  does  not  make  so  good  a  showing.  On  June  1,  of  that 
year,  its  capital  was  (7,889,886,  notes  in  circulation  (1,600,000  and  de- 
posits (6,700,000.  To  meet  these  liabilities  it  had  (492,000  in  specie- 
notes  discounted  (17,694,000,  with  amount  due  from  branches,  (1,200.- 
000.  Of  the  bills  discounted  (6,300,000  were  afterwards  found  to  be 
bad  debts.    This  was  a  bad  showing  for  eleven  years'  business. 

The  policy  which  led  to  this  deplorable  state  of  things  necessitating 
the  issue  of  (7,500,000  more  State  bonds  in  December,  1837,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  political  favoritisms.  The  President  and  directors 
had  complete  and  unchecked  control  over  the  management  of  the  bank. 
The  capital  was  not  their  own,  and  they  were  responsible  only  to  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  who  annually  elected  them.  These 
latter  again  were  tempted  to  use  the  power  and  means  of  the  bank  to 
secure  their  election  and  re-election.  The  provision  of  law  requiring  the 
distribution  of  loans  among  the  counties  of  the  State  made  the  elected 
legislators  the  channels  through  whom  loans  could  be  obtained  by  their 
constituents.  The  President  and  directors  in  the  main  bank  and  in  each 
of  its  branches  varied  from  fourteen  to  six,  and  received  salaries  besides 
the  privileges  lawful  and  unlawful  of  their  positions,  and  the  total  num- 
ber to  be  elected  each  year  was  between  sixty  and  seventy.  These  olB- 
ces  became  the  object  of  much  electioneering  by  all  kinds  of  greedy 
adventurers,  who  promised  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
give  them  liberal  bank  discounts  in  return  for  their  election  as  direct- 
ors. The  legislators  were  tempted  to  give  their  votes  to  the  highest 
bidder,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pass  along  the  bank  favors  to  their  influ- 
ential constituents.  Re-election  to  the  General  Assembly  was  thus  se- 
cured year  after  year.  The  candidates  for  the  directory  were  most  lib- 
eral in  their  treatment  of  the  legislators.  On  one  occasicm,  whUe  one 
of  these  annual  elections  was  pending,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives died ;  each  member  of  the  House,  as  was  usual,  wore  crape 
on  his  arm  for  thirty  days.  This  badge  indicated  the  legislators  to  the 
candidates  for  bonk  honors,  and  the  former  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  hospitality.  A  backwoodsman,  in  Tuscaloosa,  seeing  this,  put 
crape  on  his  arm,  and  was  feasted  royally  for  several  days  on  the  strength 
of  it  before  his  ingenuity  was  suspected. 

The  most  fortunate  candidates  were  those  of  a  generous,  convivial 
nature,  who  did  not  fear  to  make  liberal  promises.  A  hotel  keeper  in 
Tuscaloosa,  believing  that  if  he  were  a  director  it  would  greatly  anlufcyMw 
the  popularity  of  his  hotel,  succeeded  in  securing  an  election.  His  fore- 
sight was  justified  and  his  hotel  crowded.  The  other  hotel  keepers  of 
the  capital  were  obliged  to  follow  his  example,  and  soon  all  five  were 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  AUiK^wk^ 
and  often  * '  controlled  with  absolute  and  imperious  sway  the  destiiiy  of 
the  bank.^*    They  were  called  the    ^*  Culinary  Sanhedrim^**  and 
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around  an  oval  table,  still  preserved  as  historic  in  one  of  the  banks  now 
doing  business  in  Tuscaloosa. 

John  L.  Tindall,  the  President  of  the  bank,  was  a  man  anxious  to  man- 
age its  affairs  properly.  He  was  noted  for  his  quiet  humor  and  ready 
wit.  On  one  occasion,  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  when  the 
hotel  keepers  were  in  the  majority,  and  a  large  number  of  bills  had 
passed  for  discount,  approved  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  five,  a  small 
note  was  offered  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  the  maker.  It  was  about 
being  rejected  when  President  Tindall,  looking  enquiringly  at  each  of 
the  hotel  keepers  in  succession,  without  visible  response,  remarked  very 
quietly,  ^^  This  man  must  have  camped  out  last  night.*' 

No  director  could  expect  the  vote  for  his  re-election  of  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  whose  note  he  refused  to  discount.  They  had 
also  to  discount  the  notes  of  those  recommended  by  the  legislators. 
One  of  the  latter  in  1832  obtained  discounts  to  the  amount  of  $24,000 
on  fictitious  notes.  He  fled  on  discovery  of  the  fraud  to  Texas,  and 
prospering  there  repaid  the  money  to  the  bank  in  the  year  1839. 

The  operations  of  the  bank  until  1837  do  not  appear  to  have  excited 
any  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  Times  were  so  good  from 
1826  to  1836  that  the  direct  taxes  of  the  State  were  abolished.  No  one 
had  any  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  money  he  needed.  The  cotton 
crops  were  good  and  brought  good  prices.  The  price  of  land  naturally 
increased  and  every  one  felt  rich.  There  was,  however,  an  undercurrent 
to  aU  this.  Thinking  men  were  becoming  apprehensive  of  the  results 
when  loans  were  made  so  recklessly  to  directors  and  members  of  the 
Legislature.  Laws  were  frequently  passed  restricting  and  forbidding 
these  advances,  but  they  were  annulled  as  often  by  other  laws.  In  1839, 
after  this  class  of  indebtedness  was  largely  reduced  the  amount  due 
from  directors  alone  was  nearly  $780,000.  In  1837  an  imminent  catas- 
trophe was  averted  by  the  issue  of  $7,500,000  bonds  of  the  State.  By  1841 
the  rumors  of  bank  frauds  had  become  so  alarming  that  when  the  Legis- 
lature met  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  R.  Jennison, 
Jr.,  of  Tuscaloosa,  ordering  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
by  a  select  committee.  A  similar  committee  was  ordered  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  two  were  made  a  joint  committee.  A  special  act  gave  this  joint 
com  I  nit  tee  full  powers.  Under  this  act  the  House  part  of  the  commit- 
mittee  reported  that  "  they  have  discovered  the  existence  of  a  disgrace- 
ful league  to  plunder  the  banks  and  swindle  the  people  of  the  State. 
Men  high  in  office,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  bank  directors  are 
supposed  to  be  implicated.  ♦  ♦  ♦  With  all  these  facts  before  them 
tlio  Senate  lias  seen  fit  to  dissolve  their  portion  of  the  committee.  This 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  act  efficiently  and  we  therefore  tender  our 
resi«^natioii."  Tlie  journal  of  the  joint  committee  containing  the  testi- 
mony, with  all  the  other  papers,  was  handed  to  the  Governor  and  by 
him  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  secrecy.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  consumed  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Capitol  at 
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MoDtgomeiy  in  1849.    This  was  a  eonfenkm  that  men  ivere  inrolTed  at 
too  great  power  in  the  State  to  he  safdy  poniahed  bj  ordinary  methods. 

The  <duuter  of  the  State  Bank  expired  Janoary  1,  1845,  and  the  in- 
sdtntion  then  went  into  liqnidatioQ.  It  had  foor  bnuiehes,  three  et- 
tal4iBhedinl832andoneinl8%.  These  txandies  were  doaed  by  aetioo 
of  the  Legialatore  in  184:^43.  On  the  one  hand  the  opemtioos  of  the 
hank  left  the  State  hardened  by  an  indebtedneas  of  fl4,000,000,  on 
which  interest  to  the  amoont  cf  $16,840,000  was  paid  before  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  bonds.  In  addition  there  was  absorbed  property  of  the 
sehoc^  and  uniTersity  amoonting  to  91,600,000  on  whi^  the  State  an- 
nnany  pays  interest.  On  the  other  hand  the  expenses  of  theState  gov- 
ernment were  paid  by  the  bank  for  ten  years,  and  daring  that  period 
the  pec^^  of  the  State  were  almost  altogether  relieved  from  direct  tax- 
ation. At  the  session  of  the  Legislatare  of  1847-48  the  direct  taxes 
were  restcnred  in  time  to  save  the  State  from  the  disgrace  of  the  threat- 
ened repadiation  of  its  bonds.  The  affairs  of  the  State  Bank  were  finally 
woandapin  1868. 

WbOe  the  experience  of  the  peof^  of  AiahAm^.  with  their  bank  is 
not  so  encoaraging  as  to  be  held  ap  as  an  example,  yet  in  fairness  it 
may  be  said  that  the  develofmient  of  the  resources,  and  the  oonseqaent 
wealth  of  Alabama,  is  in  some  measure  indebted  to  the  bank.  Badly 
managed  as  it  was,  the  entire  loss,  including  Interest  on  the  bonded 
debt  created,  did  not  exceed  $35,000,000.  v^gtimAting  the  relief  from 
direct  taxation  for  ten  years  at  $4,000,000  p^  J^nnnTn^  and  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  peoi^e 
of  Alabama  did  not  receive  some  compensation  for  the  expenditure. 
They  passed  the  most  critical  period  of  their  development  withoat  the 
retarding  pressure  of  taxation. 


State  Banks. 


Years. 

JV'o.  of 
hankt. 

Loan^  and 
discounts. 

Specie. 

Capital  gtock. 

Cireulatian. 

DepotitM, 

1^:U 

6 

7 
1 
1 
3 
6 
8 
2 
7 
13 
11 

$6,381,596 
25.842,884 
1,478,016 
3.564.189 
5,865.142 
9.058.379 
10,934,060 

$477,992 
1.687,046 
613.729 
618.131 
1.125,954 
3.371,956 
2,715,119 

$4,308,207 

11.996.332 

1.500,000 

1.500,000 

2.100.000 

3,663,490 

4.976.000 

1.000.000 

735.000 

748.050 

751.900 

$2,054,471 
6,779,678 
124,031 
1.679,196 
3,171.487 
6.651,117 
5,055.222 

$1,106,468 
4.919.596 
558,213 
1.160.064 
1,671.443 
3,830,607 
3.435,685 

1S39 

1^41 

1840 

1S54 

lH59 

1861 

1869 

18«7 

1.723.835 
1,109.166 
1,575.081 
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934.386 
705.091 
951,009 

1H92 

1897 
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National  Banks, 

Fi^rures  are  In  thousands  of  dollars. 


YBAB0. 


1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890. 
1895. 
1898. 


No.  of 
hank*. 


•2 

2 

9 

9 

10 

80 

26 

26 


Loant 

WT        fV 

Cash 

and  dii. 
counts. 

U.  n. 
bonds. 

andaish 
items. 

Ca/Htal. 

$626 

$311 

$108 

$400 

1,456 

1,612 

463 

1.635 

2,236 

1,656 

421 

1.618 

3,266 

1.217 

589 

1,835 

9,743 

1.649 

982 

4.294 

6.640 

1.291 

677 

3,485 

6.682 

1,101 

1,030 

3,206 

/Surplus. 


Undi. 

vidsd 

prq/lts. 


$15 
182 
221 
291 
1,010 
582 
669 


$74 
80 
144 
213 
646 
624 
628 


Out- 

standing 

cireulO' 

tion. 


$266 
1,401 
1,320 

990 
1.070 
1,009 

809 


Indi- 

vidital 

deposits. 


$312 
967 
1.319 
2.143 
7.026 
6,636 
6,968 


•  No  report. 

In  1836  the  Planters  and  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Mobile,  was  chartered 
for  twenty  years  (but  failed  in  1842),  with  $500,000  capital  It  was 
permitted  to  issue  notes  to  twice  the  amount  of  its  capital  About  this 
time  there  was  a  general  increase  of  the  ca^Htal  of  the  banks,  for  which 
purpose  bonds  were  to  be  sold  by  the  State.  There  was  also  a  consid- 
erable expansion  of  circulation,  amounting  for  the  State  bank  and  its 
branches  to  $9  of  notes  to  $1  of  specie.  Their  suspension  was  inevitable, 
and  when  it  came  it  was  legalized  by  the  Legislature,  as  in  most  other 
States.  Extension  laws  were  passed  for  the  benefit  of  debtors,  but 
their  results  were  far  from  what  had  been  expected. 

Presbnt  Banking  Law  of  the  State. 

The  incorporation  of  banks  in  any  other  manner  than  that  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution  is  prohibited  by  that  instrument.  Bills  and 
notes  must  be  redeemed  in  gold  and  silver,  and  no  law  can  be  passed 
sanctioning  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.  While  the  State  banks 
do  not  now  issue  circulation,  in  case  that  privilege  should  be  restored 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  would  prevent  the  evil  that  was  the 
most  destructive  of  the  security  of  such  circulation.  Knowing  that 
they  would  be  relieved  of  the  penalties  of  suspension,  the  State  banks 
in  nearly  all  the  States  suspended  vrithout  hesitation  on  the  first  signs 
of  financial  stress.  The  State  is  prohibited  from  owning  stock  in  any 
bank,  or  from  giving  or  loaning  its  credit  to  a  bank.  A  minimnm  eapi- 
U\l  of  $50,000  is  required,  one-half  of  which  must  be  paid  In  before 
coimuencing  business. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Up  to  1809  the  circulating  medium  of  Mississippi  consisted  of  Spanish 
coin,  doubloons,  dollars,  halves,  quarters,  pistareens  and  picayunes.  * 
The  first  paper  currency  consisted  of  cotton  receipts  given  at  the  pub- 
lic gins  for  cotton  brought  and  deposited  there  to  be  ginned.  A  statute 
of  the  Territory  provided  that  when  a  planter  handed  his  cottcm  to  the 
public  gin,  a  receipt  should  be  given  him,  and  the  ginner  was  obliged 
under  heavy  penalties  to  deliver  the  cleaned  cotton  baled  to  the  holder 
of  the  receipt  within  four  months.  The  law  also  made  the  receipts  ne- 
gotiable, and  they  passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand. 

In  1809  the  Bank  of  Mississippi  at  Natchez  was  chartered  by  the 
Territorial  Conunissioners  to  run  for  twenty-five  years;  the  diiecton 
were  to  be  individually  responsible  for  any  issue  of  bills  in  excess  of 
three  times  the  capital  stock,  then  amounting  to  $100,000.  Frcnn  the 
outset  the  bank  was  wisely  and  Judiciously  conducted  and  its  bills  were 
never  dishonored.  It  continued  as  a  private  corporation  until  1818, 
when  its  powers  were  extended  by  the  Legislature  and  it  was  created  a 
State  bank  with  a  capital  limited  to  $3,000,000 — ^the  State  to  subscribe 
one-quarter  and  to  appoint  one-third  of  the  directors.  The  new  char- 
ter was  to  continue  until  1840,  and  in  the  meantime  no  other  banking 
institution  was  to  be  incorporated  by  the  State.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  three  branches  and  more  if  the  directors  should  deem  them 
necessary.  Its  capital  in  1830  was  $930,600  and  no  complaint  had  ever 
been  made  of  the  institution.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Legislature, 
disregarding  its  solemn  pledge  given  in  1818  that  no  other  banking  in- 
stitution should  be  chartered,  established  the  Planters'  Bank  of  Miss- 
issippi, with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  and  made  it  the  financial  agent  of 
the  State.  The  managers  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
dreading  the  evils  which  they  feared  would  result  from  speculation  in 
negroes  and  wild  lands,  then  so  prevalent,  concluded  to  wind  up  that 
institution. 

Of  the  $4, 000, 000  of  capital  of  the  Planters'  Bank,  the  State  subscribed 
one-half  and  issued  two  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent, 
interest  in  payment  therefor.  The  bonds  were  sold  at  a  premium  of  $350,- 
000,  which  was  deposited  in  the  bank  as  a  sinking  fund  from  which,  to- 
gether with  the  dividends  accruing  on  the  stock  of  the  bank  belonging  to 
the  State,  the  interest  on  the  bonds  was  to  be  paid.  As  long  as  the  State 
interests  in  the  bank  were  kept  distinct  from  other  financial  projects,  this 
investment  was  apparently  a  prosperous  one.  The  bank  paid  annual 
dividends  of  ten  per  cent,  until  September,  1839,  when  the  sinking  fund 
had  increased  to  $800,000.  The  State,  however,  transferred  its  interest 
to  the  Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  and  most  of  the  large  sinking  fund 
was  subsequently  lost — leaving  only  about  $60,000,  which  was  increased 
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by  the  commissioners  by  as  much  more  from  collections  made  from  the 
assets  of  the  Planters'  Bank.  During  the  prosperous  times  preceding 
1835  the  banking  capital  of  the  State  increased  to  fl2,000,000,  which  so 
encouraged  the  legislators  that  during  the  session  of  1835  banks  and 
railroads  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  917,000,000  were  chartered. 
In  1837  the  number  of  banks  had  increased  to  eighteen,  with  capital 
of  about  $13,000,000,  more  than  95,000,000  circulation  and  $24,000,000 
of  loans.  The  Mississippi  Union  Bank  was  chartered  in  1838,  to  have 
a  capital  of  $15,500,000,  to  be  *' raised  by  means  of  loans  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  directors  of  the  institution. "  The  State  then  was  induced 
to  authorize  an  issue  of  $15,000,000  in  five  per  cent,  bonds  to  be  loaned 
to  the  bank,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  faith  of  the  State  was 
pledged.  Five  millions  of  these  bonds  were  issued  to  the  bank  in  1838 
and  a  further  equal  amount  in  1839.  The  first  installment  of  bonds 
was  negotiated  by  the  commissioners  of  the  bank  through  Mr.  Biddle, 
the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
$5,000,000  was  received  therefor  in  installments. 

AlLBQBD  iNFRINGBMBirr  OF  THE  BANK'S  COlTrRACT. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  in- 
corporating the  Planters'  Bank,  500  State  bonds  of  $1,000  each  were  is- 
sued in  1831,  and  sold  by  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gk>vemor. 
The  bonds  were  made  payable  to  and  indorsed  by  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  the  principal  and  interest  were  made  payable  at  the  Phenix 
Bank,  of  New  York  city.  The  charter  of  the  Planters'  Bank  was  amended 
February  5, 1833,  and  a  further  issue  of  State  bonds  bearing  six  per  cent, 
interest  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  was  authorized  and  likewise  sold  in 
New  York  city.  By  the  act  incorporating  the  bank  it  was  provided  that 
if  the  dividends  on  the  stock  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  any 
amount  advanced  by  the  bank  was  to  be  charged  by  it  to  the  account 
of  the  State.  When  the  stock  in  the  bank,  owned  by  the  State,  was 
transferred  to  the  Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  it  obligated  itself  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  the  principal  with  the  exception  of 
about  $250,000.  The  Planters'  Bank  paid  the  interest  up  to  March  25, 
1841,  at  which  time  $166,792.22  was  due  the  bank  from  the  State  on  ac- 
count of  these  bonds.  The  interest  was  paid  by  the  bank  in  London 
in  sterling,  and  this  it  seems  was  considered  by  the  State  an  important 
infringement  of  the  contract. 

The  bonds  issued  to  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank  consisted  of  2,500 
bonds  of  $2,000  each  executed  in  June,  1838,  and  delivered  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bank.  One  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars were  made  payable  in  twelve  years  and  $3,750,000  in  twenty  years 
from  February  5,  1838.  The  bonds  were  made  payable  in  dollars,  cur- 
rent money  of  the  United  States  with  interest  at  five  per  cent. ,  payable 
semi-annually  at  the  place  stipulated  in  the  bonds. 
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Payment  op  the  Bonds  Opposed. 

In  1841  the  interest  on  all  of  the  State  bonds — both  those  iasaed  in 
behalf  of  the  Planters'  Bank  amountmg  to  (2,000,000  and  those  issued 
in  behalf  of  the  Union  Bank  amounting  to  $5,000,000  was  in  default, 
through  the  inability  of  the  Planters*  Bank,  the  Mississippi  Railroad 
Company  which  had  succeeded  to  the  interest  of  the  Planters*  Bank, 
and  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank.  The  holders  of  the  bonds  wrote  many 
letters  of  inquiry  and  exi)ostulation  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  as- 
suming that  inasmuch  as  the  creatures  of  the  State  through  whom  and 
for  whom  the  bonds  of  the  State  were  negotiated  had  failed,  that  the 
State  would,  without  hesitation,  for  its  own  credit  and  honor,  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal.  To  all  these  holders  a 
letter  was  sent  by  Governor  McNutt  dated  July  14,  1841,  in  which  he 
informed  the  holders  that  *Hhe  State,  therefore,  denies  all  obligation 
to  pay  the  bonds  '* — for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  sold  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State.  Before  going  further 
into  the  details  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Governor,  the  following 
abstract  of  a  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  Legislature  made  in 
February,  1842,  will  show  distinctly  the  history  of  the  issue  of  the  bonds 
in  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank.  It  appears  that  a  clause  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  provides  that  no  law  shall 
ever  be  passed  to  raise  a  loan  of  money  upon  the  credit  of  the  State  for 
the  payment  or  redemption  of  any  loan  or  debt,  unless  such  law  be  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  and  be  agreed  on  by 
the  majonty  of  the  members  of  each  house  and  entered  on  their  jour- 
nals with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon,  and  be  referred  to  the  next 
succeeding  Legislature,  and  published  three  months  previous  to  the 
next  regular  election  in  three  newspapers  of  the  State,  and  unless  the 
next  Legislature  duly  passes  the  said  law. 

The  Mississippi  Union  Bank. 

On  February  5,  1838,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  which  had,  in 
compliance  with  the  constitution,  been  passed  by  a  former  Legislature, 
in  1835  and  duly  published,  to  incorporate  the  Mississippi  Union 
Bank.  By  Section  5  of  this  act  the  faith  of  the  State  was  distinctly 
pledged  for  the  security  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  a  loan  of 
fifteen  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  furnish  funds  to 
enable  the  bank  to  operate.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  to  effect 
this  loan,  was  required  to  issue  bonds  of  the  denomination  of  $8,000 
each,  payable  in  twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen  and  twenty  years,  at  five  per 
cent,  interest.  Subscription  books  were  to  be  opened  for  $15,500,000  of 
stock  in  $100  shares  and  to  be  kept  open  ten  months.  Owners  of  real 
estate  in  Mississippi  were  alone  allowed  to  subscribe  and  to  secure  sub- 
scriptions, they  were  to  give  mortgages  on  property  satisfactory  to  the 
directors,  which  property  was,  in  all  cases,  to  be  equal  to  the  subeerip- 
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tion.  Ten  dollars  in  cash  was  to  be  x>aid  on  each  share  when  the  direct- 
ors might  require  it.  When  5,000  shares  were  subscribed  the  Governor 
was  to  appoint  provisionally  fifteen  directors  to  hold  office  one  year. 
After  the  books  were  closed  and  it  appeared  that  $500,000  had  been 
X>aid  on  the  original  stock  of  the  bank,  the  institution  was  to  commence 
business,  and  lastly,  when  the  directors  were  appointed  and  their  Pres- 
ident elected,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  notified  of  this,  he  was 
then  to  execute  to  the  bank  bonds  in  proportion  to  the  amount  sub- 
scribed and  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  directors  until  the  whole 
$15,500,000  in  bonds  should  be  furnished.  All  the  foregoing  was  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  5  of  the  act  of  incorporation. 

The  act  also  provided  that  both  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds 
should  be  paid  by  the  bank,  and  the  bulk  of  its  profits  was  to  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  On  February  15  it  seems  the  Legislature  passed 
a  supplemental  act  requiring  the  Governor  to  subscribe  for  50, 000  shares 
of  the  stock  of  the  bank  in  behalf  of  the  State,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  dtate  bonds  to  be  issued  to  the  bank.  This  was  done,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  this  supplemental  act,  passed  without  due  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  the  constitution,  was  the  one  under  which  the  five  mil- 
lions of  bonds  were  issued.  In  other  words,  no  bonds  whatever  were 
issued  and  negotiated  under  the  constitutional  act,  but  that  the  $5,000,- 
000  issued  were  under  the  supplemental  act  solely,  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional and  void.  It  was  claimed  that  the  supplemental  act 
repealed  all  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  constitutional  act. 
In  addition  to  claiming  that  the  bonds  were  issued  under  an  unconsti- 
tutional act,  the  committee  refers  to  certain  details  of  the  negotiation  of 
the  bonds  by  commissioners  of  the  bank  with  I^icholas  Biddle,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  alleged  these  arrangements 
were  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  instructions  to  dispose  of  the  bonds 
at  not  less  than  par  and  that  Mr.  Biddle,  in  the  whole  transaction,  was 
guilty  of  intentional  and  willful  fraud.  The  committee  concluded  by 
saying  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  have  taken  a  stand  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Frankhn,  and  a  host 
of  worthies  who  struggled  through  the  gloomy  revolutionary  period. 
'*They  are  not  controlled  by  selfish  or  mercenary  motives.  The  low 
and  groveling  consideration  of  dollars  and  cents  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  the  question.  Their  honest  obligations  they  will  fulfill 
should  thev  have  to  divest  themselves  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life  to  do  so.  Higher  and  holier  motives  than  mere  pecuniary  con- 
siderations actuate  them.  They  have  determined  that  they  will  never 
submit  to  an  invasion  of  their  constitution  by  either  a  foreign  or  do- 
mestic foe.  The  rights  secured  to  them  under  that  sacred  instrument 
they  will  maintain  at  all  hazards;  and  relying  on  the  correctness  of 
tlieir  principles  and  the  Justice  of  their  cause  they  will,  with  confidence 
and  cheerfulness,  submit  to  the  verdict  of  posterity. '' 

After  the  general  election  inl^ovember,  1841,  it  was  claimed  that  the 
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payment  or  disavowal  of  the  bonds  was  made  a  test  question  and  that 
the  majority  was  in  favor  of  disavowal  or  repudiation. 

Another  committee  reported  that  '^  they  were  satisfied  of  the  justioe 
of  the  determination  of  the  freemen  of  Mississippi  never  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  of  those  bonds  or  to  recognize  the  Mississippi 
Union  Bank  as  a  legal  institution,  and  that  in  so  doing  they  declare  in 
favor  of  a  principle  honorable  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  their  off- 
spring. They  thereby  declare  that  the  few  cannot  bind  the  many  with- 
out their  consent,  and  set  a  lasting  example  before  those  who  may  ocnne 
after  them  of  the  fruitlessness  of  the  attempt  to  grasp  and  carry  oat 
unwarranted  powers,  calculated  to  affect  their  private  rights  and  to 
endanger  the  civil  liberty  of  themselves  and  their  children.  Freemoi 
jealous  of  their  rights  have  ever  by  care,  vigilance  and  energy  arrested 
the  course  of  aggression  and  avoided  the  baleful  results  of  slavirii 
apathy.'' 

Governor  Tucker,  in  his  message  of  January  1,  1844,  speaks  of  a 
revival  of  business  after  a  depression  of  prices  during  1842  and  184S 
never  before  experienced.  He  ascribes  this  revival,  ^'  not  to  fortuitous 
circumstances  or  by  speculative  operations  or  to  expansion  of  a  paper 
medium  of  currency  ;  nor  is  it  believed  to  be  owing  to  any  act  of  legis- 
lation of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  even  of  any  portion  of 
the  world  favorable  to  commerce.  Necessity  has  imposed  on  the  vota- 
ries of  idleness,  prodigality,  baseless  speculation,  banking  and  gam- 
bling, habits  of  industry  and  economy.  Hence  the  revival  of  business 
is  the  natural  result  of  industry,  economy  and  time  which  have  (aided 
by  the  bankrupt  law),  swept  off  a  large  portion  of  the  debts  and  em- 
barrassments of  the  people  created  by  the  disasters  of  past  idleness, 
prodigality,  gambling  and  banking  operations."  Governor  Tucker  also 
puts  the  bonds  of  the  State  issued  to  the  Planters'  Bank  on  a  different 
footing  from  those  issued  to  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank. 

In  his  message  of  January  4,  1842,  Governor  McNutt  intimates  that 
if  proper  investigation  be  had  that  even  the  Planters'  Bank  bonds  may 
be  found  to  have  been  irregularly  issued ;  but  Governor  Tucker  in  1844, 
considered  these  bonds,  with  the  interest  thereon,  debts  of  the  State 
created  within  the  forms  and  by  the  permission  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  State,  and  that  good  faith  to  the  State's  engagement,  as  well  as 
to  the  constitution  requires  that  the  same  shall  be  paid  when  due  or  at 
least  without  unreasonable  delay.  He  also  considers  the  sinking  fund 
of  the  Planters'  Bank  and  effects  of  the  Mississippi  Railroad  Company, 
which  are  the  only  resources  of  the  State  except  taxation,  form  a  frail 
dependence  for  the  payment  of  debts — and  therefore  virtually  recom- 
mends taxation  to  pay  these  bonds  and  other  debts  of  the  State.  He 
regards,  however,  the  Mississppi  Union  Bank  and  the  five  milhons  of 
bonds  issued  to  it  as  unconstitutional.  Subsequently,  Governor  Brown 
also  in  his  message  was  in  favor  of  taking  measures  for  the  payment 
of  the  Planters'  Bank  bonds ;  but  in  regard  to  those  issued  to  the  Miss- 
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issippi  Union  Bank  he  takes  the  same  view  as  his  predecessors,  and 
claims  that  being  irregularly  issued  they  are  not  the  debt  of  the  State, 
that  Mississippi  has  not  repudiated  her  debt,  but  has  simply  decided  at 
the  ballot  box  that  these  bonds  are  not  her  debt. 

It  appears,  however,  from  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  whole  evidence, 
that  both  the  Planters'  Bank  and  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank  were  con- 
templated as  a  means  of  facilitating  business  within  the  State  and  the  lat- 
ter was  evidently  planned  with  the  intention  of  permitting  every  citizen 
to  participate  in  its  benefits.  The  immense  capital  was  divided  into  shares 
of  9100  each,  to  which  only  citizens  of  the  State  were  permitted  to  sub- 
scribe on  the  easy  terms  of  a  cash  payment  of  ten  dollars,  even  the 
calling  for  this  was  discretionary  with  the  directors.  In  order  that  the 
directors  might  not  be  obliged  to  call  even  for  this  small  cash  payment, 
the  State  furnished  to  the  bank  the  means  of  raising  the  cash  required 
to  equal  its  whole  capital.  If  the  scheme  had  been  carried  out  strictly 
according  to  the  original  plan  it  is  plain  that  some  100,000  citizens  or 
more  could  each  have  subscribed  for  a  share  or  two,  and  that  for  the  real 
estate  security  given  by  them  for  their  shares  on  the  security  of  their 
shares  would  have  each  received  a  loan  from  the  fund  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  State  bonds.  This  plan  was  beyond  dispute  made  l^gal  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  State.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1837,  published  as  required  by  the  constitution,  submit- 
ted to  the  people  who,  with  full  knowledge  elected  another  Legislature, 
which  in  1838  again  enacted  the  same  law.  After  this  measure  became 
a  law,  the  Legislature  by  some  malevolent  intention  as  intimated  by 
the  report  of  one  committee,  or  by  some  felicity  as  intimated  by  that  of 
another,  passed  a  supplementary  bill.  It  is  probable  that  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Governor,  or  none  of  those  concerned,  saw  any  serious  harm 
in  directing  that  a  portion  of  the  bonds,  which  the  constitutional  law 
authorized,  should  be  treated  as  a  subscription  of  the  State  to  some  of 
the  stock  of  the  bank.  The  original  law  did  not  make  it  necessary  to 
the  organization  of  the  bank  that  the  whole  f  15,500,000  of  stock  should 
be  taken  by  the  people.  The  original  law  only  required  a  subscription 
of  $500,000  when  the  various  other  steps,  appointment  of  directors, 
election  of  President,  notification  of  Governor  and  issue  of  bonds  in 
proportion  to  bonds  subscribed,  could  be  taken  in  order.  It  is  possible 
the  I^^gislature  thought  the  process  of  issuing  bonds  would  be  too  slow 
if  it  could  only  keep  pace  with  the  subscription  of  shares  by  individu- 
als, each  of  whom  was  to  execute  a  mortgage  on  real  estate  satisfactory 
to  the  directors. 

Lkqality  of  the  State's  Subscription. 

At  first  sight,  the  feature  of  the  supplementary  act  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  subscribe  to  $5,000,000  of  stock  was  apparently  contrary 
to  the  provision  of  the  law  constitutionally  passed,  that  the  stock  should 
l)e  subscribed  for  by  owners  of  real  estate  in  Mississippi  only.     But  it 
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may  have  been  held  that  the  State  was  an  owner  of  real  estate  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  conld  therefore  subscribe  for  the  stock.  DoobtlesB  too, 
the  individual  subscribers  could  pay  up  their  shares  to  their  full  value 
in  cash  without  any  violation  of  the  law,  and  why  not  the  State  when  it 
gave  bonds  which  were  equivalent  to  the  cash.  All  this  may  have  seemed 
plausible  to  the  Legislature,  and  convinced  them  they  were  merely  pass- 
ing a  bill  to  explain  and  render  effective  the  original  act.  The  defect,  if  It 
was  a  defect,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  made  it  ap- 
pear that  the  bonds  were  to  be  issued  in  payment  for  a  subscription  to 
the  stock,  whereas  the  intention  of  the  original  law  seems  to  have  been 
to  have  the  State  give  the  bonds  not  for  stock,  but  for  a  certain  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  bank,  remaining  after  interest  on  bonds  was  paid, 
find  the  bonds  given  for  stock  were  not  the  bonds  intended  to  be  given 
under  the  constitutional  act.  Technically,  therefore,  the  action  in  re- 
pudiating these  bonds  may  be  defended.  But  the  authorities  of  the 
State  never  impugned  the  validity  of  the  bonds  on  this  ground  antO 
after  the  failure  of  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank  and  the  default  in  interest 
In  his  message  of  January  5,  1841,  Governor  McNutt  refers  to  this 
bank  as  irretrievably  ruined,  and  that  it  will  be  hereafter  totally  una- 
ble to  pay  the  interest  on  the  $5,000,000  bonds  issued  in  1838.  He  does 
not  refer  to  it  as  illegally  chartered,  but  invariably  speaks  of  its  char- 
ter as  a  settled  matter.  He  intimates  that  there  may  have  been  ille- 
gality in  the  detailsof  the  sale  of  the  $5, 000, 000  of  the  915, 500, 000  issued, 
yet  he  does  not  deny  that  they  were  constitutionally  issued  to  the  bank. 
He  warns  all  persons  against  negotiating  a  second  $5,000,000  issued  to 
and  in  possession  of  the  bank,  unless  they  pay  down  for  them  in  specie 
in  terms  '*  authorized  by  the  charter  of  the  bank.*^  In  fact  as  he  was 
the  Governor  who  executed  and  issued  the  bonds,  he  was  in  some  de- 
gree estopped  from  asserting  any  constitutional  invalidity.  In  this  mes- 
sage he  intimates  that  there  was  a  similar  irregularity  in  the  sale  of  the 
Planters'  Bank  bonds,  in  fact  puts  the  bonds  issued  to  both  banks  on 
a  similar  footing.  He  advocates  repudiation  in  his  message.  In  July, 
1841,  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  the  foreign  holders  of  the  bonds,  he 
still  says  nothing  of  the  supplementary  act,  and  although  he  mentions 
it  in  his  message  of  1842  as  being  the  act  under  which  the  bonds  were 
issued,  he  does  not  claim  any  irregularity  in  the  execution  and  issue  of 
the  bonds,  but  only  in  the  negotiation  and  sale  thereof.  He  may  have 
been  loath  to  admit  his  own  carelessness  in  the  transaction.  The  report 
of  the  select  committee  of  the  Legislature  in  February,  1842,  however, 
claims  distinctly  that  the  bonds  were  issued  under  the  sole  authority  of 
the  supplemental  act. 

Legality  of  the  Bonds  Upheld. 

The  question  of  the  execution,  issue,  negotiation  and  sale  of  the 
bonds  wa8  judicially  tested  in  the  courts  of  Mississippi,  in  *  CampbM 

♦  riaiborne'B  Hist.  Mies.,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  88. 
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vs.  Union  Bank  (6  How.),  and  in  State  qf  Mississippi  vs.  Johnson  (25 
Miss.  Rep.,  625).  The  respective  decisions  were  rendered  by  Judge 
Stiarkey  and  Chief  Justice  Smith.  In  both  cases  the  law  was  held  to 
be  constitutional  and  the  bonds  binding  on  the  State.  The  Legislature, 
however,  took  no  action  toward  the  payment  either  of  the  Union  Bank 
bonds  or  of  those  issued  to  the  Planters*  Bank,  which  were  not  disputed, 
and  finally  a  constitutional  amendment  was  passed  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  any  of  them.  Political  excitement  ran  high,  and  both  Judge 
Sharkey  and  Judge  Smith  were  accused  of  being  influenced  by  personal 
and  political  motives  in  their  decisions. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  at  this  period  the  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  charters  and  banking  operations  generally  were  vague 
and  crude.  A  very  large  number  of  banks  were  chartered,  and  there 
were  an  almost  equal  number  of  unchartered  institutions.  The  basis 
of  all  was  real  estate,  and  the  belief  was  that  the  bank  was  a  machine 
which  could  transmute  real  estate  into  a  circulating  medium.  With  a 
real  estate  basis  it  was  expected  that  the  banks  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  their  notes  by  always  being  prepared  to  redeem  in 
specie  those  that  were  presented.  Most  of  the  charters  contained  a 
provision  of  forfeiture  in  case  specie  payments  were  not  maintained. 
Governor  McNutt,  by  proclamation,  declared  the  charters  of  a  large 
number  of  banks  forfeited.  It  was  further  believed  that  on  dissolution 
of  the  corporation  by  forfeiture,  debts  due  to  and  from  it  were  extin- 
guished, and  all  real  estate  belonging  or  pledged  to  the  institution  re- 
verted to  its  original  possessors.  Thus  the  easiest  way  to  settle  the 
tan'gle  of  indebtedness  and  difficulty  that  was  usually  the  consequence 
of  tlieso  early  banking  operations  was  believed  to  be  to  declare  the 
charters  forfeited.  This  view  was  only  changed  by  legislation.  The 
Briscoe  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  facilitate  the  disentangle- 
ment of  tlie  difficulties  resulting  from  the  financial  crisis,  and  Judge 
Guion  appended  an  amendment  which  declared  that  debts  due  to  or 
from  a  corporation  were  not  abrogated  by  forfeiture  of  charter,  and 
provided  for  trustees  to  wind  up  such  institutions.  During  this  period, 
Robert  J.  Walker,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  was  prominent  in  Mississippi  as  a  lawyer,  politician  and  land 
speculator.  He,  it  is  said,  borrowed  most  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
Planters'  Bank  to  aid  him  in  his  speculations,  and  when  called  upon  to 
pay  the  same,  offered  Mississippi  treasury  warrants  then  worth  but 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  He,  however,  always  took  strong  ground  in 
favor  of  sustaining  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  advocated  the  payment 
((  tlie  bonds. 

The  banking  scheme  was  adopted  as  a  means  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  8tate.  At  its  inception  it  was  sustained  and  thought 
well  of  by  all.  When,  through  mismanagement,  greed  and  perhaps 
fraud,  it  failed,  then  the  majority  who  had  approved  the  inception  of 
the  plan  tried  to  throw  off  their  responsibility,  because  by  the  very 
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Under  the  present  bankiiig  system  of  the  State  the  bankB  are 
reqaire^i  to  make  reports  f oar  times  a  year  to  the  Aaditor  of  Pablie 
Accoant«.  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  ri^t  to  do  bosiiieBS  oo  fafl- 
ure  to  or>mply  with  thid  requirement.  These  reports  most  be  pablished 
in  ntmif^  new9{>aper  where  the  bank  is  located.  Loans  to  any  one  per- 
Hfm  or  firm  are  restricted  to  one-fifth  of  ct^tal,  and  the  receiving  of 
<l'fprj«itH  when  the  bank  is  known  to  be  insolvent  is  panishahie  by 
imprijKmment. 

Th<'  State  and  National  banks  of  Mississippi  will  compare  favorably 
with  thoHe  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Failures  among  them  have  been 
<'X(M'ptioiuilly  rare,  and  they  have  successfully  withstood  panics  that 
w(«r(*  diwiKtrous  to  the  banks  of  the  country  generally. 
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March  14,  1818,  Louisiana  had  authorized  a  subscription  of  $500,000 
toward  the  capital  of  $2,000,000  in  the  Louisiana  State  Bank.  The 
State  was  to  appoint  six  out  of  eighteen  directors.  The  bank  was  re- 
quired to  pay  a  bonus  of  9100,000  to  the  State,  in  consideration  for 
which  "the  stock  and  real  estate  belonging  to  the  said  bank  shall  for- 
ever during  the  continuance  of  its  charter,  be  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  any  State  tax.'*  Inasmuch  as  only  9100,000  was  ever  actually  sub- 
scribed, and  as  both  bonus  and  exemption  from  taxation  were  also  char- 
acteristics of  subsequent  charters  to  other  banking  institutions,  this 
bank  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  State  institution. 

Successful  Operations  of  the  Bank  of  Louisiana. 

April  7,  1824,  the  Bank  of  Louisiana  was  chartered  with  a  capital  of 
$4,000,000,  one-half  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  State.  For  the 
State  subscription  the  issue  of  five  per  cent,  bonds  was  authorized  at 
the  rate  of  $100  in  bonds  for  every  $83^  of  stock,  payable  at  intervals 
of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years  from  their  dates.  These  were  to  be  sold 
by  the  bank  for  specie.  The  interest  was  to  be  paid  from  the  dividends 
upon  the  bank  stock,  any  deficiency  that  might  occur  being  paid  by  the 
bank  and  charged  to  the  account  of  the  State.  Of  the  thirteen  direct- 
ors six  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the  State. 
Five  branches  were  required  to  be  opened. 

In  1826  the  General  Assembly  seems  to  have  become  provoked  at 
the  delay  in  declaring  dividends  and  insisted  upon  the  declaration  of  a 
dividend  upon  the  State  stock  at  least.  The  difficulty  experienced  in 
controlling  the  institution  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  seventh  director 
on  the  part  of  the  State  and  an  act  requiring  semi-annual  dividends  of 
profits.  In  1827  the  profits  accruing  to  the  State  were  sufficient  to  per- 
mit .*300,931  of  the  bonds  to  be  called  in  and  paid,  which  was  author- 
ized by  a  resolution  of  March  24  of  that  year. 

In  1844  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  was  authorized  to  sell  12,000 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  to  pay  the  bonds,  $1,200,000,  falUng  due  in  1844  and  1849.  The 
bank  itself  purchased  the  bonds,  becoming  thereby  obligated  to  redeem 
both  series  of  bonds,  which  it  punctually  did.  The  remainder  of  the 
stock  was  also  directed  to  be  sold  in  1844  for  tjie  purpose  of  meeting 
other  bonds  falling  due. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana. 

In  18,32  the  State  incorporated  the  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  with  a 
capital  of  ^,000,000.  This  was  an  institution  established  on  precisely 
the  same  foundation  as  the  Union  Banks  of  Florida  and  Mississippi 
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mentioned  elsewhere.  The  sabscribers  of  the  stock  i>aid  in  nothings 
merely  giving  a  mortgage  to  cover  the  amount  of  snbscciption ;  and  the 
actual  capital  was  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  97,000,000  bonds 
issued  by  the  State  for  the  purpose.  Six  of  the  twelve  directors  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the  State.  The  State  reserved 
the  right  to  borrow  from  the  bank  $500,000  at  interest,  and  each  stock- 
holder was  entitled  to  a  credit  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  of  his 
shares.  The  State  for  its  guaranty  was  to  receive  one-sixth  of  the  profits 
of  the  institution.  The  bank  seems  to  have  been  managed  no  better 
than  the  most  of  the  property  banks  of  the  same  style  in  operation  in 
other  States.  It  failed  in  1842  with  its  assets  in  such  shape  that  the 
collection  of  anything  from  them  was  a  slow  and  difficult  matter.  The 
proceeds,  as  recdized,  were  turned  toward  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  97,000,000  bonds  issued  by  the  State  on  behalf  of 
the  bank.  January  18, 1853,  the  Union  Bank  deposited  with  the  Treas- 
urer $21,000  to  secure  the  State  against  any  loss  for  twenty-one  bonds 
not  returned.  These— the  last  of  the  issue — ^were  afterwards  returned 
and  cancelled. 

The  State  also  issued  in  aid  of  the  Consolidated  Association,  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $2,004,000 ;  and  in  aid  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  additional 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000,  of  which  $7, 188, 000  were  finally  sold. 
Both  these  institutions  were  upon  precisely  the  same  basis  as  the  Union 
Bank,  i.  e.,  the  sale  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  State  was  to  furnish  the 
actual  capital,  and  the  stockholders  were  to  secure  their  subscriptions 
by  mortgages  on  real  estate.  In  the  case  of  the  Consolidated  Associa- 
tion, the  State,  for  its  guaranty,  was  considered  as  stockholder  for 
$1,000,000.  Dividends  were  to  be  declared  only  as  the  bonds  were  paid, 
and  in  the  same  proportion.  The  profits  till  then  were  to  be  retained 
as  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  the  redemption  of  the  bonds.  The  case  was 
the  same  with  the  Citizens'  Bank,  except  that  the  interest  of  the  State 
in  the  net  profits  was  one-sixth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Bank. 
Both  these  institutions  were  put  in  liquidation  in  1842. 

By  1858  the  bonds  issued  by  the  State  for  the  Citizens'  Bank  had 
been  reduced  from  $7,188,000  to  $5,300,000,  for  which  the  State  still  re- 
tained a  first  mortgage  on  the  $14,000,000  real  estate  of  the  stockhcdders 
mortgaged  by  them  to  secure  their  stock.  In  the  years  1842-1848  $1,000,- 
000  had  been  raised  by  assessments  upon  the  stockholders.  In  1852  the 
Citizens'  Bank  was  reorganized  upon  an  entirely  new  basis,  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  which  was  the  8ex)aration  of  the  bank  into  two  de- 
partments— ^a  banking '  department  and  a  mortgage  department.  Im- 
mediately the  banking  department  assumed  an  important  place  among 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  State — its  circulation  reaching  $3,089,- 
000  by  January,  1860. 

The  State  definitely  renounced  the  banking  business  in  its  constitu- 
tion of  1852  by  the  clause :  '*  The  State  shall  not  subscribe  for  the  stock 
of,  nor  make  a  loan  to,  nor  pledge  its  faith  for  the  benefit  of  any  oot^ 
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poration  or  Joint  stock  company  created  or  established  for  t^mMng 
purposes." 

From  the  following  table  can  be  gathered  something  of  the  course  of 
these  banks  in  respect  to  their  circulation : 


CireulalUm 
Date.  Lauiaiana  Bank, 

July,  1835 $751^087.00 

JaD.23, 1887 841,100.00 

Dec.  83, 1837 808,000.00 

Dec.  3, 1838. 141,742.00 

Oct.  21, 1830 202,722  00 

Feb.  1,1840 261,747^50 

Dec.5, 1840. 257,552.00 

Mar.  28, 1842. 276,277.50 

Jan.  1,1848. 841,216.60 

Jan.l,  1844 673,880.50 

Jan.  1,1845 776,644.50 

June  1,1845 008,667.50 

April  25, 1846 1,851,600.00 

Jan.,1847 065,777.00 

Jan.,  1848 1,026,640.00 

Nov.,  1848 U28.782.00 

Nov.,  1840 1^822,217.00 

Dec.,  1860 852,000.00 

Oct.  80, 1852 1JMO,484,00 


Ofretilatlon 
Union  Bank, 

$1,428,045.00 

1,476,445.00 

1,664,580.00 

067,410.00 

688,470.00 

064,630.00 

081,605.00 

447,170.00 

148,825.00 

68.885.00 

80,580.00 

20.455.00 

27,010.00 

26,850.00 

26,186.00 

26,006.00 

2^085.00 

25,705.00 

25,620.00 


Circulation 
OUizeni*  Bank. 


$872,110.00 
410,545.00 
161,00&00 
428,460.00 
808,726.00 


!•••»••••• 


•  •  •  •••  •  •  •  • 

047,168i» 

240,075.00 

11,176.00 

11,061.00 

6,027.00 


Louisiana  Bank  Act  of  1842. 

The  act  of  1842  is  generally  regarded  by  experts  as  a  model  one  in 
many  respects.     This  opinion  is  expressed  by  Horace  White,  ♦  who  says : 

'*  The  State  of  Louisiana  had  her  fuU  share  of  bank  misery  in  1887  and  later.  Her 
banks  suspended  specie  pajrments,  and  so  remained  until  1842.  In  that  year  the  State 
pa88ed  a  banking  law  which  was,  in  nearly  all  re6i;>ect8,  a  model  for  other  States  and 
countries. 

The  principal  features  of  this  law  were  the  requirements  (1)  of  a  specie  reserve 
equal  to  one-third  of  all  its  liabilities  to  the  public ;  (2)  the  other  two-thirds  of  its 
liabilities  to  be  represented  by  commercial  paper  having  not  more  than  ninety  days 
to  run  ;  (8)  all  commercial  paper  to  be  paid  at  maturity ;  and  if  not  paid,  or  if  an 
exteriHion  were  asked  for,  the  account  of  the  party  to  be  closed  and  his  name  to  be 
sent  to  the  other  banks  as  a  delinquent ;  (4)  all  banks  to  be  examined  by  a  board  of 
State  offlrers  quarterly  or  oftener ;  (5)  bank  directors  to  be  individually  liable  for  all 
loans  or  investments  made  in  violation  of  the  law,  unless  they  could  show  that  they 
had  voted  against  the  same  if  present ;  (6)  no  bank  to  have  less  than  fifty  sharehold- 
ers, having  at  least  thirty  shares  each  ;  (7)  any  director  going  out  of  the  State  for 
more  than  thirty  days,  or  absenting  himself  from  five  successive  meetings  of  the 
board,  to  be  deemed  to  have  resigned,  and  his  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  once ;  (8)  no 
bank  to  pay  out  any  notes  but  its  own ;  (9)  all  banks  to  pay  their  balance  to  each 
other  in  specie  every  Saturday,  under  penalty  of  being  immediately  put  In  liquida- 
tion ;  ( 10)  no  bank  to  purchase  its  own  shares  or  lend  on  Its  own  shares  more  than 
thirty  j>er  cent,  of  the  market  value  thereof. 

This  law  had  one  feature  which  cannot  be  approved.    It  aUowed  some  loans  to 

be  ma<le  on  mortgage  security^  but  it  restricted  such  loans  to  the  bank^s  capitaL    No 

part  of  the  deposits  could  be  lent  except  on  commercial  paper  maturing  within  ninety 

days.    I  judge  that  not  many  mortgage  loans  were  made  by  the  Louisiana  banks, 

^  "  National  and  State  Banks;**  '* Sound  Currency,**  VoL  II«  p.  &. 
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since  none  of  them  suspended  in  the  panic  of  1857,  although  most  of  the  banks  of  the 
coantry  were  temporarily  closed  by  that  catastrophe.  Mortgage  loans  are  all  right 
in  themselves,  bat  they  are  no  part  of  the  banking  business.  I  think  that  the  Louis- 
iana Bank  Act  of  1842  was  eminently  scientific.  It  was  the  first  law  passed  by  aziy 
State  requiring  a  definite  amount  of  specie  to  be  kept  as  a  reserve.  The  Louisiana 
law  required  no  pledged  security  *  for  the  circulating  notes  of  banks,  nor  did  it  put 
any  limit  on  the  amount  of  their  issues.  All  this  was  covered,  and  amply  covered, 
by  requiring  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  specie  against  all  liabilities,  whether  deposits 
or  notes,  the  balance  of  the  assets  to  be  in  mercantile  paper  having  not  more  than 
ninety  days  to  run. 

Under  this  law,  Louisiana  became  in  1860  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union  in  point 
of  banking  capital  and  the  second  in  point  of  specie  holdings.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  requirement  of  a  thirty-three  per  cent,  reserve  of  coin  (or,  as  we  say  now,  of 
*'  lawful  money  ")  was  excessive,  and  that  the  twenty-five  percent,  in  larger  cities  and 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  other  places,  required  of  National  banks,  is  ample.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  Louisiana  Bank  Act  of  1842  was  strictly  and  intelligently  enforced 
until  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  captured  during  the  Civil  War.'* 

State  Banks, 


YEARS. 


1836 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1897 


No.  of 
.banks. 


41 

47 

28 

28 

19 

13 

10 

12 

5 

10 

4 

6 

20 


Leant  and 
diteountt. 


$37,388,839 
49,138,700 
18,417,669 
18.602,649 
27,142,907 
35.401,609 


4,449,312 
6,108.888 
4,036,049 
6.235,170 
5.845,302 


Specie. 


$2,824,904 
2,847.497 
8,282.981 
6,979,772 
6,570.568 

12,115,431 


Capital 
stock. 


CireulaUon. 


$26,422,145 

41,736,768 

19,670,580 

14,257,520 

20,179,107 

24,496.866 

7.671,800 

7,801,500 

3.792,300 

4.458.198 

2,582,200 

2,130,200 

2,413,150 


$5,114,082 
4,345,533 
2,099,331 
5,069,867 
6,586.601 

11,579,313 


9,447 
8,712 
8,617 
8,577 


$7,106,628 

5,415.290 

M18.764 

8.2101705 

11.688.296 

19,777,812 


6,149.202 

7,086.841 
5,816,538 
7.486.897 
5.942.957 


Requirements  of  the  Present  Banking  Law. 

Banks  of  circulation,  discount,  deposit,  safe-deposit,  Savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  may  be  organized  by  any  number  of  persons  more 
than  five.  The  minimum  capital  is  $10,000,  the  amount  being  graded 
up  to  not  less  than  $100,000,  according  to  the  population  of  the  place 
where  the  bank  is  located.  Savings  banks  must  have  $50,000  capitaL 
Shareholders'  liability  is  confined  to  the  extent  of  their  shares.  Capital 
must  be  paid  up  in  full  in  specie  within  twelve  months  after  a  bank 
commences  business. 

*  The  present  law  (1809)  requires  that  circulating  notes  must  be  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  public  stocks  with  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.  State  bank  notes  ai« 
not  issued,  however,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  Federal  tax. 
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'*  Every  bank  is  reqtdred  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times,  in  specie,  an 
amount  equal  to  one-third  of  all  their  other  cash  and  liabilities,  and  for 
the  other  two-thirds  of  said  liabilities  an  equal  amount  in  specie,  specie 
funds,  bills  of  exchange,  or  discounted  paper  maturing  within  ninety 
days  and  not  renewable.  Should  the  specie,  specie  funds  and  short 
paper  fall  below  the  proportions  of  the  cash  liabilities,  and  remain  so 
for  a  i)eriod  of  ten  days,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  any  loans  or 
discount  whatever  until  the  bank  shall  again  have  the  reserve  above 
required."* 

All  banks  are  required  to  make  and  publish  quarterly  statements  of 
their  condition. 

National  Banks, 

Fibres  are  in  tboiuandB  of  dollars. 


YBAR0. 

^5 
1 

Loam  and 
di9e<nAniM. 

U.8, 
bonds. 

Cathand 
eathitemg. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

VndU 

vidsd 

pn^/ltt. 

Ota- 

itandtng 

eireula- 

Hon. 

Indi- 
vidual 
depotHs. 

xoo4.  •  •  • 

9168 

$300 

$2,343 

$500 

•  >  >  - 

$76 

$166 

$2,310 

1868.... 

2 

1.004 

1.208 

993 

1.300 

$62 

105 

1,059 

1.134 

1873.... 

9 

9,108 

3.900 

3,490 

4,750 

297 

300 

3.335 

7.613 

1878.... 

7 

6,341 

1,781 

2.139 

2.875 

678 

340 

1,386 

4.889 

1883.... 

8 

9,467 

2,677 

2.878 

3.225 

1,102 

414 

2,240 

8.186 

1888.... 

13 

12.419 

2,234 

3,730 

3,425 

1.508 

895 

1,827 

11.913 

1893.... 

20 

16.501 

1.152 

2.188 

3.935 

2,496 

673 

1,034 

13.549 

1898.... 

19 

14.316 

1,228 

3.495 

3,160 

2.736 

622 

748 

16.608 

TEXAS. 

The  existence  of  Texas  under  so  many  different  kinds  and  condi- 
tions of  government,  and  the  environments  of  country  and  of  people, 
have  been  such  as  to  leave  upon  every  characteristic  an  impress  peculi- 
arly Texan,  and  among  others,  to  make  its  banking  history  unique. 
The  Texas  we  know  to-day  represents  the  growth  of  the  inherent  spirit 
of  independent  statehood  through  the  intermediate  conditions  of  Span- 
ish dependence,  Mexican  statehood,  Texan  independence,  and  final 
coahtion  with  the  United  States. 

In  this  sketch  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  go  further  back 
than  to  that  memorable  period  when  the  sturdy  sons  of  Texas,  after  a 
stni^'gle  of  unparalelled  heroism,  achieved  independence,  and  despite 
the  armed  aggressions  of  Mexico,  established  and  for  nine  years  main- 
tained an  independent  republican  government,  with  all  the  machinery 
of  Congress,  courts  and  attendant  financial  complications. 

Texas  shook  off  the  grasp  of  Mexico  by  the  decisive  battle  of  San 

•  UeiKjrt  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  \99X,  Vol.  I,  p.  214. 
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Jacinto,  and  came  before  the  world,  penniless  as  to  actual  cash,  bat  rich 
in  an  almost  boundless  pubUc  domain,  and  possessing  a  boundless  deter- 
mination. 

Finances  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

As  was  no  more  than  natural,  the  earnest  attention  of  the  provis- 
ional government  was  turned  to  the  borrowing  of  money  as  the  quick- 
est and  best  means  of  relieving  the  financial  distress.  Indeed,  the  entire 
history  of  the  Republic  is  checkered  with  efforts  to  coin  its  natural 
wealth  into  available  sinews  of  war  with  which  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  the  country  against  continued  menace  and  occasional  aggression  from 
Mexico. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Republic  was  the  appointment  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  F.  McKinney  and  Samuel  M.  Williams  as  commissioners  to  bor- 
row, in  the  United  States,  a  million  dollars,  with  instructions  to  pledge 
or  hypothecate  the  public  lands  and  the  public  revenues  for  the  same. 

Subsequently  simUar  efforts  were  put  on  foot  in  other  directions  and 
from  them  grew  incidents  most  vitally  affecting  the  history  of  the  country 
both  in  its  political  and  banking  life,  incidents  which  though  serious 
enough  at  the  time  and  serious  indeed  to  the  people  of  the  Republic, 
are  to-day  amusing  in  many  respects. 

Messrs.  McKinney  and  WUliams  were  among  the  most  enterprising 
men  of  the  day.  They  gave  of  their  private  means  to  aid  their  country 
and  their  names  are  closely  associated  with  Texas  history  and  with  the 
story  of  Texas  finances. 

Every  available  means  to  raise  the  needed  money  was  employed. 
Borrowing  was  not  the  only  expedient  attempted  at  the  time.  Aside 
from  direct  loans,  the  public  lands  were  the  main  dependence,  though 
Texas  land  scrip  found  few  buyers. 

On  January  27,  1836,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  a  specification 
on  the  face  of  which  declared  that  they  would  be  received  in  payment 
for  lands  and  other  public  dues,  or  be  redeemed  with  any  moneys  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Despite  a  depleted  treasury  and  all  other  obstacles,  Texas  continued 
the  fight  against  the  trained  armies  of  Mexico.  The  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto became  history.     Santa  Anna  was  captured  and  Texas  was  free. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  met  October  3, 1836,  in 
the  town  of  Columbia,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  G^en.  Sam 
Houston,  already  duly  elected  by  the  people,  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent. During  this  same  Congress  the  first  step  toward  banking  legisla- 
tion was  recorded  by  the  young  Republic. 

Provision  for  Organizing  a  Bank. 

On  December  10,  1836,  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  President  to 
appoint  a  commissioner  ''for  the  purpose  contemplated  in  the  tenth 
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article  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Agricaltore  and  Commerce, 
granted  to  Samael  M.  Williams  by  the  Legislatnre  of  Coahaila  and 
Texas,  in  April,  1835,  in  order  that  the  parties  may  exercise  and  enjoy 
their  privileges  under  said  act.'* 

This  charter  was  granted  nnder  Mexican  regime,  bat  Texas  evidently 
intended  to  revive  it,  and  possibly  to  continue  the  system,  the  next 
section  of  the  Texas  act  **  authorizing  and  empowering  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  negotiate  a  loan  from  any  bank  or  banks  that  may  be 
established  in  this  Republic,  of  sufficient  amount  for  the  payment  of 
all  just  claims  held  by  McKinney  and  Williams,  against  this  GK>vem- 
ment." 

On  December  16,  1836,  came  *'an  act  to  incorporate  the  Texas  Rail- 
road, Navigation  and  Banking  Company  ;^'  its  capital  stock  was  fixed 
at  five  millions,  with  a  permissible  increase  to  ten  mUlions,  and  grant- 
ing the  right  of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Sabine 
River  by  international  canal,  with  the  privilege  of  unlimited  canal  and 
railroad  branches.  The  bank  feature  provided  that  the  institution  should 
not  go  into  operation  **  until  the  bank  had  a  specie  capital  of  $1,000,000 
paid  in/^  and  it  was  further  provided  that  the  charter  should  lapse  un- 
less a  $25,000  good  faith  bonus  should  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  act  went  in  force.  It  appears  that  the  $5, 000,  - 
000  stock  was  subscribed  promptly,  and  the  $25,000  was  tendered  in 
Texas  treasury  notes  before  referred  to,  which  by  law  were  at  that  time 
receivable  for  all  public  dues.  The  Treasurer  issued  a  written  acknowl- 
edgioent  of  the  tender,  but  refused  to  receive  the  notes.  And  thus 
this  ambitious  scheme  came  to  a  halt. 

The  next  session  of  this  Congress  saw  no  banking  legislation,  though 
there  v.  as  some  discussion  of  projects  for  the  incorporation  of  '* a  joint 
stock  company  for  the  erection  of  a  hotel  and  bath  house  at  Velasco, 
with  banking  privileges;  the  same  at  Houston;  the  IntemaMmprove- 
ment  and  Banking  Company,  of  Texas;  the  Red  River  and  Aransas 
Bay  Railroad,  Navigation  and  Banking  Company ;  a  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas." 

Texas  finances  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Audited  treasury  drafts  were 
worth  but  fifteen  per  cent.  Among  other  expedients  was  discussed  the 
creation  of  banks  founded  on  Texas  bonds.  Henry  Smith,  the  Texas 
Treasurer,  favored  such  a  plan.  However,  in  opposition  to  his  recom- 
mendation, on  June  9, 1837,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  promissory  Government  notes,  receivable  for  all  public  dues,  to  the 
amount  of  $600,000. 

A  Gk)TRRNMBNT  BANK  PROPOSED. 

During  the  third  Congress,  December,  1838,  President  Mirabeau  B. 
I^mar,  formally  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  National  bank, 
founded  on  the  credit  and  resooroes  of  the  Republic,  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Government,  the  direotorB  to  be  elected  by  Joint  ballot  of  both 
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hocues,  and  the  President  and  Cashier  to  be  appcMnted  by  the  President 
of  the  Bepablic.  The  ''resources'*  of  Texas,  President  Lamar  con- 
ceived to  be  ''the  pablic  domain,*'  and  this  he  proposed  to  pledge. 
The  bank  shoold  be  the  Government's  fiscal  agent,  a  regolator  of  ex- 
change, a  bank  of  deposit,  loan  and  discount,  and  a  bank  of  issue  as 
well,  and  it  *^  would,  of  course,  be  extended  by  branches  established  at 
every  convenient  and  suitable  part  of  the  Republic.'^ 

A  bill  to  incorporate  '^  The  Bank  of  the  Bepubhc  of  Texas,''  in  con- 
formity with  the  President's  views,  was  introduced,  discussed  hotly,  and 
on  January  21,  1839,  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  to  fourteen. 

In  1840 17,000,000  Texas  bonds  were  "nearly"  floated  in  France, 
which  local  history  says  was  to  be  used  in  the  estabUshment  of  a  Na- 
tional bank,  but  fortunately  negotiations  were  broken  off  before  the 
final  arrangements  were  completed,  and  the  loan  was  never  con- 
summated. 

Negotiations  Upset  by  a  Herd  op  Swine. 

While  negotiations  were  pending  in  France,  Fate  was  fighting  against 
them  in  Texas,  in  the  shape  of  a  herd  of  swine  owned  by  an  Austin 
hotel  keeper.  The  French  MiniBter,  M.  de  Saligney,  had  a  fine  horse. 
The  pigs  found  their  way  into  the  stable  and  ate  the  com  dropped  from 
the  manger.  The  French  servant,  driving  them  out,  kiUed  one.  Mr. 
Bullock,  the  owner  of  the  pigs,  at  once  registered  his  resentment  by 
giving  the  servant  a  sound  thrashing.  M.  de  Saligney  complained  to 
the  Texas  Government.  Mr.  Bullock  was  arrested  and  pending  trial 
was  released,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Texas  Treasury  on  his  bond. 
M.  de  Saligney  happened  in  the  hotel.  Mr.  Bullock  ejected  him. 
Another  complaint,  another  arrest  and  another  release,  with  the  Treas- 
urer as  bondsman.  The  matter  had  by  this  time  grown  from  its  first 
proportions  as  a  personal  disagreement  and  became  a  matter  of  public 
importance.  It  was  everywhere  discussed,  in  the  newspapers,  on  the 
streets  and  in  Congress.  Everyone  upheld  Mr.  Bullock  and  his  pigs. 
The  Government  actually  sent  to  France  and  asked  the  recall  of  the 
French  Minister.  Thus  the  thing  became  of  international  moment. 
It  happened  that  M.  de  Saligney  was  closely  related  to  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  with  whom  rested  the  consummation  of  the  loan  which 
was  to  lift  Texas  out  of  her  financial  troubles  and  put  her  National 
bank  on  foot.  Negotiations  were  abruptly  broken  off.  What  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  had  that  loan  been  made,  one  can  only  conjecture ; 
but  a  well-posted  writer  of  the  day  says  that  as  ' '  the  geese  9aved  Borne, 
so  Mr.  Bullock's  pigs  saved  Texas." 

Texas  Annexed  to  the  United  States. 

The  finances  of  the  young  republic  continued  to  be  a  souroe  of 
worry  to  the  Texas  patriots.  Meantime  private  manipulatioD  of  tlie 
stock  of  the  Texas  Railroad,  Navigation  and  Banking  Co.,  netted 
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$^,000  to  private  speculators,  but  the  enterprise  itself  never  material- 
ized. 

On  March  1,  1845,  the  President  of  the  United  States  approved  a 
joint  Senate  and  House  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  on 
July  4,  1845,  the  people  of  Texas  assented  to  the  proposed  annexation, 
and  adopted  a  State  constitution  which  was  approved  October  2,  1845. 
Repudiation  and  scaling  of  State  liabilities  were  discussed  at  length ; 
laws  looking  in  that  direction  were  passed,  and  finally  an  act  was  passed 
cutting  off  interest  on  all  debts  of  the  old  Bepublio  after  July  1, 1850. 

Evolution  op  Texas  Currkncy. 

As  a  Mexican  State,  Texas  currency  was  gold  and  sUver,  and  occa- 
sional notes  issued  by  banks  in  the  United  States.  The  population  was 
small  and  currency  scarce,  Almonte,  the  Mexican  historian,  recording 
the  fact  that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  all  sales  made  were  for  cash.  He 
says:  ^^  Purchases  are  made  on  credit,  or  for  barter,  which  gives  the 
country,  in  its  trading  relations,  the  appearance  of  a  fair.^' 

One  medium  of  exchange  of  this  period  has  gone  down  to  history 
as  the  *^  hammered  dollar."  Mexico,  emancipated  from  the  rule  of 
Spain,  retained  a  considerable  amount  of  Spanish  silver,  and  this,  in 
the  form  of  dollars,  remained  in  circulation,  though  with  the  royal 
effigy  battered  out  of  all  recognition  thereon,  by  an  official  **  hammer- 
ing," which  served  the  double  purpose  of  testifying  the  Mexican  senti- 
ment toward  Spain  and  also  put  the  coin  in  condition,  by  the  de&cing 
of  its  stamp,  so  that  it  * '  remained  at  home. "  After  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolution  **  hammered  money  "  was  to  a  great  extent  displaced 
by  bank  notes  from  the  United  States,  but  the  shaky  condition  of 
these  banks  in  the  ^30^s  made  them  a  treacherous  medium.  Shinplas- 
ters  and  fractional  currency  were  issued  at  intervals  between  1837  and 
1840.  Treasury  drafts  for  irregular  amounts  sometimes  figured  as  cur- 
rency, bearing  a  promise  of  ten  per  cent,  interest.  In  1838  a  series  of 
non-interest-bearing  treasury  notes  were  issued.  These  were  partially 
printed  in  scarlet  and  were  famUiarly  known  as  **red  backs."  They 
were  never  worth  more  than  37^  per  cent,  of  their  face,  and  in 
1842  they  were  worth  but  two  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  were  often 
altogether  refused. 

The  natural  temperament  of  the  pioneer  Texan  was  favorable  to  the 
loftiest  flights  of  financial  fancy,  and  numerous  remarkable  schemes 
were  entertained,  but  the  tremendous  bank  explosions  occurring  in  the 
Uiiite<l  States  early  in  the  history  of  the  Texan  Republic  appear  to  have 
rendered  them  cautious,  for  the  only  large  banking  scheme  they  actually 
put  on  foot  was  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Bank.  This,  inaugu- 
rates! while  Texas  was  a  State  of  the  Mexican  Government,  was  intended 
as  a  bank  of  the  Department  of  the  Brazos.  It  was  to  have  $1,000,000 
capital  in  shares  of  flOO.  When  $300,000  were  subscribed  directors 
were  to  be  chosen.    It  was  to  ocmtinue  twenty  years  and  might  have 
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branchefl.  Interest  at  eig^t  per  cent,  on  six  months  and  ten  per  cent, 
on  longer  loans  might  be  asked,  and  <Hil7  the  ca|^tal  of  the  bank  mi^t 
be  responsible  for  its  own  loans. 

Its  operations  shoold  conmience  when  (100,000  had  entered  its  Tanlts, 
and  it  should  be  subject  to  annual  examination  by  an  exeentiTe  oom- 
missioner. 

On  December  14,  1837,  the  Texas  Congress  passed  an  act  prohibit- 
ing the  issue  or  circulation  of  promissory  notes  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons in  Texas,  under  a  penal  fine  of  $5  to  $50,  for  every  offence.  The 
tender  of  any  such  notes  in  payment  was  also  prohibited.  Tet  on  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1841,  Congress  authorized  McKinney  &  Williams  (the  C<»nmer- 
dal  and  Agricultural  Bank  projectors),  to  issue  their  notes  to  the  amount 
of  $30,000  for  circulating  money,  explaining  in  the  act  that  it  was  done 
because  McKinney  &  Williams  had  made  large  advances  to  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  at  an  early  period  in  its  existence. 

This  act  was  followed  by  another  providing  that  ''all  laws  granting 
to  any  individual,  individuals  or  corporations  the  authority  to  issue 
either  bills  or  promissory  notes  to  pass  or  circulate  as  money,  are  hereby 
repealed." 

This  act  deprived  the  Conmiercial  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  the 
power  to  issue  and  circulate  its  own  money. 

Baitks  Prohibitbd  by  thb  Constitution. 

The  first  constitution  adopted  after  the  admission  of  the  Ettate  to 
the  Union  contained  this  clause :  ' '  No  corporate  body  shall  hereafter  be 
created,  renewed  or  extended,  with  banking  or  discounting  privileges." 

That  clause  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Texas  constitution  ever 
since,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  period  when  the  reconstruction 
element  was  in  power,  and  shows  the  effect  produced  (m  the  people  of 
Texas  by  their  experience  with  United  States  banks. 

There  was  no  bank  in  actual  operation  in  Texas  during  the  existence 
of  the  Republic,  but  subsequently  the  old  Conunerdal  and  Agricultural 
Bank  was  put  on  foot,  though  no  one  knows  just  how,  for  the  provision 
requiring  it  to  certify  that  '* $100, 000  had  entered  its  vaults,"  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  complied  with.  However,  it  commenced  operations 
in  Galveston  in  1846,  and  at  once  established  a  branch  at  Brownsville. 

Circulation  of  Bank  Notes  on  the  Credit  of  Individuals. 

From  1846  to  1852  the  banking  affairs  of  the  State  presented  an  in- 
teresting picture.  Texas  laws  contained  drastic  inhibiticms  against  the 
issue  of  bank  notes,  but  the  spirit  of  this  legislation  was  shrewdly 
evaded  as  is  evidenced  in  the  case  of  the  house  of  R.  &  D.  G.  Mills,  of 
Galveston,  who  about  this  time  put  in  circulation  in  Texas  a  large  nam* 
ber  of  notes  issued  by  the  Northern  Bank  of  Mississippi,  at  HoDy  Springs, 
and  endorseil  by  R.  &  D.  G.  MUls.  Without  this  endorsement  tiwy 
would  never  have  gained  currency  in  Texas,  as  the  Holly 
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cem  was  recognized  as  of  unstable  oharaoter,  while  the  Mills  house  was 
the  richest  commercial  house  in  Texas,  and  was  regarded  with  unshaken 
confidence. 

*^ Mills'  money**  became  a  recognized  currency  throughout  Texas, 
and  different  authorities  estimate  the  amount  in  circulation  in  the  early 
fifties  at  from  |40,000  to  $300,000.  This  money  was,  by  the  people, 
generally  held  to  be  ** as  good  as  gold,  or  even  better.'* 

On  February  7,  1852,  the  *' State  Gazette,"  of  Austin,  chronicled  the 
suspension  of  the  house  of  R.  &  D.  G.  Mills,  and  a  i>anic  convulsed  the 
entire  State.  Communication  was  slow  and  information  unreliable. 
Things  turned  out  better,  however,  than  at  first  reported,  for  this  great 
house,  though  it  had  suffered  losses,  recuperated  almost  immediately, 
and  was  in  successful  operation  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War. 

BANKnre  DuRme  thb  Reconstructign  Era. 

The  caution  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  r^^ard  to  banking  institu- 
tions continued  to  exert  an  influence  on  Texas  legislation  as  long  as 
Texans  remained  in  power,  but  when  the  *' reconstruction*'  forces  came 
in  their  first  act  was  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  in  which,  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  the  bank-prohibiting 
clause  was  omitted.  This  constitution  was  adopted  in  1869,  and  the 
'^reconstruction"  Legislature  of  1871  took  advantage  of  the  chance 
offered  and  passed  ''an  act  concerning  private  corporations,"  which 
was  approved  December  2,  1871. 

Among  many  liberal  provisions  this  act  declared : 

*'  Any  five  or  more  persons  may  organize  themselves  into  a  Savings  association, 
and  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  on  the  business  of  receiving  money  on  dei>o8it,  and 
to  allow  interest  thereon,  grl^^g  to  the  persons  depositing  credit  therefor ;  and  of 
buying  and  selling  exchange,  gold,  silver,  coin,  boUion,  nncorrent  money,  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  of  the  city,  county  and  school  district  in 
which  any  association  shall  organise ;  of  loaning  money  on  real  estate  and  personal 
security  at  such  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  agreed  upon ;  and  of  discounting  negotia- 
ble notes  and  notes  not  negotiable ;  and  on  all  loans  made  may  keep  and  receive  the 
interest  in  advance." 

The  capital  stock  was  limited  to  not  less  than  $50,000  or  more  than 
$500,000  in  $100  shares,  ten  per  cent,  to  be  paid  when  subscribed,  and 
the  balance  subject  to  calL  Each  bank  was  required  to  have  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  nine  directors,  who  should  annually  appoint  a 
President,  Cashier  and  Secretary.  A  majority  of  the  stock  must  be 
subscribed  and  a  certificate  of  the  name,  location,  stock,  stockholders, 
and  date  of  organization  made  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  acknowl- 
edged before  a  notary  public,  recorded  in  the  county,  and  a  copy  thereof 
and  of  the  by-laws,  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  No  bank  char- 
tered under  this  law  could  assume  or  retain  any  corporation  or  associa- 
tion name  already  existing.    Semi-annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
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State  were  required.     Dividendfl  of  net  profits  were  to  be  declared  each 
first  of  January  and  July. 

In  1873  there  was  an  act  of  the  Legislature  amendat(»7  of  the  above 
act,  by  virtue  of  which  the  corporations  formed  thereunder  were  vali- 
dated, it  appearing  that  the  act  of  1871  had  been  passed  without  an 
enacting  clause. 

It  seems  that  several  institutions  took  advantage  of  the  >M"^l"¥%g 
clause,  and  the  Farmers  and  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Paris;  the  Red  River 
County  Bank,  of  ClarkesviUe;  the  Fannin  County  Bank,  of  Bonham, 
and  the  Paris  Exchange  Bank,  were  organized  thereunder,  and  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Almost  immediately  thereafter  the  ^*  reconstruction ''  element  was 
.overthrown  and  '*  home  rule ''  restored  in  Texas.  One  of  the  first  acts 
under  the  new  order  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution,  and  Sec- 
tion sixteen  of  Article  sixteen  of  that  instrument  provided  that  '^  No 
corporate  body  shall  hereafter  be  created,  renewed  or  extended  with 
banking  or  discounting  privileges.  '^  Through  all  the  changes  the  Texas 
constitution  has  since  undergone  this  section  has  been  preserved. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  State  banks  in  Texas  have  been 
peculiar  and  noteworthy  institutions,  yet  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  the 
only  advantage  they  possessed  lay  in  the  meager  distinction  of  their 
unique  character  as  State  banks  in  a  State  where  such  institutions  are 
expressly  and  repeatedly  prohibited.  Officially  their  existence  has  been 
practically  unknown  at  the  State  Departments,  and  their  semi-annual 
reports  have  caused  a  mild  surprise  in  the  minds  of  clerks  to  whom  they 
have  come  in  the  changing  course  of  official  life  at  the  State  capitoL 

No  record  has  been  kept  of  their  reports,  and  the  only  mark  they 
have  made  on  the  pages  of  history  is  the  dedication  of  a  dusty  little  file 
box  to  their  use  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  and  an  occasional  ref- 
erence to  them  in  the  office  report. 

The  continued  existence  of  these  banks  is  explained  by  Section 
eighteen  of  Article  sixteen  of  the  constitution,  which  expressly  provides 
that  *^  the  rights  of  property  and  of  action  which  have  been  acquired 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Republic  and  State  shaU  not  be 
divested." 

Reports  of  the   State  Bankr 

No  reports  are  in  evidence  earlier  than  1888,  and  thoee  preserved 
show  that  the  Fannin  County  Bank  was  the  only  one  with  r^^ular 
reports  on  file  from  that  date  to  July  1,  1898.  Since  the  latter  date  no 
reports  appear,  and  there  is  no  record  and  no  official  information  to 
show  what  has  become  of  the  banks.  From  private  sources,  however, 
it  is  learned  that  the  Farmers  and  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Paris,  faQed 
in  May,  1897.  The  Red  River  County  Bank,  of  ClarkesviUe,  has 
Hince  been  chartered  as  a  National  bank,  and  the  Paris  Exchange 
Bank  became  a  National  bank  in  1898. 
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The  first  and  last  accessible  statement  of  the   Fannin    County 
Bank  may  be  found  of  interest. 

8emi-AnnuaZ  Statement  qf  the  Condition  qf  the  Fannin  County  Bank, 

December  SI,  1888. 

Liabilities. 

Capital  Btook  paid  in 1100,000 

Surplus  fund 20,000 

Undivided  earnings 1,024 


Kksourobs. 

Loans  and  discounts $77,848 

Overdrafts 6,420 

Advances  on  cotton 79,001 

Realestate A,442 

Bank  building  and  fixtures. 8,480 

Bank  stock 8,000 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers. . . .  66,570 

Cash  on  hand 67,668 


Total $302,986 


Due  other  banks 1,482 

Deposits 180,480 


Total $80dS,986 


Semi-Annual  Statement  qf  the  Condition  qf  the  Fannin  ^County  Bank, 

June  3,  1898. 


RSSODBOIB. 

Loans  and  overdrafts $176,860 

Bank  building  and  fixtures. 6,792 

Other  real  estate 4,842 

Stocks  and  bonds 4,076 

Cash  and  exchange. . . ., 179,810 

Total $872,880 


LlABILITIBS. 

Capital  stock $100,000 

Surplus  fund 26,000 

Net  undivided  profits 9,004 

Deposits 238,878 

Total $878,880 


In  justice  to  the  bank  it  may  be  said  that  this  statement  is  en- 
dorsed under  oath  by  the  President,  as  being  the  forty-ninth  semi-annual 
statement  filed,  though  not  half  that  number  are  on  evidence  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office.  The  Fannin  County  State  Bank  became 
a  National  bank  January  1,  1899,  having  at  that  date  completed 
twenty-five  years  of  active  business  life  under  its  old  State  charter. 
Thus  the  last  of  the  State  banks  in  any  way  officially  known  at  the 
capitol  has  ceased  to  exist  as  such. 

Of  the  old  banking  concerns  put  on  foot  so  many  years  before  the 
war,  local  historians  state  that  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Bank 
wa.*<  chartered  for  but  twenty  years,  and  ran  its  course  in  that  time, 
Messrs.  McKinney  and  Williams  subsquently  devoting  their  attention 
to  other  financial  enterprises  and  leaving  each  a  reputation  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  State. 

When  the  Civil  War  came  upon  the  country  the  great  commercial 
house  of  R.  dr  D.  G.  Mills  had  substantially  diverted  their  large  means 
away  from  the  banking  channel  of  finances,  and  the  crisis  of  the  nation 
found  them  with  immense  landed  possessions  and  the  owners  of  over  a 
thousand  slaves.  From  thenceforth  they  figure  no  more  in  the  banking 
fields  of  Texas. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  war  the  demands  for  exchange  were  filled 
by  the  large  commercial  houses,  many  of  which  were  in  fact  virtually 
private  bfmks.  Most  of  the  exchange  at  this  period  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  on  John  H.  Brower,  of  New  York,  and  the  heaviest  drafts  were 
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nndoabtedly  made  by  B.  A.  Shepard,  of  Houston,  and  S.  M.  Swenson, 
of  Austin.  Mr.  Swenson  afterwards  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
died  in  1896,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  about  115,000,000. 

B.  A.  Shepard  subsequently  became  a  prominent  private  banker  in 
Houston,  one  of  the  foremost,  in  fact,  in  the  State,  and  is  still  regarded 
as  a  Nestor  in  the  financial  history  of  Texas. 

Among  the  banks  now  existing,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Houston 
and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Galveston  appear  to  divide  honors  in 
the  record  for  antiquity,  and  the  bank  of  Ball,  Hutchings  &  Ca,  of 
Galveston,  also  ranks  among  the  celebrated  financial  institations  of 
the  State. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  banking  history  of  Texas  differed  but  little 
from  that  of  other  States.  In  recent  years  National  banks  have  mul- 
tiplied, and  among  the  numerous  private  banks  which  have  come  into 
existence  are  quite  a  number  styling  themselves  Savings  banks. 

There  is  no  way  of  getting  statistics  of  these  institutions.  The  State 
takes  no  official  cognizance  of  them,  and  no  public  reports  are  required 
from  them. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  National  banks  in  the  State. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports  that  these  banks  have  aggre- 
gate resources  of  186,841,755.26. 

State  Banks. 


YBABA. 


1875 
1880 
1887 
1892 
1897 


^5 

5^5 


5 
6 
9 

4 
4 


Loans  and 
discounts. 


$422,106 
845,139 

1,444,712 
798.255 
811.513 


Specie. 


Capital  stock. 


$306,443 
630,000 
761,098 
450,000 
450,000 


Circulation. 


759.105 
976351 
662.940 
646.931 


YKAB8. 

it 

Loans 
and  dis- 
counts. 

1866 

4 

$209 

1873 

7 

1,180 

1878 

11 

1.508 

1883 

43 

10,099 

1888 

100 

24,689 

1893 

222 

44,828 

i8«8 : 

196 

42.838 

National  Banks, 

FiflTures  are  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


U.S. 

Cash  and 

bonds. 

cash  items. 

$439 

$439 

1,025 

699 

825 

687 

1.927 

2,200 

3,034 

4,033 

5.540 

6.064 

6,107 

7,000 

Undi. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

vidcd 
proAtc. 

$428 

$4 

$86 

925 

180 

79 

1,050 

296 

76 

3,652 

1.049 

683 

11,806 

2,777 

1,129 

23,596 

4,938 

2,339 

19.205 

5,230 

9.171 

standing 

circfuet' 

tion. 


Imdi. 


$170 
6^ 
533 
M69 
2.318 
4.611 
4.419 


1.044 

M16 

8.00$ 

X$,7W 

$5,748 

S73$8 
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ARKANSAS. 

The  first  recorded  act  of  the  first  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, passed  in  1836,  and  approved  by  Governor  J.  8.  Conway,  October 
26  of  the  same  year,  appears  upon  the  statutes  as  **an  act  to  establish 
the  Real  Estate  Bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas." 

The  law  provided  that  the  bank  should  have  an  ^* original"  cash 
capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  as  the  State  had  no  such  fabulous  sum  to  start 
the  business  with,  it  was  arranged  that  the  amount  should  be  raised  by 
loans  or  negotiations  on  the  security  of  real  estate  at  its  cash  value, 
with  the  guarantee  of  the  pubhc  credit,  in  the  issuance  of  (2,000,000 
bonds  by  the  State  in  favor  of  the  bank  and  transferable  by  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  bank  President  and  Cashier.  These  bonds  were  sup- 
posed to  be  paid  by  the  bank,  but  the  State  was  their  surety. 

There  was  to  be  established  a  principal  office  in  Little  Rock,  and 
branches  in  Washington,  Columbia  and  Helena. 

All  citizens  of  the  State,  bona  fide  land  owners,  were  eligible  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  stock,  their  subscriptions  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  and 
bond  at  least  equal  to  the  stock  subscribed.  Subscriptions  were  limited 
to  300  shares,  and  subscribers  were  entitled  to  a  credit  of  one-half  the 
amount  of  stock  subscribed  for  by  each. 

Subscription  books  were  to  be  opened  the  following  March  for  (2,250,- 
000  of  stock  in  shares  of  (100  each,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
head  and  branch  offices. 

The  subscription  books  being  closed  the  Governor  was  to  appoint 
two  directors  and  the  stockholders  to  elect  seven  directors  at  each  of 
the  four  bank  locations,  the  terms  of  office  being  annual.  One  of  the 
appointed  and  one  of  the  elected  directors  of  each  bank,  with  the  sev- 
eral Presidents,  duly  elected,  should  constitute  a  central  board  to  meet 
in  Little  Rock  and  take  charge  of  the  business  of  the  institution.  And 
thus  was  the  lumbering  machine  put  in  motion. 

Bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  Incorporated. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  an  excess  stock  of  (250,000  was  opened  on  the 
books  and  subscriptions  were  taken  at  other  than  the  banking  centers. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  second  act  of  the  same  Legislature. 
This  measure  was  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, at  Little  Rock,  with  branches  at  Fayetteville  and  Batesville^ 
the  capital  stock  to  be  (1,000,000,  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  State 
bonds,  loans  or  negotiations  together  with  such  other  funds  as  *  *  may  now 
or  iiereafter  belong  to  or  be  placed  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  State. " 

This  bank  was  to  be  oonduoted  by  a  President  and  twelve  directors 
to  be  appointed  by  Joint  vote  of  the  Legislature. 

The  bank  was  also  anthoriied  to  deal  in  bullion,  gold  and  silver  ooin 
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and  do  a  general  bank  and  exchange  buaness.  Kotes,  tHDa,  or  liabili- 
ties were  to  be  issned  as  soon  as  $50,000  had  been  paid  into  the  vaults, 
and  all  loans  were  limited  to  $10,000  to  each  borrows. 

Got  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  State  in  aid  of  the  State  Bank  came 
the  notorious  ''Holford  bond"  question,  which  vexed  the  State  for 
many  years.  These  bonds  were  hypothecated  by  the  bank  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  Trust  Ck>.,  of  Cincinnati,  $1,000,000  of  bonds  being  passed  as 
security  for  a  loan  of  (250,000.  Payment  was  made  on  the  loan  from 
time  to  time,  untfl  some  (115,000  had  been  paid.  Meantime  the  bonds 
were  placed  in  New  York  and  re-hypothecated,  until  eventually  they 
lodged  in  the  vaults  of  the  Holfords,  of  England. 

Demand  was  made  for  full  payment  of  the  face  of  the  bonds  and 
the  State  resisted.  During  the  rule  of  the  reconstruction  element 
the  bonds  were  taken  up  and  funded,  but  one  of  the  first  acts  of  legis- 
lation after  the  reconstruction  element  was  ousted  was  their  repudia- 
tion in  so  far  as  excess  of  the  actual  cash  benefit  derived  from  them  by 
the  original  loan. 

The  Real  Estate  Bank  was  organized  and  authorized  to  lend  its  funds 
upom  farm  lands  as  security,  and  the  avenues  for  looseness  of  method 
and  laxness  of  execution,  for  mistake  and  confusion,  afforded  by  the 
plan  of  its  organization  could  lead  to  but  one  result.  The  careers  of 
both  these  banks  were -short  and  disastrous,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
X>ected,  and  the  extent  of  disaster  was  magnified  by  the  brevity  of  their 
existence,  the  wonder  being  how  so  much  wreck  and  ruin  could  have 
been  heaped  up  in  so  short  a  time.  In  the  light  of  their  multiplied 
follies  some  good  may  have  been  accomplished  in  the  great  object  lesson 
they  presented  to  the  balance  of  the  world  and  to  future  generaticms, 
but  it  was  a  bitter  experience  for  Arkansas. 

After  the  passing  of  the  State  banks  and  prior  to  the  Civil  War  there 
were  no  individual  or  other  forms  of  organized  deposit  banks  in  the 
State.  Banking  enterprise  in  Arkansas  had  received  a  blow  from  which 
it  was  slow  to  recover.  Everything  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 

At  this  period  such  facilities  as  were  of  actual  necessity  in  the  way 
of  places  of  deposit,  as  well  as  the  facilities  for  furnishing  exchange, 
were  supplied  by  the  principal  merchants  in  the  leading  towns. 

The  first  regular  banker  in  Arkansas  was  S.  H.  Tucker,  who  went 
into  the  banking  business  exclusively  in  1865.  His  business  was  located 
in  Little  Rock,  and  with  that  city  he  was  identified  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1894. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Tucker  began  business  for  himself  in  Little  Rook, 
the  banking  house  of  Bucksmart  &  Co.  was  started  in  Pine  Bluff,  the 
county  seat  of  Jefferson  county.  Mr.  Tucker  was  also  interested  in 
this  concern. 

At  about  this  same  time  John  J.  Homor,  of  Helena,  the  county 
Keat  of  Phillips  county,  and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  on  the 
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Mississippi  River,  opened  a  banking  office  at  that  place;  and  then  was 
established  the  bank  of  Stoddard  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Little  Bock. 

BEQIXNINa  AND  ElTD  OF  A  FAMOUS  BAI7K. 

The  opening  of  these  banks  was  followed  by  the  advent  of  the  Na- 
tional banks,  with  the  Merchants^  National  Bank,  of  Little  Bock,  first 
in  the  field,  and  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  period.  Inangorated  in 
the  midst  of  the  cormpt  reconstruction  regime,  it  partook  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  environments,  acquired  an  unsavory  fiavor,  and  as  a  finan- 
cial venture  on  a  legitimate  basis  it  was  never  a  success.  At  one  time 
during  its  most  fiourishing  period  it  had  but  two  genuine  depositors. 

The  organization  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Fort  Smith,  fol- 
lowed, and  in  their  order  the  others  which  have  since  come  upon  the 
field. 

The  fate  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  of  Little  Bock,  above 
referred  to,  is  a  story  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  stands  out 
as  a  prominent  point  in  the  financial  history  of  the  Southwest. 

The  business,  the  name  and  the  enterprise  of  this  bank  were  taken 
up  by  Logan  H.  Boots,  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  successful  men 
of  the  day.  He  moved  it  to  new  and  elegant  quarters  in  the  business 
center  of  the  city — and  with  it  went  the  undesirable  reputation  it  had 
won  under  the  questionable  manipulation  of  former  days. 

Realizing  what  the  trouble  was,  its  astute  President  had  it  rechris- 
tened,  and  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Little  Bock,  was  the  resolt. 
With  Logan  H.  Roots  at  its  head  and  his  brother,  P.  K.  Roots  as  Cash- 
ier, the  bank  entered  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  which  soon  made  it 
indeed  ^*  the  First ''  National  Bank,  not  only  of  Little  Rock,  but  of  the 
entire  State.  The  bank  progressed  and  the  Roots'  wealth  multipUed 
until  Logan  H.  Roots  was  ranked  as  a  millionaire.  Ill-health  came  and 
he  retired  from  active  control  of  the  bank,  and  Horace  G.  Allis  took 
charge. 

The  new  President  was  of  a  unique  character.  He  was  formerly  of 
Pine  Bluff,  where  he  had  been  in  the  bank  of  C.  M.  Neel.  In  Little 
Rook  he  figured  as  auditor  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad, 
then  as  President  of  the  Gazette  Printing  Company,  and  after  a  brief 
connection  with  St.  Louis  banking  interests  returned  to  Little  Rock  to 
take  charge  of  the  First  National  Bank  there.  Various  public  enter- 
prises engaged  liis  attention,  and  soon  his  name  was  in  every  mouth, 
his  praises  on  every  tongue. 

A  man  of  prepossessing  personal  appearance,  of  unquestioned  abil- 
ity and  endowed  with  the  dash  of  a  fearless  character,  whether  viewed 
from  a  physical  or  an  intellectual  standpoint,  he  rode  high  on  the  wave 
of  popularity,  and  when  the  crash  came  the  whole  country  was  shaken. 

Logan  11.  Roots  died  in  the  midst  of  a  desperate  effort  to  save  the 
shattered  bank,  leaving  his  widow  possessed,  even  yet,  of  great  wealth. 
Ilonu'e  G   Allis  retired  within  Federal  walls  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
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score  of  prominent  Little  Rock  business  men  were  crippled  or  went  into 
bankruptcy.    The  recipient  of  execative  clemency,  Horace  G.   A])* 
returned  to  Little  Rock,  organized  an  ezi>edition  and  disappeaj^  in. 
the  snows  of  Alaska. 

State  Has  No  Banking  Laws. 

As  to  banking  laws,  Arkansas  has  none.  The  State  has  never  passed 
any  since  its  picturesque  efforts  in  1836.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
frequent  attempts,  but,  fortunately  perhaps,  none  of  the  aspiring  solons 
have  as  yet  succeeded  in  engrafting  their  ambitious  efforts  upon  the 
statutes  of  the  State.  Such  attempts  have  multiplied  in  recent  years 
and  the  public  lives  in  suspense  whenever  one  of  Arkansas*  modem  Leg- 
islatures convenes. 

At  present  there  are  eight  National  banks  and  ninety-eight  State 
and  private  banks  in  the  State.  With  the  exception  of  thirty-four,  aU 
these  banks  have  been  established  within  the  past  ten  years.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  but  six  banks  in  the  entire  State  outside  of  Little 
Rock,  and  there  were  then  only  three  in  that  city.  But  four  of  the 
banks  that  were  in  existence  twenty  years  ago  are  alive  to-day. 

There  has  been  organized  but  one  Savings  bank  in  the  State — a  real 
Savings  bank  that  has  confined  its  operations  to  that  line  of  business, 
and  that  is  the  Little  Rock  Trust  Company.  With  this  one  exception 
the  banking  of  the  State  has  been  organized  along  the  lines  of  commer- 
cial banks.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  furnish  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  bank  business  in  specified  periods,  there  being  no  law  of  any  kind 
to  require  reports  from  State  or  private  banks. 

There  is  no  clearing-house  in  the  State,  though  for  some  time  the 
banks  of  Little  Rock  have  been  giving  weekly  clearances  to  the  com- 
mercial agencies.  Neither  in  the  agencies  nor  in  the  banks,  however^ 
has  any  record  been  kept  whereby  figures  can  be  satisfactorily  and 
quickly  secured. 

The  Little  Rock  Board  of  Trade  has  kept  a  record  of  bank  clear- 
ances since  January,  1895.  This  record  shows  the  clearances  for  Janu- 
ary, 1895,  1370,295.89;  balances,  $67,854.03. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  Little  Rock  banking  business,  com- 
piled from  this  source  is  here  appended. 


RAI^MrVH. 

FlBST  WBKK. 

January.             July. 

1 

January. 

July. 

Annmml. 

1895 

$370,295.89      $322,224.85 
360.014.67         208.623.aS 

$67,854.03 
68.762.23 
59.509.68 
71.607.70 
60.002.12 

$45,908.27 
67.616.90 
83.827.21 
45,186.43 

$16,802,706.00 
16.304.815.08 
16.6S3.591.ftS 
17.6Sl,4ea.Sl 

1896 

1897 

831,226.93 
432,835.68 
395.503.20 

266,336.40 
250,306.66 



1898 

1899 
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The  banking  field  in  Arkansas  to-day  is  certainly  one  of  which  the 
State  may  be  proud,  especiaUy  when  consideration  is  had  as  to  the 
checkered  past.  There  is  no  State  which  for  its  opportunities  has 
more  or  better  banks  than  Arkansas. 

State  Banks, 


YIAB8. 


1838 
1841 
1845 
1875, 
1887, 
1892, 
1897 


Si 


^5 


8 
10 
10 
1 
6 
28 
32 


Loana  and 
di9eount$. 

BpeeU. 

$374,791 

$96,455 

8,838,694 

203.818 

2,352,617 

35.940 

72,112 

'510,390 

2,820.547 

2,785.895 

Cavital 
ttock. 


$418,105 
8.682.706 
8.002.706 
50,000 
265,000 
1.228,894 
1.842.995 


CireulatUm 


$8,100 
995,905 
410.442 


J)§P09it$, 


$87,242 

146.018 

140.813 

78.246 

593.264 

2.288.188 

2,785,129 


National  Banks, 
Fis:uree  are  in  thouflands  of  doUan. 


Years. 

1866 

1873 

1878 

1H83 

1888 

1803 

1898 


^5 

2 
2 
2 
5 

7 
9 
7 


Loom 

U.  S. 
bonds. 

Cash 

and  dis- 

and sash 

counts. 

items. 

$244 

$252 

$118 

229 

255 

63 

274 

326 

75 

1,103 

467 

218 

2,768 

616 

825 

2,194 

250 

864 

2,443 

317 

291 

Capital. 


$200 
206 
205 
455 
960 
1,100 
1.070 


Vndi. 

Surplus. 

Tided 

prri/Us. 

•  •  .  • 

$24 

$21 

19 

82 

8 

70 

58 

191 

105 

880 

101 

266 

71 

$180 
182 
184 
297 
869 
225  I 
226 


IndC 

ffidual 

deposits. 

$172 
126 
250 
1,097 
2.180 
1.267 
2.150 


KENTUCKY. 

The  necessities  of  the  pioneer  population  were  met  at  first  by  barter, 
but  little  money  being  in  circulation ;  then  some  staple  product,  as  in  the 
ea^  of  furs,  where  the  coon  skin  or  beaver  was  taken  as  the  unit  of  value, 
and  exchanges  were  made  on  that  basis;  later,  when  agriculture  de- 
veloped, some  prime  crops  became  the  medium  of  exchange  and  unit  of 
value.  Inheriting  the  practice  from  Virginia,  where  tobacco  was  for  a 
long  time  in  the  nature  of  a  legal  tender,  receivable  for  taxes,  church 
tithes,  and  the  like,  it  was  given  the  same  function  in  Kentucky;  not  as 
hi  Virginia,  by  law,  but  by  popular  consent  and  practice.  Later, 
tliere  was  a  system  of  depositing  tobacco  and  other  non-perishable  arti- 
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olee  not  of  ready  sale  in  a  merchant's  warehouse,  for  which  receipts 
were  given.    These  receipts  were  assignable  and  passed  readily  in  the 
community,   serving  the  function  of  money.    Another  form  of  cir- 
culating medium  was  the  land  warrant,  which,  by  purchase  or  service, 
would  be  issued  by  the  State  for  a  stated  number  of  acres,  to  be  located 
upon  any  of  the  vacant  land  of  the  State.     These,  being  made  assign- 
able, passed  equally  with  the  warehouse  receipts  in  business  transac- 
tions, and  were,  indeed,  regarded  as  superior  to  them.     The  amount  of 
specie  in  circulation  was  smalL     The  decimal  system  of  Jefferson  had 
been  adopted  in  1792,  with  the  silver  dollar  as  the  unit,  at  a  ratio  to 
gold  of  fifteen  to  one.     But  this  was  an  overvaluation  of  sU  ver  and  had 
the  effect  of  retiring  from  circulation,  by  exportation,  the  bulk  of  the 
coin  of  that  metal,  which  commanded  a  higher  price  as  bullion  than  as 
currency,  and  in  1802,  by  order  of  the  President,  the  coinage  of  silver 
dollars  was  stopped.    The  chief  coin  in  circulation  was  the  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  with  smaller  French  and  English  coins  and  subdivisions 
of  the  Spanish  dollars,  made  by  cutting  into  two,  four  and  eight  pieces, 
which  had  their  proportional  values  in  circulation.    There  was  practi- 
cally no  paper  money  in  circulation.     The  notes  or  fiat  money  issued  by 
the  general  Government  had  fallen  out  of  circulation  from  deprecia- 
tion or  retirement,  and  the  result  of  the  issue  stood  as  a  menace  and  a 
wammg  agahist  a  repetition  of  such  experiment. 

The  First  Incorporated  Banks. 

Although  the  growth  of  the  new  State  of  Kentucky  in  population, 
agriculture  and  trade,  demanded  corresponding  increase  in  currency, 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  establish- 
ment of  banks,  doubtless  owing  to  disasters  in  European  banks,  which 
had  shaken  confidence  in  such  institutions.  The  shippers  of  produce 
to  New  Orleans  would  sell  their  cargoes  and  receive  bills  of  exchange 
on  New  York.  These  they  would  take  or  send  by  sea,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds buy  dry  goods  or  other  merchandise  to  be  sent  by  wagon  to 
Pittsburg  and  thence  by  water  to  Louisville  or  other  towns  on  the 
Ohio.  Under  the  guise  of  establishing  an  insurance  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  the  cargoes  of  the  Mississippi  against  accident  and 
loss,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  approved  December  6,  1802,  incor- 
porating the  Kentucky  Insurance  Company,  of  Lexington,  into  the 
charter  of  which  was  clandestinely  inserted  a  clause  investing  it  with 
banking  privileges  of  the  most  dangerous  character.  It  was  authorized 
to  acquire  and  hold  corporate  property  to  the  amount  of  (150,000,  to 
issue  stock  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  and  to  take  and  give  bonds,  bills 
and  notes  in  the  course  of  its  business,  and  receive  and  pass  them  by 
assignment.  But  the  conceived  purpose  of  the  bill  was,  afterit  became 
a  law,  discovered  to  be  the  following  additional  clause  :  *'  And  such  of 
the  notes  as  are  payable  to  bearer  shall  be  negotiable  and  assignable  bj 
delivery  only." 
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Thus  was  established,  without  due  discossion  or  the  adoption  of 
a  mature  plan  with  well-guarded  provisions  against  initial  errors  and 
subsequent  amendments  of  still  graver  objection,  the  first  bank  of 
issue  and  circulation  in  Kentucky,  entailing  woes  as  dire  as  the  most 
vivid  imagination  could  depict.  Not  only  did  the  bank — for  such  it 
was,  despite  its  misleading  name — avail  itself  of  the  power  to  issue  its 
notes  payable  to  bearer,  but  by  an  amendment  passed  two  yearsafter  ob- 
taining its  charter  its  incorporators  were  authorized  to  issue  notes  **to 
amount  due  them,  the  money  in  their  vaults,  the  property,  real,  per- 
sonal and  mixed,  they  may  own,  and  their  capital  stock.'*  A  more 
vicious  and  dangerous  system  of  banking  cannot  be  conceived.  The 
immediate  result  was  to  cause  a  fictitious  prosperity,  to  induce  specula- 
tion, create  large  dividends  and  stimulate  the  chartering  of  other  banks 
of  equally  as  great  or  greater  objection. 

The  old  Bank  of  Kentucky,  having  no  connection  with  that  of  the 
same  name  now  at  the  head  of  such  institutions  in  Kentucky,  was 
chartered  by  an  act  approved  December  7,  1806,  and  had  engrafted 
upon  it  features  which  were  even  more  objectionable  than  those  of  its 
predecessor,  in  coupling  the  State  with  its  capital  stock  and  credit  as  a 
stockholder  and  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  name  proportionally  the 
directors,  thus  making  a  political  as  well  as  a  financial  institution. 
The  State  had  agreed  to  take  the  notes  of  the  bank  for  all  public  dues, 
but,  in  1808,  authorized  the  bank  to  pay  auditors'  warrants  in  specie 
and  charge  six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  amounts  so  disbursed,  which 
operated  as  a  discrimination  against  the  bank  paper  and  injured  its 
credit.  The  financial  crisis  which  followed  the  War  of  1812  compelled 
the  bank  to  suspend  specie  payment  and  though  it  resumed  in  1815  and 
continued  in  excellent  credit,  in  the  meantime  the  suspension  led  to 
further  tinkering  by  the  Legislature,  which  only  made  matters  worse 
for  the  people.  The  Legislature  authorized  an  increase  of  its  capital 
stock  to  1^3,000,000,  and,  in  1815,  authorized  any  debtor  to  replevy  his 
debt  for  one  year  if  his  creditor  refused  to  take  his  pay  in  the  notes  of 
the  suspended  bank. 

Bad  Effects  of  the  Stay  Laws. 

Tills  was  the  beginning  of  that  unfortunate  legislation  designed  to 
protect  debtors  from  the  payment  of  creditors  which,  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  plunged  the  State  into  the  most  disastrous  financial  complica- 
tion, bankrupted  her  citizens  by  the  thousands  and  produced  the  most 
violent  political  agitation.  The  staying  of  debts,  the  effort  to  protect 
debtors  from  their  creditors,  became  the  dividing  question  between 
political  parties,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Court  of  Appeals, 
contending  with  the  old  for  jurisdiction  and  precedence,  and  for  a  time 
threatened  to  involve  the  people  in  a  fratricidal  war.  Before  the  storm 
culntinated,  the  theory  of  fiat  money,  of  making  money  valuable  by 
making  it  abundant,  was  pushed  to  its  extreme  experimental  issue,  and 
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its  results  should  be  a  warning  to  all  modem  theorists  who  contend  that 
Congress  or  the  State  can  create  money,  or  that  something  can  be  made 
out  of  nothing. 

At  the  time  of  the  chartering  of  the  insurance  company,  previously 
mentioned,  there  was  much  hostility  to  banks,  and  if  it  had  been  pub- 
licly declared  that  the  charter  was  to  permit  the  incorporation  of  an 
institution  with  banking  powers  it  could  not  have  been  got  through  the 
Legislature.*  By  1804  the  oversight  had  been  discovered.  Public  at- 
tention was  concentrated  on  the  institution  by  the  fact  of  its  paying 
eight  per  cent,  semi-annual  dividends,  which  fact  caused  its  stockhold- 
ers and  supporters  to  be  denounced  as  a  moneyed  aristocracy.  In  that 
year  an  effort  was  made  to  repeal  its  banking  privileges,  but  the  bill  to 
this  effect  was  vetoed  by  the  Gt>vemor.  Its  right,  under  its  charter, 
extended  until  1818,  but  in  1806,  the  Legislature  chartered  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky  t  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  banking  powers  of  the 
insurance  company  were  interfered  with  and  finally  superseded  by  this 
new  institution,  which,  having  virtually  a  monopoly  of  the  banking 
business  within  the  State,  was  in  good  credit,  paid  liberal  dividends  and 
in  its  turn  incurred  the  hatred  of  those  who  looked  upon  its  prosperity 
as  a  symptom  of  aristocracy,  incompatible  with  repubhcan  institutions. 

In  1817-18  the  feeling  against  permitting  this  institution  to  continue 
longer  to  enjoy  its  monopoly  took  tangible  form,  and  forty  independ^it 
banks  were  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  and  ¥rith  power  to 
issue  theii  notes,  payable  on  demand,  over  and  above  the  specie  in  their 
own  vaults,  to  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  their  capital  stock,  less 
their  indebtedness,  and  were  permitted  to  redeem  their  notes  in  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky.  These  charters  were  issued  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1818,  but  in  November  of  the  same  year  a  pressure  for  specie  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  caused  them  all,  including 
the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  to  suspend  specie  payments.  The  directors  of 
the  newly  created  banks  were,  it  is  said,  men  destitute  of  experience  or 
knowledge  of  financial  affairs,  and  in  some  instances  devoid  of  common 
honesty.  During  the  summer  of  1818  the  State  had  been  flooded  with 
their  paper.  The  tendency  to  speculation,  rife  at  this  time,  was  en- 
couraged by  the  facility  with  which  loans  could  be  obtained.  The 
money  was  expended  in  all  kinds  of  rash  enterprises,  and  the  action  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  rendered  necessary  by  its  own  instinct 
of  self-preservation  in  calling  in  its  loans  and  presenting  bills  for  re- 
demption in  specie,  gave  the  impulse  which  caused  these  banks  to  col- 
lapse like  bubbles,  carrying  with  them  the  speculations  based  on  their 
issues.  As  an  indication  that  the  weakness  of  the  newly  chartered 
banks  had  more  to  do  with  their  failure  than  the  severity  of  the  pfe0- 

*  A  oontraiy  opinion  is  expre§0ed  by  Gen.  Basil  W.  I>ake  in  hit  **  Histoty  of  tbe 
Bank  of  Kentucky." 

f  This  was  not  tbe  present  Bank  of  Kentucky,  but  an  earlier  instltatloii  of  that 
name,  and  known  as  the  **  first "  or  "  old  ^  Bank  of  Kentucky. 
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sure,  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  resumed  on  December  10.  The  amount  of 
specie  drawn  from  the  Ohio  banks,  as  stated  in  a  contemporary  letter 
during  the  year  preceding  June  26,  1819,  was  about  1800,000.  The 
branch  bank  at  Cincinnati  called  upon  the  local  banks  for  payment  of 
loans  amounting  to  9700,000,  in  installments  of  twenty  per  cent,  every 
twenty  days.  The  effect  of  the  financial  crisis  was  that  every  one  was 
in  debt  and  means  of  payment  difficult  to  obtain.  In  February,  1819, 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  was  extended  to  1841,  and  on 
December  16  of  that  year  an  act  of  relief  was  passed  over  the  Gover- 
nor's veto  to  suspend  sales  under  executions  for  sixty  days,  and  subse- 
quent acts  extended  the  right  of  replevying  property  taken  under  exe- 
cution to  two  years.  The  pressure  became  greater  and  there  was  a  pub- 
lic outcry  for  relief. 

Bank  op  the  Cobcmonwealth  Chartbrbd. 

The  Legislature  of  1820-21,  to  afford  the  relief  so  generally  demanded, 
on  November  29,  1820,  chartered  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  and  with  branches 
in  each  judicial  district.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the  People's  Bank, 
and  a  supplemental  act,  December  22, 1820,  authorized  the  bank  to  issue 
circulating  notes  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000.  The  public  faithwas  ^  J^ 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  its  circulation  and  certain  bondspsoutn  of  (^^^^) 
the  Tennessee  River  were  set  aside  as  a  guarantee  fund.  This  paper 
was  not  made  a  legal  tender,  but  was  made  payable  and  receivable  for 
all  public  debts,  dues  and  taxes;  and  if  a  creditor  refused  to  receive  its 
bills  he  became  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  replevin  or  stay  law. 
The  notes  were  issued  by  twelve  trustees.  They  were  to  be  loaned  out 
to  the  citizens,  but  the  loans  to  single  individuals  were  limited  to  $2,000. 
One-half  of  the  clear  profits  of  the  bank  was  set  apart  as  an  educational 
fund  and  one-half  of  the  profits  of  each  branch  was  devoted  to  the  use 
of  some  educational  institution  in  the  district  in  which  the  branch  was 
located.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  Bank  of  Kentucky  was  in  good  condition,  well  man- 
aged, paying  it«  notes  in  specie  and  its  stock  was  at  par.  By  the  terms 
of  its  charter  the  right  was  reserved  to  the  Legislature  of  electing  such 
number  of  directors  as  would  insure  the  control  of  the  board.  Fear- 
ing that  the  experienced  and  conservative  President  and  board  of  direct- 
ors, who  had  hitherto  so  prudently  managed  the  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
might  feel  it  their  duty  to  reject  the  issues  of  the  new  institution,  the 
Legislature  exercised  its  right  and  tiuperseded  the  old  board  by  men 
pledged  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  new  bank  for  debts  due  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky.  This  action  effected  the  ruin  of  the  latter  bank,  depreciat- 
ing its  stock  fifty  per  cent,  and  compelling  it  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. Its  charter  was  finally  repealed  by  the  Legislature  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1822,  at  the  same  time  that  it  annulled  the  charters  of  the  banks 
created  in  1817. 
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By  March  22,  1822,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  fallen  to  62>^  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  they  continued  to  fall  in 
value  until  they  passed  at  a  small  fraction  of  their  face  value,  and  credit- 
ors were  left  to  accept  a  fraction  of  their  debts  in  full  payment  or  go 
without  payment  for  two  years,  running  the  risk  of  new  delays  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  their  securities.  The  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  stay  law  came  in  the  meantime  before  the  courts.  The  judiciary 
of  the  State  were  not  affected  by  the  popular  feeling  which  had  forced 
the  Legislature  to  enact  these  measures,  and  the  decision  of  Judge 
James  Clarke,  of  the  lower  court,  was  against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  replevin  feature  of  the  law  which  the  court  held  interfered  with 
the  validity  of  contracts.  This  decision  raised  a  storm  of  popular  fury 
and  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  Judge  Clarke's 
decision  was  sustained.  The  contest  finally  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law 
repealing  the  act  under  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  created  and 
the  constitution  of  a  new  court,  but  the  authority  of  the  old  court  was 
ultimately  established.  On  February  11,  1829,  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  were,  by  order  of  the 
Legislature,  publicly  burnt  at  Frankfort. 

In  connection  with  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
the  question,  whether  the  bills  of  this  bank  were  such  bills  of  credit  as 
^  ^  are  forbidden  by  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  provides  that  States  shall  not  emit  bills  of  credit,  came  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  charter  of  the  bank  provided 
that  it  sQould  be  established  in  the  name  and  in  oehalf  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  and  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  President 
and  twelve  directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  and  moreover, 
that  it  should  be  exclusively  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Supreme  Court  had,  in  Craig  vs.  State  qf  Missouri,  previously  decided 
that  bills  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  issued  through  loan  offices  were  un- 
constitutional ;  a  creature  of  the  State,  with  a  capital  subscribed  solely 
by  the  State  and  managed  by  State  officers,  must  come  under  the  same 
rule.  Further,  all  the  profits  on  the  authorized  issue  of  $3,000,000  of 
circulating  notes  were  to  accrue  to  the  State.  The  question  arose  in  a 
suit  brought  by  the  bank  to  collect  a  promissory  note  which  had  been 
discounted  in  bills  of  the  bank,  the  defense  being  no  consideration  given 
for  the  note,  inasmuch  as  the  alleged  consideration  was  in  bills  of  the 
bank,  which  were  in  effect  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  State,  and 
therefore  unconstitutional  and  void.  It  was  further  insisted  that  the 
act  of  tlie  Legislature  incorporating  the  bank  was  similarly  defectiTe. 
The  lower  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  bank,  and  the  defendants  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  it  wmb  held 
that  the  act  incorporating  the  bank  was  not  unconstitutional,  and 
that  the  notes  issued  by  the  institution  were  not  bills  of  credit  of  the 
State. 

After  the  liquidation  of  the  ^ank  of  Kentucky  and  Bank  of  the 
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Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  the  State  had  to  depend  for  paper  money 
on  the  notes  of  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Lex- 
mgton  and  Louisville,  and  the  bills  of  banks  located  outside  its  borders. 
The  Democratic  party  was  then  dominant  in  Kentucky  and  had  every 
confidence  that  Jackson  would  prove  victorious  in  his  contest  with  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  National  bank  would  fail  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  In  anticipation  of  the  withdrawal  from 
the  field  of  the  United  States  Bank  the  Legislature  determined  to  estab- 
lish State  banks  to  supply  the  place  of  that  institution.  In  the  session 
of  1833-34  charters  were  granted  to  three  banks — a  new  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky  with 
a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  and  the  Bank  of  LoaisviUe  with  a  capital  of 
1^5,000, 000--tl3, 000, 000  possible  capital  in  all,  although  the  actual  aggre- 
gate paid  in  capital  never  exceeded  $9 ,  030, 000.  It  is  stated  that  $1, 150,  - 
000  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Louisville  was  subscribed  in  four  days, 
two-thirds  of  it  by  Eastern  capitalists.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky  waste 
have  six  branches,  and  of  its  capital  of  five  millions  the  State  was  to 
subscribe  one  million  in  five  per  cent  bonds,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  State  after  thirty  years,  and  one  million  more  to  be  made  up  from 
the  accumulation  of  annual  dividends,  unless  the  State  should  choose 
to  pay  it  in  sooner.  The  State  tax  on  the  banks  was  to  be  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  cents  per  share.  It  appears  to  have 
been  fixed  at  forty  cents  in  1834.  About  this  time  the  removal  of  the 
Government  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  began  to  be 
felt,  and  the  Kentucky  banks  appear  to  have  received  their  proportion 
of  the  deposits  of  public  money  made  with  the  State  banks. 

Suspension  of  Specie  Payments  in  1837. 

The  share  of  Kentucky  in  the  surplus  revenue  distribution  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  23,  1836,  was  nearly  12,000,000,  but 
three  installments  only  amounting  to  about  $1,500,000  were  received. 
The  Legislature,  in  February,  1837,  decreed  that  this  money  should  be 
distributed  among  the  three  banks  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  profits  being  set  aside  for  educational  purposes.  In 
May  of  that  year  the  financial  pressure  became  so  great  from  the  drain 
on  the  depository  banks  to  pay  the  installments  of  the  surplus  revenue 
that  the  banks  began  to  suspend  specie  payments.  Up  to  May  8  there 
were  352  suspensions  and  business  failures  in  New  York  alone.  Stock 
of  the  State  of  New  York  went  down  to  seventy,  and  New  England  Bank 
stock  to  ninety -six.  On  May  9,  10  and  11,  the  banks  of  New  York^ 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  suspended.  The  1  iks  of  ttsburg  and 
Cincinnati  followed  suit.  On  May  18  a  run  com  3ed  <  the  banks 
at  Louisville  and  (45,000  was  drawn  out  on  that  T  xt  day 

the  Kentucky  banks  suspended,  alt  i  havii  ,900,(       m  specie 

against  1^,300,000  in  circulation.     Ini  Unit<     States  mon- 

eys drawn  from  the  Kent         '  1  3f  sorpliiB 
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were  redepoeited  with  them  hjmet  of  TjfgMatme.  tfacy  did  not  suffer  eo 
much  on  this  aceoant  as  banks  m  other  Stetesu  The  mtspeotaan  of  spe- 
cie {Mijments  caused  searatyof  small  change  and  scrip  and  shin  plas- 
ters of  small  denominatioDS  were  issued  hj  towns,  corporations  and  in- 
dlTidaals.  Among  otbors,  the  Ma3rsTiIle  Cltj  Cooncfl  iasoed  several 
thoosand  doOars  of  scrip  in  denominadoos  of  ^  cents.  12}  cents,  twen- 
ty-flve  cents,  fifty  cents  and  $L,  redeemable  in  bank  notes  in  amounts 
of  $5. 

The  State  was  at  this  time  m  the  midst  of  a  sdieme  of  internal  im- 
provements, upon  which  aboat  fL 000, 000  was  being  spent  annually. 
The  people  generally  were  mvolved  m  private  q>ecolations,  based  upon 
the  idea  that  the  then  buoyant  prices  would  be  permanent,  and  both 
public  and  private  credit  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost.^ 

Although  by  the  terms  of  their  incoqporation  the  Kentucky  banks 
by  their  suspension  of  specie  payments  forfeited  their  chart^^  the  Leg- 
islature  legalized  their  acts  and  did  not  interfere  with  them.  Many  of 
the  suspended  banks  soon  resumed  payments,  those  in  Kentucky  in 
August,  1838,  but  in  October  all  again  suspended.  Specie  was  at  a  pre- 
mium of  from  eight  to  eleven  cents,  but  small  change  was  plentiful  in 
Kentucky,  dimes  and  half-dimes  readily  passing  for  12}  and  6}  cents. 
During  the  year  the  Kentucky  banks  lost  $505,000  in  spec^  and  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky  suffered  through  the  action  of  the  SchuylkiU  Bank, 
of  Philadelphia,  which  as  agent  of  the  Kentucky  bank  issued  fl,299,- 
700  of  its  stock  without  authority  and  without  return.  To  meet  this 
loss  the  Legislature  authorized  the  bank  to  set  aside  all  individual  iMofits, 
all  future  earnings  over  amount  required  to  pay  five  per  cent,  divi- 
dends, and  all  amounts  which  might  be  recovered  from  the  SchuylkiU 
Bank.  Against  the  latter  bank  a  Judgment  of  (1,300,000  was  event- 
ually recovered,  but  as  the  total  assets  of  the  concern  did  not  exceed 
1400,000  the  total  loss  was  not  far  from  fl,  000, 000.  There  was  another 
general  suspension  in  1839,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  banks  in  the 
East.  In  1842  the  Kentucky  banks  resumed  specie  payments,  at  which 
time  their  aggregate  circulation  was  $2,800,000,  which  was  gradually 
extended  untU  in  1850  it  had  reached  $6,683,000. 

The  latter  part  of  1841  and  the  year  1842  marked  a  period  of  great 
financial  distress  in  the  State,  and  heavy  sacrifices  of  property  were 
made  during  the  forced  liquidation  of  debts.  Efforts  to  re-establish  a 
Hank  of  the  Commonwealth  were  defeated,  though  the  existing  banks 
w'i^ny  Tv{\\i\nHl  to  extend  relief.  By  the  close  of  1844  prosperity  had  re- 
tunuHi  to  the  business  interests  of  the  State. 

In  1K*)8  the  Southern  Bank  of  Kentucky  was  chartered  by  the  Leg- 
Ulntnrt*  witli  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  of  which  a  certain  portion  was  re- 
tpilrtMl  to  Ih«  BulxMsribed  before  the  bank  could  commence  operationa. 
'V\w  thiancial  diflSeulties  of  that  period  prevented  the  obtaining  of  the 
niHMtMiary  Nulim^riptions,  and  although  in  1842  the  Legislature  reduced 

•"CoiiliM'  History  of  Kentucky." 
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the  amount  of  the  requirement  the  charter  remahied  in  abeyance  until 
1852,  when  it  was  amended  and  the  bank  went  into  operation  with  a 
capital  of  $1,300,000.  Four  other  banks  with  large  capitals  were  at  this 
time  chartered  by  the  State,  of  which  two  failed  in  1854.  In  its  session 
of  that  year  the  Legislature  proposed  to  incorporate  six  new  banks,  but 
one  bill  having  been  vetoed  by  the  Cfovemor  the  others  were  not  pressed. 
In  addition  to  the  chartered  banks  there  seem  to  have  been  other  bank- 
ing institutions  in  operation  in  Kentucky.  Including  chartered  banks, 
twenty-seven  faUed  in  1854,  but  in  1856  there  were  thirty-four  banks 
and  branches  still  in  operation. 

History  op  the  Bastk  op  Kkntuckt. 

Of  the  three  large  banks  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  1833-34 
only  one  is  now  in  existence — the  Bank  of  Kentucky.  The  Northern 
Bank  of  Kentucky  went  into  liquidation  in  1898,  and  in  1899  the  Bank 
of  LouisviUe  was  merged  into  the  Southern  National  Bank.  High  taxes 
in  recent  years  had  greatly  impaired  the  ability  of  these  institutions  to 
earn  satisfactory  dividends.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky  now  has  (1899) 
$1,645,000  capital  and  $1,103,000  surplus.  This  institution  was  char- 
tered February  22,  1834,  for  thirty  years,  with  $5,000,000  capital,  and 
by  the  act  of  February  15, 1858,  the  charter  was  extended  twenty  years, 
and  for  a  further  period  of  twenty-flve  years  on  October  1,  1884.  By 
the  act  of  March  8,  1843,  the  stock  of  the  Commonwealth  was  reduced 
from  $2,000,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  by  legislative  permission  in  1842  and 
1861  the  capital  stock,  exclusive  of  that  paid  for  by  the  Commonwealth, 
first  to  the  sum  of  $3,700,000  and  subsequently  to  $3,000,000.  The  bank 
was  organized  in  January,  1835,  and  bought  from  the  branch  bank  of 
the  United  States  in  Louisville  the  house  in  which  it  has  ever  since  con- 
ducted its  business.  It  was  the  first  building  erected  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  Louisville. 

Subscriptions  of  stock  by  the  Commonwealth  were  to  be  paid  in  in- 
stallments by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  scrip,  the  bank  being  required  to 
redeem  them  without  charge,  out  of  its  dues  to  the  State.  Business  was 
to  be  commenced  when  $300,000  in  gold  and  silver  had  been  paid  in. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  institution  were  defined  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  charter,  and  were  such  as  were  usually  granted  to  banking 
corporations.  In  addition  to  the  head  office  at  Louisville  six  offices 
were  proWded  for,  and  additional  branches  were  allowed  by  subsequent 
legislation.  Notes  were  restricted  at  first  to  denominations  of  $5,  but 
in  1843  and  1848  power  was  given  to  issue  bills  of  a  less  denomination ; 
the  riglit  was  prohibited  in  1858,  but  was  again  granted  in  1861.  By 
the  tvet  of  1858  the  circulation  was  restricted  to  the  amount  of  paid-in 
capital. 

Section  five  of  the  charter  provided  that  the  bank  should  not  at  any 
time  ' '  suspend,  fail,  or  refuse  payment  in  gold  or  silver  of  any  of  its 
notes,  biUs,  or  other  obligations  due  or  payable  or  any  moneys  on  de- 
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posit,"  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  its  corporate  privOeges.  Bat  like 
other  banks  it  suspended  in  1837,  and  the  Legislature  relieyed  it  of  the 
I)enalt7  incurred. 

The  management  of  the  bank  was  intrusted  to  a  board  of  eleven 
directors,  eight  of  whom  represented  the  stockholders  and  three  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  the  latter  appointed  by  the  6k>vemor. 
The  President  and  directors  were  authorized  to  appoint  a  Cashier  and 
nine  directors  for  each  of  the  branches ;  but  the  directors  of  the  branches 
were  given  authority  to  choose  one  of  their  own  body  as  President  and 
to  appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other  officers  as  the  President  and  directors 
of  the  principal  bank  might  direct.  No  dividends  were  to  be  declared 
until  there  had  been  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $20,000  for  each  million 
dollars  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  actually  paid  in,  and  the  surplus  or 
contingent  fund  was  never  to  be  reduced  below  that  ratio  on  all  stock 
paid  for.  Dividends  of  the  profits  over  and  above  this  contingent  fund 
were  to  be  declared  at  the  principal  bank  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary and  July  of  each  year. 

While  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  employed  at  the  principal  bank 
and  branches  was  to  be  under  control  of  the  directors,  it  was  provided 
that  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  paid-in  capital  should  be  employed 
at  Louisville  unless  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  bonds  or 
scrip  paid  in  by  the  Commonwealth  should  not  under  this  provision  be 
considered  as  capital  paid  in  until  sold  and  the  cash  received  by  the 
bank.  The  first  (500,000  paid  in  by  Individuals,  comfMinies  and  corpor- 
ations might  lawfully  be  employed  as  banking  capital  in  the  city  of 
Louisville,  the  residue  as  paid  in  to  be  employed  in  the  establishment 
of  branches  until  three-fifths  of  all  the  capital  stock  paid  in  should  be 
employed  in  the  branches,  and  thereafter  three-fifths  of  what  should  be 
paid  in  was  to  be  used  at  the  branches,  and  the  remainder  in  the  prin- 
cipal bank. 

Taxation  was  to  be  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of 
paid-in  stock,  payable  on  the  first  of  July  in  each  year.  This  was  to  be 
in  full  of  all  tax  or  bonus.  The  Legislature  might  increase  or  diminish 
the  tax,  but  it  was  not  at  any  time  to  be  fixed  at  an  amount  greater 
than  fifty  cents  on  each  $100  of  paid-in  capital. 

On  January  26,  1835,  John  I.  Jacob  was  elected  President,  and 
George  L.  Gwathmey,  Cashier.  Mr.  Jacob  was  President  of  the  branch 
Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Louisville  at  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  parent  institution.  On  June  17,  at  the  request  of 
the  directors,  the  President  submitted  a  report  outlining  the  policy  of 
the  bank.  He  favored  a  careful  restriction  of  circulation  and  advocated 
the  distribution  of  loans  among  as  large  a  number  of  punctual  and 
solvent  persons  as  practicable. 

The  circulation  of  the  notes  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  State  and  to  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Madison  and 
partially  through  Indiana.     Such  notes  as  circulated  in  the  East  had  a 
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constant  tendency  to  return  to  the  parent  bank  for  redemption  in  specie 
or  eastern  funds.  In  view  of  this  the  President  recommended  that  the 
resources  of  the  bank  should  be  kept  in  an  available  condition. 

A  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  was  declared  on  July  4,  1836,  although 
the  country  was  then  on  the  verge  of  the  crisis  which  culminated  in  the 
following  year. 

Gknbbal  Inflation  of  Bank  Circulation. 

The  period  immediately  preceding  the  crisis  of  1837  was  one  of  infla- 
tion, the  circulation  of  the  State  banks  having  risen  from  $61,000,000  in 
1830  to  $149,000,000  in  1837.  In  former  years  a  restrictive  influence  had 
been  exercised  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  this  institution 
was  now  itself  near  its  impending  end.  There  was  up  to  this  time  but 
little  effective  legislative  restraint  upon  inflation.  In  New  England  a 
wholesome  check  was  exercised  by  the  operations  of  the  Suffolk  system 
of  redemption.  By  section  four  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  similar  regulations  in  the  charters  of  other  banks  incorpor- 
ated by  the  Legislature,  it  was  provided  **  that  said  banks  shall  not  at 
any  time  owe,  whether  by  bond,  bill,  note  or  other  contract,  an  amount 
exceeding  twice  the  amount  of  the  capital  actually  paid  in,  exclusive  of 
sums  due  on  deposit,''  but  a  large  margin  was  yet  permitted  by  this  pro- 
vision for  an  issue  of  notes  which,  in  periods  of  stringency,  might  be  in 
excess  of  the  capacity  to  convert  them  into  specie. 

The  bank  at  this  period  rendered  substantial  assistance  to  a  number 
of  public  improvement  enterprises.  On  April  14,  1837,  Mr.  Jacob  re- 
signed as  President,  and  James  Guthrie  was  appointed  for  the  unex- 
pired term.     At  the  succeding  annual  election  W.  H.  Pope  was  elected. 

On  May  6,  1837,  the  circulation  of  the  principal  bank  was  $2,430,- 
000  and  that  of  the  branches  $1,505,000.  Though  the  Kentucky  banks 
suspended  on  May  19,  they  had  at  the  time  about  $1,900,000  in  specie 
against  $3,300,000  in  circulation  and  might  have  resisted  suspension  for 
several  months.  A  policy  of  curtailment  was  adopted  and  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  not  to  purchase  bills  of  exchange  on 
any  point  without  the  State  of  Kentucky,  nor  to  receive,  except  in  pay- 
ment of  debts,  any  notes  of  banks  outside  the  State.  After  the  storm 
had  passed  these  restrictions  were  relaxed  and  the  bank  began  to  extend 
its  usual  accommodations.  On  February  28,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  the  effect  that  the  notes  under  discount  and  bills  of  exchange  should 
not  exceed  $6,000,000,  and  that  the  business  of  the  branches  should  not 
then  exceed : 

At  MaysviUe $800,000 

At  Lexingrton 900,000 

At  Frankfort ttS^OOO 

At  Danvlllo tK^JKO 

At  Qreensburg £80,000 

At  Bowling  Green S00,000 

At  HopkinsvUle 800,000 
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On  August  13,  1838,  the  Kentucky  banks  resumed  spede  payment. 
Financial  troubles  again  arose  in  1839,  and  on  October  16  ther«  was 
another  general  suspension,  resumption  not  taking  place  until  June, 
1842.  As  usual  the  banks  were  relieved  from  the  penalty  incuiied  by 
their  suspension. 

The  transfer  agency  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  at  Philad^phia  was 
changed  on  July  30,  1839,  from  the  Schuylkill  Bank  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  While  acting  as  transfer  agent  there  had  been  issued 
from  the  Schuylkill  Bank  spurious  and  fictitious  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky  to  the  amount  in  nominal  value  of  (1,250,000.  There  was 
long  litigation  over  this  transaction,  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  finally 
recovering  a  judgment  for  $1,343,000,  but  as  the  assets  of  the  Schuylkill 
Bank  were  only  $430,000  it  lost  about  $1,000,000. 

Though  these  losses  caused  a  heavy  depreciation  for  a  time  in  the 
bank's  stock,  it  rose  again  to  a  premium  in  a  few  years.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  energetic  and  skillful  management  of  Virgil  McKnight, 
who  was  elected  President  in  1840.  While  occupying  this  position  he 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  lend  money  without  full  knowledge  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  to  be  used.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to 
know  that  the  collateral  was  ample  to  secure  the  loan. 

The  act  of  March  8,  1843,  relieving  the  bank  from  the  penalty  incur- 
red by  suspension  of  specie  payments,  contained  a  provision  requiring 
the  bank  to  make  certain  loans  to  citizens  in  each  of  the  ten  Congress 
districts.  These  conditions  were  accepted.  Also  in  aoocvdanoe  with 
the  act  the  bank  in  that  year  surrendered  $1,000,000  of  bonds  to  the 
State  and  reduced  its  capital  by  a  Uke  sum.  The  number  of  directors 
was  reduced  to  eight,  six  to  be  chosen  by  the  stockhcdders  and  two 
appointed  by  the  State. 

On  May  21,  1846,  the  bank  advanced  $25,000  to  the  Governor  to  be 
used  in  transporting  State  troops  for  service  in  the  war  against  Mezioa 

The  bank  now  began  to  experience  great  prosperity,  resulting  from 
good  management  and  the  improved  business  conditions. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  in  June,  1858,  the  provisiinis  of  the 
act  of  February  15,  1858,  extending  the  charter  of  the  bank  for  twenty 
years  from  October  1,  1864,  were  accepted.  A  branch  of  the  bank  was 
established  at  Hickman  by  resolution  of  April  19,  1859,  with  $150,000 
capital 

The  panic  of  1857,  which  was  severe  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  which  caused  great  alarm  in  Kentucky,  produced  no  iU  effects  on 
the  banks,  all  of  them  continuing  to  pay  in  specie  even  after  the  New 
York  banks  had  suspended. 

Proposkd  Increase  of  CiRcuLATioir. 

A  communication  from  the  Legislature  dated  January  21,  1861,  was 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  bank,  stating  that  the  committee  by 
which  it  had  been  signed  had  been  instructed  '^  to  communicate  with 
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the  banking  inBtitations  of  the  State  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  any  legislative  action  Ls  necessary  to  enable  the  said  banks  to  fur- 
nish to  the  community  a  larger  circulating  medium,"  and  requested  the 
opinion  of  the  officials  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  on  that  subject. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  two  directors  were  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  bank.  They  reported  that  the  probable  circulation  of  the 
banks  was  then  about  $8,000,000.  They  estimated  that  the  entire  bank 
circulation  of  the  United  States  was  $180,000,000,  and  assuming  that 
Kentucky  was  entitled  to  one-thirtieth  of  this,  '^she  has  already  a 
larger  currency  than  her  share."  The  bank  circulation  of  Kentucky 
was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  either  Indiana  or  Ohio,  though  each  of  these 
States  exceeded  Kentucky  in  population  and  wealth.  Tennessee,  about 
on  a  par  with  Kentucky  in  these  respects,  had  but  $3,000,000  of  bank 
circulation.     The  directors  of  the  bank  further  said : 

''  From  these  comparisons  we  draw  the  inference  that  Kentucky  now  has  as  large 
a  circulating  medium  as  can  be  kept  afloat,  and  that  any  attempt  to  increase  its  vol- 
ume must  result  in  its  rapid  return  to  the  banks  for  redemption  in  gold.  The  forego- 
ing inference  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  actual  bank  movement  of  the  present  season. 
During  the  fall  months  this  bank  discounted  pai)er  and  bought  bills  with  much  liber- 
ality. We  presume  all  the  other  banks  of  the  State  did  the  same.  Our  circulation, 
in  consequence,  for  a  time  ran  up  with  rapidity.  But  the  notes  would  not  stay  out; 
they  soon  began  to  pour  back  faster  than  they  had  been  issued,  and  in  spite  of  our 
utmost  efforts  the  circulation  of  this  State  is  now  at  a  lower  point  than  at  any  time 
since  the  panic  of  1857.  The  present  contraction  inflicting  such  severe  pressure  on 
the  public  is  therefore  in  no  degree  due  to  an  unwillingness  on  our  part  to  increase 
our  issues,  but  has  followed  persistent  efforts  to  increase  them." 

Regarding  the  measures  proposed  for  relief,  which  were  substan- 
tially confined  to  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  and  an  increase  of 
banking  capital,  the  directors  said : 

"Of  suspension  an  immediate  and  disastrous  result  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  high  credit  that  our  money  now  enjoys  in  the  neighboring  States,  and  its  instant 
return  for  reilemption  in  some  shape.  This  redemption,  which  could  not  be  refused 
without  ruinous  depreciation,  would  hamper  the  banks,  exhaust  their  immediate  re- 
sources, and  paralyze  further  efforts  to  relieve  home  necessities.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Secondly,  will  an  increase  of  banking  capital  enlarge  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  State  ?  Political  economy  teaches  that  the  volume  of  a  currency  which  a  country 
can  sustain  is  not  an  accidental  or  unlimited  quantity,  but  is  controlled  by  economic 
laws,  and  depends  on  the  public  wealth,  credit,  industry,  commercial  activity,  and 
other  productive  forc4>s.  Of  course,  whenever  the  circulating  medium  consists  In 
I)art  of  credit  in  the  shape  of  paper  money,  an  adequate  capital  as  well  as  skillful 
and  honest  bank  management  are  requisite  bases  on  which  the  public  confldence  may 
rei)ose.  But  these  bases  being  granted,  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  kept  in  cir- 
culation  w  ill  depend  on  the  circumstances  above  enumerated. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  banking  capital  and  circulation  of  this  State  for 
some  of  the  last  years  will  illustrate  our  position  : 

1857.  1869.  1860,  1861, 

(apital $10,433,400  $12,141,725  $12,660,670  $13,429, ?i5 

Circulation 13,485,585  14,845,606  13,520,207  10,267,202 
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Comparing  1861  with  1857 : 

Capital  has  increased $2,990,895 

Circulation  has  decreased 3,218,383 

Compared  with  1850 : 

Capital  has  increased $1,288,000 

Circulation  has  decreased 4,078,494 

Compared  with  1860: 

Capital  has  increased $769,055 

Circulation  has  decreased 3,253,005 

Proving  that  in  this  State  the  increase  of  banking  capital  has  not  enlarged  the 
circulating  medium.    The  statistics  of  other  communities  exhibit  the  same  reeults. 

We  think  there  is  no  further  legislation  needed  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the 
circulating  medium.^' 

Disturbances  Incident  to  the  Civil  War. 

Id  October,  1861,  the  Legislature  authorized  any  principal  bank  to 
suspend  temporarily  any  branch  when  from  the  proximity  of  the  in- 
vaders of  the  State  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  continue  business.  The 
banks  of  issue  having  consented  to  loan  to  the  citizens  of  the  State 
fl, 000, 000,  to  be  governed  by  the  act  of  1843,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  on  March  8, 1862,  relieving  the  banks  from  the  penalties  for  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  and  authorizing  them  to  pay  out  United  States 
legal-tender  notes. 

The  bfmks  of  the  State  having  agreed  to  loan  the  Military  Board  of 
the  State  $2, 000, 000  in  amounts  proportionate  to  their  respective  capital, 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  on  October  11,  1861,  placed 
$300,000  to  the  credit  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  board. 
Owing  to  the  disturbances  incident  to  the  war  several  branches  of  the 
bank  were  closed,  and  in  January,  1866,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  dis- 
continue all  branches  except  the  one  at  Frankfort,  and  this  policy  was 
carried  out  in  three  or  four  years.  The  bank  ceased  to  perform  tlie 
functions  of  a  bank  of  issue  with  the  taking  effect  of  the  act  imixmng 
a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  State  bank  circulation.  In  1872  Mr.  McKnight 
was  succeeded  as  President  by  Henry  A.  Griswold,  and  a  resolution 
was  adopted  in  1872  to  invest  the  surplus  in  United  States  bonds.  Mr. 
Griswold  died  on  December  30,  1872,  and  in  May  of  the  following  year 
Thomas  L.  Barret  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  President 

The  effects  of  the  panic  of  1873  were  severely  felt  in  Louisville  and 
elsewhere,  but  President  Barret  opposed  the  suspension  of  currency 
payments  by  the  bank.  On  September  29  he  submitted  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  bank,  with  an  expression  of  his  full  oonfldenee  in 
its  ability  to  pay  all  claims  against  it,  and  '*its  clear  duty  not  to  sus- 
pend payment  of  anything  or  in  any  respect." 

This  sketch  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  of  its  colored  porter  and  messenger,  Carey  Logan.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  bank  in  1841,  being  then  a  slave,  and  outlived  every 
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officer  and  director  connected  with  it  at  that  date.  He  was  devoted  to 
the  institution  and  his  pride  in  it  knew  no  bounds.  The  only  oocasioa 
on  wliich  he  was  known  to  murmur  was  when  the  offices  of  the  bank 
were  being  altered  and  improved.  The  old  man  then  shook  his  head 
and  muttered  disapproval  of  modem  innovation.  In  1892,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years,  he  was  incapacitated  for  service,  but  he  was  continued 
on  the  pay  roll  of  the  bank,  and  in  addition  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  pay  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  his  comfortable  support.  The  reso- 
lutions spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  bank  at  his  death,  which  ooour- 
red  December  21,  1893,  contain  the  following  tribute  : 

*'  It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  and  worthy  of  official  record,  that  although  he  ooold 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  for  years  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  clearing-house, 
he,  as  the  bank^s  messenger,  collected  from  other  banks  and  merchants  of  the  otty 
money,  checks  and  drafts  in  amounts  aggregating  millions  of  dollars,  without  the  loss 
of  a  cent  to  the  bank  or  a  mistake  of  any  kind  which  was  ever  discoYered.'' 

The  foregoing  facts  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  are  from  an 
interesting  '^  History  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,''  by  Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke. 

The  Louisville  CLEARmGhHousE— Crisis  op  1890. 

The  Louisville  Clearing-House  was  organized  November  2i,  1875, 
and  began  operations  January  3,  1876.  In  the  summer  of  1890  the 
usual  monetary  stringency  caused  by  the  demand  for  currency  to  move 
the  crops  was  considerably  increased  by  the  extraordinary  volume  of 
products  in  that  year,  especially  the  cotton  crop,  which  was  the  largest 
ever  grown  in  America,  and  was  aggravated  by  some  popular  appre- 
hension due  to  changes  in  the  tariff  schedule.  While  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  financial  panic  was  the  result,  there  was  yet  much  uneasiness 
entertained  by  banks  and  business  men  generally,  and  precaution  was 
deemed  necessary  to  avert  possible  disaster.  The  banking  institutions 
of  Louisville  united  through  the  clearing-house  association,  and  at  a 
meeting  on  December  6,  1890,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
ft)r  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  pass  on  applications  for  rehef 
and  to  extend  such  aid  as  might  be  deemed  expedient,  all  the  banks 
binding  themselves  to  make  good  any  loss  that  might  ultimately  result 
from  accommodation  afforded,  in  proportion  as  their  respective  capital, 
surplus  and  deposits  bore  to  the  aggregate  loss.  This  resolution  had 
iinmediately  the  effect  intended,  and  all  apprehension  in  Louisville  was 
quieted.  It  unquestionably  contributed  very  largely  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  Kentucky  and  the  neighboring  Southern  States. 

While  the  monetary  stringency  of  1890  soon  passed  away,  it  resulted 
in  a  good  many  financial  disasters  to  Louisville.  A  number  of  large 
commercial  and  manufacturing  concerns  were  forced  to  the  wail, 
resulting  in  the  failure  of  the  Falls  City  Bank,  the  Masonic  Savings 
l^ank  and  the  private  banking  house  of  Theodore  Schwartz  &  Co.,  the 
two  latter  the  most  disastrous  failures  and  more  widespread  in  their 
effects  than  any  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
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New  Tax  Law  Becomss  Operativk. 

In  May,  1886,  the  Dew  tax  law  on  bfmking  capital,  known  as  the 
Hewitt  law,  went  into  effect.  Prior  to  that  time  banks  paid  a  tax  into 
the  State  Treasury  of  fifty  cents  on  ectch  one  hundred  dollars  of  stock 
held  and  paid  for  in  such  institutions,  which  was  in  full  of  all  tax  or 
bonus,  and  became  a  part  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Hewitt  law  provided  that  banks  should  pay  seventy-five  cents  on 
their  capital  and  the  State  rate  of  taxatioh,  whatever  it  might  be  on 
their  surplus,  less  ten  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  and  also  to  pay  the 
municipal  tax  on  any  real  estate  they  might  own  and  use  for  banking 
purposes,  and  this  was  to  be  in  full  of  all  taxation.  The  bill  provided 
that  all  banks  who  would  give  up  their  chartered  rights  of  fifty  cents 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars  and  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Hewitt  law 
should  not  be  disturbed  any  more  on  the  subject  of  taxation  during  the 
continuance  of  their  respective  charters.  The  banks  were  required  by 
the  law  to  call  a  meeting  of  their  stockholders  and  to  take  a  vote  upon 
the  proposition,  and  if  accepted  by  the  stockholders  to  certify  the  same 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  that  all  banks  so  voting  in  favor 
should  be  considered  as  having  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  State 
of  Kentucky  which  should  be  binding  until  the  charters  of  the  banks 
accepting  should  expire.  Under  this  belief  and  with  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  to  pay  more  tax  than  they  had  been  required  to 
pay,  ail  the  banks  in  the  city  of  Louisville  and  nearly  all  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  promptly  accepted  the  law  and  cheerfully  paid  their  taxes 
under  its  requirements. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  1891  radically  changed  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  especially  so  in  relation  to  assessment 
and  taxation,  and  in  the  necessary  revision  of  the  statutory  laws  it  as- 
sumed to  wipe  out  the  contract  made  by  the  State  with  the  banks  under 
the  Hewitt  law.  As  soon  as  the  new  constitution  went  into  effect,  the 
city  of  Louisville,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the  government 
of  cities  of  the  first  class,  proposed  to  levy  on  each  bank,  trust  oompany 
and  title  company  a  license  tax,  which  should  not  be  less  than  four  nor 
more  than  six  per  cent,  on  their  gross  earnings  exclusive  of  rent  from 
real  estate  paying  a  tax  to  the  city.  The  banks,  being  strong  fai  their 
^th  that  they  had  a  contract  with  the  State  under  the  Hewitt  law,  re- 
sisted the  payment  of  the  tax  proposed  by  the  city.  They  organized 
and  employed  counsel  to  defend  their  rights,  in  the  meantime  making 
an  agreement  with  the  sinking  fund  commissioners  and  city  authorities 
to  pay  into  the  sinking  fund  an  amount  equal  to  four  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  earnings,  taking  the  sinking  fund's  note  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
proposed  tax  should  be  declared  illegal  the  city  should  pay  back  to  the 
banks  the  money  thus  paid,  with  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  if  the 
matter  was  decided  against  the  banks  they  were  simply  to  sarrender 
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the  notes  which  they  had  taken  to  the  sinking  fond  commissioners  to 
cancel.  In  this  way  the  city  was  not  kept  out  of  its  exi>ected  revenue, 
and  it  showed  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  banks  not  to  do  anything 
which  would  cripple  or  hamper  the  city  in  its  financial  arrangements. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  after  a  long  and  caref  ol  investigation  of  the  case, 
when  it  reached  that  body,  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  banks,  four 
of  the  court  approving  and  three  dissenting,  and  the  banks- were  fully 
sustained  all  along  the  line  in  their  efforts  to  hold  the  State  to  as  bind- 
ing a  contract  as  was  ever  made  or  entered  into  in  the  opinion  of  the 
bankn. 

If  the  tax  on  banking  capital  sought  to  be  imposed  under  the  new 
constitution  ever  goes  into  effect  so  far  as  the  banks  in  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville are  concerned,  they  can  never  live  under  its  provisions.  It  must 
inevitably  result  in  driving  many  of  them,  especially  the  smaller  and 
weaker  banks,  out  of  existence,  and  those  who  may  survive  can  only 
exist  by  raising  discount  rates  so  high  that  it  will  greatly  retard  the 
growth  and  conunercial  prosperity  of  the  city. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  on  banking  capital,  the  banks  have  been 
fairly  and  Uberally  dealt  with  in  the  past.  The  tendency  of  legislation, 
however,  and  of  the  times  in  this  State,  as  it  seems  to  be  everywhere 
else,  is  toward  excessive  and  burdensome  taxation  upon  monetary 
institutions.  The  fine-spun  theories  of  some  of  these  lawmakers  that 
taxation  should  be  equal  on  all  classes  of  property  are  beautiful  to  con- 
template, but  when  a  bank  is  compelled  to  pay  an  assessment  of  $100  on 
every  glOO  of  its  bills  receivable  and  the  agriculturist  to  pay  a  ^0  assess- 
ment on  a  8100  acre  of  beautiful  blue-grass  land,  the  glaring  inequalities 
of  the  position  are  apparent.  The  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
is  not  apiinst  the  inequality  of  taxation,  but  against  the  inequaUty  of 
valuation.  This  theory  of  taxation,  if  persisted  in,  can  only  result  in 
forcing  capital  to  seek  other  channels  for  fjiir  remuneration  upon  its 
investments  and  harm  must  come  to  the  commercial  interests  and  mate- 
rial welfare  of  tlie  city  of  Louis viUe  and  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Baxkino  Institutions  in  Louisvillk. 

There  are  sixteen  banks  in  Louisville,  of  which  nine  are  State  insti- 
tutions and  seven  National.  The  aggregate  capital  is  ^,500,000,  surplus, 
^i, 000. 000.  The  aggregate  deposits,  $22,000,000 ;  the  aggregate  average 
loans,  $23,500,000.  This  does  not  include  the  trust  companies  or  build- 
ing iu\d  loan  associations,  in  wliich  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  is 
invested.  There  are  five  trust  companies  in  Louisx'ille,  three  of  them 
large  and  very  strong,  prosperous  institutions,  but  as  they  are  not 
reciuinnl  by  law  to  make  any  published  reports  of  their  condition,  the 
correct  figures  of  their  deposits  and  loans  cannot  be  given.  Their 
capital  is  $3,200,000. 

Tl>e  First  National  Bank  was  chartere<l  in  18fi3.  an<l  was  the  first 
National  bank  south  of  the  Ohio. 
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FoTAirciAii  Cbisis  of  1883. 

The  financial  panic  that  swept  over  the  eoimtry  in  1893  did  not 
exempt  Louisville  from  a  share  of  its  disasters.  During  the  period  of 
great  prosperity  that  antedated  the  panic,  the  people  had  gone  into  many 
ijnportant  enterprises  in  which  large  soms  of  money  were  invested 
When  the  crisis  came  these  great  enterprises  were  f  <»eed  into  the  hands 
of  Receivers,  and  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  these  enterprises  became  in 
most  instances  practically  onmarketabla  This  caused  great  distras 
among  local  investors  as  well  as  heavy  loss.  Several  of  the  banks  weie 
compelled  to  close  their  doors,  some  of  them  never  to  rec^wn.  Few 
cities  suffered  more  from  the  financial  storm  that  swept  over  the  land 
While  several  of  the  banks  could  not  hold  out,  the  most  of  them  weie 
strong  and  ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  and,  in  fact,  the 
business  community  only  suffered  a  temporary  loss  of  the  usual  faeOities 
afforded;  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  banks  of  the  city  that  oatsk&e  of  a 
few  who  were  weak  and  had  to  succumb  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  in  their  weakness,  the  majority  stood  the  test  under  cireum- 
stances  that  tried  the  strength  of  the  best  and  without  resortang  to  what 
even  New  York  was  compelled  to  do— issue  dearing-hoose  certifieates 
and  cease  paying  out  currency  except  in  small  amounts,  "vdiMdi  proved 
to  the  world  that  the  banking  institutions  of  Louisville  wese  as  strong 
and  safe  as  those  of  any  other  city. 

Btaie  Banks, 


YBAB8. 


1836. 

1840. 

1845 

1850 

1855 

1860. 

1865 

1870 

1877 

1882 

1887 

1892 

1897 


No.  of 
bankt. 


2 
17 
19 
16 
34 
45 
38 
55 
54 
60 
71 
162 
*190 


Loan*  and 
dticounts. 


$861,511 
10.522.464 

9,781,013 
11,637,207 
17,307.567 
25,284,869 


19.319.718 
20,586,505 
20,895,907 
41,435,926 
32,237,938 


Specie. 


$2,284 
1.261.500 
2,648.706 
2,683,373 
4,152.988 
4.984,141 


Capital 
ttock. 


$792,423 

9,329,088 

8.203,428 

7,030,000 

10,369,717 

12.216,725 

11,587.025 

16,649,256 

12,037,493 

10,859,887 

11.555,686 

19.220,852 

15,546,739 


CireulatUm. 


$87,564 
3,940.383 
4.934.098 
6.682.624 
8.628.946 
14,346,696 


268.976 

217.684 

36,976 

48.346 


•7.828 
1.049.648 
2.094.181 
S.209.0S5 
S.01 1.719 
5,144.879 


10.826.141 
14.531.666 
16.862.360 
31,283.611 
25.008.621 


*  Inclades  private  bonks. 
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National  Banks. 
Figures  are  in  thouaands  of  dollars. 


YXAB8. 

No.  of 
banks. 

Leant 

and  dig- 

cowUm. 

U.  8. 
bond*. 

Cash 

and  oath 

items. 

1864 

1 

$88 

$362 

$142 

1868 

IS 

8.107 

3.022 

819 

1873 

86 

9.699 

7.666 

1.297 

1878 

48 

12,428 

9,806 

1.926 

1888 

65 

22.466 

11.902 

2.735 

1888 

69 

27,798 

6.886 

2.606 

1898 

81 

27,887 

6,827 

2.966 

1898 

76 

24.076 

8.960 

2.918 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

Undi- 

vidsd 

profits. 

Out- 

standing 

oireuU^ 

turn. 

$200 

$4 

$20 

$99 

2,886 

264 

207 

2,330 

8,221 

761 

666 

6.783 

9.967 

1,444 

627 

7.734 

12.568 

2.362 

834 

9,434 

13,754 

3.379 

1,103 

3.080 

14.463 

8.732 

1,244 

3,549 

11,065 

2,870 

706 

6,262 

Indi- 
vidual 
dsposits. 

$136 

1,416 

4,040 

6,836 

13,579 

14,299 

14,624 

21,234 


TENNE88BE. 

Tennessee  requires  no  filing  of  bank  reports  with  the  Comptroller  of 
the  State  Treasury,  and  the  compilation  of  a  complete  and  accurate 
banking  history  of  the  State  is  a  task  presenting  great  difficulties,  as 
the  records  at  hand  are  very  meagre. 

When  North  CaroUna  relinqaished  her  rights  to  the  territory  now 
comprising  the  State  of  Tennessee — an  act  made  legal  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  approved  June  11,  1796,  by  George  Washington — 
the  only  currency  in  circulation  in  tliis  section  of  what  was  then  known 
as  the  West  was  the  notes  of  the  first  Hank  of  the  United  States.  For- 
eign coins  of  silver,  issued  by  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  gold  coins  of  larger  denominations  were,  with  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  the  circulating  medium.  Most  of  this  coin  was 
clipped  or  punched,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  receive  in 
the  course  of  trade,  shillings  and  pistareens  cut  in  half,  when  change 
was  scarce,  which  passed  as  current  for  half  shillings  and  half  pista- 
reens. 

The  principal  business  was  tram^acted  by  barter  in  such  articles  as 
tobacco,  bullets,  whiskey,  wheat,  and  coon  skins.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  fixed  value,  except  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  assets  of  nearly  115,000,000  — of  which  $5,000,000  was  m 
specie. 

From  the  skins  of  animals,  once  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  both 
State  and  individual,  the  people  craved  for  an  evolution,  to  culminate 
in  the  issuance  of  bank  notes,  to  be  authorized  by  the  State.  The 
poorer  classes  would  accept  it  as  a  blessing.    They  argued  that  if  the 
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for  an  old 
bood. 


Tbm  Stats'9  Febst  BASKcre  Expkrikscb. 


The  lint  ef^Krienee  the  State  ai  TenDeasee  bad  with  t^M^Jring  ooits 
ovn  reqxjfMJbnity,  was  in  Norember,  1807.  when  tbe  Gcnend  Aasembly 
eatabiflrtied  the  NashTiUe  Bank.  It  was  the  logieal  oateome  of  earnest 
soiieitatioo  from  the  leading  merdiantB  and  traders  of  NaahviDe,  and 
the  State,  wfa^^by  it  was  daimed  that  tbe  basinaas  of  the  State  le- 
quired  more  money  to  aid  the  merehants  in  inereasing  their  stoeks  of 
goods,  and  to  enable  the  farmers  to  moTe  their  erc^ie  to  market.  Tbe 
capital  stock  was  fixed  at  fdOO.OOO,  in  shares  ot  $50  eaidL  The  charter 
of  the  bank  was  twice  extended,  tlie  last  time  until  1838,  when  its  cafii- 
tal  was  increased  to  $400,000.  On  Febmary  14,  1818,  Stephen  Cantrell 
was  elected  President  in  Place  of  Josiah  Niched  who  resigned.  Wil- 
kins  Tannehill  was  the  Cashier. 

Josiah  Xichol  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  the  proprie- 
tont  of  King's  Salt  Works,  at  Abingdon.  Virginia.  He  moved  first  to 
Knozville,  and  in  1808  to  Xashville.  where  he  was;  until  his  death,  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  and  most  highly  respected  citizens.  He  died 
saddenly,  of  cholera.  May  31,  1833.  He  was  President  of  the  Nashville 
Bank  for  several  years  before  1818,  when  he  resigned,  as  is  stated.  In 
AuguHt,  1827,  he  was  made  President  of  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  at  Nashville,  a  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  bis  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  sense  of  honor. 

In  1817  the  Legislature  authorized  the  organization  of  banks  at  Win- 
chester, Shelby ville,  Rogers ville,  Murfreesboro  and  Gelatin.  These 
banks  were  offered  the  privilege  of  uniting  with  the  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  at  Knoiville,  of  which  Hon.  Hugh  L.  White  was  Presi- 
dent, or  with  the  Nashville  Bank.  An  arrangement  was  made  by  the 
batiks  mentioned  to  unite  with  the  Nashville  Bank,  and  they  became 
branches  of  that  institution,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $2,400,000.  On 
March  31,  1823,  the  Nashville  Bank  and  branches  burned  over  ^50,000 
of  circulation,  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  bank  notes.  This  bank 
continued  until  1827,  when  it  was  liquidated  with  a  small  loss  to  its 
stockholders. 

The  last  statement  to  be  found  of  the  Nashville  Bank  was  published 
on  June  20.  1819,  and  is  as  follows: 
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Report  qf  the  NaehviUe  Bank  and  Branches,  June  W^  1819. 


NaahviJle 

MuitreMboro, 
RogenTille... 
ShelbyvlUe... 

Gallatin 

Winchester . . 

Total.... 


SpeeU  on 
hand. 


DUeounU. 


$65,786 
37,177 
22.948 
67.668 
17.626 
68.648 


$692,691 
204.898 
87.461 
231.062 
171.762 
206.796 


$264,747     $1,596,560 


Individual 
DepotUi. 


$147,468 
26.322 

6.703 
18.089 
10.648 

4.878 


Cireuia- 
Han. 


$213,943 


$140,476 
110,770 

82.268 
165.763 

72.690 
146.149 

$667,116 


Capital 
paid  in. 


$611,960 

106.610 

66,890 

96,666 

118,826 

100.820 


$994,660 


Condition  qf  the  Banks  qf  Tennessee  in  1819. 


RWOUBOES. 

Loans  and  discounta $2^4,780 

Due  from  other  banks. 218,060 

Specie 848,884 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 18,905 

Real  estate 40,428 


Total $2,886,001 


LiABiunas. 

Cash  paid  in $l,64^866 

Circulation 896,129 

Deposits,  public. 17,008 

Deposits,  private 202,866 

Due  other  banks 29,884 

Undivided  profits 82,268 

Total $2,886,001 


The  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  of  Nashville,  was  one  of  the 
banks  chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  1817.  On  June  18,  1819  it 
was  tlie  first  bank  to  suspend  specie  payment,  having  been  required  to 
pay  out  over  830,000  in  specie  in  two  months.  On  account  of  this  sus- 
pension the  circulation  of  paper  money  in  Tennessee  was  a  very  difiScult 
undertaking.  Two  years  after  the  suspension  of  specie  payment  silver 
and  gold  was  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent,  above  par,  while  the 
notes  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics^  Bank,  the  Fayette ville  Bank  and 
other  banks,  were  from  forty-five  to  seventy  five  per  cent,  discount. 

In  1823  the  United  States  and  Virginia  bank  notes  were  thirty-one 
per  cent,  premium  in  Tennessee,  and  specie  thirty  per  cent,  premium, 
while  the  notes  of  the  banks  of  this  State  could  hardly  be  passed. 

The  State  held  its  first  stock  in  a  bank  styled  **  The  President, 
Directors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,*'  which 
was  chartered  November  20,  1811.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  $400,- 
000,  in  shares  of  $50  each.  The  State  subscribed  $20,000,  and  showed 
its  lack  of  faith  in  the  venture  by  reserving  the  right  to  withdraw  its 
stock  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

The  parent  bank  was  located  at  Knox  ville.  with  Hugh  Lawson  White 
(at  one  time  a  prominent  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States), 
as  President.  Branches  were  established  at  Clarksville,  Jonesboro  and 
Columbia.  It  was  restricted  to  an  issue  of  no  smaller  a  denomination 
than  $5.     The  rule  of  value  governed  then  as  now,  and  the  good  (or 
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best)  money,  silver  and  gold,  was  hoarded,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  people  for  change  the  bank  was  i>ermitted  to  limit  its  lowest  israes 
to  one  dollar  notes.     Mutilated  silver  coin  was  nsed  as  small  change. 

Branch  of  thb  Bank  of  the  Unitbd  States  Established. 

In  1816  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered  by  Con- 
gress ^'on  accomit  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  finances  and 
circulating  medium  of  the  country.'*  It  was  suggested  by  the  direct- 
ors that  a  branch  be  established  at  Nashville.  Out  of  (27,633,049  of 
stock  held  by  this  bank,  Nashville  had  subscribed  $53,463.  As  socm  as 
it  reached  the  pubUc  ear  that  foreign  capital  was  proposed  for  banking 
purposes,  the  Legislature  imposed  a  privilege  tax  of  (50,000  on  any 
ofiSce  or  branch  of  any  bank  not  chartered  by  the  State,  for  each  and 
every  year,  before  they  were  allowed  to  conduct  the  busLness  of  bank- 
ing in  the  State. 

This  act  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  afterwards  repealed  by  the  Legislature.  Nash- 
ville held  several  public  meetings  before  the  consent  was  gained,  bat 
finally,  in  August,  1827,  the  branch  was  established  in  a  bank  building 
on  the  comer  of  College  street  and  the  Public  Square,  with  Josiah 
Nichol  as  President  and  John  Somerville  as  Cashier,  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  in  operation  until  1832,  when  Andrew  Jackson's  veto 
placed  it  in  liquidation. 

Early  Bank  Failures. 

From  January  1,  1811,  to  July  1,  1830,  the  following-named  banks 
in  Tennessee  had  either  failed  or  discontinued  business : 

Name  of  Bank.  OapildL 

FayettevUle  Bank $UO.00O 

Farmers  and  Mechanics',  Nashville 1SQ.9X) 

Nashville  Bank  and  branches SMJMO 

Bank  of  State  of  Tennessee  (old) S7L,107 

Five  branches  of  Bank  of  State  of  Tennessee 573,915 

Second  Bank  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  first  financial  panic  known  to  Tennessee  was  during  the  year 
1820.  Joseph  McMinn  was  then  Governor  of  Tennessee.  He  evidently 
agreed  with  the  masses  that  the  surest  cure  for  a  panic  was  money — no 
matter  as  to  the  kind  or  quality — but  money;  and  to  carry  out  his  idea 
he  convened  the  Legislature.  The  first  act  of  that  body  was  to  enact 
a  law,  July  26,  1820,  entitled  ''An  act  to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country 
and  improving  the  revenue  of  the  State." 

The  course  of  time  developed  the  fact,  as  was  declared  by  Governor 
William  Carroll,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1833,  *^that  the 
establishment  of  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  people  from 
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pecuniary  distress  is,  in  most  oases,  roinons  to  those  who  avail  them- 
selves df  SQch  relief/* 

The  capital  of  the  second  **  Bank  of  the  State  of  Tennessee*'  was 
fixed  at  11,000,000,  which  was  to  be  predicated  apon  fonds  belonging  to- 
the  State,  and  warranted  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  redemption  of  the  bank's  notes 
in  specie,  but  stock  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  to  the  amount  of 
9250,000  was  authorized  and  was  to  be  sold  at  par. 

Andrbw  Jackson's  Hard-Monbt  Vibws. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  very  much  in  evidence  on  this  occasion,  and 
he  took  a  prominent  stand  against  the  provisions  of  this  act.  While  he 
denounced  it  as  being  a  violation  of  Section  10  of  the  First  Article  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  ^*No  State 
shall  coin  money  or  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,"  in  his  memorial  to  the  Leg- 
islature, he  continues: 

*'  Bills  issued  on  any  other  basis,  save  that  of  specie,  most  prove  inefficient  and 
abortive ;  owing  to  its  having  no  other  basis  than  that  of  property,  and  not  being  con- 
vertible into  specie,  it  can  never  be  estimated  as  an  eqaivalent ;  it  will  not  engross 
public  confidence,  but  must  depreciate ;  and  if  it  passes  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
at  all,  its  value  must  in  a  great  degree  be  nominal." 

He  then  refers  to  the  Mississippi  financial  scheme,  the  Mississippi 
stock  and  Treasury  notes  issued  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  **all 
those  cases  in  which  State  authorities  have  undertaken  to*  put  in  circu- 
lation bills  of  credit  having  a  corresponding  foundation." 

This  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  **  Old  Hickory's  "  logic  was  of 
no  avail.  The  Legislature  passed  the  bill,  and  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  was  organized.  Bills  to  the  amount  of  9^00,000,  of  the  de- 
nomination of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  flOO  were  allowed  to  be 
issued.  This  ruling  was  afterwards  modified  so  as  to  permit  an  issu- 
ance of  fractional  notes  of  $1,  (2  and  |3,  to  the  amount  of  |75,000. 

The  bank  started  out,  under  a  clear  sky,  with  every  evidence  of 
bright  prospects  ahead,  as  no  facility  was  withheld  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  most  prosperous  success  of  this  financial  scheme. 
Agencies  were  established  in  every  county  of  the  State  (formed  previ- 
ous to  the  year  1819),  with  authority  to  make  loans  Uy  citizens,  not  to 
exceed  $500  each  for  any  single  loan,  on  twelve  months'  time,  upon 
mortgages,  upon  real  estate  or  personalty,  to  be  worth  twice  the 
amount  of  the  loan  to  be  effected. 

The  Treasurers  of  East  and  West  Tennessee,  as  well  as  all  fiduciary 
officers  of  the  State,  were  ordered  to  place  all  funds  in  their  possession 
belonging  to  the  State  in  this  bank.  The  bank  notes  and  bills  of  credit 
were  soon  at  a  discount.  Other  banks,  even  in  this  State,  declined  to 
accept  them  in  the  regular  course  of  business,  and  they  were  taken  in 
exchange  for  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  ten  i>er  cent. 
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ciiscoimt.  Beyond  the  borders  of  Tennessee  the  notes  were  hardly  ne- 
gotiable, and  were  frequently  purchased  by  money  dealers  at  a  discount 
of  fifty  per  cent. 

A  large  amount  of  the  money,  distributed  to  agents  over  the  State, 
was  lost  by  defalcation.  The  Cashier  of  the  Nashville  Bank  was 
discovered  to  be  a  heavy  defaulter  in  1832.    The  losses  were: 

Due  by  Cashier $47JBS4 

Oyer  checks IS^fflS 

Losses  on  notes  and  Judgrments 7,201 

Losses  on  real  estate 14,619 

Losses  of  agents 9,m 

In  hands  of  agents  unaccounted  for 12,486 

Losses  on  debts  at  agencies 16,607 

Total $mjS» 

The  total  defalcation  of  the  Cashier  was  167,695.  The  overdrafts 
permitted  to  be  made  were  from  those  high  in  authority,  while  the 
bookkeeping  had  been  disgracefully  neglected,  and  on  some  aoooonts 
postings  had  not  been  made  from  eight  to  ten  years. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Tbnnbssbb. 

In  1832  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gk>vemor  Car- 
roll, abolished  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Tennessee— ordering  that  all 
State  funds  in  its  possession  be  placed  in  the  Union  Bank  of 
Tennessee,  which  was  then  in  process  of  organization.  This  bank 
was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  October  18,  1832,  and  among  its  pro- 
visions was  a  declaration  that  the  capital  stock  should  be  limited  to 
$3,000;000.  The  stock  was  subscribed,  $500,000  by  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, §967,000  m  Nashville,  §140, 000  in  Columbia,  $59,200  m  Jackson, 
$14,000  in  Franklin,  and  $6,500  in  Memphis,  by  December  10,  and  by 
December  13  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  $1,773,000.  The  total 
amount  subscribed  was  $2,273,000,  which  included  the  Staters  subscrip- 
tion of  $500,000.  On  January  29, 1833,  the  directors  elected  George  W. 
Gibbs  President,  and  A.  Van  Wyck  was  later  elected  Cashier. 

General  Gibbs,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  that  period, 
sold  the  $500,000  State  of  Tennessee  bonds  (issued  to  the  Union  Bank), 
in  Baltimore  City  at  five  per  cent,  premium,  thus  realizing  a  profit  to 
the  bank  of  $25,000.  These  bonds  were  issued  in  equal  installments, 
payable  in  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  and  thirty  years,  bearing  five 
per  cent,  interest — an  investment  by  the  State  that  would  hardly 
bring  such  a  premium  at  the  present  day. 

The  Union  Bank  had  covenanted  with  the  State  to  pay  into  the 
State  treasury  annually  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock 
paid  in,  as  a  bonus  to  the  State.  Notes  issued  by  the  bank  were  to  be 
received  by  the  State  in  payment  of  taxes  and  all  debts  due  to  the 
State.  Under  these  most  favorable  auspices  the  doors  of  the  bank 
were  opened  for  business  March  4,  1833.     A  large  proportion  of  the 
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stock  was  held  by  Eastern  capitalists,  Philadelphia  alone  having  sub- 
scribed for  16,000  shares. 

On  July  29,  1834,  Jno.  M.  Bass  was  elected  President  of  the  Union 
Bank,  and  continued  as  such  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  his 
presidency  the  panic  of  1837  occurred. 

The  Union  Bank,  with  its  five  branches,  battled  manfully  under  the 
leadership  of  Jno.  M.  Bass,  and  came  out  victorious,  and  until  the 
year  1865  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  country.     In  that  year  the  bank  went  into  liquidation. 

The  Planters^  Bank  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislatore  November 
11,  1833,  with  six  branches,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000. 
Its  first  President  was  Edward  B.  Litchfield,  with  Nicholas  Hobson  as 
Cashier.  In  1837  Mathew  Watson  was  made  President,  with  the  same 
Cashier.  In  1854  Dempsey  Weaver  was  made  Cashier  of  the  Planters' 
Bank,  a  position  he  held  uninterruptedly  until  1865,  when  the  bank,  on 
account  of  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank  Act,  was  forced  into  liqui- 
dation, and  Mr.  Weaver  was  appointed  Receiver,  and  so  continued 
until  the  bank  was  wound  up. 

Incorporation  of  thb  Bank  of  Tbnnbssbb. 

On  January  19,  1838,  the  Legislature  launched  the  third  State  bank, 
under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee.  The  act  sets  forth  that 
''  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  are  pledged  ^^  to  support  the  venture. 
A  capital  of  $5, 000, 000  was  to  be  secured  as  follows  :  from  the  common 
school  fund,  the  sales  of  the  Ocoee  land,  the  State  surplus  revenue, 
and  the  balance  to  be  acquired  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  either  in 
specie  or  in  funds  to  be  converted  into  specie.  The  plan  was  to  realize 
the  convertible  funds,  by  an  issuance  of  $2,500,000  of  six  per  cent, 
thirty  year  State  bonds  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  their  par  value. 

' '  The  faith  and  credit  of  the  State ''  at  this  time  did  not  come  up 
to  its  rating  as  highly  as  the  Legislature  supposed,  for  after  strenuous 
efforts  by  the  officials  in  charge,  the  American  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  of  New  York,  purchased  $1,000,000  of  the  bonds,  and  the 
remaining  bonds,  $1,500,000,  were  eventually  cancelled.  The  direc- 
tors, after  considerable  difficulty,  established  branches  at  Athens, 
Clarksville,  Columbia,  Knoxville,  Memphis,  Murfreesboro,  Rogersville, 
Shelby ville,  Somerville  and  Trenton,  and  afterwards  at  Sparta. 

This  bank  was  a  political  institution,  and  politicians  virtually  con- 
troUed  its  management.  It  opened  its  doors  for  business  in  February, 
1838,  with  William  Nichol  as  President  and  Henry  Ewing  as  Cashier. 
William  Nichol  was  bom  in  Abingdon,  Virginia,  in  1800.  He  was  the 
first  President  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  (in  1838).  When  the  ground 
upon  which  the  capitol  is  built,  at  Nashville,  was  purchased  In  1843, 
by  the  city,  to  induce  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Nashville,  the  city^s 
-^redit  wajs  so  low  that  he  gave  his  own  note  for  the  property,  to  close  the 
sale.     The  city  afterwards  assumed  the  debt,  which  was  $30,000. 
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The  board  of  directors  were  appointed  every  two  years  by  the  State. 
Col.  Willoughby  Williams  was  President  of  the  parent  bank,  at  Naab- 
yille,  for  some  time  prior  to  March  2,  1843,  when  he  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Felix  Robertson,  and  then  A.  O.  P.  Nich<^scm,  and  in 
Janoary,  1854,  by  Cave  Johnson,  who  served  until  18dO,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  Granville  P.  Smith,  and  afterwards  by 
G.  C.  Torbitt,  father  of  the  ''Torbitt  issue,''  which  was,  after  the  war, 
a  source  of  vexation  to  the  holders  of  Bank  of  Tennessee  money. 
When  the  bank  went  into  operation  the  capital,  it  is  sidd,  was  divided 
as  follows : 

From  sale  o  f  State  bonds $1,000,009 

From  oommon  school  fund 90,880 

$1,0801880 
Augmented  by  Ocoee  land  sales  and  surplus  State  revenue. .. ....        868.808 

Total  capital $2,0n.«B 

At  this  time  the  banking  capital  of  the  State  exceeded  910,000,000. 

Specie  payment  was  resumed  January  1,  18S9,  but  the  banks  redL- 
oned  without  their  specie,  and  another  suspension  occurred  the  follow- 
ing October. 

At  this  time  Governor  Polkas  message  is  replete  with  economic  ideas 
backed  by  the  strongest  arguments  to  discourage  any  increase  in  bank- 
ing capital.  Referring  with  deep  regret  to  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment, he  says,  **  the  only  and  i>ermanent  relief  is  to  be  found  in  habits 
of  economy  and  industry,  and  the  productive  labor  of  our  people." 

January  1,  1843,  resumption  of  specie  payment  was  effected,  and  in 
the  succeeding  ten  years  banking  in  Tennessee  was  very  successful  and 
profitable.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  three  old  banks — ^the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  and  the  Union  and  the  Planters'  Bank.  The  notes 
of  these  three  banks  passed  current  throughout  the  State,  but  were  at 
a  discount  beyond  the  State's  borders. 

An  arrangement  was  made  at  Nashville  whereby  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  and  branches  were  redeemed  at  the  parent  bank  at 
Nashville. 

Under  the  National  bank  system  the  banks  are  permitted  (1899)  to 
issue  only  ninety  per  cent,  in  circulation  of  the  bonds  held  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Under  the  old  State  system  the  banks 
were  allowed  to  issue  three  dollars  for  every  dollar  of  coin  in  their 
vaults.  The  branches  were  situated  in  out-of-the-way  places,  far  away 
from  railroad  and  river  transportation,  and  as  a  former  custom  the  notes 
were  made  payable  at  these  branches,  and  issued  by  the  parent  bank 
at  Nashville  and  the  branches  at  Memphis  and  Knoxville.  In  discount- 
ing the  paper  the  branch  notes  were  usually  paid  out  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  notes  issued  would  not  reach  the  branches  for  redemp- 
tion before  the  maturity  of  the  paper.  Experiments  were  frequently 
made  in  the  following  manner.    The  parent  bank  at  Nashville  woold 
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discotmt  a  piece  of  paper,  for  which  it  would  probably  pay  the  notes 
redeemable  at  the  Rogersvllle  branch.  Frequently  the  date  of  discount 
was  written  or  stamped  upon  these  notes,  and  the  Cashier  at  the  Rog- 
ersville  bank  would  keep  a  minute  of  how  long  the  money  was  in  circu- 
lation before  being  presented  for  redemption.  Men  conducting  private 
banks  in  Nashville  frequently  travelled  over  the  State  on  horseback  to 
the  branch  banks  to  withdraw  gold  for  the  bank  notes  they  had  accu- 
mulated. Their  profit  was  the  premium  they  earned  on  their  specie, 
and  the  gains  made  on  their  purchases  of  uncurrent  money  in  Nash- 
ville, which  was  almost  always  largely  in  excess  of  par  notes.  Redeem- 
ing the  branch  notes  at  Nashville,  paying  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the 
State  and  internal  improvement,  and  bonds  for  the  school  fund,  besides 
paying  the  interest  on  the  State  stocks — amounting  in  all  to  a  payment 
of  about  $275,000  annually— while  its  annual  profit  netted  1175,000, 
showing  a  deficit  of  about  $100,000  annually;  and  the  capital  having 
dwindled  down  to  $2,500,000  from  $3,225,000,  Governor  Brown  in  1849 
demanded  that  the  burdens  on  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  should  be  light- 
ened, or  the  institution  should  be  liquidated.  This  advice  was  not 
heeded. 

Free  Bankunq  Law  Adopted. 

In  1851-52  the  Legislature  adopted  what  was  known  as  the  free 
banking  law.  This  law  was  almost  the  same  as  the  law  then  in  force 
in  New  York.  Quite  a  number  of  banks  were  organized  under  this 
law  on  fictitious  capital,  and  **  wildcat^'  banks  were  as  plentiful  as 
grasshoppers.  The  issuance  of  bank  notes  of  a  high  order  of  engrav- 
ing seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  rule  of  $3  to  $1  in  specie 
seemed  to  be  obsolete,  and  the  redundancy  of  currency  was  enormous. 
There  were,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  bad  system  of  banking. 

In  1853,  Governor  Andrew  Johnson,  in  his  message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  wretched  system  of  banking 
the  State  had  gradually  fallen  into,  and  he  suggested  the  liquidation  of 
the  State  Bank.  The  same  idea  prevailed  in  his  message  of  1855  and 
1857.  In  his  last  message  is  a  report  from  the  directors  of  the  bank  in 
which  they  state  that  **they  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  from  a 
f^ettled  conviction,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  State  require  that  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  should  be  put  in  hquidation  and  its  affairs  closed  at 
as  early  a  period  as  the  convenience  of  the  citizens  will  allow." 

This  ridiculous  system  of  banking,  which  pervaded  every  State  in 
the  Union,  had  its  weight  in  producing  the  panic  of  1867.  If  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Johnson  had  been  heeded  a  large  reduc- 
tion of  the  State  debt  could  have  been  secured. 

By  common  consent  nearly  all  the  banks  of  Tennessee  suspended 
specie  payment  and  began  to  curtail  their  business,  which  was  contin- 
ued until  1861,  when  the  sinews  of  war  were  needed,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  compelling  the  banks  to  increase  their  circulating 
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medium.     In  1861  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  was  91,313  - 
728.     In  1862  it  reached  $4, 71 0, 666. 

Approach  op  thb  Civil  Conplict. 

On  November  26,  1860,  a  number  of  merchants  and  citizens  of  the 
State  addressed  a  communication  to  General  William  A.  Quarles,  Super- 
visor of  the  banks  of  Tennessee,  asking  his  opinion  regarding  the  sus- 
I>ension  of  specie  payment,  and  whether  the  banks  would  be  able  to 
weather  the  political  and  commercial  storm  which  was  imminent.  He 
advised  a  temporary  suspension,  suggesting  that  the  banks  should  per- 
mit a  liberal  but  prudent  line  of  discounts  and  renewals;  that  they 
should  furnish  exchange  at  a  maximum  rate  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  and  that  they  should  also  furnish  small  sums  of  coin,  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  trade,  for  their  customers.  He  furnished  the  following 
report,  showing  assets  of  $11,833,175  and  deposit  and  circulation  liabil- 
ities, including  amount  due  banks,  $5,247,931 — an  excess  of  assets  over 
liabilities  of  $6,585,244  in  the  three  old  banks  of  the  State. 

Exhibit  qf  Report  qf  Supervisor  qf  Batiks  qf  Tennessee^  November ^  1860. 


Namb  of  Bakk. 


Bk.  of  Tenn.  and  brs.    $1,062,296 


Specie  and 
exchange. 


Due  from 

Trecu- 

urer. 


Due  from 

StaU 

hank*. 


Notet  and 
hilU. 


Union  Bk.  and  br's... 
Planter  A'  Bk.  and  br's. 


536,711 
667,545 


$52,451 


$156,000  $3,859,411 
2.619.682 
2,879,079 


Circulation 

and 

d4poHt9. 


banJu 
and 


$1,768,639 
1.579.488 
1.701«069 


$53,160 

28.644 

119.931 


He  also  stated  that  public  confidence  had  been  destroyed,  and  that 
every  dollar  of  specie  withdrawn  from  the  banks  made  it  necessary  un- 
der the  law  to  contract  their  circulation  to  the  extent  of  three  dollars. 
Such  a  course  would  have  ruined  the  country. 

Finally,  the  State  bank  system  as  a  currency-supplying  feature  for 
the  commercial  world  was  virtually  eradicated  by  the  war  between  the 
States — it  is  to  be  hoped  with  no  possibility  of  it  ever  again  being  re- 
stored. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  of  State  and  private  bank 
notes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  South  to-day — a  living  wit- 
ness of  the  financial  crime  perpetrated  against  the  people  by  the  acts 
of  State  Legislatures,  in  favoring  the  issuance  of  bank  notes  by  the 
State  and  stock  banks  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  Federal  army  entered  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  bank- 
ers migrated  toward  the  south  via  Chattanooga,  on  horseback,  in  bug- 
gies, carriages,  wagons,  or  by  river  and  rait.  A  number  of  the  oAeen 
of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  its  branches,  followed  the  bank  sooth, 
where  its  specie  was  deposited  in  Atlanta. 

GK>vemor  Isham  G.  Harris,  a  prominent  figure  in  State  politios  (at 
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this  time  styled  the  War  Governor  of  Tennessee,  afterwards  United 
States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  until  his  death,  in  1898)  kept  in  touch 
with  tlie  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  its  branches,  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  for  a  while  he  was  a  refugee  in  Mexico.  The  assets  of  the 
bank,  in  a  very  battered  condition,  were  turned  over  to  Governor 
William  G.  Brownlow,  at  Nashville.  Of  its  |16,000,000  assets,  |8,000,- 
000  had  been  converted  during  the  war  into  Confederate  State  eight 
per  cent,  bonds. 

Banking  during  the  war  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  Many  private 
banking  and  State  institutions  carried  their  money  South,  and  did  their 
banking  business  from  their  side  pockets.  The  Cashier  or  President  had 
with  him  a  statement  from  his  individual  ledger.  Their  assets  were  de- 
posited in  Richmond,  Va,,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
When  a  customer  wrote  to  or  called  upon  them  for  a  portion  of  his 
balance,  or  the  entire  amount,  they  would  give  the  party  a  check  against 
the  bank^s  account  at  Atlanta,  or  some  other  point,  for  the  sum  desired. 
They  would  then  mark  opposite  the  balance  the  amount  drawn  by  the 
depositor. 

The  Northern  Bank  of  Tennessee,  at  Clarksville,  established  in  1854, 
and  still  carried  on  at  the  place  of  its  nativity,  though  by  new  officers, 
never  suspended  specie  payment.  As  long  as  gold  could  be  obtained  its 
notes  were  redeemed  in  gold,  and  when  the  greenback  was  declared  le- 
gal tender,  the  notes  of  this  bank  were  redeemed  in  that  currency. 
D.  N.  Kennedy  was  President,  and  James  L.  Glenn,  Cashier,  for  nearly 
forty-five  years.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  retired  from  the  sole 
ownership  of  the  bank,  and  the  old  institution  is  beginning  its  forty- 
sixth  year  with  new  stockholders  and  officers,  with  every  prospect  of 
continued  success.  It  is  believed  this  bank  is  the  only  ante-bellum  bank 
of  this  State  now  in  existence. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee  was  placed  in  liquidation  under  Jos. 
W.  Allen,  one  of  Tennessee's  most  faithful  financiers,  who  had  been 
agent  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  at  New  Orleans,  for  twenty-five  years. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  available  and 
good  assets  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  were  lost  by  the  failure  of  the 
Tennessee  National  Bank,  of  Memphis,  which  was  organized  June  5, 
18G5,  with  $100,000  capital.  A  Receiver  was  appointed  May  21,  1867. 
It  was  the  fifth  bank  of  the  National  banking  system  to  fail,  and  the 
losses  were  exceedingly  heavy. 

In  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  General  N.  P.  Banks,  under  general 

order  No.  202,  issued  August  17,  1863,  seized  balances  due  the  banks  of 

the  Soiitli,  and  the  assets  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  deposited  with 

the  banks  of  New  Orleans.     Among  those  assets  were  balances  due  the 

following- named  banks  of  Tennessee,  to-wit: 

( koee  Dan k,  Cleveland $8»000 

Bank  of  West  Ten neaeee,  Memphis )X),86f7 

Chattanooga  Savings  Institution 1,888 

Planters*  Bank  of  Ten neasee,  Nashville lOl^tfS 
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Tut  imiuu;  j^tuauBf.  tz  \3t;r  Bmik.  XwkriDe.  Xtj  B, 


TloF  rvpcn  fxirza^fes  sa  i^aA  of  ibfr  kiBBS  bf  dbe  banks  of  tbe  SootlL 

Tbc  wtgrjif^  toDOBEa  ot  OadBAes-wsi^  fsa^  fitened  at  Xev  Oiieana  was 
HKS'.^S'l.  azkd  of  tim  azaoBxs  |3l2.lJ4  beftoogvd  to  banks  m 
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Ixi  Fdtiruiuy.  ISiK  a  btll  van  pasEed  br  tbe  TamesEee  Liydatnre  to 
plM«  tike  Bazik  of  Tenjoeasee  in  tiqiii^nnn.  and  to  wind  up  its  afiairs. 
In  a/yx^rdai«ee  with  this  act  <j^TenK)r  Brownlow  DomiDated  Samuel 
WatKJi:!.  of  Cheatham  eoantj.  W.  T.  Berry,  H.  G.  Seovel,  A.  LoTeriiig. 
A.  V.  H,  Lindsej  and  John  Baiid.  as  directors  to  wind  ap  the  Bank  of 
Tf;nijf««ee.  Upon  Samuel  Watson  fell  the  bnirden.  He  waa  the  Presi- 
d^fijt  of  tbe  Bank  of  Tennessee,  "in  hquidation,*"  and  trustee  of  its 
tJbdm.  Some  difficulty  having  oocorred  about  the  bond  of  Mr.  Wat- 
Non,  wiijcb  would  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  tinder  the  law  as  trus- 
tee, tlie  Chancery  Court  at  NashviUe,  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  appointed 
hhii  Recei  vcn*,  with  a  bond  of  $50,000.  His  report  to  the  court  exhibited 
aifiietM  amounting  to  $12,478,483.  In  this  amount  were  included  the 
following  items: 


htivm  and  Mils  past  due $SB,01S,T28 

liifttl  estate tSiJSM 

Htute  t^nk  notes ft7;M0 

Due  tr<im  banks 191,71< 

Due  from  Htate  Treasurer 46S,487 

Due  from  Confederate  Military  Board lSBt,tt8 

HUte  bonds UOfBO 
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The  rest  of  the  assets  were  composed  of  Tennessee  war  bonds,  Con- 
federate bonds,  Confederate  certificates  and  Confederate  treasury  notes. 

In  1875  he  made  a  statement  to  the  court,  exhibiting  the  details  of 
winding  up  the  bank  and  its  branches.  His  report  was  approved.  The 
school  fund  of  Tennessee  was  made  a  preferred  creditor  in  the  final  set- 
tlement. This  act  was  declared  illegal  in  suits  brought  both  by  the  new 
issue  noteholders  and  the  depositors  of  the  bank. 

The  principal  question  regarding  these  notes  was,  **  Were  they  issued 
in  aid  of  the  rebellion  7  that  is,  the  Confederate  war.'*  In  December, 
1875,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  held  that  the  notes  in  contro- 
versy were  not  issued  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ownership  of  the  assets  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  they  be- 
longed to  the  note  holders  and  not  to  the  school  fund  and  the  deposi- 
tors. FinaUy  the  whole  matter  of  pajring  the  note  holders  was  settled 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  March  29,  1883,  which  provided  for  the 
issuance  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  by 
the  Governor,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  of  the  State,  in  the  sums  of 
one  dollar,  five  dollars  and  twenty  dollars,  *^  as  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient.** These  certificates  were  to  bear  the  date  of  their  issuance, 
and  to  be  payable  to  the  person  to  whom  issued,  or  bearer,  and  receiv- 
able for  taxes  due  the  State  to  the  amount  of  one-fifth  for  each  year  for 
five  years.  It  was  to  be  shown  on  their  face  that  they  were  issued  as  a 
substitute  for  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  or  note  holders 
of  the  bank,  in  Nashville,  September  7,  1883,  at  which  (600,000  of  the 
notes  were  represented,  to  reject  the  State*s  proposition  on  account  of 
five  years*  delay,  but  the  action  of  the  meeting  did  not  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature. 

The  depositors  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  and  its  branches,  have 
never  to  this  day  realized  a  dollar  of  the  balances  due  them,  while  the 
speculators  who  had  purchased  the  notes  of  the  bank  at  a  heavy  dis- 
count (thousands  of  dollars  of  the  new  issue  having  been  purchased  at 
five  cents  on  the  dollar),  were  paid  dollar  for  dollar  for  the  face  of  the 
notes  in  Tennessee  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

Proposkd  Revival  op  thk  Bank  op  Trnnbsbb. 

With  all  this  financial  folly  and  injustice  staring  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee in  the  face,  an  attempt  was  made  in  1875,  while  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  were  still  unredeemed,  headed  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  of  Tennessee,  to  re-establish  the  Bank  of  Tennessee. 
The  proposition  was  to  issue  $5,000,000  in  State  bonds,  upon  which  it 
was  supposed  could  be  realized  $4, 500, 000  by  placing  the  bonds  at  ninety 
cents  on  the  dollar.  This  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  new  bank.  It 
was  suggested  that  three  dollars  in  notes  should  be  issued  for  each  dol- 
lar of  capital,  which  would  establish  a  circulating  medium  of  f  13, 500,- 
0(X),  with  about  as  much  doubt  as  capital,  regarding  its  circulating 
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qualitT.  Bnt  the  peoplevboTere  gBzingirith  saddened  ejcs  nponthb 
old  tMtuk's  pan  books,  and  thoee  who  bad  parted  with  titetr  Bknk  at 
Tatnstew  ootee  in  exchange  to  tbeqtecolators,  io  manr  eases  atniaetj-- 


flre  per  cent,  disoount,  did  not  took  favorably  upoa  a  repetltiui  of  tbe 
financial  tronbl«a  they  had  eo  recently  met  witb,  flnnly  believing  that 
OS  a  circdlatiog  medium  State  bank  notes,  except  on  a  epem  b 


alwBjs  prove  a  failure,  even  II  they  escape  tbe  ten  per  cent,  tax  levied 
Dpon  State  bank  issuA  by  the  United  States  Government. 


80UTHEBN  8TATB8. 


BaSKINQ  1H  THB  PRIMCIP4L  CITIES  OP  THB  STATK. 

Memphis  has  always  been  one  of  the  inoet  careful  bankiiig  cities  in 
the  State.  It  was  a  young  hut  thriving  city  when  the  first  banks  of 
Tennessee  were  organized. 


Tlie  Farmers  and  Merchants'  Bank  was  chartered  in  1837,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  floorisliing  until  1849,  when  it  failed  and  went  into  liqui- 
dation. Its  first  President  was  Robert  Lawrence,  who  waa  succeeded 
by  Sfth  Wlieatly,  afterwards  by  Joptha  Powlkes.  The  Bank  of  Ten- 
nessee, cliartered  in  1838,  had  a  branch  Ln  Memphis,  also  the  Union  and 
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Planters'  Bank.  Prior  to  1B40  these  branch  banks,  with  the  Fanners 
and  Merchants',  did  the  entire  banking  business  for  a  lai^  BectI<Mi  of 
conntry  contiguous  to  Hempbis.  During  the  period  between  1840  and 
1850,  a  number  of  broken  engaged  in  banking.  Among  them  were 
Fowlkes  and  Adams,  Carroll  St  Co.,  Cameron  &  Casey,  Cherry,  Cald- 
well £  Co.,  and  J.  B.  Ku-kland.  The  Merchants'  Bank,  Bank  of  West 
Tennessee,  Gayoso  Savings  Bank,  Southern  Bank,  Bank  of  Memjdiis, 
Citizens'  Bank,  and  othen<  were  among  the  once  prosperoos  banks  that 
are  now  extinct.  (These  names  are  selected  from  an  old  copy  of  Dye's 
Bank  Reporter.) 

But  few  of  the  notes  of  the  banks  at  Memphis  were  at  par.  The 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  Union  Bank,  Planters'  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of 
West  Tennessee  notes  were  Dearly  always  accepted,  but  all  money  tai- 
cnlating  in  the  shape  of  bank  notes  was  looked  upon  with  saspicion. 


This  fear  of  holding  p^ier  money  frequently  led  to  excess!  re  and  reck- 
less speculation,  and  many  fortunes  were  made  with  the  mcmey  of  the 
times,  bat  more  were  lost  for  the  want  of  a  sound-money  system. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  wrecked  all  the  banks  of  Memphis,  bat 
when  peace  was  declared  the  merchants  and  capitalists  arranged  to 
famish  means  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  extensive  trade  by  opening 
^vate  and  National  banks.  Probably  no  city  in  the  country  has  a  more 
solid  and  substantial  financial  banking  record  than  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis. The  panics  of  1873  and  1893,  though  proving  a  serious  obstacle 
to  profits  in  banking,  left  but  littie  indication  of  damage  to  the  banks 
of  Memphis.  They  stood  like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  came  oat  of 
the  wreck  bearing  an  untarnished  record,  and  strengthened  from  the 
tact  that  they  had  earned  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  had  estab- 
lished the  reputation  and  ability  to  meet  any  and  every  emergency. 
Even  in  times  of  pestilence  and  panic,  Memphis,  without  resorting  to 
clearing-house  certificates,  has  maintained  her  credit,  and  her  bankera 
have  met  every  obligation.  The  five  National,  ten  private  and  State 
and  Savings  banks  and  trust  companies  of  Memphis,  January,  18M, 
ataowed  the  following  condition : 
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Slotf,  private, 

and  Stivfngs  Naikmal 

IxmkB,  batilcs. 

Capital $U0e,(IOO  $8,360,000 

Surplus  and  profits 850,480  000,077 

Ind.depoeita 4,818,060  7,784,606 

Total $6,880,060  $10,094,743 

This  shows  a  total  capital  snrplos  and  deposits  of  116,575,693. 

Nashville  had  five  banks  in  1861,  organized  under  the  general  bank- 
ing laws  of  the  State,  viz. :  The  City  Bank,  which  was  the  property  of 
Dyer  Pearl  and  his  brother,  E.  G.  Pearl;  the  Traders'  Bank,  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank,  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the  Bank  of  the  Union. 
Not  one  of  these  banks  survived  the  war. 

Nashville  now  has  three  National  and  four  private  banks.  Savings 
banks  and  trost  companies,  their  condition  in  January,  1899,  being  as 
follows : 

Nalional  and  savino^ 

hankM.  hank9. 

Capital $2,000,000  $400,000 

Surplus  and  profits 866,688  87,288 

DepoeiU 6,448,891  1,678,413 

Total $8,706,074  $8,189,696 

This  gives  a  total  capital,  surplus  and  deposits  of  (10,860,670. 

During  the  panic  of  1893  Nashville  had  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
National  bank  failures  that  has  occurred  in  the  South.  Most  of  the 
banks  were  forced  into  suspension,  but  there  has  been  a  substantial  re- 
covery from  this  condition. 

Knoxville  prior  to  the  war  was  well  equipped  with  banks.  Besides 
the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  a  branch  of  the  Union  Bank, 
the  following  local  banks  were  in  operation:  The  Bank  of  Elast  Ten- 
nessee, Bank  of  Knoxville,  Ocoee  Bank,  Miners  and  Manufacturers* 
Hank,  and  the  Farmers'  Bank.  The  Bank  of  East  Tennessee  failed, 
and  the  people  met  with  a  severe  loss,  as  its  circulation  had  been  issued 
to  a  considerable  am'ount.  All  of  these  banks  were  closed  by  the  war. 
Knoxville  now  has  five  National  banks  and  four  State  and  private 
banks,  their  condition  being  as  follows: 

National  StaU  and 

iHinh^f.  private  batUiS. 

CapltHl $700,000  $883,450 

Surplus 801,050  21,1% 

Di'posits 3,470,881  S&VWO 

TotiU $4,568,771  $639,606 

The  onlv  National  bank  in  Tennessee  that  ever  failed  and  after- 
wjinls  returned  a  dividend  to  its  stockholders  was  the  State  National 
Hank,  of  Knoxville,  which  paid  to  stockholders  a  dividend  of  nearly 
ei^litv  five  per  cent. 

f'hattanootja  also  had  her  supply  of  banks  in  the  ante-bellum  days. 
Besides  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  and  the  Union  Bank, 
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there  were  the  following  banks :  Bank  of  Chattanooga,  Liookout  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  the  Chattanooga  Savings  Institution.  These  banks 
were  throttled  with  the  rest  of  Tennessee's  financial  institations,  by 
the  hand  of  war. 

Since  1865  the  following  banks  have  mostly  gone  into  voluntary 
liquidation:  City  National  Bank,  Merchants'  National  Bank,  Fourth 
National  Bank,  City  Savings  Bank,  People's  Bank,  Penny  Savings 
Bank,  and  two  or  three  smaller  concerns,  with  small  assets  and  lia- 
bilities. Chattanooga  now  has  three  National  banks  and  five  State  and 
private  banks,  with  capital,  surplus  and  deposits  as  follows : 

National  State  and 

banks.  private  bftnkg. 

Capital 1860,000  47&,000 

Surplus... 806,»4  80«fi83 

Deposits 2,486,066  UIO.OBB 

Total $3,548,860  $2,01M»6 

The  war  ending  brought  to  their  homes  those  who  had  been  in  the 
Confederate  army,  or  as  refugees  for  four  years,  to  find  only  the  green- 
backs issued  by  the  United  States  Government  for  war  purposes,  and 
National  bank  notes,  as  the  circulating  medium.  Private  banks  were 
soon  organized  in  portions  of  the  State,  and  the  National  banking  sys- 
tem was  soon  fully  established.  No  record  can  be  found  to  in  any  way 
furnish  a  list  of  those  banks — ^not  National — which  were  established  in 
the  latter  part  of  1865,  and  of  later  date. 

The  following  statement  of  the  State  banks,  private  banks,  Savings 
banks  and  trust  companies  of  Tennessee,  to  December  31,  1898,  is  as 
correct  as  can  possibly  be  furnished  with  the  information  at  hand: 


Resources. 

Loans  and  discounts $18,954,060 

Bonds  and  real  estate 8,015,664 

Cash  and  due  from  banks 5,073,800 


LlABIIiimB. 

Capitalstock $8,407,010 

Surplus  and  profits V^M^ffllf 

Deposits  and  certificates 14,910,60 

Duo  to  other  banks I2S4B4 


Total $22,073,524   !  Total $2S,0fn,5$l 

Laws  Relating  to  the  Establishment  op  Banks. 

The  present  system  of  State  and  private  banking  in  Tennessee,  while 
it  does  not  equal  that  of  some  other  States,  is  so  far  safe,  and  when  oat 
of  the  wiiirlpool  of  panics,  very  profitable.  The  law  authorizes  the 
establishing  of  the  following  classes  of  banks :  Discount,  Saving  banks 
and«tru8t  companies.  Besides,  there  are  private  banking  firms  unchar- 
tered, who  are,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  styled  brokers. 

All  charters  in  Tennessee  are  obtainable  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
No  special  amount  of  capital  stock  is  required  or  named  in  the  charter. 
The  President  and  Cashier  must  certify  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State 
Treasury,  under  oath,  the  amount  of  capital  stock.  The  management 
of  the  bank  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  board  of  directors* 
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who  uBoally  select  the  Cashier  and  Assistant  Cashier,  and  are  required 
at  certain  periods  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  The  stock- 
holders are  held  liable  only  for  the  amount  of  stock  they  have  sub- 
scribed. The  banks  are  required  to  make  a  statement  for  publication 
semi-annually,  but  no  provision  is  made  for  filing  these  statements  with 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  of  Tennessee,  and  no  penalty  is  at- 
tached for  failure  to  publish  the  reports. 

Tennessee  has  no  bank  supervisor  or  examiner,  and  there  are  no  re- 
strictions thrown  around  the  character  of  loans,  and  no  amount  of  cash 
reserve  or  accumulation  of  surplus  required.  The  law  contains  nolegal 
provisions  governing  the  receipt  of  deposits,  neither  is  the  payment  of 
interest  on  deposits  disallowed.  In  many  instances  interest  on  deposits 
is  paid  by  all  classes  of  banks. 

Section  thirty -one,  article  two  of  the  constitution,  reads: 

*'  The  credit  of  this  State  shall  not  be  hereafter  loaned  or  given  to,  or  In  aid  of 
any  person,  association,  company,  corporation  or  municipality,  nor  shall  the  State 
become  the  owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  bank,  or  a  stockholder  with  others  in 
any  association,  company,  corporation  or  manicipallty.^' 

It  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  State,  without  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution,  to  be  interested  cither  as  a  stockholder  or  owner  of  a  bank. 
There  is  no  law  prohibiting  branch  banks,  and  in  some  few  cases  branch 
banks  are  in  successful  operation. 

The  only  medium  by  which  any  information  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  banks  of  Tennessee  can  be  furnished  the  public,  is  in  their  semi- 
annual statements,  which  the  law  requires  shall  be  published  in  a  news- 
paper in  the  town  or  city  where  the  bank  is  located. 

An  ad  valorem  tax  is  levied  on  the  capital  of  banks.  At  one  time  an 
effort  was  made  to  class  banking  as  a  privilege,  for  which  a  privilege 
tax  should  be  collected,  but  of  late  years  the  privOege  tax  has  been  re- 
mitted, and  the  bank's  capital  taxed  as  other  property.  There  is  no 
special  legal  course  provided  for  closing  up  the  business  of  insolvent 
banks,  but  all  procedures  shall  be  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for 
the  application  of  property  of  natural  persons  to  the  payment  of  their 
debts,  engagements  or  contracts.  No  restrictions  are  applicable  to  the 
investment  of  Savings  bank  funds,  and  such  bonds  purchased  for  in- 
vestment are  not  required  to  be  of  the  issue  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
or  the  counties  or  municipalities  of  the  State.  Should  a  law  of  this 
character  be  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  it  would  keep  at  home 
the  thousands  of  dollars  sent  out  of  the  State  each  year,  or  semi-annu- 
ally, to  meet  the  interest  on  State,  county  or  city  bonds. 

The  compiler  has  selected  a  few  samples  printed  herein  of  the  bank 
notes  issued  in  Tennessee  under  the  old  State  bank  system,  as  a  mere 
reminder  of  the  legacy  left  to  the  present  generation,  in  the  shape  of  a 
olrnilation  of  a  worthless  character,  which  is  very  much  in  evidence 
iigainst  the  issuance  of  State  bank  money. 
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National  Banks  qf  Tennessee  that  have  Failed  from  186S  to  Dec,  5, 1898. 


Nams  op  bank. 

Date  of 
organUation, 

Capital. 

Total  OMtta. 

Off9€tm 
allowed 

and 
teUled. 

Lost  on 
anets. 

Tennessee  Nat.,  Memphis 

Nat  Bank  Shelby  vllle 

Jane   5, 1865 
Oct  20.  1874 
Jaly  22, 1884 
Apr.  23, 1887 
Aug.  28, 1889 
Joly  10. 1890 
Dec.  24, 1888 

$100,000 

50.000 

500.000 

100.000 

100,000 

50.000 

50,000 

$471,991 
160.681 

2.521.952 
388.354 
247,293 
103,355 
151,272 

$86,189 

21,872 

3,580 

3.026 

3,429 

$380,383 
122.751 

Commercial  Nat.,  Nashville 

Second  Nat..  Colnmbla 

846,332 
163,801 

State  Nat..  Knoxrllle* 

First  Nat..  Dayton 

54.231 

First  Nat,  Johnson  City 

101.837 

*  Returned  to  stockholders,  $83,375. 

National  Banks  in  Voluntary  Liquidation  from  1863  to  Dec.  5,  1898. 


Name  of  Bank. 


First  Nat,  Knoxvllle 

Merchants'  Nat.,  Memphis 

Second  Nat,  NashvlJle 

City  Nat,  Chattanooga 

First  Nat,  Gallatin 

First  Nat..  BHstol 

Fourth  Nat.  Memphis  

Mechanics'  Nat.  Nashville 

National  Bank,  Pulaski 

Merchants'  Nat..  Nashville 

Third  Nat,  Nashville 

Farmers'  Nat,  Franklin ' 

German  Nat,  Memphis ' 

I 
First  Nat.  Columbia 

I 
Nat.  Bank,  Lebanon 

Second  Nat,  Lebanon 

First  Nat  ,  Canliff 

Giles  Co.  Nat.,  Pulaski 

MerchanlH*  Nat.,  Cliattanooga 

Fourth  Nat.,  Chattanooga 

Farmers  aDd  Merch.  Nat.  ClarksviUe. 

Fanners  and  Merch.  Nat.,  Union  City. 


Date  of 
liquidation. 


Capital. 


CIBCULATIO!!. 


Itmtd. 


Betired.   Mmad- 


Omt- 

Unul 
in§. 


Oct  22, 1872 

'  $100,000 

'  $80,910 

$80,206 

$702 

Aug.  30,  1873 

250,000 

'  225,000 

222,598 

2.402 

July    8,  1874 

125,000 

92,920 

91.810  . 

1.110 

Sept  10, 1874 

170.000 

148.001 

147.289 

712 

Oct.     1, 1875 

75,000 

45.000  ' 

44,665 

S45 

July  10,  1876 

50,000 

45,000' 

44.748 

252 

July  19, 1879 

126,000 

45,000 

1 

43,845 

1,155 

Jan.  13. 1880 

100.000 

90.000 

87,550 

2.450 

July  23.  1882 

70.000 

43.700  ! 

42,646  i 

1.054 

June  30.  1883 

300,000 

141.200 

139.440 

2.760 

Feb.  20,  1884 

300,000 

167.600 

164,240 

3.360 

Jan.  24,  1885 

50,300 

10,740 

10.62O 

120 

May    6,  1885 

175,300 

120.100 

112,415 

7.tt85 

July  14,  1885   1 

100,000 

66.800 

64,298 

2.502 

Aug.  30,  1886   1 

60,000 

24.550 

23.515 

1.005 

Sept.  18, 1889 

50.000  : 

11.250 

lO.OOO 

1.230 

May  25,  1891 

50.000   ' 

11,250 

10.86O 

1 

390 

Jan.  12.  1892 

100.000 

22,500 

19.204 

3,296 

Sept  24, 1892 

250.000 

45.000 

40.080 

4.9*JO 

Aug.  10.  1893 

150,000 

44,200 

38,970 

5,230 

Oct   19.  1893 

100.000 

22.100. 

17.150 

4.9.V0 

Jan.  10,  1894 

100.000 

22,350  ' 

18,300* 

4.060 
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State  Banks. 


YKARfl. 

No.  of 
banks. 

Loans  and 
discounts. 

Specie. 

Capital 
stock. 

CireuUUion. 

Deposits. 

1834 

1839 

1844 

1849 

1864 

1859 

1864 

1 

22 

23 

22 

28 

39 

5 

1 

7 

27 
63 
51 

$2,117,371 
10,021,729 
9,122,796 
8.564.013 
11.846,879 
13,262,766 

$86,455 
1.177.969 
1.109.909 
1,117,479 
1,983.790 
2.863.018 

$1,243,827 
6.488.192 
8.536.567 
7,086,943 
6.599,872 
8,361.857 
6.205,700 
100,000 
1,594.000 
2,924.254 
4.017.967 
2.686.697 

$1,620,880 
2,607.830 
3.345,193 
3,291.762 
6.821,886 
6,472.822 

$126,486 
863.472 
1.186.749 
1.061.840 
3.200,922 
4,659.809 

1868 

1872 

1887 

6,525,639 
7.821.878 
6.234,642 

6,590,663 
6.105,864 
5.341.765 

1892 

1897 

National  Banks. 

Fiffuree  are  In  thousands  of  dollars. 


YKAR8. 

^5 

3 

Loans  and 
discounts. 

U.S. 
bonds. 

$485 

Cash  and 
eashitems. 

Capital. 
$340 

Surplus. 

UndU 

tided 

profits. 

Out- 
standing 
eireula- 

tion. 

IndU 

vidual 

deposits. 

1864.... 

$87 

$554 

.... 

$100 

$127 

$939 

1869.... 

13 

3.321 

1.990 

863 

2,017 

$193 

239 

1,146 

3,309 

1873.... 

23 

5.154 

3.450 

1,103 

3,101 

433 

252 

2.668 

4.260 

1878.... 

25 

4.735 

3.567 

1,855 

3.080 

479 

211 

2.427 

6,278 

1883.   . 

30 

10.476 

3.264 

1,915 

4,315 

810 

384 

2.568 

8,419 

1HS8.... 

42 

19,850 

1.873 

2,418 

7.715 

1,616 

872 

1.254 

11,341 

1893.     . 

52 

18,336 

1.664 

2,674 

9.400 

2.109 

1.048 

1,224 

10,466 

1898    .. 

49 

20.471 

2.574 

2.772 

8.435 

1.831 

884 

1,787 

17.827 

NoTB.— In  compilinir  the  history  of  banking  in  Tennessee  the  writer  has  referred 
to  the  foUowinfr  authorities : 

He  port  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  (U.  8.)  1886. 

Phclan'8  History  of  Tennessee. 

Histor>'  of  Nashville,  by  J.  Wooldrldge,  1800. 

Acts  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  1811, 1817, 18S0, 18S3-33, 1863, 1861-4S,  1806, 1888. 

Keports  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the  United  States,  1876, 1878, 1886, 18B6. 

Files  of  the  **  Clarksvillo  Jeffcrsonlan  "  from  1844  to  1861. 

The  Bankers*  Directory,  January,  1890 ;  Bradford  Rhodes  &  Go. 

Executive  Documents  No.  101,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  subject  ** Fundi 
Seizetl  at  New  Orleans,  August  17, 1888." 

He  ubo  returns  thanks  to  Hon.  William  M.  Farrington,  Memphis,  and  Major  B.  C. 
Lewis,  Mr.  John  M.  Bass,  Mr.  Edgar  Jones  and  Mr.  Joseph  W.Allen,  all  of  NasbTille^ 
for  valuable  information  furnished. 


♦MIDDLE  STATES. 

Some  of  the  States  embraced  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  lOddte 
"West,  bat  which  a  few  years  ago  comprised  the  frontier  of  the  country, 
had  a  very  unsatisfactory  exi)erience  with  banks  of  issae.  It  was  here 
that  the  corrency  known  as  ''  wildcat"  and  ''red  dog"  flourished  and 
fell,  leaving  behind  it  a  reputation  that  still  renders  ineffectoal  all 
guments  for  restoring  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  without  speoal 
curity.  For  in  the  popular  mind  the  memory  of  the  banks  that  did  not 
pay  is  still  fresh,  while  institutions  like  those  managed  by  George  Smith, 
in  Wisconsin  and  niinois,  and  by  Hugh  McCulloch,  in  Indiana,  have 
been  forgotten.  In  this  section  of  the  country,  as  in  others,  there  was 
much  unsound  banking  in  the  era  preceding  the  war  between  the 
States,  bat  there  were  many  conspicuous  exceptions  (notably  in  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  in  addition  to  those  mentioned)  proving  the  value  of 
capability  and  integrity  of  management  under  any  system.  Since  those 
early  days  there  have  been  great  chaages  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  population,  and  these  changes  are  reflected  in  the  improved  stand- 
ing and  management  of  the  banks.  This  part  of  what  was  the  West  a 
generation  ago  is  now  as  conservative  as  New  England.  In  agricultural 
wealth  and  in  all  the  resources  which  constitute  the  greatness  of  a 
country,  the  States  embraced  in  this  division  rank  close  to  the  head  of 
all  those  comprised  in  the  Federal  Union. 


omo. 

The  citizens  of  Ohio  early  recognized  the  advantages  of  association 
under  State  authority  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  hence  sought 
the  empowering  of  ai>sociations  for  various  purposes.  The  first  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  on  April  15,  1803,  incorporated  the  Miami  Export- 
ing Company,  granting  it  a  charter  for  forty  years.  The  principal  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  organized  was  the  transportation  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  markets,  particularly  to  New  Orleans.  **  Its  charter, 
however,  granted  banking  privileges,''  and  on  March  1,  1807,  it  aban- 

*Thc  division  of  the  country  into  Keo^raphical  sections  has  been  made  to  oonform 
to  thut  adopted  in  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Curroncy  in  reoent  years. 
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doned  all  other  objects  and  embarked  in  the  banldng  business.  It  was 
located  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  bank  in  Ohio,  certainly 
the  first  under  State  authority.  The  nominal  capital  of  this  bank  was 
$500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  (100  each,  payable  (5  in  cash  and  the 
remainder  in  produce  and  manufactures,  such  as  the  President  and 
directors  might  be  willing  to  receive.  It  issued  notes  which  were  re- 
deemed in  the  notes  of  other  banks. 

On  February  10,  1808,  the  Legislature  incorporated  the  Bank  of 
Marietta,  in  response  to  the  request  of  Ruf us  Putnam,  Benjamin  Ives 
GUman,  William  Bklnner  and  others,  'Hhe  better  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  purposes  of  the  institution,^*  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  the  Bank  of  Chillicothe,  with  a  capital  of  |100,000,  and  the  Bank 
of  Steubenville  were  incorporated. 

The  Muskingum  Bank,  of  ZanesviUe,  was  authorized  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1810-11,  the  Western  Reserve  Bank,  of  Warren,  by  that  of 
1811-12,  and  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics^  Bank,  of  Cincinnati,  by  that 
of  1812-13,  their  several  charters  to  continue  until  1818.  These  banks 
were  created  by  special  acts,  the  main  features  of  which  were  the  same. 

Unauthorized  Circulation  Prohibited. 

February  8,  1815,  the  Legislature  passed  ''An  act  to  raise  revenue 
from  the  banks  and  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  issuing  and  circulat- 
ing of  bank  paper.  ^^  AH  banks,  whether  chartered  or  unincorporated, 
were  required  to  pay  the  State  four  per  cent,  upon  all  dividends  de- 
clared by  them.  The  law  provided  for  the  collection  or  enforcement  of 
the  claim,  should  any  bank  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
act.  The  same  act  provided  that  it  should  be  unlawful  for  any  one, 
individual  or  company,  to  issue  notes  unless  authorized  by  law,  and 
provided  as  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  tliis  law,  that  every  person 
so  offending,  on  conviction,  ' '  Shall  be  imprisoned  for  the  space  of  one 
year  and  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. "  These  provisions  were  not  to  be  applicable  to 
banks  which  had  begun  business  previous  to  January  1,  1815,  until 
after  January  1,  1818.  On  January  27,  1816,  the  Legislature  enacted  a 
law  to  regulate  banks  and  banking,  and  to  prohibit  the  issuing  and  cir- 
culating of  unauthorized  bank  paper,  beginning  a  war  against  unau- 
tliorized  banks  and  btuik  currency  that  was  waged  by  the  State  during 
the  continuance  of  State  banks  issuing  currency. 

Suspension  Due  to  the  War  of  1812. 

A  condition  of  general  distress  and  financial  difficulty  followed  the 
War  of  1812,  and  many  banks  were  compelled  to  suspend  business. 
Rufus  King,  in  ^^  American  Commonwealths,^'  says:  *'In  Ohio  and 
other  Western  States  the  circulating  notes  of  all  banks  were  below  par; 
not 08  of  the  best  Ohio  banks  were  at  a  discount  in  New  York  of  from 
ei^ht  to  fifteen  per  cent." 
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Salmon  P.  Chase,  writingof  this  period,  said : 

'*  The  nomeroas  banks,  which  had  been  chartered  before  and  dnring  the  war, 
and  which  continued  to  spring  into  existence  in  every  port  of  the  State,  sapplied  an 
abundant  medium.  Speculation,  stimulated  by  every  incentive,  ran  into  wild  and  ex- 
travagant excesses.  Improvements  of  every  kind,  under  its  strong  prc^nlsioii,  ad- 
vanced with  enormous  rapidity.  But  this  unnatural  state  of  things  could  not  long 
continue.  Men  who  had  contracted  debts  found,  when  called  upon  for  payment,  that 
the  means  were  wanting.  Banks  which  had  made  excessive  issues  fomid  themsetm 
unaBle,  at  all  times,  to  redeem  their  paper  on  demand,  and  the  currency  of  oocme  be- 
gan to  depreciate.  Things  were  rapidly  verging  to  this  state,  when  the  braDcfaes  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  chartered  by  Congress  in  ISlfi,  were 
established  at  Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe.  These  branches  issued  notes  to  a  consid- 
erable amount,  and  the  presence  of  this  convertible  pi^r,  doubtless,  tended  to  hasten 
the  depreciation  of  the  State  currency.  By  receiving  the  notes  of  the  State  banks, 
also,  until  large  quantities  had  been  accumulated,  and  then  calling  on  them  to  redeem 
their  paper,  the  branches  effectually  tested  the  solvency  of  these  institutions.  Few 
could  endure  the  ordeal.  The  notes  of  nearly  all  the  local  banks  continued  to  sink 
lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  depreciation,  and  the  paper  of  several  became  abso- 
lutely worthless." 

To  relieve  the  situation  the  Legislature  sought  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  banks  and  by  act  of  February  23^  1816,  six  new  ones  "were  incor- 
porated and  seven  existing  institutions  authorized  to  continue  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  The  new  banks  provided  for  were:  the  Frank- 
lin Bank,  of  Columbus:  the  Lancaster  Bank,  of  Lancaster;  the  Bel- 
mont Bank,  of  St.  Clairsville;  the  Commercial  Bank,  of  Lake  Erie,  in 
the  village  of  Cleveland;  the  Bank  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
and  the  Bank  of  West  Union,  at  West  Union.  The  charters  of  the  fol- 
lowing banks  were  continued  by  the  same  law :  The  Lebanon  Miami 
Banking  Company,  the  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  the  Urbana  Banking  Com- 
pany, the  Columbiana  Bank,  of  New  Lisbon;  the  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics' Bank,  of  Chillicothe,  and  the  German  Bank,  of  Wooster.  It 
also  provided  that  the  Miami  Exporting  Company  might  avaU  itself  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  continue  banking  under  its  authority. 
The  charters  of  these  banks  were  to  continue  until  1843.  This  law  pro- 
vided that  the  affairs  of  each  institution  organized  under  its  provisions 
should  be  managed  by  a  board  of  thirteen  directors,  of  whom  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  one,  and  a  majority  of  whom  should  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business.  Each  bank  was  to  set  off  one  share 
to  the  State  for  each  twenty-five  shares  of  its  capital  stock,  on  or  before 
September  1,  1816,  and  to  continue  to  do  so  as  new  stock  might  be  cre- 
ated and  sold.  Each  share  set  apart  to  the  State  should  be  entitled  to 
the  same  dividend  as  allowed  other  stockholders,  **  collectively  as  one 
dollar  is  to  twenty-five  dollars.'*  This  provision  was  made  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  and  all  banks  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  operating  thereunder  were  **  exempt  and  free  from  payment  of  any 
tax  to  be  imposed  and  collected  by  any  other  law  of  the  State.' 
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LseiSLATION  RseULATINa  THB  BANKING  BUSmSSS. 

February  5,  1819,  the  Logislatore  passed  '^  An  act  to  regulate  Judi- 
cial proceedings  where  banks  and  bankers  are  parties,  and  to  prohibit 
issuing  bank  bills  of  a  certain  description/'  No  bank  or  banker  within 
the  State  should  issue  or  receive  notes  or  bills  payable  on  a  future  day, 
but  all  such  were  to  be  ^*  held  to  be  payable  on  demand.'*  It  also  pro- 
hibited the  issuing,  passing  or  receiving  of  bills  of  less  denominations 
than  one  dollar. 

The  Legislature  attempted  to  make  the  money  of  the  banks  good  by 
legal  enactment  through  the  passage  of  a  law,  February  8,  1819,  to 
prohibit  the  paying  or  receiving  of  any  bank  note  or  bank  notes  at  less 
than  the  amount  expressed  in  the  body  of  the  same,  and  every  person 
so  offending  was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  law  was  repealed  January  24,  1820.  On  February  18, 1820,  an  act 
was  passed  to  enforce  payment  by  banks  and  to  prohibit  the  issuing  of 
bills  payable  at  a  future  date. 

Enactments  were  passed  on  February  2, 1821,  February  2, 1822,  and 
January  28,  1824,  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  debts  or  claims  against 
banks  or  bankers.  The  last  enactment  also  reiterated  the  prohibition 
against  issuing  bills  payable  at  a  future  date. 

By  act  of  February  5, 1825,  all  banks  created  or  incorporated  by  the 
act  of  February  23,  1816,  were  reinvested  with  such  stock  as  had  been 
set  off  and  vested  in  the  State,  and  instead  thereof  each  bank  was  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  State  two  per  cent,  on  all  dividends  made  by  it 
previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  four  per  cent,  on  all  dividends 
which  should  thereafter  be  made  by  such  bank,  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law.  It  required  the  directors  or  a  legal  majority  of  them  to 
notify  the  Auditor  of  State  of  their  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  this 
act  and  their  compliance  therewith  and  to  furnish  the  Auditor  with  a 
statement  of  all  dividends  made  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Branch  of  thb  Unttbo  States  Bank  Pkohibitbo. 

March  14,  1836,  was  passed  ^^  An  act  to  prohibit,  within  this  State, 
any  branch,  office  or  agency  of  the  United  States  Bank,  as  recently 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania;**  wherein  it  was  provided, 
''That,  whereas,  the  general  welfare  of  this  State  forbids  the  establish- 
ment, within  its  limits,  of  any  branch,  office  or  agency  of  said  bank," 
etc.  That  it  should  be  unlawful  for  any  body  corporate,  created  by 
law  of  the  State,  or  person  or  persons  to  act  as  agent  or  representa- 
tive for  such  bank,  or  to  circulate  any  notes  or  bills,  as  money,  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  To  make  the  act  effective  heavy 
fines  were  imposed  for  a  violation  of  its  provisions.  This  act  was  re- 
pealed January  28,  1838,  and  a  new  one  passed  February  9,  1839,  pro- 
hibiting the  establishment  of  any  branch  of  any  bank  within  the  State 
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ular  session.  The  commissioners  were  liable  to  prosecation  for  a  fail- 
ure or  neglect  of  duty,  and  were  forbidden  to  disclose  the  name  of  any 
debtor  of  any  banking  institution  or  the  private  accounts  of  depositors. 
If  any  banking  institution  through  its  officers  refused  to  permit  the  ex- 
amination, or  to  furnish  such  evidence  or  assistance  as  the  commission- 
ers needed  in  the  examination,  it  should  forfeit  its  charter. 

It  required  all  banking  institutions  to,  at  all  times,  pay  their  notes 
in  gold  and  silver  coin  or  the  current  notes  of  other  banks;  if  they 
should  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  in  any  one  year,  fail  to  pay  their  notes 
in  gold  or  silver,  the  commissioners  should,  in  the  manner  prescribed, 
proceed  to  close  up  such  institution. 

It  prohibited  the  appointment  of  any  one  to  be  a  commissioner  who 
was  a  stockholder  of  or  who  was  indebted  to  any  moneyed  institution 
having  banking  powers. 

On  March  23,  1840,  the  Legislature  enacted  another  amendment  to 
the  law  of  January  27,  1816,  endeavoring  to  drive  from  circulation  all 
unauthorized  issues  of  currency.  It  also,  by  this  act,  prohibited  the 
issuing  of  bills  of  less  denomination  than  five  dollars.  The  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  the  above  enactment  was  the  forfeiture  of  its  charter 
by  the  bank  violating. 

On  the  same  date  an  amendment  was  made  to  the  act  providing  for 
the  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners,  defining  the  powers  of  the  board  and 
specifying  the  duties  of  banks  and  bank  officers  in  their  relation  to  the 
board,  fixing  the  compensation  for  the  board  and  providing  the  penalty 
for  failure  upon  the  part  of  the  banks  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  act. 

An  act  was  passed  February  18,  1842,  to  enforce  the  resumption  and 
continuance  of  specie  payments  by  banks,  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Receivers  for  failed  banks,  and  to  define  the  powers  and  duties 
of  such  Receivers.  This  also  prohibited  the  buying  of  or  speculating 
in  claims  against  the  bank  by  the  Receivers  or  Bank  Commissioners. 
It  further  provided  that  if  any  Receiver  or  Bank  Commissioner  **  shall 
convert  to  his  own  use,  embezzle,  loan  or  fraudulently  dispose  of  any 
money  or  effects  of  such  insolvent  banks  he  shall  upon  conviction  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  and  kept  at  hard  labor,  not  more  than 
ten  years  nor  less  than  three  years."  It  further  defined  the  duties  of 
the  commissioners,  requiring  them,  or  one  of  them,  to  visit  the  banks  at 
least  once  in  each  six  months. 

Grnrral  Revision  of  thb  Banking  Law  in  1842. 

A  general  law  to  regulate  banking  in  Ohio  was  enacted  March  7, 
1842,  wliich  was  intended  to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  the  defi- 
ciencies of  former  legislation  and  to  embody  the  wisdom  derived  from 
experience.  It  provided  that  no  association  of  persons  should  be  incor- 
porated to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  within  this  State  witnout 
bemg  first  regularly  formed,  and  having  made  application  to  the  Legis- 
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lature  for  an  act  of  incorporation ;  required  notice  of  such  application 
to  be  published  in  some  newspax>er  of  general  circulation  in  the  county 
for  at  least  thirty  days  next  preceding  the  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  which  application  was  to  be  made.  It  defined  the  powers  of  the 
bank  and  prohibited  it  commencing  business  until  all  its  capital  should 
be  paid  in  gold  or  silver ;  required  the  capital  stock  to  be  examined  by 
the  Bank  Commissioners  and  certified  to  the  Register;  required  the 
officers  to  take  oath  and  defined  their  powers  and  duties;  provided  tor 
punishment  for  violation  by  an  officer  or  agent  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  specifications ;  provided  for  declaring  dividends,  the 
proportion  of  circulation  to  capital,  and  the  manner  of  issuing  circula- 
tion, the  payment  of  expense  of  commissioners  and  registration,  the 
rate  of  interest,  for  a  special  tax  on  capital  and  circulation,  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  safety  fund,  for  the  receiving  of  the  notes  of  other  banks, 
rules  for  transfer  of  stock,  the  posting  for  public  inspection  of  the 
names  of  stockholders ;  made  the  President,  directors  and  officers  liable 
for  the  loss  of  capital  and  mismanagement,  and  regulated  the  denomi- 
nation of  notes.  On  the  same  day  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to 
prevent  fraudulent  currency,  and  another  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 18,  providing  for  Bank  Commissioners  and  for  the  regulation  of 
banks  within  the  State,  and  to  enforce  resumption  and  continuance  of 
specie  payments.  The  act  of  February  18,  1842,  was  further  amended 
by  an  act  of  January  25,  1843. 

Each  session  of  the  Legislature,  either  upqn  recommendation  of  the 
Governor,  or  the  promptings  of  patriotism,  undertook  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  currency  system.  The  enactment  of  the  most  stringent 
laws  against  unauthorized  banking  and  bank  currency,  and  the  increas- 
ing of  banks  by  authorizing  additional  charters,  did  not  prevent  the 
circulating  of  unauthorized  currency  nor  the  failure  of  banks.  These 
brought  distress  and  resulted  in  general  paralysis  of  business  by  the 
withholding  from  the  community  of  the  principal  agent  necessary  to  its 
transactions. 

Opposition  to  the  Bank  op  the  TJxited  States. 

The  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  Cincin- 
nati, January  12,  1817,  and  one  at  Chillicothe  on  October  13,  of  the  same 
year,  designed  possibly  to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  general 
financial  system,  proved  rather  to  be  a  source  of  irritation,  not  only  to 
the  bankers  of  the  State  but  also  to  the  Legislature.  What  was  begun 
as  a  war  of  competition  between  the  banks,  became  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation when  taken  up  by  the  Legislature.  On  February  8,  1819,  the 
Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  levying  a  tax  of  ^0,000  upon  each 
branch  or  office  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Ohio;  and  provided 
that  if  payment  should  be  refused,  the  collecting  officer  should  enter 
the  bank  and  by  force  secure  the  amount,  which  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Chillicothe  branch.      The  bank  appealed  to  the  United  States 
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Circuit  Court,  which  ordered  that  the  money  be  returned.  The  matter 
was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  decided  in 
favor  of  the  bank. 

Difficulties  in  Adjustino  Taxes. 

The  question  of  taxation  was  one  that  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
legislators  and  State  officials.  It  was  sought  in  several  ways  to  secure  a 
basis  of  valuation  that  would  be  accepted  by  the  banks  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  a  stable  and  profitable  source  of  revenue  to  the  State. 
First  there  was  levied  a  certain  per  centum  upon  the  dividends  paid, 
and  next  there  was  the  setting  aside  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  as  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  then  finally  a  return  of  this  stock  to  the 
banks  and  again  requiring  the  payment  of  a  certain  per  centum  upon 
dividends  paid.  These  afford  illustrations  of  the  methods  of  experiment 
employed  in  the  matter  of  bank  taxation.  The  State  officials  appear  to 
have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  collecting  the  taxes  from  the 
banks.  The  reports  of  the  State  Auditors  give  frequent  notice  of  their 
inability  to  collect  the  taxes  due  and  the  consequent  embarrassment  to 
the  department. 

Why  the  Banks  Suspended  Specie  Payments  in  1837. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occur- 
rence and  a  cause  of  grave  concern  to  Legislature,  banks  and  commu- 
nity. The  Legislature  in  December,  1837,  by  resolution  required  the 
Auditor  of  State  to  procure  from  the  banks  a  general  statement  of  their 
condition  under  twenty  different  questions,  or  specifications,  one  of 
which  was,  ''What  were  the  causes  which  led  them  to  suspend  specie 
payments  and  at  what  period  they  expect  to  resume  them?" 

Replying  to  the  above  questions,  M.  Garathy,  Cashier  of  the  Lan- 
caster (Ohio)  Bank,  said : 

"  The  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Ohio  banks, 
in  May  la^t,  were  so  notorious  at  the  time  the  suspension  toolc  place,  that  we  did 
suppose  they  wen^  Jcnown  to  every  one.  But  it  seems  to  be  otherwise ;  and  we  will 
therefore  give,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the  reasons,  as  we  suppose,  which 
induc*e<l  the  suspension. 

At  the  time  the  Ohio  banks  declined  the  redemption  of  their  bills  with  specie, 
they  were  apprised  that  the  banks  of  the  States  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  had 
penerully,  if  not  universally,  suspended  specie  pa>Tnents.  The  Ohio  banks  were  well 
aware  that  a  continuauce  of  specie  pa>'ments,  under  such  a  condition  of  things,  wookl 
8u])jeot  them  to  h<'avy  and  constant  drafts  on  their  coin  ;  and  that,  too,  by  banks  of 
otiier  States,  which  had  closed  their  doors  to  this  mode  of  payment.  They  deemed  it 
gross  folly — nay,  worse,  highly  criminal,  to  continue  a  course  of  operation  which 
must  result  in  abstracting,  to  their  full  amount,  the  precious  metals  from  Ohio,  while 
so  far  as  they  could  see,  no  com^sponding  benefit  would  result  therefrom.  In  this 
condition  of  the  monetar}'  affairs  of  the  countr}',  and  with  the  further  embarrassment 
arising  from  the  refusal  of  the  land  offices  to  receive  bank  paper  in  payment  of  the 
public  lands,  the  Ohio  banks  felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  adopt  the  course  they 
did,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  conseqaences  which  they  foresaw  most  prove 
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fatal  to  the  banks,  and  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  The  soBpensioii 
of  specie  payments  by  the  Ohio  banks  was  nearly  simnltaneoiis,  and  withoat  oonoert, 
showing  that  similar  views  and  similar  feelings  inflaenoed  them  to  the  ooiirse  they 
took. 

To  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  requires  an  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the 
banks  expect  to  resume  specie  payments,  a  simple  declaration  that  we  do  Dot  know, 
might  be  deemed  an  insufficient  answer.    *    *    * 

The  refusal  at  the  land  offices  of  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks,  when  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  they  had  been  received,  and  without  a  reason  being  assigned 
for  the  refusal,  was  eminently  calculated  to  discredit  bank  paper  with  the  pablic  gen- 
erally. It  is  a  fact  notorious  to  the  most  casual  observer,  and  which  it  were  useless 
to  attempt  to  disguise,  even  if  we  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  that  the  measures  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  since  July  1,  1836,  in  reference  to  western  bank  paper,  ha?e 
resulted,  whether  so  intended  or  not,  in  exciting  a  g^eral  distrust  of  paper  money ; 
and  the  unfortunate  compulsory  suspension  of  specie  payments,  which  followed  soon 
after,  completed  the  mischief  which  the  Secretary  began.  If  the  specie  drcolar* 
were  rescinded,  the  bank  paper  made  receivable  in  payment  of  public  lands,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  bank  notes  would  be  at  once  restored,  and  the  western  banks 
could  and  would  commence  the  payment  of  specie  for  their  notes  forthwith ;  bat  to 
attempt  a  resumption  while  the  country  is  so  deeply  in  debt,  and  under  the  now  dis- 
credited condition  of  paper  money,  would  bring  on  a  state  of  things  which  no  benero- 
lent  mind  could  contemplate  but  with  feelings  of  deep  regr^.'* 

Reports  were  received  from  thirty-four  banks,  generaUy  sustaining 
the  views  expressed  in  the  above  quotation.  This  appears  to  be  the  first 
general  record  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  State,  being  a  state- 
ment of  their  condition  in  December,  1837.  It  shows  that  these  thirty- 
four  banks  were  capitalized  at  (13,700,000,  and  had  paid  in  (11,331,618 
of  capital  and  had  a  circulation  of  (6,221,136. 

ORGAJjnZATION  Ain>  OPERATION  OF  THE  EARLY  BaITKS. 

During  the  twenty  years  following  the  passa^  of  the  general  enact- 
ment of  1816,  numerous  banks  were  organized.  The  Dayton  Manu- 
facturing Company,  with  banking  powers  had  been  authorized,  August 
18,  1814,  and  continued  in  business  until  1831,  at  which  time  some 
change  was  made  in  its  affairs  and  thereafter  it  was  known  as  the  Day- 
ton Bank.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  lineal  antecedent  of  the  Winters 
National  Bank  of  the  present.  At  Mount  Vernon  the  Owl  Creek  Bank 
was  organized  April  10,  1816.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  private  bank, 
and  failed  in  1831.  The  Bank  of  New  Philadelphia  was  organized  No- 
vember 13,  1816,  and  failed  a  few  years  later.  The  Bank  of  Hamilton, 
at  Hamilton,  was  authorized  December  19,  1817,  and  continued  to  do 
business  until  February  9,  1842.  At  Xenia  the  Bank  of  Xenia  was 
authorized  in  1819,  the  Bank  of  Geauga,  at  Painesville,  in  1830,  and  con- 
tinued until  1863  ;  the  Franklin  Bank,  of  Cincinnati,  was  organized 
and  commenced  business  in  1833,  and  the  La  Fayette  Bank,  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  1834,  both  of  which  are  still  doing  business.  The  Bank  of  Cir- 
cle ville  was  authorized  in  1834  and  liquidated  in  1854.     The  Bank  of 

♦See  page 81. 
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Manhattan  was  authorized  March  25,  1836,  to  do  business  at  Toledo, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  bank  at  that  place.  The  Ohio  Life 
and  Trust  Company  was  chartered  February  12,  1834,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  t2, 000, 000;  it  wra  located  in  Cincinnati  with  a  branch 
office  in  New  York. 

Of  the  first  banks  the  Ifiami  Exporting  Company  had  a  successful 
career  for  many  years,  but  finally  declined  and  failed  January  10,  18i2. 
The  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  of  Cincinnati,  failed  the  following 
day.  The  Bank  of  Marietta  continued  business  by  extension  of  its 
charter  until  January  1,  1843,  when  it  went  into  voluntary  liquidation, 
by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  but  before  its  affairs  had 
been  finally  closed  the  law  of  February,  1845,  had  been  enacted,  and  it 
was  succeeded  by  the  Marietta  branch  of  the  State  Bank,  in  the  same 
room  and  with  the  same  President.  In  1863  the  branch  bank  was 
merged  into  the  Marietta  National  Bank  and  continued  until  February 
16,  1876,  when  it  went  into  final  liq^dation.  The  Muskingum  Bank, 
of  Zanesville,  had  a  very  successful  career,  and  continued  to  do  business 
until  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1843.  It  is  claimed  for  this  bank 
that  it  and  a  bank  in  Pittsburg  were  the  only  ones  in  the  United  States 
that  did  not  repudiate  and  refuse  to  pay  their  notes  during  the  panic 
of  1837. 

The  Western  Reserve  Bank,  of  Warren,  while  not  the  first  bank  in 
the  State,  has  perhaps  iiad  the  longest  existence.  Chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  1811-12,  it  commenced  business  November  12,  1813,  and 
by  renewal  of  its  charter  continued  business  until  December  31,  1842, 
when  it  proceeded  to  close  up  its  affairs.  It  procured  its  second  charter 
as  an  independent  bank  under  the  law  of  1845,  in  July  of  that  year; 
and  in  turn  became  the  First  National  Bank  of  Warren,  July  31,  1863, 
again  renewed  its  charter  in  1883,  and  is  still  doing  business,  having  an 
unbroken  succession  of  more  than  eighty-five  years. 

Unsatisfactory  Expbribkcb  with  Notes  Secured  by  Com- 
mercial Assets. 

The  year  1842  closed  one  period  of  history  in  banking  in  Ohio,  for  by 
the  law  of  1816  the  charters  were  to  expire  January  1, 1843.  Numerous 
banks  had  been  incorporated  within  that  period,  some  of  which  had 
been  successful  but  many  failed.  A  feeling  of  general  distrust  prevailed 
during  a  good  portion  of  the  time  and  much  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
were  experienced  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  country. 
The  banlLs  gave  no  security  for  their  circulation  beyond  their  general 
assets,  and  when  a  bank  failed  the  notes  were  in  many  cases  found  to 
be  worthless.  Tills  frequently  occurred  even  when  ordinary  prudence 
liad  been  exercised  in  the  management  of  the  bank^  because  of  the 
inability  of  borrowers  to  meet  their  obligations  as  well  as  the  inability 
of  the  officers  to  realire  on  property,  the  assets  of  the  bank  of  necessity 
undergoing  shrinkage.     Another  aggravating  source  of  distrust  was  the 
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faOiire  of  banks  whieh  from  results  appear  to  have  been 
purely  for  q)eciilatinfn.     One  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  is  the  Bank 
of  Grampotis.     In  1839  a  gmtleman  frkihning  to  be  a  capitalist  from 
Buffalo,  with  twoothers,  arrived  in  Gallipolis  and  proceeded  to  organize 
the  Bank  of  €raIlipoli&     These  gentlemen  were  very  plausible  in  their 
appearance  and  representations  and  90oa  sooceeded  in  starting  the 
bank  with  a  cafHtal  of  fSOO.OOO.    The  directors  anthorized  an  lasne  of 
9175,000  of  circulation,  and  it  is  said  that  so  fmr  as  the  boc^u  of  the 
bauk  ^ow  that  was  all  that  was  ever  issued.    When  the  bank  failed, 
perhaps  two  years  later,  it  was  discovered  that  the  gentlemanly  mana- 
gers had  had  printed  and  issued  $1,200,000  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  directors.    This  currency  was  scattered  all  over  the  South  and  West. 
These  bank  notes  as  products  of  the  engravers  and  printers'  art  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  woi^  of  the  present.     There  are  stiU  some  of 
them  in  existence  and  inquiry  is  frequently  made  as  to  their  value. 

In  18^  the  Lafayette  Bank,  o^  Cincinnati,  was  oiganized  and  among 
the  names  of  the  directors  appears  that  of  Salmcm  P.  Chase,  who  was 
chosen  secretary  for  the  board ;  and  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  the 
directors,  made  by  him,  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  bank.  Other 
prominent  bankers  of  that  period  were  Trumann  P.  Handy,  of  Cleve- 
land, who  appeared  as  Cashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Cleveland  in 
1837.  Also  James  P.  Espy,  who  was  elected  Cashier  of  the  Franklin 
Bank,  of  Columbus,  January  18,1827,  which  position  was  later  filled  by 
his  son  James  Espy,  now  of  Cincinnati. 

On  February  21, 1843,  an  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  law  of  March 
7, 1842,  by  prohibiting  any  person  from  serving  as  director  in  more  than 
one  bank  at  any  one  time,  and  providing  that ''  no  judge  of  any  court 
of  record  in  this  State  or  clerk  of  any  such  court,  or  sheriff  of  any 
county,  shall  be  eUgible  as  a  director  of  any  such  banks.  *  *  *  ^or 
shall  any  loan  be  made  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months,  nor  any 
note  purchased  that  has  a  longer  time  to  run  than  six  months  from  the 
date  of  purchase."  It  also  regulated  dividends,  defined  duties  ot  direct- 
ors, provided  for  their  release  from  individual  liability,  required  direct- 
ors to  examine  the  bank  at  least  once  in  each  six  months,  fixed  iitock- 
holders^  liability,  provided  for  a  Receiver  in  case  of  failure  and  defined 
his  duties,  prohibited  banks  and  bank  officers  from  dealing  in  public 
stocks  of  any  kind,  and  provided  that  the  State  of  Ohio  should  have 
a  lien  upon  the  real  estate  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  any  in- 
solvent bank,  *'  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  such  bank.''  It  also 
provided  for  the  renewal  of  the  charters  of  a  number  of  banks.  On 
March  6, 1844,  provision  was  also  made  for  renewal  and  amendment  of 
the  charters  of  a  number  of  banks  enumerated  in  the  act. 

Tlie  financial  difficulties  of  the  period  beginning  in  1837  had  affected 
the  State  government  as  well  as  the  banks  and  the  people.  The  State 
was  engaged  in  building  canals,  and  liad  of  necessity  placed  its  secur- 
ities upon  the  market.     It  had  also  borrowed  1^500,000  from  the  Frank- 
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iin  Bank,  of  Columbus,  and  |581,000  from  the  Chillicothe  Bank,  of 
Chiilicothe,  with  which  to  meet  its  payments  on  this  work,  and  found 
itself  unable  to  further  meet  its  obligations.  In  the  Legislature  opposi- 
tion had  developed  against  the  continuance  of  these  improvements,  and 
an  effort  was  made  upon  the  part  of  this  opposition  to  repudiate  the 
obligations  of  the  State.  With  this  division  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
Legislature  and  its  consequent  effect  upon  the  State  securities,  and 
without  funds  to  meet  its  maturing  obligations,  it  seemed  as  if  dishonor 
and  ruin  must  be  the  result.  It  was  in  this  crisis  that  a  distinguished 
citizen  who  had  served  the  State  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for 
many  years,  and  in  other  capacities,  came  to  the  Staters  rescue.  Hon. 
Alfred  Kelley,  upon  his  own  responsibility  and  the  strength  of  his  in- 
tegrity, raised  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  and  saved  the 
credit  of  the  State.  In  1844  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Kelley  had  been  a  leader  in  nearly  all  movements 
for  the  public  welfare  and  internal  improvements.  There  had  been  a 
strong  demand  during  the  past  several  years  for  the  creation  of  a  bank- 
ing and  currency  system  that  would  provide  a  stable  circulation  and 
promote  the  credit  of  the  financial  institutions.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, to  look  to  Mr.  Kelley  for  some  effort  in  that  direction.  In  the 
period  between  the  date  of  his  election  and  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature he  had  prepared  a  bill  ^^  to  incorporate»the  State  Bank  of  Ohio, 
and  other  banking  companies,"  which,  as  Chairman  of  the  Currency 
Commission,  he  introduced  on  January  7,  1845.  The  committee  in  re- 
porting the  bill,  said : 

"  The  committee  entertains  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  State  anxiously  desire  the  enactment,  by  the  present  General  Assembly,  of  some 
law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  banks  which  will  furnish  them  vfMh  a  safe  and 
convenient  currency,  afford  reasonable  facilities  for  obtaining  money  to  meet  the 
wants  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  operations,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  out 
proper  inducements  to  those  who  have  money  to  invest  in  banking  institutions. 
♦  ♦  ♦  In  framing  this  bill  the  committee  have  constantly  in  view  the  great  land- 
marks of  entire  security  to  the  bill  holder,  reasonable  security  to  dealers  with  the 
bankn.  and  proper  Inducement  to  the  capitalist,  whether  great  or  small,  to  invest 
his  di^<posable  means  in  banking.*' 

Provisions  of  the  Act  of  1845. 

The  Legislature  passed  the  bill  February  24,  1845.  It  provided  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  any  number  of  ''  natural  individual  persons,  not 
fewer  in  number  in  any  case  than  five,  to  associate  and  form  companies 
for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking,  each  m  such 
place  in  this  State  as  shall  be  designated  in  the  articles  of  association, 
subject  to  the  contingencies,  restrictions,  conditions  and  liabilities  pre- 
soril)ed  in  this  act.''  The  aggregate  amount  of  capital  stock  of  all  the 
companies  authorized  by  this  act  was  fixed  at  six  millions,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  did  not  include  the  capital  of  existing 
banks  that  might  be  authorized  to  continue  busmees  by  accepting  the 
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conditions  of  the  act.  It  divided  the  State  into  twelve  districts^  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  fair  distribution  of  the  privileges  of  the  act, 
and  fixed  the  maximum  number  of  banks  to  which  each  district  shoold 
be  entitled,  created  a  Board  of  Commissioners  composed  of  John  W. 
Allen,  Joseph  Olds,  Daniel  Kilgore,  Alexander  Grimee  and  Gustavos 
Swan,  and  provided  for  their  qualification  and  succession ;  required  the 
Governor  to  call  the  first  meeting,  fixed  Columbus  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  directed  the  cx)mmissioners  to  select  one  of  their  number  as 
president;  required  certificates  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  company, 
the  city,  village  or  town  where  it  was  to  do  business,  the  amoant  of 
capital  stock  and  the  number  of  shares,  the  name  and  place  of  resideoee 
and  number  of  shares  held  by  each  member,  the  time  when  sach  com- 
pany shall  have  been  formed,  and  whether  the  company  had  elected  to 
do  business  as  an  independent  banking  company,  or  as  a  branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Ohio.  The  certificate  was  to  be  properly  acknowledged, 
recorded  by  the  county  recorder  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  capital  stock  of  any  branch  of  the  State  Bank  should  not 
be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  of  an  independent  bank 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  law  provided  for  the  deposit 
of  security  for  circulation  and  the  payment  of  stock,  also  for  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  examine  certificates,  and  defined  their  duties.  It 
also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Control  for  the 
branches  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  defined  their  qualifications,  and 
stipulated  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  fixed  their  compensation  and 
created  them  a  body  corporate  until  May  1,  1866,  and  thereafter  until 
the  affairs  of  the  several  branches  should  be  closed  up.  All  notes  issued 
and  intended  to  circulate  as  money  were  to  be  made  payable  at  the  office 
of  the  branch  and  required  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  the  lawful 
currency  of  the  United  States,  or  either,  at  the  option  of  the  branch, 
on  demand.  It  provided  the  ratio  of  circulation  of  branches  of  the 
State  Bank,  which  should  be:  *'  On  the  first  hundred  thousand  doUars 
or  any  lesser  amount  of  its  capital,  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
such  capital ;  on  the  second  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  part  thereof, 
not  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  such  capital  over 
one  hundred  thousand;  on  the  third  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  part 
thereof  not  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  times  the  capital  over  two  hun* 
dred  thousand ;  on  the  fourth  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  part  thereof, 
not  more  than  once  the  amount  of  such  capital  over  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  on  any  amount  of  capital  over  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  not  more  than  tliree-fourths  of  such  capital  over  four  hundred 
thousand,  and  on  its  portion  of  the  safety  fund  an  amount  equal 
thereto. 

It  also  provided  the  manner  of  delivery  of  notes  and  their  return 
when  mutilated  ;  required  each  branch  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  its  circulation  to  create  a  safety  fund,  which  should  be  In- 
vested,  and  defined  the  liability  of  stockholders  and  directors.    Should 
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any  branch  refuse  to  redeem  its  notes  it  was  to  be  deemed  insolvent. 
In  ease  of  insolvency  each  branch  was  required  to  contribute  in  pro- 
portion to  its  circulation  to  a  fund  for  redeeming  the  notes  of  the  failed 
bank.  Independent  banks  were  required  to  deposit  certificates  of  funded 
debts  of  this  State  or  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  their  stock. 
The  Treasurer  of  State  was  to  furnish  circulation  for  banks,  and 
authorized  to  procure  the  necessary  engraved  plates.  Should  any  in- 
dependent banking  company  fail  to  redeem  its  notes  the  Treasurer  of 
State  was  authorized  to  sell  stock  and  redeem  the  outstanding  circula- 
tion. It  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Auditor,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of 
State,  or  a  majority  of  them,  as  often  as  once  in  each  year,  to  appoint 
some  suitable  person  in  the  vicinity  of  each  independent  banking  com- 
pany, who  should  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  bank  of  this  State,  who 
had  the  power  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  all  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  which  he  might  be  appointed  to  examine,  and  such  agent  was 
required  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  such  bank  to  the 
Auditor  of  State*. 

The  general  provisions  provided  for  the  division  of  the  capital  into 
shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  representation  of  stockholders  at 
election,  the  number  (not  less  than  five  or  more  than  nine),  and  quali- 
fication of  directors,  their  term  of  office,  and  how  vacancies  should  be 
filled,  and  that  banking  companies  should  be  bodies  oorporate  until 
May  1,  1866,  and  thereafter  until  theur  affairs  are  closed  up;  authorized 
the  issuing  of  notes  of  one,  two,  three,  five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty  and  one 
hundred  dollars  each  and  fixed  the  ratio  of  each ;  and  provided  for  the 
redemption  of  the  notes  of  both  independent  and  branch  banks.  It 
required  each  banking  company  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times  in  gold  or 
silver  coin,  or  their  equivalent,  one-half  of  which  at  least  should  be 
in  gold  and  silver  coin  in  its  vaults,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  thirty 
per  centum  of  its  outstanding  notes  of  circulation ;  fixed  the  time  for 
declaring  dividends,  and  required  statements  to  be  made  twice  each 
year  and  filed  with  the  Auditor  of  State;  required  each  company  to 
pay  the  State  six  per  cent,  on  its  net  profits  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  to  which 
it  should  otherwise  be  subject ;  fixed  the  Umit  to  which  loans  might  be 
made  to  any  person  or  firm;  prohibited  the  paying  out  of  any  depre- 
ciated notes,  and  regulated  the  penalty  for  any  violation  of  this  act  by 
any  officer  or  director.  then  provided  for  the  continuance  of  exist- 
ing banks  upon  accepting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  act. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  opened  the  way  for  the  establisment  of  a 
system  of  banks  that  supplied  a  circulating  medium  entitled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  with  such  safeguards  about  its  preparation  and 
emission  as  to  protect  it  against  unauthorized  issues.  Numbers  of  banks 
whose  charters  had  expired  in  1843  and  were  in  process  of  liquidation, 
availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  become  branches  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  or  independent  banks;  while  some  of  the  old 
banks  whose  charters  had  been  renewed  by  special  legislation  continued 
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under  their  former  charters.  For  several  years  bosmess  prospered,  and 
the  Commonwealth  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  uniform  and  sound  cur- 
rency. The  first  general  report,  as  evidenced  by  the  public  records, 
was  of  the  conditions  of  the  banks  November  15,  1&46.  At  that  date 
there  were  nine  independent  banks,  seventeen  branches  of  the  State 
Bank  and  eight  old  banks.  The  independent  banks  had  a  capital  of 
9376,170;  the  branch  banks,  $1,496,787,  and  the  old  banks,  (3,953,750, 
making  a  total  authorized  banking  capital  of  $5,826,677.  In  1&47  the 
number  of  banks  had  increased  to  ten  independent,  twenty-five  branch 
and  eight  old  banks ;  in  1848  to  fifty -six  and  to  fifty-seven  in  1850. 

Further  Acts  to  Prevent  Unauthorized  Banking. 

The  providing  of  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  did  not  prevent  the 
issuing  of  unauthorized  bank  notes  and  the  circulation  of  issues  of  other 
States,  and  to  try  to  control  this  the  Legislature  on  March  21,  1845, 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  any  one  from  engaging  in  the  business  of 
banking  without  express  authority  of  a  law  of  this  State ;  and  again,  on 
January  22,  1846,  an  act  to  prevent  unauthorized  banking  and  the  cir- 
culation of  unauthorized  bank  paper.  This  prohibited  any  exchange 
broker,  money  broker  or  incorporated  company  bringing  into  the  State 
for  purposes  of  circulation  as  money  any  notes  issued  by  any  bank  or 
banking  company  out  of  this  State.  It  provided  further,  **  nor  shall 
any  broker  or  incorporated  company  receive  them  knowing  them  to 
have  been  brought  into  the  State;  provided,  however,  that  this  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  receipt  of  such  notes  if  the  bank  issoing 
is  at  the  time  redeeming  its  notes  in  gold  and  silver  and  they  came  into 
the  State  in  the  regular  course  of  business.'* 

Enactment  of  a  Free  Banking  Law. 

On  March  21,  1851,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  aathorize  free 
banking.  Section  1  provides:  ''That  any  number  of  natural  persooB, 
not  less  than  three,  may  engage  in  the  business  of  banking,  with  all  the 
rights,  privileges  and  powers  conferred  by  and  subject  to  the  restrictioDft 
of  this  act.'' 

This  act  further  provided  for  certificates  to  be  made  by  the  lnoor> 
porators,  giving  name  of  company  and  the  name  of  place  where  the 
business  was  to  be  carried  on,  the  amount  of  capital,  the  names  and 
residence  of  stockholders  and  the  time  when  formed.  When  properly 
executed  it  should  be  recorded  by  the  recorder  of  the  county  and  a  copy 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Capital  could  not  be  leas  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Wlien  any  company  had  complied  with  the  regulations  the 
Governor,  Auditor  and  Secretary  of  State  were  authorized  to  iflsoe  a 
certificate  of  incorporation. 

The  Auditor  of  State  should  have  notes  engraved  and  forward  them 

the  banks  upon  the  deposit  of  specified  securities,  ooosiBting  of  any 
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public  stock  issued  or  to  be  issued  by  the  State  of  Ohio  or  the  United 
States.  The  notes  were  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Cashier  of 
the  bank.  The  stock  was  declared  personal  property  apon  which  the 
bank  should  have  a  lien  for  debts  due  it.  It  also  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  directors,  defined  their  qualifications  and  term  of  office,  fixed  the 
denomination  of  notes  and  their  proportion,  required  the  banks  to 
receive  the  notes  of  other  banks  at  par  and  to  keep  on  hand,  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  or  their  equivalent,  thirty  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
outstanding  circulating  notes;  provided  for  the  sale  of  securities  to 
redeem  circulation,  defined  stockholders^  liability  and  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  Auditor,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  State  or  a  majority  of  them 
as  often  as  once  in  each  year  to  appoint  some  suitable  person  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  banking  company,  who  should  not  be  a  stockholder  in 
any  bank  of  the  State,  to  examine  the  bank  and  make  a  detailed  report 
to  the  Auditor  of  State. 

Between  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Free  Banking  Law  and  No- 
vember 15,  1851,  when  occurred  the  next  recorded  statement  of  the 
banks,  twelve  had  b3en  organized  under  its  provisions,  and  there  were 
then  twelve  independent  banks,  forty-one  branch  banks,  five  old  banks 
and  twelve  free  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  97,949,356. 

The  new  constitution  of  1851  contains  the  following  provision :  ^*  No 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  authorizing  associations  with  banking  pow- 
ers, shall  take  effect  until  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people,  at  the 
general  election  next  succeeding  the  .passage  thereof,  and  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  all  the  electors,  voting  at  such  election."  Similar  pro- 
visions are  to  be  found  in  the  constitutions  of  several  other  States. 

Again  the  question  of  taxation  appears  to  have  forced  itself  upon  the 
Legislature,  and  on  April  13, 1852,  it  provided  by  enactment  for  the  re- 
turn, under  oath,  by  the  President  and  Cashier,  to  the  county  auditor, 
the  average  amount  of  notes  and  bills  discounted  or  loans  made  during 
the  year,  *'  on  which  the  bank  has  reserved,  received  or  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  profit,  at  their  actual  value  in  money,  which  should  consti- 
tute the  ba^is  for  taxation." 

This  did  not,  however,  settle  the  question,  for  the  Auditor  of  State 
in  his  report  of  February  12,  1853,  said:  **  But  few  of  the  banks  of  Ohio 
have  paid  the  taxes  assessed  against  them  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  April  13,  1852.  This  delinquency  is  not  a  matter  of  accident,  but 
is  attended  by  circumstances  which  betray  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
to  trample  upon  and  override  the  very  authority  which  gave  the  con- 
spirators their  corporate  existence. " 

Forged  Notes  Discovered  in  Circulation. 

Great  care  had  been  exercised  in  all  recent  acts  in  those  provisions 
regulating  the  furnishing  of  circulating  notes  to  prevent  fraudulent  or 
unauthorized  issues.  However,  during  the  summer  of  1863  the  busi- 
ness community  was  startled  by  finding  in  circulation  a  quantity  of  the 
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notes  of  the  free  banks  of  Ohio,  printed  on  genuine  plates,  with  forged 
signatures  of  the  officers  of  the  banks  and  of  the  Registrar,  who  was 
required  to  number  and  countersign  them.  As  the  law  made  it  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Auditor  of  State  to  provide  the  notes,  he  naturally  felt  his 
responsibility  for  their  appearance.  For  a  long  time  every  effort  to  find 
the  ones  who  had  put  them  in  circulation  failed;  but  finally  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  engraving  establishment  had  been  betrayed  by  theper^ 
son  entrusted  with  the  printing  of  them.  This  individual  eventoaUy 
confessed,  and  with  four  accomplices  was  tried  in  the  criminal  court  of 
HamiltoD  county  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 
The  old  plates  were  abandoned,  new  ones  procured,  and  the  old  circu- 
lation withdrawn. 

Heroic  Trkatment  of  Banks  Rbfusihg  to  Pay  Tax. 

On  March  14,  1853,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  to  tax  banks  not 
only  upon  their  capital  but  also  upon  their  loans.  This  was  stigmatized 
as  the  ''crowbar  law,''  because  the  county  treasurer  was  authorized,  in 
the  event  of  refusal  to  pay  the  tax,  to  enter  the  vaults  of  the  bank  and 
by  force  to  secure  the  money.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank,  of  Cleveland,  the  money  being  secured  and  stored  in  the 
vaults  of  an  insurance  company.  Application  was  made  to  the  United 
States  court,  by  writ  of  replevin,  and  the  money  secured  by  the  United 
States  marshal  forcing  the  doors  of  the  vault  of  the  insurance  company. 
The  law  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

During  1854  many  of  the  banks  and  private  bankers  failed,  and 
those  authorized  by  the  various  laws  of  the  State  were  reduced  by  six ; 
and  by  1855  the  old  banks  had  disappeared,  with  one  exception,  and 
the  number  of  State  banks  was  reported  at  fifty-nine.  The  general 
panic  of  1857  caused  the  failure  of  many  banks,  largely  private  ones, 
and  a  few  of  the  authorized  ones.  The  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company 
failed  in  August,  1857,  and  its  failure  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  immedi- 
ate causes  of  the  panic.  It  failed  because  of  some  irregularity  of  the 
Cashier  of  its  New  York  office.  It  had  been  very  successful  and  en- 
joyed an  enviable  reputation.  Many  of  the  Ohio  banks  kept  their  New 
York  account  with  this  institution,  and  its  failure  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
them.  It  is  said  that  this  failure,  at  one  time,  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio. 

Acts  were  passed  April  8  and  14,  1857,  to  amend  the  law  of  Febru- 
ary, 1845,  and  again  on  March  14,  April  5  and  May  1,  of  1859,  but  none 
of  tlieiu  changing  the  purpose  or  general  provisions  of  the  law.  On 
April  11,  1856,  an  act  was  passed  supplementing  the  Free  Banking  Act 
of  1851,  but  was  repealed  April  6,  1859. 

Inauguration  of  thk  National  BANKme  Systbm. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  with  disturbances  of  existing  condi- 
tions and  the  enactment  of  the  National  Bank  Act,  with  the  high  rate 
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of  taxation  upon  State  bank  issues,  drove  the  currency  of  State  banks 
out  of  circulation.  Most  of  tbeoi  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  became  National  banks ;  some  continued  until  the  ex- 
piration of  their  charters  in  1866  and  liquidated.  This  closed  another 
period  in  the  history  of  banking  in  Ohio.  The  banks  authorized  under 
the  laws  of  1845  and  1851  were  unifonnly  successful  and  furnished  a 
currency  for  the  i>eople,  not  one  dollar  of  which  was  ever  lost  by  the 
holder  thereof.  So  nearly  perfect  were  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1845 
as  prepared  by  Mr.  Kelley,  that  they  received  but  little  modification 
when  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  comparison  with  the  National 
Bank  Act  will  show  a  marked  similarity  in  many  sections.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chase  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  preparation  of  the  latter,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
former. 

During  the  period  Just  mentioned  there  were  identified  with  the 
banking  interests  of  Ohio,  Judge  Swan,  Alfred  Kelley  and  J.  J.  Jan- 
ney,  of  Columbus ;  Amasa  Stone  and  T.  P.  Handy,  of  Cleveland ;  Jon- 
athan Harshman  and  Valentine  Winters,  of  Dayton ;  J.  H.  Grosbeck 
and  James  Espy,  of  CincinnatL  Others  who  began  their  careers  as 
bankers  during  this  period  are  Wm.  G.  Deshler  and  P.  W.  Hunting- 
ton, of  Columbus;  W.  A.  Goodman,  whose  name  appears  as  Cashier 
of  the  Ohio  VaUey  Bank  in  1859,  and  G.  P.  Griffith,  of  Cmcinnati; 
John  F.  Whitelaw,  of  Cleveland;  S.  W.  Moore,  of  Delaware;  J.  H. 
Winters,  of  Dayton ;  A.  H.  Miller,  of  Fremont,  and  C.  A.  Phelps,  who 
was  Cashier  of  the  Springfield  Bank  in  1859 — all  of  whom  are  still  iden- 
tified with  banks  of  the  State. 

Within  the  year  1863  twenty  National  banks  were  authorized  and 
doing  business  in  Ohio,  having  a  capital  of  $2,363,000;  by  1864  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  eighty -two  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  (9,772,- 
000 ;  and  by  1865  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  with  a  capital  of  $21,- 
146,000,  and  a  surplus  of  $1,834,000.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the 
sixty-six  National  banks  organized  in  1863  nearly  one-third,  twenty* 
were  in  Ohio;  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Toungstown  and  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  Fremont,  being  numbers  three  and  five,  respectively. 
There  were  at  this  time  thirty-six  State  banks  in  Ohio,  with  a  capital 
of  $811,500,  and  ^* permanent  reserve^*  of  $138,863;  also  numerous  pri- 
vate banks.  With  the  National  bank  notes  there  circulated  freely  the 
Government  notes,  called  greenbacks,  furnishing  a  convenient  and  ac- 
ceptable currency.  The  suspension  of  specie  payments  with  the  out- 
break of  the  war  had  been  universal,  so  that  all  banks  were  upon  an 
equal  footing  so  far  as  specie  payments  were  concerned.  The  National 
banks  were  regarded  as  having  an  advantage  over  State  and  private 
institutions  in  their  profits  because  of  the  income  received  from  their 
bonds  deposited  to  secure  their  circulation.  They  also  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  more  secure  because  of  supervision  by  the  Gk>vem- 
ment.     The  State  banks  were  mostly  confined  to  villages  and  country 
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towDs,  for  the  reaflon  that  the  capital  limitation  presented  the  origani- 
zatioii  of  ^atftonai  banks  in  the  »oiiUer  eommonitiefl  where  the  demand 
for  banking  capital  did  not  require  so  much  as  the  minimnm  limit,  950,- 
000,  while  the  State  permitted  organizatioos  with  half  that  amount. 

Effkcts  of  the  Pajic  of  1873. 


The  banks  participated  in  the  general  proeperity  whieh  followed  the 
dose  of  the  CiTil  War  and  the  sabseqoent  reign  of  ^'  war  prioee.''  The 
panic  of  1873  was  the  first  general  rerersal  and  several  banks  faUed, 
others  suspended,  renaming  after  the  aniversal  excitement  att«idant 
apon  the  first  stages  of  the  panic  had  sabsided.  Thirteen  banks  were 
compelled  to  qoit  bosiness,  their  affairs  being  settled,  in  some  oases, 
with  great  loss  to  depositors.  They  were  not,  however,  attended  with 
the  wides{Hread  disaster  which  was  consequent  apon  the  faUare  of  the 
banks  of  the  eariier  periods  when  the  effects  of  failure  fell  upon  the 
note  holders  as  well  as  depositors,  and  wh^i  the  banks  gave  no  secoritj 
for  the  redemption  of  their  notes. 

There  was  but  one  bank  faUure  in  Ohio  from  1863  to  1873,  the  Fred- 
ricktown  Bank,  of  Fredricktown,  Knox  ooonty,  which  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy December  24,  1869. 

The  conditions  following  the  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  panic 
were  favorable  to  general  prosperity  and  the  banks  shared  in  the  im- 
proved conditions.  In  the  country  towns  and  villages  money  was  not 
plentiful,  yet  appeared  to  be  ample  for  the  needs  of  businesB  ;  that  is, 
if  any  one  had  anything  for  sale  he  could  get  the  money  for  the  article 
if  he  were  willing  to  accept  the  price  the  purchaser  was  willing  to  pay. 
Measured  by  this  te^t  there  was  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  bnsinesa. 
The  banks  were  not  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  loans  and  conse- 
quently found  a  ready  market  for  their  funds  at  good  rates  of  interest 
In  the  towns  the  prevailing  rates  were  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.,  while  the 
cities  charged  from  six  to  eight  and  in  some  cases  more.  If  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  banks  to  accommodate  all  applicants  for  loans  be  the  proper 
test  as  to  the  supply  of  money,  then  it  was  not  plentiful. 

On  April  24,  1877,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  to  authoriie  free 
banking,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
State,  as  required  under  the  constitution  of  1851,  but  failing  to  receive 
such  approval  it  did  not  become  operative. 

On  April  29, 1879,  the  Legislature  repealed  the  provisions  of  the  Free 
Banking  Act  of  1851  providing  for  and  regulating  the  issuing  of  eircola- 
tlon,  as  they  were  inoperative  because  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  State 
issues  by  the  general  Government.  Also  that  provision  requiring  the 
banks  to  be  examined  by  a  person  chosen  by  the  Auditor,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  State. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  January  1,  1879,  had  noper^ 

Ae  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  banks.     The  knowledge  thai 

mption  had  taken  place  and  that  coin  could  be  had  seemed  to 
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satisfy  every  one  and  none  cared  to  bother  with  it,  the  oorrency  being 
more  convenient. 

For  several  years  following,  only  an  occasional  failure  was  reported 
but  caused  no  uneasiness  and  was  of  little  moment  except  to  those  inter- 
ested as  creditors.  In  1884  twelve  Ohio  banks  failed  as  a  result  of  the 
financial  disturbances  of  that  year.  In  1885  there  were  five  failures, 
all  private  banks;  in  1886  but  one  failed,  a  private  bank;  and  in  1887 
there  were  three  faUures,  two  private  banks  and  one  National  bank, 
the  Fidehty  National  Bank,  of  Cincinnati,  with  liabilities  of  $4,328,619. 
This  failure  was  caused  by  the  speculations  of  its  Vice-President.  This 
was  the  most  extensive  failure  of  recent  years,  and  possibly  the  greatest 
ever  occurring  in  Ohio.  The  bank  had  been  operating  but  a  short 
time.  Organized  in  February,  1886,  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Receiver  in  June,  1887.  No  bank  in  the  State  ever  started  under  more 
favorable  conditions,  and  none,  perhaps,  ever  made  more  rapid  growth; 
and  but  for  the  speculations  of  its  officials  it  might  have  become  a 
strong  and  permanent  institution.  While  this  failure  affected  a  good 
many  people,  it  had  no  influence  of  any  moment  upon  the  banking  in- 
terests of  the  State.  General  conditions  were  conducive  to  prosperity 
and  the  banks  were  apparently  prospering.  When  the  panic  of  1893 
came  few  anticipated  trouble  or  feared  its  continuance  or  wide  extent. 
Yet  twenty-seven  banks  were  added  to  the  list  of  failures  as  the  result 
of  that  year's  experience.  Fifteen  private  banks  were  unable  to  stand 
the  demands  made  upon  them;  and  seven  State  banks,  four  Savings 
banks  and  one  National  bank,  for  like  reasons,  suspended  business  and 
their  affairs  were  wound  up  by  Receivers.  Several  other  banks  were 
compelled  to  suspend  temporarily,  but  were  able  to  resume  after  a  short 
period  of  suspension. 

Growth  of  the  Banking  Business  in  Ohio. 

Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  growth  of  banking  in  Ohio  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  banks  and  the  amounts  of  capital  at  different 
dates  during  the  years  since  the  inauguration  of  the  National  banking 
system.  In  1865  there  were  134  National  banks  with  a  capital  of  (21,- 
146,000  and  surplus  of  (730,000;  there  were  thirty-six  State  banks  with 
a  capital  of  (811,500  and  **  permanent  reser\^e"  of  (138,363.  In  1875 
tliere  were  173  National  banks;  capital,  (29,644,000  and  surplus,  (6,347,- 
000.  There  are  no  records  for  that  year  of  the  State  banks.  In  1885 
there  were  203  National  banks  with  a  capital  of  (36,710,000  and  surplus 
of  86,400,000;  thirty-eight  State  banks  with  a  capital  of  (1,962,000  and 
surplus  of  (392,046.  In  1895  there  were  247  National  banks  with  a  cap- 
ital of  145,445,000  and  surplus  of  (12,809,000,  and  131  State  banks  with 
a  capital  of  (9,210,000  and  surplus  of  (1,435,669.  In  1898  there  were 
254  National  banks;  capital,  (14,865,000,  surplus,  (12,976,000;  161  State 
banks,  capital,  (13,793,996,  and  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  (6,650,- 
029,  and  302  private  banks  with  (9,954,548  capital  and  ^,425,277  surplus 
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and  undivided  profits,  making  a  total  of  717  banks  with  968,613,588 
capital  and  $^,051,306  surplus,  in  round  numbers,  $90,000,000  of  bank- 
ing capital.  In  1865  the  National  banks  doing  business  in  the  State  bad 
a  circulation  of  $14,731,000;  in  1875,  $22,855,000;  m  1885,  $19,011,000; 
in  1895,  $13,513,000;  and  in  1898,  $16,880,000. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  National  system  there  have  been  organ- 
ized in  Ohio  361  National  banks,  of  which  107  have  gone  into  liquida- 
tion, thirteen  only  of  which  have  failed.  During  the  same  period  three 
State  banks,  six  Savings  banks  and  ninety-six  private  banks  have  failed, 
making  124  failures  during  the  period  from  1863  to  1898,  inclusive. 

At  the  close  of  1898  the  banks  of  the  State  were  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion and  strong  in  available  funds.  The  general  business  situation  at 
this  time  was  exceptionally  good.  Most  of  the  city  banks  and  many  of 
the  country  banks  pay  interest  on  deposits  and  as  a  ccmsequence  money 
is  placed  with  them  even  at  low  rates,  resulting  in  an  enoimooB  aggpre- 
gate  of  deposits.  Though  a  condition  of  general  prosperity  prevails  at 
the  time  this  sketch  is  written,  and  the  manufactories  are  all  running, 
many  of  them  both  day  and  night,  yet  the  demand  for  aoccHnmodatioii 
is  so  moderate  that  the  banks  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  investments  fat 
their  funds  and  rates  of  interest  are  lower  than  ever  befcwe  in  the  his- 
tory of  banking.  Competition  for  investments  is  so  keen  as  to,  periiapa^ 
still  further  reduce  the  prevailing  rates. 

Savings  Banks. 

The  first  authorized  Savings  bank,  or  society  for  savings,  as  it  was 
called,  was,  perhaps,  the  Society  for  Savings,  of  Cleveland,  incorporated 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  March  22, 1849.  Three  other  institutioiis  of  the 
same  nature  were  incorporated  during  the  same  session;  the  Hocking 
County  Savings  Institute,  at  Logan;  the  Savings  Fund  Society,  at 
Woodsfield,  and  the  Pickaway  County  Savings  Institute,  at  CircleviDe. 

The  historian  of  the  Society  for  Savings,  of  Cleveland,  says  that  the 
first  suggestion  of  a  society  for  savings  in  Cleveland  came  from  Chas.  J. 
Woolson,  in  a  private  conversation  with  Samuel  H.  Mather,  in  hisoAce 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  These  gentlemen  were  both  from  New  Hampshire!, 
and  when  they  met,  New  England,  its  people  and  its  institutions  were  a 
frequent  topic  of  conversation.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Woolson,  ^wak- 
ing  of  the  success  and  the  benefits  of  New  England  Savings  banks,  said: 
**  Why  not  have  a  savings  bank  in  Cleveland?  I  believe  one  could  be 
established  here  that  would  be  a  success,  and  a  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity/* From  this  conversation  came  the  subsequent  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  Society  for  Savings.  The  first  deposits  were  re- 
ceived August  2,  1849.  At  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  years  the  depoats 
amounted  to  $80,482,  and  the  number  of  depositors  to  484.  While  the 
outlook  was  not  bright,  the  board  of  trustees  were  very  hopeful,  and 
one  in  the  exuberance  of  his  feelings,  declared,  **the  time  would  come 
when  the  deposits  would  amount  to  $300,000!*'    In  1849  Mr.  MatiMT 
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was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  continued  to  serve  as  such 
until  1884,  when  be  was  succeeded  by  Luther  Allen.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  of  its  existence  it  had  grown  until  the  dei>ofiits  were  $265,095, 
and  the  number  of  depositors  were  1,787. 

It  passed  through  the  various  panics  and  financial  depressions  which 
are  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  financial  history  of  the  country,  without 
any  serious  difficulty  and  met  all  its  obligations.  By  1860  its  deposits 
had  increased  to  $403,370,  and  its  depositors  to  3,175;  by  1870  its  de- 
posits were  $3,237,220.10,  and  its  depositors,  9,409;  by  1880,  deposits 
$9,247,230,  and  depositors,  22,584;  in  1890,  deposits,  $19,145,274,  and 
depositors,  41,378,  and  at  this  time  (1899)  its  deposits  are  $30,472,264; 
its  undivided  profits,  $372,265;  surplus,  $2,000,000,  and  its  depositors, 
53,879.  In  1886  Col.  Myron  T.  Herrick  was  elected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  continued  such  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Mather,  who  had 
been  elected  President  in  1884,  when  Mr.  Herrick  was  chosen  President 
and  still  continues  at  the  head  of  what  is  one  of  the  leading  Savings  in- 
stitutions of  the  country. 

Leoislation  Providing  for  Incorporation  of  Savings  Banks. 

On  April  16, 1867,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  general  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  societies  for  savings.  Any  number  of  natural  persons  not 
less  than  five  might  incorporate  a  society  for  savings  in  such  county  by 
making  their  certificate,  setting  forth  the  purpose,  the  name  by  which 
it  should  be  known  and  the  place  where  the  business  was  to  be  done. 
Certificates  to  be  approved  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  composed  of 
the  Auditor,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  State.  When  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  the  Governor  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  au- 
thorizing the  persons  to  commence  and  carry  on  the  business  of  a  Sav- 
ings society.  It  provided  for  officers,  the  manner  of  their  election  and 
qualification,  term  of  office  and  the  time  for  annual  meeting.  Author- 
ized them  to  receive  deposits,  but  limited  the  amount  that  might  be  re- 
ceived from  any  one  person  to  $2,500.  They  were  authorized  to  loan 
money  on  real  estate,  and  acquire  and  hold  real  estate  for  the  conven- 
ience of  their  business.  The  act  required  an  annual  report  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  authorized  the  deposit  and  withdrawal  of  funds 
bv  minors  and  women. 

On  February  16,  1873,  an  act  was  passed  which  embodied  the  main 
features  of  the  foregoing  and  provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  business  of  said  corporation,  and  for  the  security  of  the  deposi- 
tors, it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  persons  named  in  the  certificate  of 
organization,  and  such  others  as  might  become  stockholders  in  the  cor- 
poration, to  raise  and  form  a  capital  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  be  paid  in  as  should  be  required  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
But  at  least  one-half  of  each  subscripticm  should  be  paid  in  before  the 
corporation  should  commence  business  and  the  remainder  from  time  to 
time  as  the  trustees  might  require. 
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It  also  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  April  16,  1867,  with  its 
amendments,  but  provided  that  such  repeal  should  not  prejudice  the 
rights  acquired  by  such  institutions  as  were  operating  under  said  act 
but  that  they  might  continue  their  business  under  the  provisioDs  of  this 
act  by  signifying  their  desire  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Under  this  law  the  Savings  banks  of  to-day  are  operating  as  com- 
mercial Savings  banks.  The  records  of  the  State  do  not  give  any 
information  as  to  their  business  as  Savings  banks,  merely  pabUshing 
their  reports  along  with  the  other  incorporated  banks  of  the  State,  there 
being  nothing  to  indicate  what  portion  belongs  to  the  Savings  and  what 
to  the  commercial  department.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Bankers*  Association  gives  the  number  of  Savings  banks  in 
the  State  to  be  ninety,  with  capital  of  $6,693,876,  and  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  $5, 643,746.  These  ninety  banks  are  included  in  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  before  enumerated  as  State  banks. 

The  Savings  banks  are  an  important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
communities  where  located  and  at  the  same  time  largely  perform  the 
functions  of  the  commercial  bank.  The  field  of  the  Savings  bank  has 
in  recent  years  been  invaded  by  organizations  styled  building  and  loan 
associations,  which  assume  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  banks,  receiving 
deposits  and  paying  interest  thereon,  and  loaning  money,  mostly  upon 
real  estate.  These  institutions  enjoy  some  peculiar  privileges  acquired 
by  legislation  for  their  benefit.  They  pay  no  taxes  except  it  be  upon 
the  articles  of  furniture  necessary  for  the  conducting  of  their  business, 
and  are  exempt  from  internal  revenue  taxes.  They  may  borrow  money 
to  supply  their  needs  and  may  loan  upon  such  security  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors.  They  thus  become  strong  oompet- 
itors  for  the  business  of  the  banks. 

On  May  21,  1894,  the  Liegislature  by  enactment  repealed  the  law  of 
February  24,  1845,  which  authorized  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  and  its 
branches  and  also  independent  banks.  Hence  Ohio  to-day  has  the 
modified  form  of  the  Free  Banking  Law  of  1851,  the  law  of  1873  pro- 
viding for  savings  and  loan  associations  (from  which  our  Savings  banks 
get  their  authority)  and  the  general  incorporation  laws  of  the  State. 
Under  one  or  another  of  these  three  systems  the  incorporated  banks  are 
now  doing  business.  They  are  not  subject  to  examination  by  the  Stale 
but  are  required  to  make  a  report,  to  the  Auditor  of  State,  of  their  con- 
dition before  commencing  business  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  and 
October  of  each  year. 

The  private  banks  constitute  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  bank- 
ing institutions  of  the  Stat«,  operating  without  many  of  the  restraints 
whifh  govern  the  incorporated  banks,  but  when  guided  by  the  same 
wis(it)in  and  skill  they  are  equally  successful.  They  are  not  i^uired 
to  niuko  reports  to  any  one,  except  such  as  are  required  for  the 
piirix>sos  of  taxation,  consequently  no  data  can  be  had  concerning  their 
i>|)e rat  ions. 
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State  Banks, 


YKAII0. 


No.of 
banks. 


1835*. 
1839.. 
1844., 
1849.. 
1864.. 
1859.. 
1863.. 
1868.. 
1872.. 
1877.. 
1882.. 
1887.. 
1892.. 
1897.. 


24 

84 

8 

54 

68 

53 

55 

4 

8 

44 

27 

46 

77 

131 


Loans  and 
discounts. 


$9,751,973 
16,520.360 
2,968.441 
14,912.665 
17.380,266 
11.171.843 
12,298.400 


Specie. 


6,689.786 

6.090,123 

9,696,165 

23,696,033 

37.620,591 


$1,707,836 
2,616,814 
792,488 
3,166,362 
2,319,064 
1,846,441 
3,023,286 


Capital 
stock. 


$6,819,692 
10,153.846 
2,167.628 
6.684.220 
8.013.164 
6,707,151 
5,674,000 
1,560,000 
1,200,000 
2.259.819 
1,874.800 
8,079,695 
6,492.606 
10.814,800 


Oirmdation, 

Deposits. 

$6,221,520 

$3,090,066 

8.167.871 

2,680,604 

2.246.999 

605,430 

9.491,037 

4,667,783 

9,839,008 

7,698,610 

8,040,304 

4.889,881 

9,067,887 

11,697,818 

4.671,682 

6.861.661 

10,314.788 

24.618.064 

87.047,883 


*  Inoomplete. 

National  Banks, 
FUrures  are  in  thousands  of  doUars. 


YBAB8. 

^3 

20 
135 
168 
163 
200 
219 
242 
262 

Loans 
and  dis- 
counts. 

U.S. 
bonds. 

Cash 

and  cash 

items. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

XMdU 

Tided 

pn^/lts. 

Out- 
standing 
eireula- 

Hon, 

Indi. 

vidual 

deposits. 

1863 

$2,616 
30.924 
54,407 
44,172 
76.324 
92.125 
111.040 
124.842 

$1,493 
27.521 
27,613 
26.002 

$1,126 
8,524 
8,866 

10.178 

$2,363 
21,566 
28.843 
27.287 

$69 

$2,896 

1868 

$3,402 

1.916  '  $18,272 

23,603 
83,914 

1873 

5.669  ;  2.635  1    22,848 

1878 

5,316      2.477  '    19.962 

80.266 

1883 

29.008      15.198      35.183 
18,808       17.187   '   39.949 

6.033      3.487      33,148       69,615 

1888 

8.3 IH      4.032        10.725  !      73.710 

1893 

17,467 
26,096 

16.788      45.645       12.117   '  6.284       13.881 

84,440 

1898 

17,074      44,865      12,976 

1 

4.887       16,680 

120.513 

INDIANA, 


Indiana  presents  the  anomaly  of  having  been  a  State  organizing  the 
most  admirable  system  of  banking  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  also 
of  having  a  banking  system  at  one  time  so  vicious  that  under  it  the 
banks  bankrupted  nearly  the  whole  people.  The  State  Bank  of  Indi- 
ana, and  its  successor,  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  stood  all  the 
tests  of  financial  panics  from  1834  until  the  banks  were  all  absorbed  by 
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Tbe  Scare  coosonnioo  was  adopted  in  1$1€.  It  prorided  for  the 
eontmoaiice  of  the  eiiaft«rs  of  the  two  banks  mentkxied,  and  that  the 
Leg;blanire  migfac  as  anr  time,  adopt  either  of  those  banks  as  a  Stale 
Bank.     The  general  provision  for  the  establisfament  of  banks  read  as 

loik>W9: 

**  There  shall  doc  b«  estafatufaed  or  incorpofated  in  the  Slate  aay  bank  or  bsak- 
ing  oompanv.  or  mon^jned  institmion,  for  the  twrpoae  of  isMiins  bOls  of  credit,  or 
billfl  payable  to  urtier  or  bearer :  Prorkkd,  That  DoChlnip  herein  contained  shall  be  eo 
coiu>tnied  as  to  prerent  the  General  Aasembl j  from  frtaMliihing  a  State  Bank,  and 
branobn*.  not  exceediiur  one  branch  for  anjr  three  oonntiea,  and  to  be  eKabliabed  at 
0T2ch  plaoe  wit  bin  such  coantieai  as  the  directors  of  the  State  Bank  maj  aeleet :  Fto- 
vlflr-d.  There  may  be  subscribed  and  paid  in  specie,  on  the  part  of  indlridnalii  a  soib 
equal  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.** 

On  January  1,  1817.  the  Bank  of  Vinoennee  was  adopted  by  the 
I^egixlature  as  a  State  Bank.  The  powers  of  the  oorporatkm  were  en- 
lar^^i  and  an  increase  of  one  million  dollars  in  the  ^^^pital  stock  an- 
tiinrized.     Of  the  ten  thousand  shares  of  new  stoek  thus  aothorised* 
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three  tbcmund  Beven  huudred  and  fifty  were  to  be  KKrved  for  the 
8t«t«,  to  be  eubwribed  for  from  time  to  time  bf  the  Governor.  Pri- 
vate indivlduab,  companies  nnd  corporations  were  authorized,  under 
oertain  reetrictions,  to  Bubecribe  for  the  reoiaiiiing  new  shares  of  stock. 
The  bank  was  empowered  to  cooditionaUf  adopt  the  Farmers  and  Ue- 
ctianics'  Bank,  of  Hadison,  as  one  of  ita  branches,  and  to  establish 
other  branches  also.  Branches  were  established  at  Brookvllle,  Cory- 
don  and  Vevay.  The  State  never  did  eaheoribe  or  pay  for  the  stiaree  of 
stock  reserved  for  it 

The  bank,  thus  enlarged,  and  with  such  increased  powers,  entered 
apon  an  era  of  mismanagement  that  soon  wrought  widespread  rain.   It 


issaed  bills  far  in  excess  of  Its  power  of  redeeminft,  contracted  debts 
double  the  amount  of  its  deposits,  declared  and  paid  lar^^  dividends  to 
the  Htocklioldcrs,  while  refusing  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie  as  required 
by  its  cliarter.  and  Anally  embezzled  0250,000  placed  in  the  bank  as  a  spe- 
cial deposit  by  an  agent  of  the  Dnited  States.  The**,  and  other  acts 
caused  tlie  liCgislature,  in  1821,  to  order  a  suit  brought  to  annul  the 
clmrtcr.  The  l>ank  fought  the  caae  through  the  Supreme  Court,  hut 
that  court  finally  adjudged  the  hank  guilty  of  all  tlie  charges  made 
a^aini't  it,  and  annulled  the  charter.  The  branch  at  Madison  paid 
all  itH  obligations,  and  continued  to  operate  as  a  separate  institution, 
but  depositors  and  bill  holdere  of  the  parent  bank,  and  of  the  other 
branches  never  received  anything,  there  being but4i34  in  the  vault  nhen 
the  court  closed  its  doors.  The  bank,  while  in  existence,  itwued  notes 
at)  tow  as  six  and  a  quarter  oenta  Its  notes  for  the  purpose  of  change 
were  for  cix  and  a  quarter,  twelve  and  a  half  (see  specimen  printed 
abovv)  and  twenty-five  cents.  The  collapse  of  the  bank  ended  banking 
business  in  the  State,  so  far  as  banks  of  issue  were  ooneemed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  at  Madison,  which 
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dM*  rnh«d  Scattf  foredado^ted  ilie  euir  €d  of  that  gmt  UHCitatioiL 
Tike  StMLt  Bank  of  f  iwtiana  wmt  there^ove  duMrtered.  vhieh  piwcd  to 
be  OB0t  €4  the  great  banks  of  the  oomtrr.  It  was  fo  hav«  a  eaiatal  of 
tLVMfSJfJf},  of  wtueli  the  Slate  w  to  take  ooe-balf.  Graat  indnee- 
mentf  wert  offgied  to  indiiidnals  to  fabaeribe  the  other  half,  the  State 
Kj^kno^  to  kmn  aD  mbMriben  to  the  slock  fSLSS  on  each  ihaie  lob- 
scribed  for.  the  shares  bemg  for  fSQ.  Eren  with  this  extraovdiiiarj  in- 
daeemeiit.  the  Stale  had  to  be  eanrassed  firam  one  end  to  the  other  to 
seenre  the  neceasary  fnbaeriben  to  the  stodc  The  lai^est  indirkhisJ 
sabsmptkn  was  $5,000.  The  State  was  divided  into  ten  districts  for 
branebtf.  and  proTision  was  made  in  the  diarter  for  three  more,  wbiefa 
was  afterward  increased  ontfl  the  number  of  brandies  reached  sef • 
enteen,  the  State  taking  stock  in  the  new  brandies  until  ita  hnMmg* 
amoanted  to  about  fl.  500. 000.  The  parent  bank  was  supervisory  in 
its  nature,  its  banking  powers  being  exereieed  through  the  branc^ieew 
It  bad  absolute  power  over  the  tranches,  and  oould  limit  their  busi- 
ness or  clofse  them  entirely  if  it  was  considered  that  they  were  <^>erating 
so  as  to  eudanger  the  other  branches.  Eadi  branch  was  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  other  branchea. 

Mbthods  of  Orgaxization  axd  Manaqbmsht  of  thb  Bajol 

The  bank  was  authorized  to  receive  deposits,  buy  and  seU  gold,  sil- 
ver, bullion,  and  foreign  coins;  discount  commercial  paper  and  issue 
billM  i>ayable  to  bearer.  The  bank  was  not  at  any  time  to  suspend 
Kpe<rie  payment,  on  a  forfeiture  of  twelve  and  one-half  per  ooit.  interest 
(jn  all  billH  refused  to  be  redeemed  in  coin.  The  branches  were  to  be 
mutually  renponsible  for  the  redemption  of  all  the  bills  issued,  but  each 
bnincli  waH  to  hold  its  own  profits.  No  notes  were  to  be  issued  of  a  lesi 
denomination  than  five  dollars,  and  the  State  reserved  the  right  to  raise 
this  limit  to  ten  dollars,  nor  was  the  bank  permitted  to  receive  and 
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place  in  circulation  bills  of  other  banks  of  a  smaller  denomination. 
The  State  reserved  the  right  to  elect  the  President  and  foor  of  the 
seven  directors  of  the  parent  bank,  and  one-half  of  the  directors  of  the 
branches,  the  individual  stockholders  electing  the  other  directors.  On 
all  applications  for  loans  of  (500  and  upward  it  was  required  that  at 
least  five  of  the  seven  directors  should  concur  before  the  loan  was  made. 
No  loan  to  exceed  (5,000  was  to  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
parent  bank. 

Indiana  was  then  an  agricoltaral  State,  and  the  great  object  of  the 
bank  was  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  State,  hence  a  rule  was  adopted  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  a  loan  to  exceed  (300  be  made  to  a  merchant,  or  (500  to  a  manu- 
facturer. Great  care  was  exercised  in  making  loans,  even  of  the  smallest 
amount,  and  diligent  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  standing  of  a  proposed 
borrower,  not  so  much  as  to  his  wealth,  as  to  his  sobriety,  integrity  and 
industry.  It  has  been  claimed  as  a  result  of  this  carefulness,  that  the 
bank  in  twenty-five  years  of  doing  business,  and  loaning  many  millions, 
did  not  lose  (50,000  from  bad  debts.  The  bank  was  a  complete  monop- 
oly. During  its  existence  no  other  bank  of  issue  could  operate  in  the 
State.  Its  capital  had  to  be  specie,  and  was  gradually  increased  until 
in  1841  it  amounted  to  (2,500,000,  but  in  1843  the  State  reduced  iU 
holdings  by  withdrawing  about  (500,000. 

Action  of  thk  Bank  in  thk  Panic  of  1837. 

The  bank  was  opened  for  business  on  November  20,  1834,  and  its 
profits  for  the  first  five  months  were  about  two  and  one-half  per  cent. 
It  had  hardly  got  under  way  when  the  financial  panic  of  1837  struck 
the  country.  The  bank  had  been  one  of  those  designated  to  receive 
the  United  States  deposits  removed  from  the  United  States  Bank  by 
order  of  President  Jackson,  and  was  holding  about  half  a  million  of 
those  deposits.  Suddenly  the  deposits  were  recalled.  The  original 
scattering  of  the  money  had  induced  in  the  West  an  era  of  wild  specu- 
lation, and  the  banks  had  freely  loaned  all  they  could  command,  and 
when  the  order  came  to  return  the  Government  deposits,  and  to  return 
theiu  in  specie,  it  caused  consternation.  When  the  crash  of  1837  came 
the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  held  (1,500,000,  which  it  paid  in  the  usual 
course  of  business.  The  first  installment  of  this  deposit  ((80,000  in 
gold)  was  conveyed  in  a  stage-coach  to  Washington  by  J.  F.  D.  Lanier. 
When  this  money  was  deUvered,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Levi 
Woodbury)  said  to  Mr.  Lanier  that  his  bank  was  the  only  one  in  the 
country  holding  Government  deposits  that  had  offered  to  pay  any  spe- 
cie at  all.* 

The  first  effect  of  the  panic  was  to  cause  the  banks  to  reduce  their 
loans,  and  this  caused  much  hardship  especially  in  a  newly  settled  State. 
In  May  of  1837  the  New  York  banks  sui^pended  specie  payments,  and  the 
•  *'  National  and  State  Banks;'*  ** Sound  Currency,"  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  4. 


n^  RE^nxT 


Vjo^  bos  ffi  1^4^  sb  arrigiliTf  ww3k  tte  orden  of  tbe  l<ngtri«fnre 


.  icood  ki^bertfam  Ad  ike  State  Bsnk  of 
Iw^namsk  dnnnr  the  paDie.  In  aD  the  Wocasi  and  Soatfaem  Scales  its 
notes  erwnnarTwied  a  preminia.  and  m  the  Eait  were  taken  at  a  Terr 
flman  diMrjoDt.*  This  high  •»*~^^»*r  was  afl  the  mne  remarkable  from 
the  iaet  that  when  the  bank  was  orcamaed  it  was  br  men  miiised  to 
hankiny  bfifinw  Pricr  to  that  tone  IiMfiana  had  nerer  had  a  great 
Itnanrial  in§tinitkai :  she  was  tar  awaj  frank  the  center  of  ftnanrial  con- 
trol, and  her  citizens  had  had  no  cxpeiience  in  the  management  of  such 
Instouiions.  The  **  specie  cimilar'*  of  President  Jackson  added  to  the 
fhianrial  distress  in  Indiana.  The  breaking  down  of  her  great  syston 
of  internal  improTements  was  the  last  in  this  diapter  of  misfortune,  bat 
the  bank  maintained  its  credit  throogh  alL  and  preserred  the  people 
from  final  and  irretrierable  bankmptey.  Rs  loatfu  were  madt  in  tmaU 
amaunU,  and  icatUred  over  the  entire  StaU^  thus  affording  the  greatest 
possible  measure  of  rdieL  The  bank  gen^aDj  carried  an  ami^  specie 
reserve,  never  falling  below  twenty  per  cent,  ci  its  immediate  liabilities 
and  nsoally  being  maeh  greater.  Prior  to  the  California  gold  discov- 
eries  in  1S48.  this  reserve  was  ehieflv  in  sflver. 

The  first  President  of  the  bank  was  Samuel  Verrill,  who  had  been 
Treasurer  of  State  for  twelve  years.  When  the  bank  was  organized 
there  was  no  thoa^t  of  peptics  in  connection  with  it,  but  politics  soon 
began  to  show  itseH  Merrill  was  a  Whig,  and  in  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  1843-44,  the  Democrats  having  a  mi^<xity,  succeeded 
after  a  large  number  of  baUots,  in  ousting  him  and  electing  Judge  James 
Morrison.  For  the  good  name  of  the  bank,  and  its  future  success,  it 
was  well  that  the  choice  fell  on  Judge  Morrison,  as  he  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  probity.  In  1853  Morrison  in  turn  gave  way  to  Ebeneier 
Dumont,  at  another  revolution  of  the  political  wheeL 

At  the  organization  of  the  bank  the  directors  adopted  a  uniform 
style  for  the  buildings,  so  that  the  parent  and  all  the  branches  had 
buildings  of  similar  architecture.  They  were  two  steles  high,  the  lower 
story  being  used  as  a  sort  of  basement.  In  front  was  a  portico,  the 
roof  \xnng  supported  by  corinthian  columns.  Some  of  those  baOdings 
are  still  in  existence,  and  are  used  for  banking  purposes. 

*  I)<>|>oi<itA  that  were  made  speciallj  payable  In  ooin  were  to  paid  durlnfr  suspen- 
iiion  and  H|)o<;i(>  was  aliK)  paid  out  for  change. 

t  In  IKW  Nilcfl'  Kegifltcr ''  g&vo  Indiana  notoa  at  five  to  six  per  oent.  diaooont  io 
N«'w  Vork. 
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State  Bank  qf  Indiana. 


RB80CRCK8. 

Loans  and  dlsoonnto.. 

Bills  of  exchange 

Real  estate,  etc 

Dae  from  other  banks 
Notes  of  other  banks. 

Other  securities 

Specie 

LIABIUTIKS. 

Capital  stock 

Surplus 

Public  deposits 

Individual  deposits. . . 

Due  other  banks 

Circulation 


1855. 

1840. 

1845. 

1850, 

*1855. 

$1,434,790 

$2*912,619 

$1,830,181 

$1,709,985 

$1,024,648 

876,175 

704,628 

1.197.436 

2.414.961 

3.664.182 

19.610 

204.805 

848.169 

364.233 

177.826 

769.660 

886.606 

688,699 

698.014 

929.426 

672,073 

196,724 

84.188 

866,686 

292.786 

1,092,963 

663,183 

224.842 

238.208 

797,811 

1,022,963 

1.079,368 

1.197.880 

1,228.199 

•1,199,778 

$2,690,000 

$2,878,894 

$2,082,960 

$2,160,107 

170.000 

276,839 

376,289 

750.678 

1,228,801 

1.124.007 

79,227 

379,643 

309.248 

869.266 

666,432 

699,177 

23.416 

164.423 

46,666 

112.176 

120.666 

1,684.020 

2.886.902 

8.667.496 

3.648.267 

3.397.261 

*  After  1866  the  bank  b^an  to  wind  up  its  affkirs.  as  the  Legislature  had  refused  to 
renew  Its  charter. 

Opposition  to  thb  Bank. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  the  bank,  and  the  immense 
profits  which  accrued  to  the  State  on  its  stock,  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
the  institution  grew  up.  The  State  was  Democratic  in  politics  and  the 
Democrats  were  followers  of  Jackson.  His  hostility  to  the  United  States 
Bank  created  a  similar  hostility  to  that  of  Indiana,  but  it  was  not  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  anything  until  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1850  met.  It  then  developed  strength  enough  to  get  a  clause  in  that 
instrument  denying  the  State  the  right  to  own  any  bank  stock.  To 
show  the  immense  profits  of  the  bank,  the  following  table  of  dividends 
paid  is  given.  These  dividends  were  the  average  of  all  the  branches, 
some  of  them  being  much  more  profitable  than  others : 


Ykars. 

1835 

DMdtnd*, 
8. 

1836 

0.86 

1837 

8. 

1838 

9.68 

1830 

1840 

1841 

9.88 

1842 

7. 

1843 

4.71 

1844 

6  80 

1845 

7.00 

Ybarb. 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1840 

18S0 

1851 

18fle 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1866 


IXvidendf. 


8.84 
9.58 
0.80 

10. 
9.85 
0.85 
9.58 

U. 

15.n 

18.41 
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Dmingr  its  niwlninr  tbe  bank  was  the  depoeitory  of  the  United 
States' cAeen  of  Indiana,  as  iieQ  as  of  the  funds  of  the  State,  and  OJBoally 
had  on  deposit  laige  amounts  from  these  souroes.  When  the  affairs  of 
tbe  bank  v>ere  finaUr  wound  up,  tbe  profit  of  the  State  on  its  ocxinectioa 
tberewith  amoimted  to  fa«500,000. 

GB^nsRAL  BASKive  Law  Adoftbd. 

The  eonstitntion  c^  1850  dianged  very  materially  the  banking  elanse 
in  the  old  one.  That  daase  was  simple  and  direct,  while  the  new  was 
complex,  and  its  inmiediate  results  were  great  disaster  and  disgraoe  to 
the  State,  From  a  Im^w^w^  system  that  was  a  model,  it  opened  wide 
tbe  door  for  a  system  that  was  Ticious  in  every  part.  It  gave  the  Leg- 
islature the  authority  to  enact  a  gmeral  banking  law,  permitting  banks 
to  be  estaWshed  upon  filing  with  the  Auditor  of  State  the  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  debt^  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  of  any  of  the 
States.  These  bonds  were  to  be  held  as  collateral  security  for  the  notes 
to  be  issued.  It  also  authorized  the  Legislature  to  charter  a  bank  with 
braneheek  without  such  security.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
2.  disasters  that  w^l-ni^  engulfed  the  peofde  in  ruin. 

Under  this  constitution  tbe  Legislature  in  1853  enacted  a  general 
banking  law.  This  law  provided  that  on  filing  with  the  Auditor  of 
State  the  bonds  of  the  Government  or  of  any  State,  the  perscms  so 
filing  could  establish  a  bank  of  discount  and  deposit,  and  also  issue 
bills  to  the  amount  of  (100  for  every  tllO  face  value  of  the  bonds  so 
filed.  In  tbe  meantime  the  charter  for  the  State  Bank  was  drawing  to 
a  dose,  although  it  had  several  years  yet  to  run.  As  early  as  1854  the 
politicians  actively  began  the  work  of  preventing  a  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter. Those  interested  in  the  bank  tried  to  stem  the  current,  but  it  was 
too  strong  for  them,  and  they  began  to  look  toward  going  out  of  busi- 
ness on  the  expiration  of  their  charter.  The  €K>vemor  of  the  State, 
Joseph  A.  Wright,  was  vehement  in  bis  opposition  to  banks  of  all  kinds, 
and  had  vainly  interposed  his  veto  to  the  general  banking  law  of  1853. 
He  was  also  opposed  to  a  renewal  of  the  charter  and  Jomed  forces  with 
those  who  were  endeavoring  to  prevent  it. 

Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana  Chartkrbd. 

When  it  developed  that  the  charter  would  not  be  renewed  then  the 
real  schemes  of  the  politicians  who  were  opposing  it  came  to  light 
They  went  before  the  Legislature  and  asked  for  a  charter  for  a  bank  to 
be  known  as  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Governor  Wright  op- 
posed this  measure  just  as  strenuously  as  he  bad  done  the  others,  but 
the  bill  granting  the  charter  was  passed  in  1855.  The  Governor  promptly 
vetoed  it.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  it  was  passed  over  his 
veto.  On  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  Governor,  who  was  present  in 
the  Senate  chamber,  took  the  platform  and  made  a  most  violent  speech^ 
charging  that  the  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  most  shameful  oormp- 
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tion.  This  speech  caused  the  greatest  sensation  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  bank  charter  was  one  of  the  issues  in  the  next  campaign.  The 
Governor  appealed  to  the  courts  to  prevent  the  organization  of  the 
bank,  but  the  bank  was  sustained. 

When  the  Legislature  met  in  1857  the  €K>vemor  renewed  his  attacks 
on  the  charter,  using  in  his  message  the  following  language : 

"  The  means  and  appliances  brought  to  bear  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  char- 
ter would,  if  exposed  to  the  public  gase,  exhibit  the  nakedest  page  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption that  ever  disgraced  the  Legislature  of  any  State.  While  men  of  pure  and 
honorable  sentiment  were  led  into  its  supi>ort  in  the  belief  that  the  approaching  close 
of  the  existing  bank  required  them  thus  early  to  provide  a  successor,  others  sup- 
ported it  upon  the  promise  of  stock,  equivalents  in  money,  or  pledges  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  branches.  To  make  up  the  constitutional  vote  in  its  favor  the  names  of 
members  were  recorded  on  its  passage  who  were  at  the  moment  absent,  and  many 
miles  distant  from  the  capital.'^ 

The  Legislature  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  charges  contained 
in  the  message,  and  a  voluminous  mass  of  testimony  was  taken.  A 
majority  of  the  committee  reported  that  many  dishonorable  things  had 
been  resorted  to  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old  bank, 
and  to  secure  that  of  the  new,  and  recommended  that  the  charter  be 
revoked.  The  speculators,  however,  were  strong  enough  to  prevent 
this,  and  the  organization  of  the  new  bank  went  on. 

The  charter  provided  for  a  parent  bank  with  twenty  branches,  and 
places  were  fixed  for  the  opening  of  books  for  the  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock,  and  persons  named  to  take  such  subscriptions.  The 
books  were  opened  and  the  stock  subscribed  immediately.  In  no  place 
were  the  books  kept  open  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  In  every  case 
tlie  person  authorized  to  take  the  subscriptions  had  a  list  in  his  hands, 
and  transcribed  the  names  in  the  books,  and  then  they  were  closed. 

The  stock  was  nearly  all  taken  by  men  unused  to  banking,  and  who 
were  without  adequate  means  to  carry  on  a  successful  banking  institu- 
tion. The  subscriptions  were  made  for  speculation,  but  proved  to  be  a 
''white  elephant."  Finally,  negotiations  were  opened  for  a  purchase 
of  the  branches  of  the  old  bank,  and  this  was  accomplished  on  the  agree- 
ment that  Hugh  McCulloch,  President  of  the  branch  at  Fort  Wayne, 
should  become  President  of  the  parent  bank.  This  brought  into  the 
new  concern  most  of  those  who  had  grown  up  with  the  old  bank,  and 
with  their  experience  and  the  great  financial  ability  of  President  McCul- 
loch the  bank  entered  upon  a  career  of  high  honor,  and  proved  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  State  Bank.  The  charter  was  similar  in  its  provisions 
to  that  of  the  old  bank,  the  most  important  change  being  that  the 
State  no  longer  had  the  right  to  name  any  of  the  directors  nor  the 
President. 

SuccBssFUL  Resistance  of  the  Panic  of  1859. 

The  bank  began  business  in  1S57  with  twenty  branches.  Like  ita 
predecessor  it  fell  on  evil  times  soon  after  its  organization.     The  panic 
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ai  1837  eame  two  years  after  the  organizadon  of  the  State  Bank^  and 
in  1859,  before  the  Bank  of  the  State  had  been  in  operation  quite  two 
years,  a  great  flnanfjial  panic  swept  over  the  country,  pre<dpitated  by  the 
faflnre  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trost  Ckmipany.  Every  bank 
in  the  East,  except  the  Chemical  Bank,  of  New  York,  saspended  spede 
payment,  and  all  in  the  West  except  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  TiMiiufi^ 
and  the  Bank  of  Kentacky.  The  Indiana  bank  weathered  the  storm 
and  redeemed  aU  its  oWgations  in  gold  as  fast  as  they  were  presented 
Many  of  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Kentacky  were  at  remote  points 
from  the  railroads,  and  could  not  be  easQy  reached  by  the  brewers  and 
other  bill  holders,  but  those  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana  were 
within  easy  reach  and  holders  roshed  for  the  specie,  but  all  demands 
were  promptly  met. 

Bank  qf  the  State  qf  Indiana, 


13SS. 


1859. 


RISOUKCKS.  I 

UmuB  and  exchange '  $5, 154.548     $6,213,659     S7.790.816     $3357.428 


Bc«Iwtate«  etc 

Dae  from  other  banks. 

Other  aecoritleA 

*BIU«  of  other  banks. . 
Specie 


LiABiuncs. 

Oapltal  stock 

Surplos 

Dae  other  banks 

DeposlU 

Circulation 


257.035 
962.731 

338.189 
1.685,894 


316^930 
716.631 

264.964 
1.411.500 


263.949 

1,162,119  i 
I 

217,429 
1.917.868 


241.210 
1,342,104 

407,218 
1.233,122 
3,472,360 


$4,118,668 

169,316 

763.209 

930.839 

1.268»601 

1^17.967 


$2,486,259     $2,988,431     $3,323,860     $3,364,200     $2,776,000 


348.382 

146.750 

986.468 

4.502.348 


553.259 

81.663 

834.188 

4.303.286 


738.905 

45.991 

1.186.870 

5.763.610 


1.006,862 

200.000 

2.033,796 

4.975,332 


1.346,668 

91,841 

2.756.6BS 

1.501.866 


*  Inclndes  UnltiMl  States  notes. 

t  Before  the  reports  of  1864  were  made  most  of  the  branches  had  been  eoiiTcctad 
National  banks,  and  others  were  preparinfr  for  the  conreraioo.      All  bat  tbrea 
National  banks. 


ints 


Every  private  bank  in  the  State,  except  two  at  Indiani^mlis  and  one 
at  Fort  Wayne,  went  down  in  the  panic.  Gold  was  at  a  premium  and 
New  York  exchange  in  great  demand.  The  Bank  of  the  State  sold  ex- 
change on  New  York,  often  getting  |125  premium  on  a  draft  for  $1,000. 
Thus,  in  two  great  financial  storms  which  wrecked  most  of  the  finan- 
cial institutions  of  the  country,  Indiana  banks  maintained  their  finan- 
cial standing.  The  Bank  of  the  State  fell  heir  to  the  business  mlesaiid 
methods  of  the  old  State  Bank.  The  State,  however,  was  growing  in 
the  importance  of  its  manufacturing  and  mercantUe  intoests,  and  the 
new  bank  became  more  liberal  in  loaning  to  those  industries,  bmt  it  kepi 
as  the  main  ofject  qf  its  fostering  care  the  mof>ement  i^eropg. 
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The  charter  required  regular  reports  to  the  Auditor  of  State,  showing 
the  condition  of  each  hranch,  and  the  parent  bank  had  the  same  supervis- 
ory authority  over  the  branches  that  had  been  exercised  by  its  predecessor. 
When  the  question  of  organizing  a  National  banking  system  was  under 
discussion  the  Indiana  Bank  opposed  the  movement,  claiming  that  it 
was  able  to  carry  on  its  business  and  meet  all  demands.  It  did  continue 
to  do  business  until  all  of  the  branches  but  three  were  re-organized  into 
National  banks.  Two  of  the  three  remaining  changed  into  private 
banks  and  are  still  maintained  as  such,  ranking  high  in  credit.  The 
other  liquidated  and  resigned  its  charter. 

A  Different  Kind  of  BANKme. 

Now  we  must  turn  to  a  darker  page  in  the  financial  history  of  In- 
diana. During  the  interval  between  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Vin- 
cennes  in  1821,  and  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  in  1834,  the  State  waa 
practically  without  banks,  except  private  institutions  for  deposit  and 
the  Farmers  and  Mechanics*  Bank,  of  Madison.  Two  or  three  com- 
panies had  been  chartered  to  do  an  insurance  business  and  under  a 
strained  construction  of  a  clause  in  their  charters  they  conducted  a 
quasi  banking  business,  issuing  bills  of  small  denominations  payable  to 
bearer.  The  standing  of  the  companies  was  good  and  their  bills  circu- 
lated freely,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  all  were  redeemed.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  on  the  internal  improvement  system,  merchants, 
millers,  plank-road  companies,  and  even  colleges,  issued  bills.  Those 
issued  by  the  plank-road  companies  and  colleges  were  eventually  re- 
deemed, but  most  of  the  others  proved  worthless.  The  State  also  went 
into  the  business  of  issuing  bills,  and  put  out  a  million  or  so  of  treasury 
notes,  in  denominations  of  five,  ten  and  twenty  dollars.  The  notes  were 
made  receivable  for  taxes,  and  bore  interest.  They  depreciated  very 
rapidly,  finally  selling  as  low  as  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  before 
they  were  all  finally  redeemed  they  appreciated  until  they  were  worth  two 
for  one.  These  notes  were  generally  called  **  red  dog,"  whUe  those  for 
smaller  sums,  issued  by  plank-road  companies  and  others  were  designated 
•  as  **blue  pup." 

The  greatest  blow,  however,  to  Indiana^s  credit  and  the  darkest 
page  in  her  financial  history  was  inaugurated  under  the  general  bank- 
ing law  of  1853.  This  bill,  like  that  for  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  State,  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Wright,  but  was  passed  over 
his  veto.  It  was  loosely  drawn,  and  opened  wide  the  door  for  fraud. 
It  was  speedily  taken  advantage  of  by  daring  speculators,  and  banks 
sprung  up  Uke  mushrooms  everywhere.  Not  all  those  who  estab- 
lished banks  under  this  law  were  corrupt  or  dishonest,  and  some  of 
the  banks  redeemed  all  their  obligations  in  full,  but  a  great  minority  of 
the  banks  were  established  without  any  reliable  security  for  the  biU 
holder,  and  none  at  all  for  the  depositor,  while  others  never  opened  any 
banking  house.    In  one  instance  a  farmer  was  President  and  kept  the 
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fundfl  of  the  bank  in  a  potato  barrel  in  his  cellar.     In  mm^ti^^u^  the 
Cashier,  a  blacksmith,  had  a  box  under  his  anvO  for  a  vaalt. 

HAiiCYON  Days  of  Wildcat  BAarKnre. 

The  organizers  of  a  bank  were  required  to  deposit  with  the  Auditor 
of  State  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  or  of  some  State.  At  that  time 
the  bonds  of  several  of  the  States,  especially  those  in  the  South,  w«« 
at  a  discount.  A  few  men  would  get  together,  purchase  the  bonds  of 
some  State  at  a  discount,  file  them  with  the  Auditor,  and  receiTe 
authority  to  establish  a  bank.  With  that  authority  they  oould  enter 
upon  the  manufacture  of  pax)er  money  by  the  whcdesale.  They  were 
permitted  to  have  the  custody  of  the  plates  and  dies  from  which  their 
bills  were  printed,  and  notwithstanding  the  law  required  that  the  biDs 
should  be  countersigned  by  the  Auditor,  there  were  practically  no 
guards  to  prevent  them  from  issuing  bills  ad  libitum,  and  in  many  cases 
bills  were  issued  to  an  amount  two  or  three  times  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  bonds  deposited  ;  then  bank,  officers  and  directors  would  disap- 
pear, leaving  the  bill  holders  to  mourn.  A  thousand  €)r  two  dollars  in 
cash  was  all  that  was  required  to  start  a  bank.  This  was  needed  to 
pay  for  engraving  the  plates  and  printing  the  bills.  An  embryo  banker 
'  would  go  to  New  York  with  a  thousand  dollars,  order  an  engraver  to 
make  the  plates  and  print  $50,000  in  bills.  He  would  next  visit  a 
broker  and  negotiate  for  $50,000  of  the  bonds  of  some  State,  get  them 
at  a  discount,  and  instruct  the  broker  to  send  them  to  IndianapoUs  in 
care  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  the  price  to  be  paid  on  their  delivery  at 
Indianapolis.  He  would  then  go  to  Indianapolis  with  his  $50,000  of 
new  bills,  get  the  Auditor  to  countersign  them,  and  pay  for  the  bonds 
¥rith  the  bills  and  have  a  surplus  left.  Thus  a  new  bank  u>oiUd  be  eg- 
tabliahedj  without  banking-house^  furniture  or  anything  else.  Thus 
one  man  with  $10,000  bought  bonds  and  established  banks  until  he  had 
a  circulation  of  $600,000  of  paper,  and  was  drawing  interest  on  more 
than  that  amount  of  bonds.  When  the  crash  finaUy  came  the  bills 
were  bought  up  at  a  large  discount,  presented  to  the  Auditor  and  th« 
securities  redeemed,  the  banker  retiring  from  business  with  a  large  for-, 
tune.  The  law  required  that  all  banks  established  under  it  should  re- 
ceive the  bills  of  all  the  other  banks,  in  discharge  of  debts,  but  it  was 
practically  a  nullity. 

Such  a  Hood  of  paper  money,  with  no  substantial  backing  could  not 
help  proving  disastrous.  The  bills  rapidly  depreciated,  and  not«*s  taken 
one  afternoon  at  eighty  cents  might  be  quoted  the  next  morning  at 
sixty-five,  or  even  lower;  thus  all  values  and  all  business  were  deranged. 
Several  times  the  honest  bankers  made  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  dis- 
honesty, but  their  efforts  were  all  in  vain.  Every  merchant  and  busi- 
ness man  had  to  provide  himself  with  a  periodical  kno¥m  as  the  ^'  Bank- 
Note  Reporter, "  that  he  might  keep  informed  as  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
bills.    The  banks  were  authorized  to  issue  notes  of  various  dftnnminifctiotia 
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from  one  dollar  to  five  hundred  dollars,  but  could  not  issue  bills  for 
less  than  ^,  to  an  amount  greater  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  issue. 
As  a  rule  almost  the  entire  issue  would  be  confined  to  bills  for  five  dol- 
lars or  less.  Such  was  the  fiood  of  small  bills  that  all  coin  was  driven 
out  and  the  Legislature  undertook  to  remedy  the  matter  by  limiting 
the  issue  of  small  bills  to  one-twentieth  of  the  total  issue,  which  was 
afterwards  again  raised  to  one-sixth.  The  banks  were  required  to 
redeem  their  notes  in  specie.  On  failure  to  do  so  the  State  Auditor 
could  serve  notice  and  then  redeem  from  the  bonds  on  file  with  him. 

Rapid  Increase  in  NuifBSR  of  Banks  and  Circulation. 

Within  two  years  nearly  one  hundred  banks  were  started  with  a 
total  circulation  of  more  than  nine  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Fifty-six 
of  them  collapsed  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  their  existence, 
representing  a  circulation  of  nearly  three  millions.  In  1S55  the  Legis- 
lature undertook  to  remedy  the  matter  by  amending  the  law  limiting 
the  circulation  to  six  million  dollars,  and  requiring  that  all  stockholders 
should  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State,  and  also  that  the  deposit  of 
securities  should  be  ten  per  cent,  in  market  value  in  excess  of  the  issue. 
All  banks  failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  law  were  required 
to  go  out  of  business.  This  cut  off  a  number  more  of  them,  and  the 
number  grew  less  each  year.  The  financial  panic  of  1857  drove  more 
of  the  banks  to  the  wall,  and  those  remaining  finally  redeemed  all  their 
notes.  The  securities  of  the  broken  banks  were  disposed  of  and  their 
bills  redeemed  by  the  Auditor,  most  of  them  at  a  discount. 

Free  Banks  in  Indiana. 


RK8OURCB0. 

Loans  and  exchange. 


RealeHtate,  etc. 


Due  from  other  banka. 
nilU  of  otlier  banks 


Sjn-ci«». 


LiABiLrriBs. 

Capital 

SnrpluM 

Duo  other  UankH 

DepoMlts 

Circulation 

Bondfl  to  secure  circulation. 


$1,306,466 

62.750 

1,879,745 

638.121 

807.396 

$6,148,837 

678,329 
1.613,610 
6,219.100 
6.131,827 


$1,841,369     $1,082,767 
80,373  60,209 


427,877 
340.112 
318.918 


194,211 
130.716 
201,872 


$2,128,867     $1,523,328 


44.030 

123,436 

1.863.294 

1,310,906 

1.415.670 


71.379 

27.882 

733,136 

1,043,697 

1.448,170  i 


$1,239,498 

69.883 

166.912 

106,198 

171.840 


*18et. 


$1,010,219 

80.168 

189,872 

153.240 

t467.166 


$1,287,640     $1,144,686 


62.193 

25,079 

841.066 

1.210.262 

1.328.606 


100.012 

43.631 

1,087.918 

1,161.266 

1.288.375 


*  In  1863  the  banks  began  toorgaulxe  under  the  National  law. 
t  Includes  United  States  notes. 
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Up  to  die  present 


if 'TUBT 


U> 


totlie 


about 


3R7E. 


r*,v*' 


4SMST       ljClS.< 


f1.W^.W0     •XJOS.IM       •1.41A.500 


I>«e«C^r  u.rkj» 


XlBSS.;a»      X6&U140  !    MTS^eSO       «»689,717       11.987.063 


I  roiii  the  eariieet  times  there  haTe  been  hidividoal  or  partnership 
banks  that  hare  not  been  under  legifllatiTe  oontroL  As  early  as  1815 
the  Territorial  Legislature  was  called  upon  to  enact  a  law,  {WOTidlng 
that  any  person  doing  bosiness  as  a  bank  of  deposit,  should  promptly 
pay  all  demands  made  upon  it,  in  coin  or  in  the  biUs  of  a  chartered  bank 
It  wa«  provided  that  on  failnre  to  do  so  eomplahit  could  be  made  to  the 
Auditor  of  State,  and  if  the  bank  still  failed  after  five  days*  notice  he 
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ooiild  wind  it  up.  The  panic  of  1857  closed  all  the  private  banks  in  the 
State  bat  two  in  Indianaix>liB  and  one  at  Fort  Wayne.  In  1872  a  law 
was  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  private  banks,  and  since  then  the 
system  has  rapidly  grown.  There  most  be  at  least  five  stockholders  and 
a  capital  of  not  less  than  925,000  paid  up.  Reports  of  their  condition 
must  be  made  to  the  Auditor  twice  a  year,  and  he  may  personally  or  by 
an  appointee  make  an  examination  as  often  as  he  deems  desirable,  and 
may  take  possession  on  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Cashier  are  required  to  file  a  bond  with  the  Auditor. 

Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Companibs  Authorizsd. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  Indiana  has  practically  had  no  Sav- 
ings banks.  As  early  as  1830  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  sach  institutions,  and  some  attempts  were  made  in  that 
direction.  The  same  law  provided  for  the  organization  of  boilding, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  they  took  the  place  of  Savings  banks. 
In  1869  a  carefully  prepared  and  digested  law  for  the  establishment  of 
Savings  banks  was  enacted,  and  a  few  banks  have  been  operating  under 
it.  In  1893  trust  companies  were  authorized,  and  several  have  been  or- 
ganized containing  a  savings  department. 

SAviNes  Banks. 

Prior  to  1869  there  was  no  State  supervision  of  Savings  banks.  In 
that  year  a  law  was  enacted  requiring  the  Auditor  of  State  to  make  an 
examination  of  such  banks  at  least  once  in  every  two  years.  The  first 
examination  and  rei)ort  was  made  in  1872.  There  were  then  nine  such 
banks  in  the  State.  In  1898  there  were  but  five.  From  1877  to  1898 
their  gain  in  deposits  has  been  as  shown  below : 


RK80UBCS8. 

Loans 

Real  estate,  etc 

Bonds  on  hand 

Cash 


LIABILITIKS. 


Dei>oslts 
Surplus.. 


$1,288,568 

96^687 

86366 

906366 

$1,447,168 
44.519 


$1,446,899 

80,996 

916^798 

161,168 

$1,753,356 
120.698 


1887, 

1899. 

$2,189,886 

$9,983,970 

90.689 

166.861 

967,889 

470,644 

888,486 

089,180 

1898. 


$3,639,680 

190.561 

727,269 

1.178.184 


$2,564,478     $4,073,128     $5,048,943 

I  j 

182.569     330.800  I    495.850 


The  reports  at  the  close  of  1899  indicated  a  gain  of  about  $650,000  in 
deposits  compared  with  1898.    There  are  21, 000  depositors  in  these  banks. 

Trust  Companibs. 

In  1893  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  the  organization  of  trust  com- 
panies.   In  that  year  two  were  organized  and  began  business.     In  1898 

45 
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the  nmnber  had  increased  to  six,  with  fL910.0rO  ca{»tal  and  (260,000 
surplus  and  profits.  Deposits  were  tL  885, 099.  By  the  dose  of  1899  there 
were  fourteen  companies  reporting,  with  two  mate  organized  bot  not  yet 
doing  active  business.  Th^  deposits  amounted  to  {3,675,000,  and  total 
resooroes  exceeded  17,000,000.  Though  of  recent  origin,  these  institu- 
tions have  shown  a  considerable  growth,  their  deposits  having  grown 
from  the  figures  above  named  from  a  total  of  but  (CL47,400  in  1894. 

Disn^euisHSD  Bastkkbs  op  Isdiaka. 

The  most  distinguished  banker  of  Indiana  was  the  late  Hon.  Hugh 
McCuIloch.^  He  was  bom  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  December  7,  1808. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  that  place  and  at  Bowdoiii 
College.  His  health  failing  him  he  left  coUege  without  graduating,  and 
began  teaching  schooL  He  studied  law  and  then  sought  a  home  in  the 
West.  He  chose  Madison,  Indiana,  as  his  home,  it  then  being  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  city  in  the  State,  and  located  there  in  1833.  The 
northern  part  of  the  State  was  just  then  attracting  attention  owing  to 
the  pro«(pect8  for  the  building  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio 
River,  through  Indiana.  He  finally  concluded  to  remove  to  Fort  Wayne, 
and  there  practice  his  profession.  The  State  Bank  had  been  recently 
chartered  and  one  of  its  branches  was  to  be  located  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
with  that  institution  he  became  identified,  and  thereafter  gave  his  life 
to  banking  and  financial  pursuits. 

He  became  President  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Bank  after  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  teller  and  Cashier.  As  President  he  was  required  to 
visit  Indianapolis  frequently,  to  hold  consultations  with  the  Presidents 
of  the  other  branches,  and  this  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  the 
leading  bankers  of  the  State.  When  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  was 
about  to  expire,  its  successor,  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  pro- 
posed to  purchase  the  branches  of  the  old  bank.  They  found  the  pur- 
chase could  be  made  on  one  condition  only,  and  that  was  that  Mr. 
McCulloch  should  be  made  President  of  the  head  bank.    This  was  finallv 

• 

agreed  to,  and  under  his  management  the  new  bank  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  institutions  in  the  country.  During  the  panic  of  1857 
he  refused  to  let  any  of  the  branches  suspend  specie  payments,  and  by 
this  means  the  bills  of  the  bank  commanded  a  premium  throughout  the 
West  and  South. 

He  was  naturally  proud  of  the  great  moneyed  institution  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  and  when,  in  1862,  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  National 
Banking  Law,  he  opposed  it  strenuously,  -visiting  Washington  to  work 
af2:ain8t  it.  He  held  that  his  bank  could  meet  all  its  obligadona,  not- 
withstanding the  stringency  produced  by  the  war,  and  thought  others 
ought  to  do  the  same.  The  bill  became  a  law,  however,  and  whfle  he 
was  on  an  Eastern  trip,  the  next  year,  he  was  suddenly  surprised  at 
the   offer  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Chase,  of  the  position  of 

*8eep.9W. 
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Comptroller  of  the  Currency  under  the  new  law.  His  views  in  regard 
to  the  expediency  of  a  National  Banking  Law  had  undergone  a  marked 
change.  Not  that  he  had  lost  faith  in  his  own  bank,  but  because  he  saw 
the  necessity  that  the  people  should  be  supplied  with  some  safe,  relia- 
ble currency.  To  accept  the  offer  of  Secretary  Chase  meant  a  large 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  but  after  some  hesitation  he  concluded  to  accept 
and  give  the  Government  the  benefit  of  his  wide  experience.  His  name 
at  the  head  of  the  new  system  at  once  gave  it  strength  among  the 
moneyed  men  of  the  country.  He  served  in  the  office  until  March,  1865, 
when,  on  the  resignation  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  he  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  President  Lincoln.  He  was  re -appointed  by 
President  Johnson  and  served  throaghout  his  term.  He  then  engaged 
in  banking  in  New  York  and  London.  In  1884,  when  Mr.  Gresham  re- 
tired from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McCulloch  was 
again  called  to  that  high  position,  making  his  third  appointment  as  head 
of  the  Treasury,  and  by  as  many  different  Presidents. 

J.  F.  D.  Lanier  was  another  Indiana  banker  who  won  fame  in  finan- 
cial circles.  He  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  of  Huguenot 
stock.  His  ancestors  fled  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  One  of  his  ancestors  married  a  sister  of  John  Washington, 
the  first  of  that  family  to  come  to  America,  while  another  married  the 
sister  of  Mary  Ball,  the  mother  of  George  Washington.  Mr.  Lanier^s 
grandfather  fought  with  Gen.  Wayne  at  the  great  battle  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  Maumee,  and  his  father  commanded  Fort  Wayne  during 
the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Lanier  was  educated  at  Eaton,  O. ,  and  at  Newport, 
Ky.  In  1817  his  father  removed  to  Madison,  Ind.,  and  entered  upon  a 
businetM  career  that  proved  very  unfortunate,  and  he  died  insolvent, 
but  his  son  afterwards  paid  all  his  debts  in  full.  At  Madison,  Mr.  Lanier 
began  the  study  of  law,  finally  graduating  at  Transylvania  Law  School, 
in  Kentucky.  He  began  the  practice  at  Madison,  and  soon  became  suc- 
cessful. In  1824  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  State  House 
of  Representatives,  at  a  salary  of  93.50  per  day.  This  brought  him  the 
acquaintance  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day. 

His  law  practice  enabled  him  to  accumulate  some  money,  and  when 
the  State  Bank  was  chartered  in  1833,  he  became  the  largest  individual 
stockholder  in  the  Madison  branch,  of  which  he  was  made  President. 
In  1837,  when  the  Government  called  for  the  return  to  Washington  of 
the  Government  funds  held  by  the  various  banks,  Mr.  Lanier  was  se- 
lected as  the  agent  of  the  State  Bank  to  take  f80,000  in  gold  to  Wash- 
ington. He  went  by  steamer  to  Wheeling,  and  from  there  across  the 
mountains  alone  in  a  stage  coach  chartered  for  the  purpose.  In  1849 
he  went  to  New  York  and  associated  himself  with  Richard  H.  Winslow, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  extensively  in  railroad  building.  Out  of 
this  connection  grew  the  well-known  banking  house  of  Winslow,  Lanier 
&  Co.  They  were  the  first  to  offer  raUroad  bonds  on  the  market  at 
New  York.     Their  business  in  that  line  grew  rapidly,  and  they  frequently 
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placed  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  daily.  In  six  years  they  nego- 
tiated the  bonds  which  boilt  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  of  railroadsL 
In  1859  Mr.  Lanier  took  hold  of  the  wortL  of  re-organiring  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Fort  Wayne  road,  which  had  gone  down  in  the  panic,  and 
carried  it  through  so  saccessfolly  that  it  soon  became  one  of  the  best 
paying  roads  in  the  coontry.  In  1865  Mr.  Lanier  visited  Eorope,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  acted  on  behalf  <^  the 
Government  in  interesting  foreign  ci^italists  in  oar  boods.  He  visited 
all  the  money  centers  of  Europe,  and  so  succeflsfol  was  he  in  setting 
forth  the  resources  of  the  country  that  foreign  bankers  no  longer  re- 
fused to  invest  in  United  States  bonds.  Three  years  later  he  again 
visited  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  aid  in  an  effort  to  float 
a  five  per  cent,  loan,  and  was  again  eminently  sucoessfuL 

Mr.  Lanier  never  lost  his  interest  in  Indiana.  In  1847  the  State  was 
practically  bankrupt,  being  burdened  with  a  large  debt  for  internal  im- 
provements, and  for  several  years  had  defaulted  the  interest.  Most  of 
the  bonds  were  held  in  Europe,  and  Mr.  Lanier  was  selected  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  proceed  to  Europe  and  lay  a  proposition  f <»*  settlement  before 
the  holders  of  the  bonds.  He  was  given  bonds  and  State  sto^s  to  the 
amount  of  several  million  dollars,  all  duly  signed,  and  soch  was  his  rep- 
ntation  for  integrity  that  no  one  thought  of  asking  Uj^  even  his  personal 
bond.  In  1863,  when  the  State  Legislature  refused  to  appropriate 
money  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt,  Mr.  Lanier  and  his  partner 
promptly  furnished  the  Governor  with  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. They  had  helped  Governor  Morton  before  with  funds  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  and  advanced  large  sums  to  him  from  time  to 
time  as  long  as  the  war  lasted. 

Samuel  Merrill,  the  first  President  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  was 
a  Vermonter  by  birth.  He  came  to  Indiana  while  yet  a  yoong  man, 
locating  at  the  little  town  of  Vevay,  on  the  Ohio  River.  There  he 
studied  law  and  began  the  practice.  In  1822  he  was  deeted  Treasurer 
of  State,  by  the  Legislature.  The  ci^ital  of  the  State  was  then  at 
Cory  don,  where  he  entered  uix>n  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  olBee. 
When  Indianapolis  was  selected  as  the  future  capital  he  removed  the 
archives  of  the  State  to  that  place,  in  a  wagon,  driving  thioogh  an 
almost  unbroken  forest,  throu^  which  no  roads  had  been  made. 
He  was  twelve  days  on  the  journey.  He  was  a  careful,  methodical 
man,  and  the  old  books  of  his  office,  which  are  still  preserved,  are 
models  of  correct  bookkeeping.  He  served  as  State  Treasurer  for 
twelve  years,  and  resigned  on  being  elected  President  of  the  State 
Bank  by  the  Legislature.  The  banking  ^business  was  new  then  in 
Indiana,  but  the  known  probity  of  Mr.  Merrill  at  once  gave  the  new 
institution  a  high  standing  among  the  people.  There  were  no  rail- 
roads in  the  State  and  but  few  of  any  kind.  The  prime  object  of  the 
bank  was  to  encourage  the  agricultural  development  of  the  State.  The 
iches  were  scattered  far  apart,  but  Mr.  Merrill  made  Ikwinent  viaitB 
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to  them,  carefully  examining  into  their  condition.  He  not  only  exam- 
ined as  to  the  character  of  the  loans  made,  but  laboriously  went  over 
all  the  accounts.  Such  rigid  investigation  prevented  any  defalcations 
had  there  been  any  desire  upon  the  part  of  any  of  the  officers  to  rob  the 
bank.  Under  his  administration  the  bank  was  un usually  prosperous  not- 
withstanding it  had  to  pass  through  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1837-40. 

Politics  at  last  interfered,  and  he  was  displaced  by  the  Legislature 
to  make  room  for  one  of  the  political  faith  of  the  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature. On  leaving  the  bank  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Madiscni 
and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  which  was  then  in  process  of  construction. 
It  was  the  first  attempt  at  railroad  building  in  the  State  and  met  with 
engineering  difficulties  at  the  very  start,  but  such  was  the  energy  of 
Mr.  Merrill,  and  such  the  ability  with  which  he  managed  its  affairs,  that 
the  road  was  successfully  completed,  and  its  stock  sold  at  a  premium  of 
thirty  per  cent.  After  he  relinquished  the  management  the  stock  went 
down  until  it  was  finally  sold  at  a  song. 

He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  and  admirer  of  the  late  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  was  one  of  those  instrumental  in  getting  that  great  divine 
as  pastor  of  a  church  in  IndianajMlis.  He  was  a  man  of  great  charity, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  charitable  organizations  of  the  city  of  his 
home.  It  is  told  of  him  that  while  President  of  the  State  Bank  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  soliciting  from  everybody  old  clothing  to  give  away  to 
those  in  need.  He  had  a  room  in  the  bank  where  a  pile  of  this  clothing 
was  always  kept.  One  day  on  entering  the  bank  in  a  hurry  he  threw  a 
handsome  new  cloak  he  had  just  had  made  for  himself,  on  the  pile  of 
old  clothes.  Shortly  afterwards  a  mendicant  came  in  asking  for  help. 
Mr.  Merrill  told  him  to  go  into  the  room  and  help  himself.  When  it 
came  time  to  close  the  bank  Mr.  Merrill  went  for  his  cloak,  as  it  was  a 
very  bitter  day  in  winter,  but  found  that  the  mendicant  had  helped 
himself  to  it.  Mr.  Merrill  was  a  great  friend  of  education.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Indianapolis,  there  was  no  one  competent  to  teach  school,  and 
he  opened  a  school  which  he  taught  while  serving  as  Treasurer  of  State. 

Among  the  pioneer  bankers  of  Indiana  Calvin  Fletcher  took  and  held 
a  very  high  place  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  was  bom  in  Vermont, 
in  1798.  His  early  education  was  obtained  under  difficulties.  Up  to 
1815  it  consisted  of  about  two  months  each  year  in  the  schools  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  father's  residence.  Then  for  two  years  he  worked 
as  a  laborer  and  spent  his  earnings  in  attending  the  academies  at  Ran- 
dolph and  Royalton,  in  his  native  State.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
determined  to  seek  a  home  in  the  West.  In  two  months  he  worked  his 
way,  mostly  on  foot,  to  Urbana,  Ohio.  Arriving  there  he  was  without 
money  or  friends,  or  even  acquaintances.  He  obtained  employment  as 
a  hired  hand  on  a  farm,  for  a  short  time,  and  then  as  a  school  teacher. 
That  fall  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office  to  study  law. 

In  1821  the  Indians  had  ceded  their  lands  in  Indiana,  and  the  new 
town  of  Indianai)olis  had  been  laid  off  as  the  future  capital.     Mr. 
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Fletcher  put  his  young  wife,  and  all  his  ecuthly  possessions,  in  a  wagon 
and  started  for  the  new  capital,  through  an  almost  trackless  forest.  He 
was  fourteen  days  on  the  road,  camping  out  each  night.  He  put  out 
his  sign  as  an  attorney,  and  did  not  wait  long  for  clients.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  served  in  that  body  for  seven  years. 
When  the  State  Bank  was  chartered  he  was  api)ointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture as  one  of  the  four  men  to  organize  the  bank,  and  also  to  act  as 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioner.  This  last  i>osition  was  one  of  great 
imi)ortanoe  to  the  State,  and  of  great  resix>nsibility.  By  its  charter 
the  bank  was  required  to  pay  to  the  commissioner  the  dividends  and 
profits  due  the  State  on  its  stock  in  the  bank,  together  with  the  tax 
levied  against  the  stock  of  the  individual  holders  and  the  interest  paid 
by  the  bank  on  the  $500,000  loaned  by  the  State  to  the  stockholders. 
The  amounts  so  received  were  to  be  invested  to  provide  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  State  to  procure  the  m<Hiey  with 
which  to  establish  the  bank. 

He  held  that  position  for  seven  years,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
Presidency  of  the  Indianapolis  branch  of  the  bank,  a  place  he  continued 
to  hold  for  sixteen  years,  until  the  charter  expired.  All  this  time  he 
had  been  conducting  a  very  large  and  lucrative  law  practice,  and  had 
carefully  invested  the  proceeds,  making  him  for  those  days,  and  for  In- 
diana, a  very  wealthy  man.  On  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  branch 
bank  he  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  had  been  Cashier,  opened  a  private  bank, 
which  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  great  moneyed  institutions  of  In- 
dianapolis. Some  years  after  his  death  it  became  embarrassed  and  was 
compelled  to  close  its  doors.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  intense  in  all  he  did.  He 
was  a  hater  of  slavery,  and  was  never  too  busily  engaged  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  story  of  a  black  man  escaping  from  slavery,  and  to  such  he 
always  gave  liberal  aid.  During  the  war  he  with  other  TnHjjMii^  bank- 
ers advanced  large  s^uns  to  the  State  to  aid  in  arming  and 
troops. 

NatiancU  Banks, 

VignreB  are  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


YBABS. 


1863.. 
1868.. 
1873.. 
1878.. 
1883.. 
1888.. 
1893.. 
1898.. 


^1 

Loans 
and  dis- 
counts. 

U.  S. 
bonds. 

9 

$478 

$700 

70 

14.609 

14.056 

92 

27,147 

16.920 

94 

20.498 

14.209 

98 

28,745 

11,020 

94 

27.93H 

6.446 

116 

31.110 

6.445 

113 

34.452 

8.464 

Cash  and 
oash  items. 


CapitaL 


Surplus. 


Undi- 
vided 
pro/its. 


Out- 


cinulM- 
Hon. 


$274 
3,322 
3,300 
4.802 
6,686 
5.624 
6.726 
7,696 


$866 
12,767 
17,633 
15.035 
14.099 
11.966 
13.777 
14.167 


$2,184 
4.248 
4,116 
3,717 
8,691 
4.704 
4,696 


$6 

802 

$10,990 

1,110 

14.479; 

1.296 

11.436; 

1.619 

S»506 

1.681 

4,084 

1.867 

4,567 

1.193 

4,191 

s.oir 

1S,S40 
93,64S 
94.S66 
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State  Banks. 


YSAB8. 

No.  of 
banks. 

Loans  and 
discounts. 

$531,843 
4,581,486 
2,834,421 
3.912.796 
9.305.651 
7,675,861 

SpssU. 

Capital  stock. 

Circulation. 

l>eposits. 

1835 

10 
13 
13 
18 
59 
87 
18 
8 
13 
17 
82 
72 
96 

$751,083 
1,021.490 
1.120.013 
1.285.406 
1.894,357 
1.588.540 

$800,000 

2.595.221 

2.105.212 

2,082,910 

7.281.984 

4.343.210 

1,065,000 

948.000 

876.100 

964.800 

1,676,600 

3.586.700 

4.875,900 

$456,065 
2,985.870 
3.101.000 
3.804.260 
8.165,856 
5.390,246 

$127,286 
872.784 
820,303 
668,462 

2.289.600 

1840 

1845 

1850 

1855 

I860 

1,700,479 

1865 

1872 

1877 

1,446,249 
2,071.240 
3,485,264 
8,172,222 
9,564,127 

1.057.058 
2.210.438 

1882 

1887 

8.126,849 
7.654.964 

1892 

1897 

9.970.813 

ILLINOIS. 


The  history  of  the  early  banks  Of  Illinois  is  pretty  mach  the  same  as 
that  of  the  banks  of  all  the  western  country,  the  development  of  which 
was  contemporary  with  that  of  Illinois.  For  the  most  part  these  pio- 
neer financial  institutions  were  founded  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
dreaming  speculators  of  the  new  Territory,  who  foresaw  the  coming 
greatness  of  the  future  State,  but  whose  impractical  minds  were  not  ca- 
pable of  computing  the  amount  of  labor  and  time  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  results  they  so  confidently  expected,  and  which  really  came  in 
a  marvelously  brief  period  of  time. 

Following  the  sophistry  of  the  politicians  of  early  Illinois,  the  his- 
torical writers  of  the  State  have,  for  the  most  part,  attributed  to  the 
banks  much  of  the  distress  caused  by  the  premature  and  visionary 
schemes  which  handicapped  the  State  during  its  infancy,  but  in  this  they 
are  hardly  Just.  The  first  banks  were  bad  enough,  but  their  weaknesses 
were  the  direct  result  of  imperfect  and  often  dishonest  legislation.  Hav- 
ing by  faulty  enactments  created  unstable  institutions,  It  became  the 
fashion  of  the  early  politicians  to  meet  the  popular  cry  against  them 
with  denunciation  of  all  banks,  and  statutes  were  enacted  that  were 
hostile  to  them.  Thus  the  early  banks  came  into  disrepute,  and  to  this 
day  there  remains  something  of  the  prejudice  brought  about  by  the  po- 
litical discussions  had  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  State 
banking  law. 

Previous  to  the  War  of  1812,  there  was  no  occasion,  praotical  or 
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fmewd.  for  a  hiilring  iimiitatioo  in  TTRtktw  The  earlj  French  settle- 
mefita  were  eoomuinirstie  in  their  eharmeter.  They  were  founded  by  the 
tnhfSng  companies  and  the  misBioDaries,  and  they  trafficked  with  no  one 
bat  the  TndianH  and  the  parent  settlements  along  the  MiseisiiippL  The 
trade  was  confined  to  the  pelts  of  wild  animaK  and  by  these  were 
measured  the  Tahie  of  the  few  eomiBodities  porehased.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  settlers  froak  the  East  eommeneed  to  come  into  the  eoontry  that 
a  demand  for  money  was  created,  and  this  demand  was  based  largely 
iqMXk  the  desire  to  speeolate  opon  the  growth  of  the  new  State.  Capi- 
tal was  needed  to  carry  ont  the  pbns  that  were  already  b«ng  formed 
for  metamorphosing  the  wildemesB,  and  banks,  with  the  fatnre  pros> 
perity  oi  the  eoontry  as  their  most  prominent  asset,  weresoggested  as  a 
soorce  from  which  to  obtain  the  needed  money.  At  this  time  the  only 
currency  in  drcnbition  in  the  Territory  was  that  which  had  been  paid 
to  the  TTlinnw  Tohmteeny  bat  this  was  sufficient  to  gire  the  people  an 
extramgant  notion  of  the  utility  ot  bank  notes. 

Ths  Bask  of  Iixotoib  Estabubhkd. 


In  1813  a  bank  was  started  at  Shawneetown  and  three  years  later  it 
became  an  incorporated  bank  by  a  special  act  of  the  Territorial  Assem- 
bly. It  was  incorporated  as  **  The  Presidenft,  Directors  and  Company 
of  the  Bank  oi  Illinois.^  and  John  Marshall,  David  Af^^erson,  Samoel 
Hays«  iljeonard  White  and  Samn^  R  Campb^  were  appointed  as  com- 
mtssiooers  to  lec^ve  sabecriptioas  f <»*  the  institation.  The  law  incor- 
porating the  bank  provided  that  its  dental  stock  shoald  not  exceed 
$900,000,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  eadi,  one- 
third  thereof  to  remain  <^>en  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Legislatare.  As 
soon  as  f50,000  was  sabscxibed  and  $10,000  actnaDy  paid  in,  the  bank 
was  to  be  permitted  to  oomm^ioe  business  and  issne  notes. 

The  same  Legislatare  which  passed  the  law  inocnpoiating  the  fbst 
bank  in  the  State  enacted  a  sapplemeot  to  the  statute  ooncenoing  exe- 
cutions«  which  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  legislative  attempts  to  mske 
legal  tender  of  the  eariy  bank  notes.  The  legislators  made  exeose  for 
this  supplemental  bill  by  stating  that  it  appeared  to  *'  this  Legislataie 
that  gold  and  alver  coin  is  so  scarce  in  this  Territory  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  citizens  thereof  at  present  to  pay  their  debts  in  those 
metals  ;  and  that  attempts  to  enforce  such  payments  by  legal  execution, 
besides  the  immense  sacrifices  of  property  that  would  result  therefrom, 
would  produce  many  other  distressing  o(»isequenoes.** 

The  law  provided  that  all  executions  should  be  subject  to  replevy 
for  one  yt>ar,  unless  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  out  of  which  it  grew 
should  give  to  the  sheriff  '*  written  authority  to  receive  in  discharge  a! 
the  execution  bank  notes  of  any  of  the  chartered  banks  of  CinciuDsti 
and  Chillicothe,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  of  any  of  the  banks  of  the 
es  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  of  the  banks  of  Vincennes,  d 
uri,  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Illinois.*' 
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Following  the  incorporation  of  the  Shawneetown  bank,  the  Legisla 
tore,  at  a  special  session  held  the  following  year,  incorporated  three 
additional  banks.  The  first  of  these  was  **The  President,  Directors 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  EdwardsviUe,**  whose  charter  was  granted 
apon  petition  of  Benjamin  Stephenson,  John  McKee  and  others.  The 
act  incorporating  the  bank  was  similar  to  the  act  incorporating  the 
Shawneetown  institution  and  it  was  to  be  permitted  to  commence  basi- 
ness  when  $50,000  had  been  subscribed  and  $10,000  had  been  paid  in. 
Benjamin  Stephenson,  James  Mason,  John  McKee,  Joseph  Conway 
and  Abraham  Prickett  were  api)ointed  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
institution.  Benjamin  J.  Seward  was  the  first  Cashier  of  the  bank  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  R.  T.  McKenney. 

^^  The  President,  Directors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Kaskaskia'* 
was  incorporated  under  a  similar  statute,  but  a  provision  was  made 
that  its  subscriptions  must  be  paid  in  either  gold  or  silver.  A  number 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  Territory  were  named  as  commission- 
ers to  receive  subscriptions  for  this  bank  and  the  men  connected  with 
it  would  have  made  it  a  strong  corporation  had  it  succeeded  in  getting 
into  business. 

The  specie  subscription  requirement,  however,  made  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  requisite  investments  and  the  bank  never  did  any 
business. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  Kaskaskia 
Bank  :  Pierie  Menard,  William  Morrison,  Sr.,  Shradrach  Bond,  Will- 
iam C.  Greenup  and  Hugh  H.  Maxwell,  at  Kaskaskia ;  Benjamin 
Stephenson,  James  Mason,  Abraham  Prickett,  John  McKee  and  Joseph 
Conway,  EdwardsviUe  ;  R.  K.  McLaughlin,  William  Mears,  William 
Kinney,  John  Messenger  and  Dr.  Heath,  at  Belleville  ;  Daniel  Hay, 
James  Graham,  James  Ratliffe,  James  Gray  and  John  Kraw,  at  Carmi ; 
Thomas  Sloo,  Joseph  M.  Street,  M.  S.  Davenport,  James  Wilson  and 
John  Caldwell,  at  Shawneetown  :  Dr.  Woolverton,  G.  W.  Smith,  Sam- 
uel Marshall,  Jesse  B.  Brown  and  Seth  Gard,  at  Palmyra  ;  James 
Finny,  Erwin  Morris,  Owen  Evans,  George  Evans  and  Jacob  Littleton, 
at  Elvira. 

A  PHAirroM  Baitk  Chartered. 

The  incorporation  of  the  *^The  President,  Directors  and  Company 
of  the  Bank  of  Cairo,**  was  the  licensing  of  a  chimerical  scheme  for  the 
building  of  a  great  western  metropolis  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers.  The  bank  was  to  be  established  on  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  town  lots  and,  of  course,  nothing  came  of  it. 
The  owners  of  the  land,  to  whom  the  charter  for  the  City  and  Bank  of 
Cairo  was  given  were  John  G.  Comyges,  Thomas  H.  Harris,  Thomas 
F.  Herbert,  Charles  Slade,  Shradrach  Bond,  Michael  Jones,  Warren 
Brown,  Edward  Humphreys  and  Charles  W.  Hunter.  In  1836  a  com- 
pany which  had  come  into  possession  of  the  wreck  of  the  old  corpora- 
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tion,  started  a  bank  at  Kajskaskia  nnder  the  charter  of  the  Cairo  bank, 
but  the  bank  was  not  long  in  existence. 

The  banks  at  Shawneetown  and  Edwardsville  continued  to  do  bosi- 
ness  for  several  years,  but  finally  failed.  The  last-named  bank  closed 
its  doors  in  1819,  and  the  Government,  which  had  used  it  as  a  depod- 
tory  for  land-ofiQce  funds,  lost  some  (54,000.  The  Sha^wneetown  bank 
struggled  along  and  continued  to  redeem  its  paper  until  1821.  In  18S3 
it  was  compelled  to  close  up  its  business,  but  it  managed  to  make  a  set- 
tlement with  its  creditors  and  saved  its  charter.  When  the  State  Bank 
of  Ulinois,  was  established,  the  charter  of  the  Shawneetown  institutiOD 
was  revived  and  extended  for  twenty  years  from  January  1,  1837,  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  old  charter. 

SUBSBQUBNT  HISTORY  OF  THB  BANK  AT  SHAWITBBTOWV. 

At  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  the  bank's  business  it  had  heea  in 
suspension  for  twelve  years.  Its  name,  under  the  act  extending  the 
charter,  was  changed  to  **  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Shawneetown." 
John  Marshall  was  its  first  President  and  John  Sidell  its  first  Cashier. 
On  behalf  of  the  State  the  following  directors  were  appointed :  Porter 
Clay,  David  J.  Baker,  H.  H.  West,  J.  K.  Dubois,  William  Ldnn,  Wm. 
Sim,  James  Dunlap,  £.  B.  Webb  and  Peter  Butler.  The  stookholderi 
of  the  institution  named  the  following  directors:  £.  H.  Gatewood, 
Alexander  Kirkpatrick,  W.  A.  Docker,  W.  A.  G.  Posey,  Timothy  Ghiard, 
Daniel  Wood,  M.  M.  Rawlings,  P.  Redman,  Henry  Eddy,  James  C.  8loo 
and  C.  C.  Valandingham. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  bank  is  connected  with  that  ol  the 
State  Bank.  When  its  business  was  finally  closed  up  the  old  bank 
building  came  into  possession  of  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson,  who 
started  a  bank  there  in  1853.  This  bank  was  organized  under  the  Free 
Banking  Act,  and  was  known  as  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois.  6k>ver- 
nor  Matteson's  son-in-law,  R.  E.  Goodell,  was  made  President  of  this 
bank  and,  for  four  years,  A.  B.  Safford  was  its  Treasurer.  The  latter 
moving  to  Cairo,  he  was  succeeded  by  L.  B.  Leach,  who  conducted 
the  bank's  affairs  until  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  when  Qovemor 
Matteson  closed  the  institution  because  of  the  danger  of  raids  from 
Southern  guerillas.  Thomas  8.  Ridgway,  afterwards  State  Treasurer 
of  Illinois,  purchased  the  old  building  and,  in  1865,  established  in  it  the 
First  National  Bank,  of  Shawneetown,  a  prosperous  successor  to  the 
first  banking  institution  of  the  Illinois  country. 

The  establishment  of  the  Territorial  banks  had  the  desired  efifect  so 
far  as  making  money  plentiful  was  concerned,  but  they  encooraged 
speculation,  and  when  the  Territory  was  admitted  into  the  sisterhood 
of  States,  there  was  already  some  feeling  against  the  bankings  institu- 
tions. It  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  State  take  charge  of  the  bank- 
ing business  and,  accordingly,  the  following  section  was  inserted  in  the 
first  constitution: 
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"  There  shall  be  do  other  bankjs  or  moneyed  institntioDB  in  this  State  than  those 
already  provided  by  law,  except  a  State  bank  and  its  branches,  which  may  be  estab- 
lished and  regulated  by  the  (General  Assembly  of  the  State  as  they  may  think  proper.'* 

Statr  Bai^k  of  Illinois  Incorporated. 

In  1819  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  was  incorporated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  constitution.  It  was  to  be  a  modest  affair,  which 
was  to  commence  business  when  $15,000  of  its  stock  had  been  paid  in. 
The  State  was  to  subscribe  one-half  the  stock  of  the  institution,  and 
was  to  have  practical  control  of  it.  The  bank  was  authorized  to  estab- 
lish ten  branches  in  various  parts  of  the  State  for  the  convenience  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  A  period  of  depression  came  before  the  bank 
could  be  organized  and,  despite  the  fact  that  little  money  was  needed 
to  start  it  in  business,  the  capital  was  not  subscribed. 

A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  1819  shows  that  they 
had  a  capital  of  $140,910,  circulation  of  $52,021,  public  deposits, 
$119,036,  and  private  deposits,  $32,568. 

Two  years  later  the  charter  of  the  first  State  Bank  was  repealed  and 
a  new  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  based  upon  the  credit  of  the  State,  was. 
incorporated.  This  bank  came  into  existence  after  the  most  memorable 
legislative  fight  in  the  early  history  of  the  State.  The  bill  incorpo- 
rating it  was  a  faulty  one  in  many  respects,  and  it  undertook  to  make 
the  notes  of  the  bank  legal  tender.  At  that  time  all  measures  of  the 
General  Assembly  went  to  a  council  of  revision,  and  when  the  bank 
bill  was  sent  to  it,  three  members  of  the  commission,  Governor  Bond 
and  Judges  Phillips  and  Reynolds,  disapproved  it.  Judges  Wilson 
and  Brown  approved  the  bill  and  the  Legislature  sustained  the  minor- 
ity, passing  the  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor  and  the  other  Judges. 

An  incident  of  the  fight  over  the  passage  of  the  bank  bill  was  the 
resignation  of  John  McLean  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Under  the  rules,  the  Speaker  could  address  the  House  only  when 
it  was  in  committee  of  the  whole.  McLean,  who  was  bitterly  opi)oeed 
to  the  bank  bill,  was  prepared  to  make  a  speech  against  the  measure, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  the  House,  fearing  the  effect  of  his 
brilliant  oratory  on  the  bill,  eng^eered  matters  so  that  the  House  voted 
against  going  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  bank  bill.  When 
McLean  found  that  he  was  to  be  cut  off  from  participating  in  the  debate, 
he  decided  to  sacrifice  his  position.  Promptly  resigning  the  Speaker- 
ship he  took  his  place  on  the  fioor,  and  in  a  speech  that  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  State,  he  described  all  of 
the  evil  effects  that  were  sure  to  come  of  the  ill-advised  legislation.  His 
speech  did  not,  however,  have  the  effect  that  had  been  feared  by  the 
advocates  of  the  bank  bill.  The  measure  went  through  despite  the 
warnings  of  the  gifted  and  talented  Speaker,  and  the  State  brought 
upon  itself  all  the  evils  that  had  been  predicted  by  McLean. 

Under  the  act  the  State  Bank  was  to  have  a  capital  of  half  a  millioii 
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Withoat  an  J  other  capital  than  an 
itM  nr/ten,  the  new  bank  started  opon  its 
The  J>^iilatare  elected  its  dBeera,  wbo  woe;  of 
anxious  to  enrrj  pablie  favor.  Tbe  Inaming  of  fitmdi 
neetiiity  was  a  convenient  method  at  scciui 
ofllcers  had  no  personal  interest  in  tbe  bank's 
heed  to  the  character  of  the  paper  tbej  took  in 
carrencj.  Indeed  the  time  came  when  they-  were  more  interested  in 
wrecking  the  bank's  credit  than  tbej  were  in  presenin^  it»  for  ther 
became  heav j  borrowers  themsetres,  and  tbe  depreciation  at  tbe  bank's 
notes  made  the  discharge  ot  these  debts  easier. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  bank^s  paper,  tbe  State 
treairury  was  tioon  depleted,  for  while  the  notes  were  accepted  at  par 
fr>r  taxes,  the  Btate  could  not  pay  its  debts  upon  the  same  terms  with 
the  same  mrjney.  Even  the  State  officers  refused  to  aceept  the  paper 
at  its  face  value  for  their  salaries.  The  bank  soon  had  1300.000  in  cir- 
culatir>Ti,  and  at  no  time  was  it  at  par.  It  began  to  depreciate  as  soon 
as  it  was  thrown  into  the  business  world;  and  finally  it  drc^>ped  to  thirty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  In  1825  the  State  was  issuing  Auditors  warrants 
payable  in  tbe  bank's  currency  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  for  one.  On 
these  warrants  the  State  lost  $75,000,  and  Moses,  in  his  history  of  Dli- 
noiM,  estimates  that  the  total  loss  to  the  State  as  the  result  of  the  apertk' 
tions  of  the  bank  was  no  less  than  (300,000.  This  estimate  does  not 
include  the  private  losses  and  damage  to  the  new  country,  nor  the  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth.  A  loan  of  tbe 
State  waH  negotiated  in  these  notes  at  par,  and  the  notes  were  subse- 
quently paid  out  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  When  the  State  finally 
redeemed  the  notes  at  par,  this  was  of  course  an  additional  source  of 

l08f<. 

In  1824,  upon  the  request  of  Governor  Coles,  an  investigation  of  tbe 
affairs  of  the  bank  was  made.  This  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  main  bank^s  expenses  had  exceeded  its  discounts  by  (2,403.  The 
affairs  of  the  Shawneetown  branch  were  also  in  bad  shape.  According 
to  the  accounts,  the  Cashier  appeared  to  be  in  default  (4,800,  and  Uie 
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bank  had  loaned  |3,750  without  security.  The  Edwardsville  and  Pal- 
myra branches  had  been  well  conducted  and  showed  some  profit,  but 
the  Brownsville  branch  had  made  bad  loans  and  had  lost  money. 

The  Legislature  now  passed  laws  designed  to  reduce  the  powers  of 
the  bank  to  the  collection  of  its  debts,  with  a  view  to  re-establishing  its 
credit  and  getting  it  upon  its  feet  once  more.  These  enactments  were 
ineffectual,  however,  and  the  Governor,  before  retiring  from  office, 
advised  that  the  business  of  the  institution  be  brought  to  a  close. 

The  Illinois  banks  had  now  come  into  prominence  at  Washington. 
Senator  Ninian  Edwards  had  been  appointed  a  Minister  to  Mexico  and 
was  preparing  to  start  to  his  mission  when  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  statement  by  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dis- 
crediting testimony  he  had  given  before  a  Congressional  conunittee. 
Abandoning  his  trip,  Edwards  sent  a  communication  to  the  House, 
making  charges  against  Crawford's  administration  and  accusing  him  of 
being  responsible  for  the  loss  of  United  States  funds  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  EdwardsviUe  bank.  Edwards  claimed  that  he  had 
notified  the  department  of  the  insolvent  condition  of  the  bank  before 
the  money  was  deposited  there,  a  statement  that  was  vigorously  denied 
by  the  Secretary. 

A  Congressional  committee  was  apix>inted  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  Edwards  was  invited  to  return  to  Washington  and  make  good  his 
charges.  He  failed  to  return  in  time  and  the  committee  held  its  inves- 
tigation without  him.  It  found  that  many  of  the  matters  of  fact  stated 
by  Edwards  were  correct,  but  it  did  not  find  that  the  accusations  of 
dishonesty  or  corruption  were  warranted.  Its  report  said  that  *  *'  nothing 
had  been  proved  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  the  Secretary  or  to  bring 
into  doubt  the  general  correctness  and  ability  of  his  administration  of 
the  public  finances. '' 

Bank  Bbcobces  an  Issue  in  State  PoLmcs. 

Edwards  now  resigned  his  position  as  Minister  to  Mexico  with  the 
exx>ectation  of  returning*  to  the  seat  he  had  resigned  at  Washington. 
The  Legislature,  however,  declined  to  re-elect  him  to  fill  out  his  unex- 
pired term,  and  he  thereupon  became  a  candidate  for  (Governor.  The 
Washington  controversy  had  arrayed  the  banks  against  the  Senator  and 
their  infiuence  in  the  Legislature  had  been  used  against  him.  Accord- 
ingly, he  made  the  banks  the  issue  in  his  campaign,  viciously  attacking 
their  management,  and  accusing  the  officers  of  the  State  Bank  of  cor- 
rupt and  dangerous  business  methods.  Thomas  C.  Sloo,  Jr.,  was  the 
opponent  of  Senator  Edwards.  He  was  not  able  to  meet  the  vigorous 
campaign  of  the  Senator  and  Edwards  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
some  five  hundred  votes.  The  Legislature,  however,  remained  hostile 
to  Edwards. 

Following  the  policy  he  had  mapped  out  when  he  entered  the  fight. 
Governor  Edwards'  first  official  act  was  the  transmission  to  the  Legisla- 
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dmiDg  wfaieh  the  Gof- 
he  afterwards  letncted,  aJthaof^  he 
the  bank  and  8tiD  insisted  that  it 
tike  hoBtile  Legidatiue  appointed  a 
eommissee  %o  jja^grtiigte  tike  ihiijii  ■  Made  hf  the  exeeatiTe  agaimrt  the 
BMiism  !■■  lit  of  die  EdwardsviDe  Bank.  The  tesdmooy  showed  that 
tike  bank  bad  be«9&  eaceiearir  eoodneted.  bat  the  eoounittee  reported 
that  '  *ii0Cbiii^w:a»  proved  againss  the  oAoers<rf  the  bank,  which  woold 
justify  tile  befief  that  dkey  lad  acted  eormptly  or  in  bad  faith  in  the 

iMnsg, r  as  oflfeczs  of  said  bank.^ 

The  flcggioos  oi  the  T<pgWamie  were  now  deroied  lai^l j  to  banking 
legiriation.  Serermi  laws  to  facilitate  tiie  eoQeetioo  of  tlie  State  bank*8 
debts  were  enacted,  but  tlie  politieians  stndioasly  avoided  the  proMem 
of  winding  op  the  afEaira  of  the  institution  and  redeeming  its  paper. 
To  do  the  latter  woold  involve  the  making  ol  a  loan  to  cover  the 
amoont  of  the  bank*s  correDey  and  the  legislators  were  afraid  to  meet 
the  question.  Every  proposition  thus  to  save  the  reputation  and  credit 
of  the  State  was  met  with  disapproval  because  of  the  prospective 
increase  in  taxation.  It  was  with  diAcnlty  that  the  Legislature  was  at 
last  prevailed  opoo  to  borrow  flOO.OOO  for  the  redemption  of  State 
paper.  The  loan  was  negotiated  with  Samael  Wiggins,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  it  aroosed  jost  such  exposition  as  had  been  predicted.  Every 
pablic  man  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  was  excoriated  and 
for  a  time  those  who  had  '*  assisted  in  selling  the  State  to  Wiggins,*^ 
ooold  hope  for  nothing  in  the  way  of  political  preferment.  Govenior 
Ford  says  of  this  transactioD :  *■ '  The  credit  of  the  State  was  saved,  and 
the  Legislature  was  damned  for  all  time  to  come.*' 

Another  Statb  Baxk  of  Illinois  Chartbrbd. 

The  public  feeling  brought  about  by  the  disastrous  experience  with 
the  State  Bank  caused  the  L^slature  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  refusing 
banking  powers  to  any  business  corporation,  and  it  was  not  until  Presi- 
dent Jackson  began  to  make  National  depositories  of  State  banks  that 
there  was  a  change  in  sentiment.  In  December,  1834,  Acting  Governor 
William  L.  D.  Ewiug  recommended,  *^the  establishment  of  a  State 
bank,  founded  not  upon  the  baseless,  impalpable  fabric  of  a  vision — bat 
upon  a  gold  and  silver  reality.''  Governor  Duncan,  in  his  inangoral 
address,  also  recommended  that  a  bank  be  established  and  caationed 
the  L^slature  to  exercise  care  in  framing  its  charter. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  whidi 
jNissed  the  new  bank  bill,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  ol 
the  Governor.  This  was  bis  first  legislative  experience  and  he  took 
oonsiderable  interest  in  the  proposed  measure.    The  bill  provided  lor 
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the  iooorporation  of  the  State  Bank  of  lUbiois  and  it  was  approved 
February  12, 1835.  Profiting  by  past  experience,  a  provision  was  made 
in  the  charter  by  which  the  State  obligated  itself  not  to  enact  legislation 
that  woald  obstract  the  collection  of  the  bank^s  debts.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  new  institution  was  fixed  at  91,500,000,  which  might  be 
increased  by  individual  subscriptions  by  $1,000,000  more. 

The  business  of  the  new  bank  was  to  be  entered  upon  as  soon  as 
$250,000  hi  specie  was  subscribed.  The  State  was  to  subscribe  9100,000. 
The  charter  contained  provisions  which  were  designed  to  prevent  heavy 
stock-holding  and  to  limit  the  holders  of  stock  to  residents  of  the  State. 
Both  of  these  provisions  failed,  however,  because  of  the  activity  of  the 
agents  of  those  who  desired  to  obtain  stock  in  the  bank.  These  agents 
soon  found  means  of  avoiding  the  law  and  the  provisions  became  inop- 
erative against  them.  At  the  same  time  the  State  Bank  was  incorpora- 
ted, the  law  extending  the  charter  of  the  Shawneetown  bank,  already 
referred  to,  was  passed. 

At  the  time  the  new  bank  entered  the  business  world  there  was  a 
fierce  conmiercial  war  on  between  St.  Louis  and  Alton.  Both  towns 
were  important  river  points,  and  both  were  struggling  for  control  of  the 
Mississippi  River  trade.  The  lead  mines  at  Galena  were  doing  a  profit- 
able business  at  this  time,  and  the  merchants  of  Alton  and  St.  Louis 
contended  for  the  Galena  trade  with  ardor.  In  order  to  get  business 
they  made  heavy  investments  in  Galena  property,  and  held  out  all  sorts 
of  inducements  to  Galena  people.  With  patriotic  fervor  the  State  Bank 
entered  into  the  commercial  fight  as  a  champion  of  the  Illinois  city  and 
advanced  money  with  a  lavish  hand  to  the  Alton  merchants.  As  a  re- 
sult the  bank  was  almost  bankrupted  within  two  years  of  the  time  it 
opened  its  doors.  Governor  Ford  estimated  that  the  bank  lost  nearly 
91,000,000  by  its  Alton  operations.  Nor  was  Alton  benefited  by  the  aid 
it  received  from  the  State  Bank.  The  investments  its  merchants  made 
in  Galena  did  not  save  the  upper  Mississippi  trade  to  them,  and  the 
losses  that  followed  their  unwise  speculations  were  heavy.  The  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  St.  Louis  were  not  to  be  overcome,  and  that 
city  continued  to  grow  in  wealth  and  power. 

An  Era  of  Extbnsitr  Internal  Improvements. 

In  1836  the  Legislature  authorized  the  bank  to  sell  at  public  auction 
the  additional  91*000,000  stock  allowed  by  its  charter,  and  establish 
tliree  additional  branches,  conditioned  upon  its  contracting  with  the 
Governor  to  redeem  the  Wiggins  loan.  The  bank  accepted  the  condi- 
tions in  June  of  the  same  year,  at  the  time  when  the  State  was  embark- 
ing in  a  gigantic  scheme  of  internal  improvements.  This  scheme  was 
bom  of  a  new  speculative  craze  which  was  sweeping  over  the  western 
country  and  contemplated  the  building  of  railroads  and  canals  through 
the  unimproved  portions  of  the  State.  Engineering  feats  that  would 
cause  even  the  fearless  promoters  of  the  present  day  to  hesitate,  were 
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to  be  accompliBhed ;  gigantic  cities  were  to  be  built  and  thrown  into 
coninmnication  with  each  other  by  a  meet  complete  system  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  the  whole  was  to  be  paid  for  with  bonds  that 
were  valuable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  faith  in  the  oltimate  sacoeas  of 
the  enterprises.  It  did  not  occor  to  the  Illinois  projectors  of  the  inter- 
nal improvements  plans  that  their  future  mig^t  not  ]H>pear  as  rosy  to 
the  men  who  were  expected  to  furnish  money  for  the  enterprise  as  it  did 
to  them ;  the  speculative  mania  had  possession  of  them  and  they  oonkl 
see  nothing  but  the  rainbow  of  their  dreams. 

General  BANKnre  Iitflation. 

The  Legislature  became  infatuated  with  the  glowing  picture,  and  at 
Its  next  session  authorized  a  loan  of  $8,000,000  to  carry  on  the  proposed 
work.  The  banks  were  made  a  part  of  the  scheme.  In  Februar>  the 
State  Bank  of  Dlinois  was  authorized  to  borrow  (250,000  and  loan  it  npoo 
real  estate  security,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Governor  was  aathorized 
to  subscribe  for  the  (100,000  of  stock  the  State  was  permitted  to  hold 
in  the  State  Bank,  and  this  enactment  was  followed  by  another,  increas- 
ing the  bank's  stock  $2,000,000.  This  amount  was  to  be  subscribed 
wholly  by  the  State.  Then  the  capital  stock  of  the  Shawneetown  bank 
was  increased  $1,400,000,  and  the  State  was  aathorized  to  subscribe  for 
$1,000,000  of  this  amount. 

In  anticipation  of  the  growing  business  that  was  to  oome  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  State  under  the  internal  improvements  s<^eme,  the 
Shawneetown  bank  was  authorized  to  establish  branch  banks  at  Alton, 
Jacksonville  and  Lawrenceville.  Provision  was  made  for  the  inaing 
of  certificates  of  Illinois  Bank  and  improvement  stock  to  secure  a  loan 
of  not  exceeding  $3,000,000,  which  the  fund  commissionerB  provided  for 
by  the  law  were  to  negotiate.  The  commissioners  were  permitted  to  de- 
posit in  the  State  banks  all  the  funds  received  for  internal  improve- 
ments and  the  banks  were  made  the  agents  of  the  State  in  req>eol  to 
these  funds. 

The  magnificent  and  plausible  plan  for  enriching  the  State  failed, 
and  there  followed  what  has  been  designated  as  the  period  of  '*  hard 
times  in  Illinois. ''  Attempts  to  negotiate  the  improvement  scheme  paper 
in  the  East  came  to  naught,  and  the  banks  undertook  to  aid  the  plan, 
taking  $2,665,000  of  the  bonds  at  par.  The  Shawneetown  bank  dis- 
posed of  its  share  of  $900,000,  and  the  remainder  was  used  by  the  State 
Bank  as  capital,  until  the  depression  of  1837  compelled  the  banks  to 
suspend.  In  order  that  the  suspension  of  the  banks  might  be  legaliied, 
the  Legislature  was  called  together  and  an  enabling  act  was  passed 
which  was  designed  to  save  their  charters.  The  legalization  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  banks  was  in  the  face  of  the  Democratic  leaders  who  had 
made  an  issue  of  the  banks  and  had  taken  strong  grounds  in  favor  of 
depriving  thera  of  their  charters. 

Governor  Carlin  attacked  the  bapks  in  bis  first  message  to  the  \jt^ 
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islature,  and  in  1839,  when  they  again  suspended  specie  payments,  he 
advised  the  Assembly  not  to  legalize  the  suspension.  Upon  his  recom- 
mendation, an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  Bank  vras  made, 
and  it  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  some  irregularities.  The  banks, 
however,  had  influential  friendfl  in  the  Assembly,  and  despite  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Governor,  their  suspension  was  again  l^^ized 
under  restrictions  simUar  to  those  made  in  1837.  The  Chicago  branch 
of  the  bank  was  ordered  to  be  removed  and  it  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Rockford.  The  same  Legislature  repealed  the  disastrous  in- 
ternal improvements  act. 

In  1841  the  Legislature  was  confronted  by  a  bankrupt  treasury,  and 
a  proposition  to  increase  the  banking  capital  of  the  State  was  made. 
The  Governor  protested  against  this  and  the  Legislature  being  Demo- 
cratic, it  failed,  and  increased  taxes  were  voted  to  carry  on  the  State 
government.  The  fight  to  require  the  State  banks  to  resume  specie 
payments  or  forfeit  their  charters  was  now  reopened,  and  it  came  near 
being  successful.  Indeed,  the  banks  did  forfeit  their  charters  because 
of  the  faUure  of  the  Assembly  to  extend  the  time  for  resumption,  but 
before  the  Assembly  closed  its  session,  there  was  a  reaction  of  senti- 
ment and  the  forfeiture  was  set  aside. 

Failure  of  the  State  Bank. 

The  fight  against  the  State  Bank  had  been  carried  to  WaBhington, 
and  the  stories  told  concerning  its  stability  had  resulted  in  the  uatlonal 
authorities  refusing  to  make  it  a  Government  depository.  Its  officers 
became  anxious  to  redeem  its  reputation,  and  they  proceeded  to  tax  its 
resources  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  promptly  the  outstanding  Audit- 
or's warrants.  Certain  of  the  bank^s  directors  now  secured  loans  to 
build  the  Northern  Cross  Railroad,  a  relic  of  the  internal  improvements 
scheme,  and  for  the  construction  of  which  they  were  to  be  paid  in  canal 
bonds,  which  then  had  no  market  value.  Other  loans  of  the  same  sort 
were  made,  and  as  the  result  of  this  character  of  financiering,  the  bank 
went  under  in  1842. 

The  failure  of  the  State  Bank  was  followed  closely  by  the  collapse 
of  the  Shawneetown  institution,  and  the  State  was  left  practically  with- 
out money.  The  depreciated  notes  of  the  banks  had  already  driven  all 
the  good  money  out  of  the  State,  and  when  the  banks  went  to  pieces 
the  people  were  without  a  circulating  medium  of  any  sort,  good  or  bad. 
At  this  time  Illinois  bonds  sold  on  the  market  for  only  fourteen  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Many  men  with  property  and  excellent  credit  could  not 
pay  their  taxes  because  of  the  scarcity  of  money. 

Governor  Carlin  continued  his  hostility  toward  the  banks  until  he 
retired  from  office,  and  one  of  his  last  official  acts  was  to  send  a  message 
to  the  Assembly  recommending  that  their  charters  be  repealed.  Gov- 
ernor Ford,  who  snooeeded  him  in  office,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
situation.     He  was  anxious  to  save  something  of  the  $3,100,000  the 
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State  had  tied  up  in  the  banking  institutions,  andhereeomiDended  that 
a  compromise  be  made.  Accordingly,  January  24,  1843,  an  act  mw 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  placing  the  State  Bank  in  UquidatioD,  and  gir- 
ing  it  four  years  in  which  to  wind  up  its  afEairs.  During  the  fi^lowing 
month  a  bill  was  passed  to  put  the  Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Shawneetown, 
into  liquidation.  These  bills  provided  for  the  cancellin^^  of  13,050,000 
of  the  State's  bonds  upon  the  surrender  of  this  amount  of  bank  stock 
held  by  the  State,  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  other  holders  of  stock. 
The  same  Legislature  repealed  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Cairo,  which 
had  been  revived  and  used  as  the  basis  of  a  banking  institation,  at 
Kaskaskia,  that  had  suspended  in  1839. 

William  Ridgely,  of  Springfield,  is  the  surviving  trustee  of  the  old 
State  Bank,  and  whatever  business  growing  out  of  the  affairs  of  that 
Institution  remains  to  be  transacted  is  in  his  hands.  It  seems  incredible 
that  there  should  be  any  such  business  at  this  late  day,  when  the  old 
bank  is  almost  forgotten,  but  occasionally  an  abstract  maker  finds  a 
break  in  a  chain  of  title  caused  by  some  transaction  in  which  the  bank 
was  concerned.  Then  the  surviving  trustee  is  called  upon  to  straighten 
matters  out.  Only  a  few  years  ago  he  made  a  conveyance  of  a  claim  to 
land  in  Logan  county,  and  the  title  to  the  land  on  which  the  great 
Chicago  Auditorium  stands  was  not  clear  until  he  had  made  it  ao  by  a 
conveyance  of  the  same  character.  Mr.  Ridgely  is  the  son  of  Nicholas 
Ridgely,  one  of  the  pioneer  bankers  of  the  State,  and  the  Cashier  of  the 
State  Bank  at  the  time  it  went  to  pieces. 

Names  Distinguished  in  the  Banking  and  PoLincAii  Histobt 

OF  THE  State. 

A  number  of  noted  men  were  connected  in  one  way  and  another 
with  the  old  State  Bank.  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan  was  its  Springfield 
attorney,  and  his  law  partner,  Abraham  Lincoln,  did  much  of  the 
bank's  work.  In  those  days  the  future  President  of  the  United  States 
felt  honored  by  so  distinguished  a  client  as  a  State  institution,  unsteady 
and  uncertain  of  life  though  it  was.  The  fees  paid  by  a  banking  insti- 
tution to  its  attorneys  at  that  time  would  appear  ridiculously  small  in 
this  day,  but  they  were  princely  in  the  mind  of  the  early  Illinois  lawyer. 

Judge  David  Davis,  of  Bloom  ingt on,  afterwards  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  was  the  bank's  attorney  and  had  much  to  do  with  ite 
affairs.  Its  Chicago  representatives  were  Jonathan  Young  Scammon 
and  William  H.  Brown,  prominent  bankers  of  that  city.  Contemporary 
with  them  were  E.  I.  Tinkam,  Isaac  H.  Burch,  R.  K.  Smith,  Brother  k 
Johnson,  and  Seth  Payne,  who  was  known  as  **The  Christian  Banker/* 
because  of  his  activity  in  church  work.  George  Smith  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  aggressive  of  the  early  Chicago  bankers.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland  and  after  he  had  accumulated  a  fortune  in  Chicago 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  died  in  the  latter  part  of  1899. 

Daniel  Wann  was  the  first  President  of  the  Galena  branch  of  the  old 
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State  Bank  and  William  C.  Boetwick  was  its  drst  Cashier.  Mr.  Wann 
was  succeeded  by  Frederick  Stohl  in  1840,  and  Mr.  Bostwick  was  sue- 
oeeded  by  E.  W.  Turner.  The  Ghdena  branch  continued  to  do  business 
until  1842,  when  Henry  and  Nathan  Corwith  and  Cliarles  H.  Rogers 
began  to  absorb  the  banking  business  of  the  place. 

State  Prohibitbd  from  ENeAenre  nr  BANKore. 

When  Augustus  C.  French  became  (Governor  of  the  State  (1840)  he 
declared  against  '*  incorporate  banking."  So  great  had  become  the 
popular  prejudice  against  banking  concerns  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  prohibit  them  in  the  constitution  which  was  drafted  in  1847.  The 
proposition  was  defeated  by  only  one  vote  and  in  its  stead  was  inserted 
a  clause  which  prohibited  the  State  from  engaging  in  che  banking  busi- 
ness; which  made  shareholders  in  banking  corporations  individually 
liable  for  the  amount  of  their  stock  and  which  provided  that  all  bank- 
ing acts  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State.  These 
provisions  have  been  preserved  in  the  present  State  constitution. 

The  first  banking  law  under  the  new  constitution  was  modelled  after 
that  of  New  Torl^  Gk>vemor  French  vetoed  the  measure,  but  it  was 
passed  over  his  veto  and  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  November, 
1851,  the  Legislature  having  legislated  all  of  the  county  treasurers  out 
of  office  in  order  to  have  a  general  election  at  which  the  banking  law 
could  be  submitted.  Illinois  was  now  entering  upon  a  new  period  of 
prosperity;  times  were  good  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  was  most 
promising.  The  people  approved  the  new  banking  law  and  within  less 
than  a  year  seventeen  banks  had  been  organized. 

Under  the  new  banking  law  provision  was  made  for  the  deposit  of 
United  States  or  State  bonds  with  the  Auditor  to  secure  the  circulation 
of  the  banks.  Three  Bank  Conmussioners  were  appointed  and  these 
were  given  power  to  examine  into  the  management  of  the  banks  and  to 
call  for  additional  securities  whenever  they  were  deemed  necessary. 
Quarterly  statements  concerning  the  condition  of  the  banks,  made  under 
oath,  were  required  by  the  statute  in  order  that  the  conmiissioners 
might  be  able  to  follow  the  affairs  of  the  institutions. 

Moses,  in  his  history,  says  that  ^'  as  a  system  of  legitimate  banking  the 
new  law  was  without  proper  checks  and  requirements  relating  to  location, 
capital  and  redemption,  but  as  a  system  for  furnishing  a  safe  circulating 
medium,  it  was  well  guarded,  and  proved  a  success  up  to  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  in  1861.  Although  frequently  called  upon  to  put  up  margins  to 
make  good  their  depreciated  stocks  deposited  as  security  for  their  circula- 
tion, they  so  uniformly  responded  that  out  of  the  110  banks  in  operation 
at  the  close  of  1860,  but  fourteen  had  gone  out  of  existence  either  by  vol- 
untary withdrawal  or  forfeiture  imder  the  law.  And  of  these  the  secur- 
ities had  been  found  ample  to  redeem  their  notes,  dollar  for  dollar  in 
specie,  with  one  exception,  where  there  was  a  loss  of  only  three  percent." 

During  the  period  of  prosperity  which  came  to  the  State  about  the 
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time  the  new  banking  law  went  into  effect,  many  men  who  afterwardfl 
became  prominent  in  the  business  world  ' '  got  their  start. "  AmoQg  the 
prominent  private  bankers  of  the  early  fifties  was  Jasper  Peddeoord, 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Peddecord,  Burrows  ^  Co.,  of  Decatur.  The 
firm  of  M.  P.  Ayers  ^  Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  was  organized  at  about  the 
same  time  the  Decatur  firm  went  into  business.  Lorenzo  and  C.  H. 
Bull  were  the  pioneers  of  the  banking  business  in  Quincy.  Tincber 
&  English  were  the  first  bankers  of  Danville,  and  their  business  sur- 
vives in  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city.  S.  Pulsifer  was  the  first 
of  the  Peoria  bankers. 

Governor  Matteson  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  eariy  bank- 
ers. He  established  the  Central  Bank,  of  Peoria,  and  owned  the  Mer- 
chants and  Drovers'  Bank,  of  Joliet,  of  which  R.  £.  Gk>odail  was  Cash- 
ier. He  also  established  the  Bank  of  Bloomington,  which  is  now  the 
First  National  Bank  of  that  city.  The  Bank  of  Quincy  was  another  of 
Gk>vemor  Matteson's  enterprises.  It  was  in  charge  of  his  sonin-Uw, 
John  McGinnis,  Jr. 

Eames  ^  Allen  established  the  first  bank  at  Ottawa,  a  aound  insti- 
tution, which  is  still  doing  business  as  the  National  City  Bank.  Henry 
Eames,  the  senior  meipber  of  the  firm,  became  a  Chicago  banker  after 
he  had  made  a  success  of  the  Ottawa  institution,  being  connected  with 
the  Conmiercial  National  Bank  of  that  city. 

General  Ashael  Gridley  was  one  of  the  most  striking  men  oooneeted 
with  the  early  banks  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  char- 
acter, aggressive,  determined  and  untiring.  He  had  much  influenoe 
with  the  statesmen  of  his  day,  and  his  suggestions  had  great  weight 
with  them. 

General  W.  F.  Thornton  was  the  founder  of  the  ShelbyiriUe  Bank, 
which  for  years  was  considered  one  of  the  soundest  h^niring  ingtitatioiis 
in  the  western  country.  So  long  as  the  general  lived  the  bank  did  an 
excellent  business.  When  he  died  his  son,  Thomas  Thornton,  sueoeeded 
to  the  business.  He  was  not  successful  and  the  bank  went  to  pieces  a 
few  years  ago.  Another  private  bank,  which  has  since  dropped  out  of 
existence,  was  the  firm  of  Chestnut,  Chestnut  &  DuBois,  at  Carlinville. 

Although  the  proposed  Bank  of  Cairo,  which  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  banking  institutions  authorized  by  law  in  Ulinois,  came  to  naught, 
Cairo  had  its  bank  in  good  season.  It  was  established  by  William 
P.  Halliday  and  it  proved  successful.  The  BeUeville  Savings  Bank, 
with  Henry  Abend  at  its  head,  was  another  of  the  early  banks  of  Sooth- 
em  Illinois. 

Small  Notes  of  Bkstke  of  Other  States  Prohibitrd. 

In  January,  1853,  Governor  French  called  the  attentioo  of  the  Le^ 
islature  to  the  confusion  growing  out  of  the  circulatioo  of  the  notes  of 
foreign  banks  in  Illinois,  and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  otrvula- 
tion  of  foreign  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  fS.    No  attention  was 
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paid  to  the  enactment,  however,  the  foreign  not«8  continued  to  circu- 
late and  the  law  became  a  dead  letter.  In  1854  the  Auditor  reported 
that  thirty-three  banks  were  in  operation.  Two  had  gone  into  liquida- 
tion while  still  solvent,  and  one  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Re- 
ceiver for  failure  to  redeem  its  notes.  The  next  report  of  the  Auditor, 
two  years  later,  showed  that  fifty  banks  were  operating  under  the  law, 
eleven  having  gone  out  of  business. 

The  crisis  of  1857  had  its  effect  upon  the  banks  of  Illinois;  a  decline 
in  securities  following  upon  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Com- 
pany was  met  by  the  filing  of  additional  securities  by  all  but  two  of 
the  banks.  The  securities  continued  to  faU  and  a  second  call  was  made. 
This  time  three  of  the  banks  failed  to  respond,  but  the  others  were 
able  to  offer  the  necessary  security.  This  condition  of  affairs  discour- 
aged the  formation  of  new  banks,  and  the  Auditor^s  report  in  1858 
showed  only  fifty-six  banks.  Of  these  nine  had  determined  to  go  out 
of  business.  The  Legislature  made  an  attempt  about  this  time  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  growing  out  of  the  diculation  of  ^*  wildcat^'  money,  with 
which  the  country  was  flooded.  A  law  was  passed  which  prohibited 
the  location  of  banks  in  inaccessible  places,  and  requiring  that  notes  be 
dated  at  the  location  of  the  bank,  but  the  law  could  not  be  enforced, 
and  the  abuses  continued.  In  1860  the  banks  organized  under  the 
general  law  numbered  110,  and  their  circulation  amounted  to  $1,820,- 
694.     Their  securities  were  valued  at  $11,336,423. 

Financial  Crisis  of  1861. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  securities  of  the  Illinois  banks  consisted  of 
Southern  paper  when  the  crisis  of  1861  came.  With  the  threatened 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  this  paper  began  to  depreciate  and  the 
foundation  on  which  the  banks  of  Illinois  stood  commenced  to  crumble. 
The  L^^lature  took  early  cognizance  of  the  danger  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  1861  was  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  future  securities 
of  nilnoLs  banks  should  consist  of  United  States  or  Illinois  stocks.  An 
immense  amount  of  worthless  notes  was  now  in  circulation  and  no  one 
knew,  from  day  to  day,  the  value  of  the  paper  he  carried.  Bank-note 
reporters,  which  were  designed  to  keep  the  people  informed  as  to  the 
worth  of  currency,  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  shifting  values. 

Because  of  the  depreciation  of  their  Southern  securities  and  their 
inability  to  meet  the  calls  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  for  better  securi- 
ties, many  of  the  banks  went  out  of  business  and  when  the  Auditor's 
report  for  1862  was  made  it  showed  that  the  number  of  banks  had  been 
reduced  to  sixty-two.  Two  years  later  only  twenty-three  banks  were 
in  operation  and  ninety-eight  were  in  suspension.  Then  came  the  in- 
auguration of  the  National  banking  system  and  the  tax  on  the  issue  of 
State  banks  soon  extinguished  the  circulation  of  these  institutions.  In 
1867  laws  were  passed  prohibiting  the  incorporation  of  banks  of  issue 
and  to  punish  the  issuing  of  private  notes. 
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The  banking  institutions  of  the  State  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
war.  Without  exception  they  were  loyal  to  the  national  Government 
and  their  support  of  President  Lincoln  was  a  source  of  much  encour- 
agement to  him  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  rebellion.  When  the  eafl  to 
arms  was  made  Jacob  Bunn,  N.  H.  Ridgely  &  Co.,  and  the  Marine  and 
Fire  Insurance  Bank,  of  Springfield,  immediately  offered  Gk>verDor 
Richard  Yates  $100,000,  to  be  used  in  getting  the  Illinois  soldiers  into 
the  field.  The  Chicago  banks  followed  with  an  offer  of  $500,000  and 
these  offers  were  followed  by  others  from  business  men  all  over  the 
State.  The  banks  of  Chicago  which  Joined  in  the  offer  to  the  Governor 
were  :  The  Marine  Bank,  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  Western 
Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  E.  I.  Tinkham  &  Co.,  H.  A.  Tneker  A^ 
Co.,  B.  F.  Carver  ^  Co.,  Hoffman  &  Gelpecke  and  J.  Toung  Seammon. 

Early  Banking  in  Chicago. 

Gardner  G.  Hubbcuxl  was  the  first  man  who  did  anything  rewm- 
bling  a  banking  business  in  Chicago,  and  he  had  sufficient  Eastern  eredit 
to  draw  bills  of  exchange  which  were  sure  to  be  honored  on  presenta- 
tion. 

When  the  second  State  Bank  of  Illinois  was  chartered  by  the  Leg- 
islature, a  branch  of  the  same  was  established  in  Chicago  and  com- 
menced business  there  about  the  middle  of  December,  1835,  and  at  the 
time  was  the  only  bank  in  that  dty.  The  currency  in  circulation  eoo- 
sisted  of  biUs  of  banks,  located  in  the  neighboring  States,  together  with 
those  of  the  State  Bank.  In  1843,  the  State  Bank  failed,  and  the  Chi- 
cago bank  closed  its  doors.  Much  difficulty  was  felt  at  this  time  in  ob- 
taining money  of  any  description,  and  shinplasters  and  credit  tickets^ 
issued  by  tradesmen,  supplied  the  place  of  change. 

In  1836-37  the  Chicago  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  had 
been  chartered  by  the  Legislature.  It  was  forbidden  by  its  charter  from 
doing  a  banking  business,  but  was  authorized  to  receive  moneys  on  de- 
posit. This  led  to  the  issuing  of  certificates  of  deposit  in  denomina- 
tions similar  to  bank  bills,  which,  owing  to  the  credit  of  the  company, 
were  willingly  taken  and  x>assed  from  hand  to  hand  as  money. 

Gborgb  Smith's  Successful  Bank. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Chicago  Marine  and  Fire  Insor- 
ance  Company,  George  Smith,  who  had  come  from  Scotland  to  Chioago 
in  1834,  took  a  transcript  of  the  charter  of  the  insurance  company,  and 
obtained  from  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  a  similar  one, 
incorporating  the  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He 
joined  with  hiiu  in  the  management  of  this  new  concern,  Alexander 
Mitchell,  also  from  Scotland,  and  although  the  charter  prohibited  bank- 
ing, they  commenced  the  business  of  issuing  certificates  of  depodt  in 
the  form  of  bank  bills.  The  banking  operations  of  the  company  were 
conducted  upon  the  soundest  principles.     The  oertiflcatee  were  paid 
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when  presented,  and  had  a  higher  credit  than  the  notes  of  most  of  the 
regular  banks.  Agencies  for  their  redemption  were  established  at  Ga- 
lena, St.  Loois,  Cincinnati,  and  Detroit.  At  Chicago  they  were  re- 
deemed at  the  banking  house  of  Straclian  &;  Scott  until  1840,  when  that 
firm  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  afterwards  by  George  Smith  & 
Company.  The  circulation  increased  until  1851,  when  it  reached  $1,470,- 
000.  Every  dollar  was  paid  on  presentation,  and  nearly  $34,000  repre- 
senting loss  by  fire,  shipwreck  and  wear,  was  never  presented.  In  1853 
it  was  reorganized  under  the  banking  law  of  Wisconsin  and  is  still  in 
existence  as  the  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  Bank. 

A  large  part  of  the  business  of  this  institution  was  done  in  Chicago, 
and  its  bills  formed  a  large  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  tliat  city. 
Attempts  were  made  by  business  rivals  to  injure  the  credit  of  the  cer« 
tiflcates,  but  always  without  success,  as  the  reserved  resources  wero 
such  as  enabled  every  demand  to  be  promptly  met. 

After  the  failure  of  the  State  Bank  there  were  no  incorporated  banks 
in  Chicago  until  the  passage  of  the  G^eneral  Banking  Law  of  niinck. 
This  left  a  field  for  foreign  institutions  to  circulate  their  bills.  Banks 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  in  G^eorgetown,  in  order  to  secure  the 
circulation  of  their  notes  in  Chicago,  established  offices  of  redemption 
there.  In  1852,  nine  new  banks  were  established  in  Chicago  under  t)io 
General  Banking  Law  of  the  State,  but  the  new  currency  could  not 
make  headway  in  the  face  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  bills  of  George 
Smithes  insurance  company.  The  latter,  it  seemed,  redeemed  his  Wis^ 
consin  certificates  in  Chicago  at  a  charge  of  one  jter  cent,  for  gold;  and 
as  the  new  Chicago  banks  had  to  redeem  at  par,  on  presentation,  their 
bills  were  constantly  coming  in  for  gold.  They  therefore  suspended 
specie  payments  with  the  proviso  that  they  would  redeem  at  par  in  gold 
when  Mr.  Smith  adopted  that  course.  As  the  latter  was  master  of  the 
situation  no  arrangement  or  compromise  could  be  entered  into  with  him, 
and  the  banks  to  get  even  also  issued  certificates  of  deposit. 

All  of  the  banks  and  bankers,  including  Mr.  George  Smith,  dcnng 
business  in  contravention  of  the  State  law,  were  on  December  23,  1852, 
indicted  by  the  grand  Jury.  Nothing  was  accomplished  except  to  drive 
a  few  of  the  weaker  ones  out  of  business. 

This  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  irregular  banking  having  failed,  the 
regular  bankers  working  under  the  State  law,  appealed  to  the  Legislature 
and  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  any  form 
of  paper  money  other  than  that  issued  by  specie-paying  banks,  organized 
under  State,  Territorial,  or  United  States  law,  under  severe  penalties. 
This  disposed  of  insurance  company  certificates  of  deposit.  Mr.  Smith, 
however,  procured  a  bank  charter  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  became  the  Wisconsin 
Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  Bank.  He  also  organized  the 
Bank  of  America  under  the  Illinois  State  law,  and  went  on  with  his 
business  as  before.     As  under  the  Illinois  law  securities  equal  to  the 
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circulation  had  to  be  deposited,  there  was  some  restriction  at  times 
upon  the  amount  of  circulation  he  could  issue;  and  to  remedy  this  Mr. 
Smith  bought  the  Atlanta  Bank  of  Georgia  and  the  International  Bank, 
of  Ghif&n,  Ga.,  legally  chartered  by  that  State.  Although  this  circula- 
tion of  foreign  money  in  the  State  interfered  with  the  profits  the  Illinois 
bankers  derived  from  their  circulation,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
remedy,  inasmuch  as  any  attempt  to  force  the  redemption  of  the  outside 
money  only  resulted  in  a  counter  effort  against  the  circulation  of  the 
Illinois  banks.  But  it  was  found  that  as  long  as  C^eorgia  money  was  I 
paid  in  Chicago  at  a  discount  of  three-quarters  per  cent,  in  New  York 
exchange,  and  of  one  per  cent,  in  gold,  people  were  always  glad  to  take 
it  in  spite  of  opposition  by  some  of  the  bankers  and  merchants. 

Banking  Under  Existing  Laws. 

When  the  constitution  of  1870  waF  framed,  provision  was  made  for 
a  banking  system  which  prohibited  the  creation  of  a  State  bank  and 
expressly  stated  that  the  State  should  not  own  or  become  liable  for  any 
bank  stock.  Under  the  general  banking  act,  approved  June  16,  1887, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  3,  1889,  banks  may  be  formed  **  for  the 
purpose  of  discount  and  deposit,  buying  and  selling  exchange,  and 
doing  a  general  banking  business,  excepting  the  issuing  of  bills  to  cii^ 
culate  as  money ;  and  such  banks  shall  have  the  power  to  loan  money 
on  personal  and  real  estate  security,  and  to  accept  and  execute  trusts.*" 
Capital  must  not  be  less  than  (25,000,  and  the  minimum  ranges  up  to 
(200,000  where  the  population  is  over  50,000,  and  the  entire  amount 
must  be  paid  in  in  cash  before  the  bank  can  commence  business.  The 
banks  are  under  supervision  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  and 
must  make  and  publish  reports  not  less  than  four  times  a  year,  and  are 
subject  to  examination  at  least  once  in  each  year.  Though  no  fixed 
reserve  is  required  by  law,  in  practice  a  reserve  is  required  equal  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  deposits  subject  to  notice  and  twenty  per  cent,  of 
other  deposits.  There  is  no  special  law  governing  Savings  banks,  and 
institutions  organized  under  the  general  law  may  do  a  combined  com- 
mercial and  savings  business,  or  may  be  conducted  as  Savings  banks 
exclusively.  Stockholders  in  banks  are  liable  to  double  the  amount  of 
their  shares. 

The  private  banks  of  Illinois  are  not  under  State  supervision  and 
their  standing  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
men  behind  them.  That  they  do  a  good  percentage  of  the  business  in 
the  towns  where  they  are  located  and  that  they  continue  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State,  is  evidence  of  the  worth  of  the 
private  bankers  of  the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  three-fifths  of  the 
banks  of  Illinois  are  private  banks. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1899  there  were  150  banks  reporting  to  the  Aud- 
itor of  Public  Accounts,  their  total  resources  being  f  195,829,927.  Their 
capital  was  $17,798,000  and  surplus  and  profits  $11,621,335.     Total  de- 
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po6it8,  exclusive  of  the  amounts  due  banks,  were  9153,900,142.  This 
includes  Savings  deposits,  which  in  Chicago,  especially,  are  very  large. 
Twelve  trust  companies  were  also  reported  as  having  qualified  under 
the  provisions  of  the  trust  act.  Of  the  total  resources  of  the  State 
banks,  amounting  to  (195,829,927,  Chicago  has  (153,029,946.  Detailed 
mention  of  particular  institutions  in  that  city  is  impossible  within  the 
scope  of  this  work.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  two  banks — the  First 
National  Bank  and  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank — stand  well  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  banks  of  this  country,  while  there  are  many  others 
also  having  a  very  large  volume  of  business. 

State  Banks. 


YBABA. 

No.  of 
bank9. 

Loans  and 
di$eounts. 

8p^U. 

Capital 
stock. 

CiretUatUm. 

DeposiU, 

1885 

1840 

1845 

1856 

1861 

1867 

2 

9 
15 
86 
94 

6 
23 

9 
48 

$313,902 

5,980,258 

2.286,902 

337,675 

546.876 

$248,228 

756.964 

78.697 

759.474 

302.905 

$278,789 
5,428.185 
2,713.640 
3,840,946 
6.750,748 
515.000 
3.455,000 
1,925,000 
1,655.500 
6.56^^500 
7,265,600 

$178,810 

3.724.092 

1.183.256 

8.490.985 

11,010.887 

$128,695 

805.244 

41.145 

1.267.284 
807.768 

1872 

1875 

6.989.536 
5.698.571 

9.602,165 

1887 

• 

5,178,069 

1892 

1 

78        22,968.975 
104         2*2.06B.2ft5 

21.155.695 

1897 

.......... 

90.688.396 

'        ' 

National  Banks. 

Figures  are  in  thoiisaDds  of  dollars. 


YBAB8. 

3 

Loans  and 
discounts. 

U.S. 
ttcnds. 

$169 

Cash  and 
ctishitems. 

Capital. 
$275 

Surplus. 

IMdU 

vided 

prctftts. 

Out. 
standing 
circula- 
tion. 

IndU 

vidiuU 

deposits. 

1863.... 

$186 

$161 

$5 

$318 

1868... 

83 

23.313 

12,961 

10.683 

12.070 

$2.8<H 

1.071 

$9,597 

22.884 

1873.. 

134 

44.768 

18.427 

11.412 

20,267 

5.507 

1.886 

15.262 

82.564 

1878.... 

139 

34,808 

18.515 

12.484 

15.730 

5.870 

1.438 

8.063 

81.545 

1883... 

162 

75,257 

13.109 

23.498 

23.004 

6.604 

2.986 

8,592 

67.821 

1888.... 

182 

104,530 

9.124 

34.388 

30.074 

9.937 

3.977 

4.730 

90.170 

1893.... 

212 

116.522 

8.552 

45.087 

88.195 

17.926 

5.444 

5.844 

104.833 

1898... 

218 

156.709 

12.029 

46.069 

86.946 

16.004 

5.097 

6.782 

140.949 
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MICmQAN. 

On  January  14,  1805,  Ckmgress  set  off  Michigan  as  a  oepamte  Terri- 
tory, and  President  Jefferson  appcnnted  WnL  Hall,  GoTemor.    Eai^j 
in  1806  Russel  Storges  and  other  Boston  capitalists  made  arraogeoMiiti 
to  organize  a  bank  at  Detroit  with  a  caj^tal  of  (400,000,  ostensibiy  to 
engage  in  the  fur  trade.    The  petition  to  the  GoTemor  and  TWiitorial 
Judges  was  made  early  in  the  spring.    Without  waiting  for  aetkn  upon 
the  petition  they  appointed  a  Cashier  and  built  a  t^M^irfny  boose: 
Judge  Woodward,  one  of  the  Jadges,  appears  to  have  been  friendly  to 
the  bank,  and  when  a  charter  was  granted  in  September,  1806,  he  was 
elected  President  and  the  bank  commenced  business  and  issued  bOfe. 
Almost  all  of  the  stock  was  subscribed  in  Boston.    Governor  HuO  sub- 
scribed to  ten  shares  for  the  Territory.    The  ImUb  were  signed  in  laige 
quantities  and  sent  East  for  drculatioo.    The  first  lot  of  eapitalists  soon 
9old  out  to  a  Mr.  Dexter,  of  Boston,  who  eame  on  and  with  a  new  Pret- 
kient  prepared  another  batch  of  bills,  which  were  also  sent  East    It  it 
fNEtimated  that  bills  were  issued  in  this  way  amounting  in  all  to  91,500,- 
iKHl    The  Territorial  charter  was  to  continue  one  hundred  and  one 
}np«u^     In  1807  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  disapproved  the  char 
t<^r«  and  after  some  difl9culty  between  Judge  Woodward  and  the  other 
}\idgt^  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Territorial  authorities  making  it  erim- 
ItuU  to  carry  on  imauthorized  banking  within  the  Territory,  and  this 
|mt  an  end  to  the  Bank  of  Detroit  in  the  following  year. 

Tlie  Bank  of  Michigan  was  chartered  in  1817,  as  it  was  thought  a 
)>ank  was  needed.  It  was  established  at  Detroit,  upon  a  capital  of 
#U\iHX),  which  was  increased  hi  18^  to  960,  OOa  Its  charter  orjghiallj 
t«\tt«iui«Hi  to  1831,  but  it  was  then  renewed  for  twenty-five  yean  more. 
It  did  a  prosperous  business  until  the  financial  pressure  of  18S7-^ 
wht^n  It  incurred  large  losses.  At  this  time  it  was  subjected  to  an  ex- 
aiuiuatlon  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  who,  having  no  experience 
Ui  Iviuikiiig  matters,  refused  to  regard  its  bills  discounted  as  reliable  as- 
hHax  And  rt'ported  that  it  did  not  have  funds  on  hand  to  meet  its  liabfl- 
ttit^n.     It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  liquidation  in  184S. 

8t\  i^thor  banks  were  chartered  by  the  Territorial  Council,  and  the 
Mlohlifnu  Insurance  Company,  which  did  business  as  a  bank  untfll868, 
yi\\^x\  tt  iK>Ui  out  to  or  became  merged  in  the  First  National  Bank,  of 
lVti>»U, 

M(olil>mu  was  admitted  as  a  State  from  November,  1835,  the  date  of 
thoii^loptlon  of  the  State  constitution,  and  nine  new  bank  charters  wert 
liuiutHtlatoly  firrantod.  The  aggregate  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  the 
N(M(t«  aft  or  those  aocesHions  was  97,000,0(K),  although  but  a  small  pro- 
|Hii'(loii  \vtu(  iiotuiilly  paid  in. 

'riio  Miohi^ran  State  Bank  was  inoorporateil  March  26,  18d&,  ^W^^ 
iMitIv  Ity  tlio  TtTritorial  Council,  in  auticipation  of  the  admisaioo  of 
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Michigan  as  a  State,  which  was  then  under  discussion.  This  bank  went 
into  operation  with  an  ostensible  capital  of  (200,000,  only  part  of  which 
was  actually  paid  in.  It  was  expected  to  take  control  of  the  banking 
business  in  the  State. 

On  March  21,  1837,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to  ne- 
gotiate a  loan  on  behalf  of  the  State,  in  order  to  make  internal  im- 
provements, railroads,  canals,  etc.,  believed  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
development  of  its  resources,  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000,  for  which 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  5i  per  cent,  payable  after  twenty-five  years, 
were  to  be  issued.  The  bonds  were  to  be  payable  in  the  United  States, 
but  subsequently  the  interest  was  authorized  to  be  increased  to  six  p&t 
cent.,  and  the  bonds  were  made  payable  in  Europe  in  pounds  sterling 
and  guilders. 

The  Cashier  of  the  Michigan  State  Bank  was  made  fiscal  agent  of 
the  State,  with  no  great  discretionary  powers,  merely  keeping  the  funds 
of  the  State  in  his  bank.  At  this  time  the  banks  dealt  largely  in  New 
York  exchange,  which  was  in  much  demand.  They  purchased  it  at  six 
per  cent,  premium  and  sold  it  at  ten  per  cent,  and  upwards.  The  bills 
of  Eastern  banks  had  a  fictitious  reputation  and,  without  much  inquiry 
into  the  character  of  the  banks  issuing  them,  were  considered  better 
than  the  bills  of  the  home  banks.  Michigan  money  was  at  different 
rates — Detroit  city  banks  were  at  par,  country  banks  generally  at  a  ccm- 
siderable  discount.  The  State  bonds,  if  the  negotiations  had  been 
properly  managed,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  sold  to  advantage  in 
Europe. 

Governor  Mason  and  the  State  fiscal  agent  appear  to  have  been  in- 
nocent of  financial  knowledge,  and  after  one  attempt  had  been  made 
in  vain  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  bonds  the  Governor  accepted  the  services 
of  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  to  aid  in 
negotiating  the  loan,  and  made  a  contract  with  them.  Under  this  the 
company  was  to  remit  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  in  cash, 
but  when  the  company  asked  for  signification  of  the  terms  he  yielded 
step  by  step,  until  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  payments  should  be 
made  in  ninety -day  acceptances  of  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Com- 
pany. The  whole  amount  of  bonds,  $5,200,000,  were  turned  over  to 
the  company  upon  their  corporate  obligation  for  one-fourth  the  amount, 
and  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
other  three-fourths.  The  principal  manager  of  the  Morris  Canal  and 
Banking  Company  was  a  relative  of  Biddle,  the  President  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  Morris  Canal  Company  defaulted  in  1840. 
still  owing  the  State  a  large  amount,  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
waH  in  difficulties  and  did  not  make  fuU  payments.  This  disappoint- 
ment compelled  the  State  to  issue  Treasury  scrip  which  circulated  at  a 
discount.  Although  but  little  had  been  received  on  the  bonds  the  State 
adhered  to  her  engagements  in  regard  to  their  payment.  Some  that 
had  not  been  sold,  but  hypothecated  for  loans  by  the  banks  which  were 
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endeavoring  to  negotiate  them,  were  reoovered  by  the  State  apoD  the 
payment  of  the  loans. 

These  transactions  extended  through  the  period  from  1837  to  1841, 
one  of  great  financial  pressure  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1836,  the  Legislature  had  taken  measures  to 
compel  all  the  banks  chartered  up  to  that  time,  as  well  as  all  those  that 
should  thereafter  receive  charters,  to  provide  a  safety  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  any  of  their  number  which  should  fail.  This  was 
a  copy  of  the  New  York  safety-fund  system  adopted  in  18^,  and  like 
that  required  the  banks  to  contribute  to  the  fund  annually  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  their  capital  until  they  had  contributed  three  per  cent 
of  such  capital  There  was  a  motive  for  forming  new  banks  eonsisting 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  the  deposit  of  Gk>veminent  mooej, 
or  of  some  of  the  surplus  revenue  received  by  the  State  from  the  United 
States  Treasury.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  provision  for 
enforcing  the  payments  to  the  safety  fund,  as  some  of  the  chartered 
banks  complied  with  the  law  and  some  did  not.  The  fand,  however, 
gave  the  bills  of  the  chartered  banks  some  reputation  of  superiority 
over  the  bills  of  the  banks  under  the  free  banking  system  authorized  in 
1837.  The  latter  banks  were  commonly  known  as  wildcats,  probablj 
from  their  being  very  often  located  in  the  wildest  sections  of  the  State, 
but  they  were  very  often  as  reliable  as  any  of  the  specially  ohartered 
institutions. 

Provisions  of  the  Frbb  Banking  Law. 

The  free  banks  were  organized  under  a  general  banking  law  paiwod 
March  15,  1837.  Under  it  any  persons  could  associate  to  fonn  a  bank 
They  were  to  elect  nine  directors,  residents  of  the  Stat«,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  residents  of  the  county  where  the  bank  was  located. 
One-third  of  the  stock  was  to  be  held  in  the  county.  The  most  remark- 
able and  important  feature  of  the  act  was  the  one  requirlDg  the  stock- 
holders to  place  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  Auditor-Gtaitfal  of  the 
State  for  the  full  payment  in  case  of  de&ult  of  all  the  debts  of  the 
bank,  including  its  circulating  notes.  In  thus  requiring  security  for  the 
redemption  of  circulation,  this  banking  law  of  Michigan  is  similar  in 
principle  to  the  celebrated  free  banldng  law  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  what  is  more  surprising  was  passed  about  one  year  before  the  New 
York  free  banking  law,  which  was  not  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  tbsl 
State  until  April,  1838.  It  thus  seems  that  the  legislators  of  lfW^h^gM> 
deserve  the  credit  of  having  first  put  into  practice  the  theory  wbieb 
afterwards  became  the  corner  stone  of  the  free  banking  systems  of  many 
of  the  States,  and  at  length  of  the  general  Government,  tIl,  the 
security  of  circulation  by  the  deposit  of  collaterals  with  the  eentnl 
authority  to  be  used  in  the  redemption  of  circulation  when  tbe  bank 
failed  to  do  so. 

While  theoretically  the  legislators  of  Michigan  were  thus  in  advaoM 
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of  the  age  in  their  ideas  of  banking,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
showed  equal  wisdom  in  carrying  the  principle  into  execution.  The 
securities  required  to  be  deposited  were  either  the  personal  bonds  of  the 
stockholders,  or  bonds  and  mortgages  executed  by  them  upon  real 
estate  in  the  State,  of  equal  value,  exclusiye  of  buildings.  The  value 
of  the  real  estate  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  Treasurer,  Judge,  sheriff 
and  clerk  of  the  county.  After  the  President  and  directors  were  elected 
and  other  preliminaries  arranged,  the  stockholders  and  their  officers 
filed  a  certificate  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  gave  notice  of  the 
existence  of  the  bank,  its  location,  etc.  A  certain  proportion  of  capital* 
— thirty  per  cent. — was  required  to  be  paid  in,  in  specie.  Bank  Com- 
missioners were  to  examine  each  bank  as  often  as  once  in  three  months. 
No  bills  could  be  issued  until  the  Bank  Commissioners  had  seen  the 
specie  and  had  countersigned  each  note. 

iBiPBRFBCT  ADBfOnSTRATION  OF  THB  LaW. 

These  precautions  seem  to  have  been  rigid  enough,  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  carry  them  out.  There  were,  however,  no  severe  penalties 
imposed  by  the  law  and  what  there  were  do  not  appear  to  have  been  en- 
forced, and  all  the  provisions  were  either  evaded  or  neglected  to  th& 
great  damage  of  the  public  and  the  regulation  of  the  system. 
I  Forty  banks  were  fully  organized  within  a  year  from  the  passage  of 
the  law  and  others  were  under  way,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact, 
or  perhaps  on  account  of  it,  that  an  opinion  was  held  by  many  sound 
lawyers  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  because  the  constitution 
prohibited  any  corporations  not  authorized  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  county  clerks  and  other  county  officers  whose  province  it  was 
to  pass  upon  the  value  of  lands,  and  the  solvency  of  freeholders,  had 
as  liberal  ideas  on  those  points  as  oould  be  desired.  While  in  some  of 
the  older  towns  these  institutions  were  carried  on  as  prudently  and  hon- 
estly as  any  others,  the  general  tendency  of  most  of  the  smaller  and 
some  of  the  larger  banks  was  towards  reckless  discounting  and  wild 
speculation.  Competent  officers  and  Cashiers  were  rare.  Men  assumed 
to  be  bankers  who  had  no  business  knowledge  and  who  oould  hardly 
cast  accounts,  and  many  went  into  the  business  as  an  easy  way  of 
swindling. 

The  examinations  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  were  of  course  the 
only  difficulty  that  those  who  started  banks  for  swindling  purposes  had 
to  encounter.  They  had  to  see  that  the  specie  required  by  law  was  in 
the  bank  before  they  would  permit  it  to  commence  or  continae  busi- 
ness. All  sorts  of  tricks  and  combinations  were  resorted  to  to  deceive 
them.  The  specie  found  by  them  in  one  bank  was  sent  by  harried 
Journey  ahead  of  them  to  be  counted  at  the  next. 

In  their  reports  the  commissioners  frequently  speak  of  the  devices 
to  deceive  and  the  means  taken  to  defeat  such  efforts.  They  say,  '*  gold 
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and  silrer  flew  aboat  the  ooantry  with  the  celerity  of  magic ;  its  sound 
heard  in  the  deptlis  of  the  forest,  yet  like  the  wind,  one  knew  not 
whence  it  came  or  whither  it  was  going/^  Base  metals  were  packed  in 
coin  bags  and  covered  over  with  thin  spreadings  of  coin.  The  eom- 
missionersi  soon  became  familiar  with  these  schemes,  and  even  with  the 
appearance  of  the  specie  itself,  which  was  shown  to  them  so  repeatedly, 
and  expensed  the  schemers  by  returning  within  a  day  or  two,  onexpeet- 
edly  to  the  banks  previously  examined. 

Specie  certificates  were  also  often  nsed  instead  of  specie.  These 
were  borrowed  by  those  who  wished  to  start  banks,  for  a  oonsideratioo, 
and  when  the  ordeal  of  examination  by  the  commissioners  had  been 
safely  passed,  were  promptly  returned.  There  were  banks  and  indi- 
viduals  in  Detroit  who  made  a  bosiness  of  loaning  certificates  and  starl- 
ing banks. 

How  Banks  Wbrr  Put  in  Operation. 

The  bank  starter,  provided  with  a  specie  certificate  and  engraved 
bills,  would  proceed  to  a  distant  and  often  inaccessible  county  and  there 
select  such  prominent  citizens  as  suited  his  purpose,  who,  ignorant  of 
banking,  he  would  beguile  by  fascinating  representations  of  the  promts 
to  accrue  to  themselves  and  the  community  at  large.  They  were  to  be- 
come stockholders  and  furnish  the  necessary  personal  bonds  or  mort- 
gages upon  their  lands,  which  with  the  accommodating  assistance  of  the 
county  officers  were  perfected  and  sent  with  the  necessary  oertifieate  to 
the  Auditor  of  State.  The  bank  starter  was  sometimes,  though  not  al- 
ways, elected  President — the  Cashier  was  chosen  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  specie  certificate  was  made  ready,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  ex- 
aminers. When  they  came  and  set  the  seal  of  their  approval  on  the  bank 
the  bills  were  immediately  signed  and  prepared  for  circulation.  As  very 
often  there  was  small  need  of  the  money  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bank, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  inhabitants,  the  bills  and  the  specie  circular  went 
with  the  bank  starter,  who  returned  with  them  to  his  native  place. 
Ostensibly  he  was  to  put  the  bills  in  circulation  by  exchanging  them  for 
bills  of  other  banks,  but  as  often  as  not  he  neglected  to  render  any  ac- 
count. If  the  bank  examiners  discovered  the  fraud  in  time  the  incipi- 
ent institution  was  suppressed.  Sometimes  the  bills  were  put  in  circu- 
lation in  advance  of  the  examiners*  approach,  and  they  could  in  such 
case  only  prevent  further  mischief  by  closing  the  bank.  Perjury  and 
direct  robbery  of  associates  seem  to  have  bfen  frequent  in  the  history 
of  these  associations,  and  no  legal  penalties  appear  to  have  been  in- 
flicted. 

Tlie  stockholders  and  directors  in  many  cases  appear  to  have  been 
innocent  victims  of  the  desi^jfuing  speculator  who  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  f  rt'c  banking  as  a  lucrative  investment.  Wliere  loans  were  made 
it  appears  to  have  been  mostly  to  stockholders,  whose  only  security, 
their  laud,  wan  already  mortgaged  to  start  the  bank.     Many  of  the  notes 
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did  not  oiroalateat  all,  being  refosed  at  any  rate  of  disooiint.  Broken 
and  merchants  were  constantly  seeking  the  banks  to  obtain  redemption 
of  the  notes — ^sometimes  in  vain.  If  found,  the  best  that  could  be  done 
was  to  obtain  bills  of  other  bank  i  in  exchange — some  of  which  might 
pass  at  better  rates  of  discount.  Tiie  price  of  property  went  up.  Some 
of  the  banks  started  did  a  legitimate  business  and  redeemed  all  their 
obligations,  but  they  were  not  numeroui?.  Some  of  those  who  had  inno- 
cently become  officers  and  directors  of  fraudulent  concerns,  as  soon  as 
they  discovered  the  character  of  those  who  were  seeking  to  use  them, 
denounced  their  associates  and  withdrew  from  the  fraud.  The  total 
population  of  the  State  was  only  about  109,000,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  chartered  and  free  banks  together  amounted  to  enough  if  it  had 
been  equally  distributed  to  give  each  head  of  a  family  9125. 

At  the  beginning  of  1839  the  Bank  Ck>mmis8ioner8  estimated  that 
there  were  a  million  dollars  of  bills  of  insolvent  banks  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  and  unavailable. 

Disasters  Dub  to  Ibipbrfbct  Enforcbmbnt  of  thb  Law. 

The  financial  distress  of  the  period  soon  swept  most  of  the  banks  of 
Michigan  out  of  existence,  and  by  the  end  of  1839  forty-two  were  in  the 
hands  of  Receivers,  and  only  two  chartered  banks  and  four  free  banks 
were  still  open  for  business.  A  very  large  share  of  the  currency  was  an 
absolute  loss  to  the  holders.  This  wholesale  disaster  does  not  i^pear 
to  have  been  altogether  the  fault  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  free 
banking  law  was  founded,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  drawn.  The 
difficulty  was  that  if  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  been  rigidly  com- 
plied with,  if  real  estate  securities  and  personal  bonds  had  been  scrupu- 
lously valued  and  the  specie  honestly  paid  in,  there  would  have  been  no 
banks,  because  the  securities  and  specie  could  not  have  been  obtained, 
as  they  were  not,  at  that  early  day,  in  the  State.  In  order  to  have 
banks  the  law  was  laxly  executed  and  men  deceived  themselves  by  vis- 
ionary ideas  as  to  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  by  evasions  as  to  specie. 
The  law  could  not  be  executed  or  enforced  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions, and  the  result  was  disaster  to  the  innocent  bill  holders.  The 
error  was  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators,  who  did  not  see  how  utterly 
impossible  it  was  to  have  banks  without  banking  capitaL 

Free  Banking  Act  Declared  Unconstitutional. 

In  1844  the  quet^tion  of  constitutionality  of  the  free  banking  law 
came  into  court,  based  upon  attempts  made  to  collect  the  mortgages 
and  bonds  given  as  securities.  This  had  always  been  a  matter  of  doubt 
among  Kound  lawyers.  The  court  held  that  the  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  tlierefore  "void  from  its  inception.  The  banks  were  conse- 
quently illegal  institutions ;  the  securities  given  for  the  payment  of  their 
debts  were  void ;  the  obligations  they  had  taken  for  individuals  were 
nullities.     Even  the  Receiverships  which  had  been  created  for  winding 
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ap  their  concems  were  of  no  legal  importance  farther;  for  the  banki^ 
having  never  had  existence,  could  have  no  creditors  to  aoooant  to,  and 
such  Receivers  as  were  in  possession  of  assets  they  could  make  availa- 
hie,  pocketed  them. " 

Everjrthing  was  thus  put  hack  as  it  was  hefore,  and  except  for  the 
worthless  hills  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  a  very  few  proeperoas  Re- 
ceivers, and  the  discredited  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Audi- 
tor, there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  free  hanks  of  1837  had  ever 
existed. 

In  1839  the  Legislature,  tempted  hy  the  great  success  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  chartered 
a  State  Bank  of  Michigan  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  hat  aa  the  capi- 
tal could  not  he  procured  the  hank  never  commenced  hasinees.  Only 
two  more  hanks  were  chartered  hy  the  State  after  the  collapse  of  the 
free  hanking  system,  and  hanking  husiness  was  carried  on  principally 
hy  hrokers  and  private  hankers,  and  an  act  regulating  their  hostness 
was  passed  in  1859  and  amended  in  1875.  It  provides  that  the  firm 
must  keep  on  file  with  the  county  clerk  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  firm  and  the  conditions  of  the  partnerahip, 
whether  limited  or  not.  This  certificate  is  open  to  puhlic  inqieetioo 
and  there  are  penalties  for  not  filing  it,  or  not  making  a  new  eertiflcate 
if  any  change  is  made  in  the  firm.  They  are  also  forbidden  to  nae  the 
word  bank,  exchange  office  or  banking  office,  except  in  oonnection  with 
the  individual  or  firm  name,  or  in  any  way  give  the  impressioD  that  they 
are  an  organized  bank.  In  1850  the  constitution  of  the  State  was 
amended  so  as  to  forbid  the  granting  of  charters  except  to  municipali- 
ties; it  fixed  a  personal  liability  to  amount  of  their  shares  upon  officers 
and  stockholders  of  banks  issuing  circulating  notes,  and  provided  that 
no  general  banking  law  could  be  valid  unless  ratified  by  the  people  at 
thepoUs. 

Pbssbnt  Condition  of  BANKma. 

In  1857,  a  general  banking  law  was  adopted  by  the  Legislatore  and 
ratified  by  the  people  in  November,  1858.  It  was  similar  in  ita  details 
to  the  free  banking  laws  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  etc  A 
number  of  banks  organized  under  this  law  by  18dd,  some  of  which  cloeed 
and  some  became  National  banks. 

The  State  banks  in  Michigan  under  the  supervision  of  the  Banking 
Department  at  the  close  of  1898  numbered  183,  and  there  were  also  three 
trust  companies  reporting.  At  this  time  the  excess  of  the  State  banks 
over  those  operating  under  Federal  charters  was  about  100.  From  1889 
to  the  close  of  1898  deposits  in  the  State  banks  increased  nearly  f58.- 
000,000.  Greater  latitude  is  allowed  the  State  banks  than  is  permitted 
to  the  National  institutions,  and  the  minimum  capital  is  also  smaller. 
State  commercial  banks  may  loan  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  capital  upon 
mortgage  security,  and  twenty  per  cent,  to  one  person  or  firm.     The 
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State  law  also  grants  the  privilege  of  doing  the  dual  business  of  com- 
mercial and  Savings  banks  upon  one  capital,  and  most  banks  that  wish 
to  do  a  Savings  business  take  advantage  of  this  provision  instead  of 
operating  as  Savings  banks  exclusively.  Investments  of  these  institu- 
tions are  under  careful  legal  restrictions,  and  loans  on  real  estate  may 
not  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  the  property. 

A  clearer  idea  of  the  growth  of  State  banks  in  Michigan  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  table : 

1889.  189S.                          1898. 

Ninety  banks  169  banks  and         189  banks  and 

RB0OUBCX8.                          and  two  thres                       three 

trust  companUs.  trust  eompemiss.     trust  companies. 

LoftDB  and  dlsooants $22,624,667  $82,402,874             $4 1,884.076 

stocks,  bODdB and  mort|r»ffes....    15,645,031  24,804,867               87,453,689 

OrerdnifU 165,316  206,687                    298,762 

Banking  house,  fomitnre   and 

fixtures 628.466  1,617.146                 1,906,096 

Other  real  estate 263,782  647,824                 2,054,891 

Expenses  and  taxes  paid 276,624  896,207  

IXiterest  paid 210,872  862,701  

Premiums  paid 47.888 

Due  from  hanks  in  reserve  cities.  5,182,241  7,686,024  15,656,008 
Due    from    other    hanks    and 

hankers 298,942  450.100                    893.192 

Exchanfres  for  clearing-house....         200,024  246,416                    418,872 

Checks  and  cash  items 150.262  802.096                   841,885 

Nickels  and  oenta 11,720  24.102                      24,288 

Gold  coin 896.827  1.698.747                 2.448.122 

surer  coin 171.666  259.119                    887.684 

V.  8.  and  NaUonal  hank  notes....      1,242.843  2,812,861                 2,754,711 

Total $47,854,277  $73,156,116           $106,069,058 

LUBiLrnxs. 

Capital  Ktock  paid  in $7,254,559  $12,311,041             $12,003,600 

Surplus  fund 1.132.329  2.443,906                 2,981,382 

GrodR  undivided  earnings 1.679,926  2,639.574               •1,968.531 

Dividends  unpaid 2.571  18,061                        8.204 

Individiuil  deposlta 7.879.686  14.529.942               20.509,904 

Cert Iflcates  of  deposit 4.452,081  6.686,895                 9.782.646 

Savings  deposlta 23.669.030  32.216.067               54,105,981 

Certltie<l  checks 29.987  42.076                    111.903 

Cashier's  checks  outstan<Ung....          21.097  29.081                      19.72H 

Due  to  hanks  and  hankers 809.678  1.437.360                 4,420.425 

Notes  and  hills  redlscounted 386,429  654.100                      61,754 

BUls  jwjrahle 87.000  148.037                      26.000 

^^^^■^"^^■•^■^i^^"^*^"^  ^^^^B^^^^B^M^^^^^^i^                                              t^K^^^g^^m^^m^^^^^ma^m^ 

Total $47,354,277  $73,166,116           $106,069,098 

•  Undivided  earnings,  less  current  expenses,  interest  and  taxes  paid. 
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State  Banks. 


1885. 
1840. 
1847. 
1862. 
1867. 
1862. 
1868. 
1877. 
1882. 
1887. 
1883. 
1887. 


dUeimmtM. 


Specie. 


8 

$1,336,225 

10 

2.152.864 

2 

231,703 

6 

1,273,708 

4 

1,803,603 

4 

788,028 

1 

30 

7,208,058 

28 

12,216,816 

62 

24,014.650 

168 

33,633.573 

178 

37,028,743 

$112,418 
42,784 
68.487 
161,483 
82,762 
37,886 


Capital 
ttoek. 


$668,880 

1,228.200 

176,167 

861,228 

841.488 

413,030 

100.000 

2.386,000 

2.022.400 

4.566.160 

12,102.855 

12,086.608 


Circulaiion. 

$636,676 
261,286 
141.864 
820,861 
670,648 
120,124 


$886,450 
942,700 
144.129 
096.470 

1,547,856 
748,828 

7,409,673 
15.342,628 
36,060.060 
64.7S7,S» 
69,447304 


National  Banks. 
Fiinires  are  In  thoiuandsof  doIlarB. 


TEARS. 


1863 
1868 
1873 
1878 
1883 
1888 
1883 
1888 


^5 

Loam 

and  dis- 

counti. 

U.S. 
bands. 

Cash 

and  cash 

item*. 

CapitaL 

Surplus. 

Undi. 
Tided 
pr^U. 

ttanding 
eireaUi- 
Uon.     1 

Indi- 

vidmml 

1 

$32 

$13 

$30 

$75 

$1 

*  •  •  "••  0 

$53 

42 

8.221 

4.979 

2,425 

5.210 

$1,066  <      424 

$3,808 

7.663 

77 

18,880 

8,227 

2,846 

9.762 

2.327         880 

6.940 

11,876 

78 

15,996 

7,137 

3,380 

9.628 

2.710      1.086 

6.880 

11.600 

88 

32.978 

6,287 

4,808 

11.665 

2.156      1.678 

4,973 

26304 

109 

42,625 

3,962 

5.635 

14,875 

2.827      1.868 

2,829 

88.623 

100 

41.968 

5,551 

4.808 

14.634 

3.879      1.868 

4.600 

81.481 

82 

43,368 

6,152 

5.007 

11,885 

3,247      1.275 

8,897 

1 

48.09$ 

WT8C0. 

ysiN. 

Wisconsin  was  detached  from  Michigan  as  a  Territoiy  in  1886,  the 
act  of  Congress  taking  effect  July  4  of  that  year.  The  Bank  of  Wiseoo- 
sin,  at  Green  Bay,  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  IGehi- 
gan  January  23,  1835,  and  organized  November  12,  following.  In 
January,  1837,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said:  "The  Bank  of 
Wisconsin  had  not  commenced  operations  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, 1836,  although  the  whole  amount  of  its  stock  was  subocribed  in 
1835."  It  did  but  little  business,  and  was  wound  up  by  the  Attomey- 
General  in  1839. 
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According  to  a  report  of  a  legislative  investigating  committee,  on 
January  9,  1839,  it  appears  that  the  paid-in  capital  of  the  bank  was 
$39,125,  the  specie  held,  $29,242,  and  the  circulation,  $196,279.  The 
liabilities  exceeded  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  charter  (three  times  the 
capital  paid  in,  over  and  above  the  specie  held),  the  capital  was  insuflEl- 
cient,  and  the  panic  of  1837  was  destructive. 

On  November  30, 1836,  the  Miners'  Bank,  of  Dubuque,  was  chartered, 
also  the  Bank  of  Milwaukee.  A  history  of  the  former  institution  will 
be  found  in  that  part  of  this  work  relating  to  the  Stat«  of  Iowa.  The 
Bank  of  MUwaukee  never  got  into  operation  at  all.  On  December  2, 
1836,  the  Bank  of  Mineral  Point  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  $200,- 
000,  the  first  installment  to  be  paid  in  specie.  No  notes  were  to  be 
issued  until  $40,000  of  the  capital  had  been  paid  in,  and  denominations 
were  not  to  be  less  than  $5.  By  act  of  March  3, 1837,  Congress  approved 
the  incorporation  of  these  banks,  but  specified  that  no  circulating  notes 
should  be  issued  until  one-half  the  capital  was  paid  in,  that  the  capital 
should  not  be  increased  to  more  than  $200,000  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  and  that  the  aggregate  indebtedness  owing  by  any  bank  over 
and  above  its  actual  deposits  should  not  exceed  twice  the  paid-up  capitaL 

In  November,  1837,  a  legislative  committe  reported  that  the  Bank 
of  Mineral  Point  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  its  charter 
in  eflecting  an  organization,  and  that  only  $2,000  of  the  first  installment 
of  the  capital  had  been  paid  in  specie,  the  balance  being  in  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Detroit  and  specie  certificates  of  deposit. 

In  January  1839,  another  legislative  investigation  showed  that  the 
capital  ($100,000)  had  been  paid  up,  that  the  circulation  was  $53,075, 
and  deposits  $21,716.  To  meet  these  liabilities  the  bank  had  $36,444  in 
specie  and  $17,558  in  the  notes  of  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi 
banks.  This  committee  therefore  pronounced  the  bank  to  be  in  a  safe 
and  solvent  condition. 

In  the  summer  of  1838  a  notice  appeared  in  a  New  York  newspaper 
stating  that  the  notes  of  the  bank  would  be  redeemed  at  par,  and  it 
seems  tliat  such  of  the  notes  as  were  payable  on  demand  were  in  fact 
redeemed  in  specie  on  demand. 

In  a  few  months  after  the  above  report,  the  circulation  was  doubled, 
and  the  bank*s  management  fell  under  suspicion.  An  examination  was 
made  by  a  legislative  coimnittee  on  September  18,  1840,  and  many  un 
favorable  facts  were  brought  to  light,  $20,000  of  worthless  assets  being 
ri'ported.  But  the  committee  did  not  find  the  bank  insolvent,  and  it 
w  ji8  permitted  to  continue  business.  Another  examination  was  made  in 
March,  1841.  the  committee  this  time  finding  about  $87,000  of  assets 
not  immediately  available,  and  $17,723  of  no  value.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year,  the  bank  was  enjoined  from  doing  business  and  Re- 
ceivers were  appointed.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the  bank  was 
approved  February  18,  1842.  In  January,  1847,  a  legislative  oonunittee 
made  a  report  on  the  liquidation  of  the  bank,  from  which  it  appeared 
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that  some  of  the  officers  had  absconded  taking  with  them  aD  the  cur- 
rency and  other  portable  assets.  The  absconders  were  captured,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  the  assets  was  recovered.  A  oomprouiise  was 
effected  by  which  the  Receivers  were  enabled  to  reduce  the  circulation 
from  $136,000  to  $43,000  by  receipt  of  the  bank's  bills  upon  debts. 
They  also  redeemed  $3,746  more  at  fifty  cents  on  the  doUar,  and  $1,065 
at  twenty-five  cents,  and  made  a  dividend  of  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  on 
$4,320.  It  seems  that  the  stockholders  did  not  lose  anything,  as  they 
were  apparently  permitted  to  withdraw  the  money  paid  for  their  stock 
before  the  bank  failed. 

The  same  year  in  which  this  charter  was  granted  the  ref^ion  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  began  to  attract  the  attention  not 
only  of  capitalists  from  the  East  but  of  the  Old  World  as  well,  and  dur- 
ing 1835  George  Smith,  a  young  Scotchman,  of  Aberdeen,  possessing  an 
inheritance  of  about  three  thous€md  pounds,  then  considered  quite  a 
fortune,  visited  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin,  and  was 
convinced  that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  make  money  in  the  par- 
chase  of  lands  at  small  cost;  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  got  his 
friends  to  subscribe  stock  to  the  Scottish  Illinois  Land  and  Investment 
Company  and  coming  back  to  the  West  made  a  great  flnandal  soooeaB 
of  his  investment  company. 

In  the  meantime  the  great  financial  disaster  of  1837  swept  over  the 
country,  and  started  westward  a  tide  of  immigration  from  the  Eastern 
States,  so  that  the  population  of  what  is  now  Wisoonsin  increased  in 
four  years,  1836  to  1840,  some  150  per  cent.  Toung  Smith  soon  saw 
that  money  was  to  be  made  in  other  things  beside  lands,  and  especially 
that  there  was  need  of  some  circulating  medium — currency  to  transact 
the  business  of  this  rapidly  growing  country ;  but  owing  to  the  faflure 
of  banks  in  their  Eastern  homes,  the  settlers  of  the  new  Territory  were 
opposed  to  chartering  banks,  and  so  fixed  was  this  opposition  that  the 
Territorial  constitution  passed  what  was  called  *^  an  act  to  restrain  un- 
authorized banking,  and  for  other  purposes.'' 

History  of  Gborgb  Sboth's  Bakk. 

So  great  was  this  prejudice  that  notwithstanding  the  prohibitioii  by 
the  constitutional  law,  the  Legislature  in  granting  charters  invariably 
put  in  every  bill  the  clause  '*  providing  that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  business  of  banking.''  Even  the  char- 
ter of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  in  Milwaukee,  contained  this 
clause. 

But  George  Smith  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  his  purpose  by  any  such 
inhibition;  he  prevailed  upon  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  charter  the 
Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  by  local  Act  96,  SessioQ 
of  1838-39,  to  "  be  of  twenty-nine  years'  duration,  or  till  the  first  Moo- 
day  in  January,  1868,"  authorizing  it  to  **  insure  for  all  kinds  of  insui^ 
ance — fire,  life,  and  other;  to  receive  deposits  and  loan  money  at  legal 
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rates  of  interest,  and  to  carry  on  any  bosiness  usually  performed  by 
insurance  companies;  but  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  give 
the  company  banking  privileges/'  Another  section  pn)vided  that  no 
part  of  the  funds  or  capital  w^  to  be  used  in  traffic  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. It  authorized  the  issue  of  not  to  exceed  20,000  Hhares  of  $25  each. 
The  commissioners  named  to  have  charge  of  subscription  for  stock  were 
AUen  W.  Hatch,  Maurice  Pixley,  Hans  Crocker,  Samuel  Brown,  Chaun- 
cey  H.  Peak  and  William  Brown. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  charter  were  the  following:  The  direct- 
ors to  choose  a  President  who,  after  being  sworn  by  one  of  the  direct- 
ors, is  to  swear  the  others,  and  the  Secretary  to  give  bonds  for  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty ;  the  office  to  be  kept  in  Milwaukee.  Insurance 
policies  to  be  obligatory  on  the  corporation  where  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  even  if  without  a  corporate  seal.  All  moneys 
received  on  deposit,  if  in  bills,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  debt,  issued 
by  any  bank,  banker*  or  other  corporation,  and  loaned  by  the  company 
hereby  chartered,  shall  be  endorsed  by  the  President  of  said  company 
with  the  corporate  name  thereof,  and  shall  be  redeemed  at  their  usual 
place  of  business  in  gold  or  silver  on  demand,  if  such  bank,  banker  or 
corporation  fail. 

With  this  charter,  Mr.  Smith  wanted  a  good  secretary,  and  wrote  to 
a  young  man  in  Scotland,  Alexander  MitcheU,  whose  family  he  knew, 
and  the  brother  Scotchman  landed  in  Milwaukee  in  May,  1839,  during 
which  month  the  company  commenced  business,  with  George  Smith, 
President,  and  Alexander  Mitchell,  Secretary.  Though  an  insurance 
company,  prohibited  from  doing  a  banking  business,  it  did  very  little 
insurance,  but  proceeded  to  issue  certificates  qf  deposit  in  denomina- 
tions from  one  dollar  upward,  in  the  similitude  of  bank  bills,  in  the 
following  form : 


$10  [Vignette  of  Ceree.] 

Capital  $500,000.  Incorporated  18»9. 

No.  96,420. 

WISCONSIN  MARINE  AND  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I.  E.  Bates  has  deposited  with  this  institu- 
tion TEN  DOLLARS,  which  will  be  paid  on  demand  to  the  bearer. 

[Man  standing  Milwaukee,  June  3,  1850. 

with  scythe.]  ^^^^  Mitchbll,  Sec'y.       Qmo.  Surra,  iVwT. 


As  the  whole  Northwest  had  been  swept  clear  of  currency  by  the 
financial  hurricane  of  1S37,  the^e  certificates  of  deposit  had  their  mis- 
sion to  perfonu,  and  the  so-called  **  George  Smith's  money  "  passed  cur- 
runt  all  over  the  Northwest,  from  Detroit  to  St.  Louis,  and  even  as  far 
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as  Cleveland  and  CincinDati^  circulating  freely  on  the  credit  and  faith 
the  people  had  in  the  integrity  of  Smith  and  MitcheiL 

In  1843  these  circulating  certificates  had  reached  |100,000;  in  1845 
it  was  9250,000;  in  1847,  $300,000;  io  1848,  $600,000,  and  in  1849  had 
reached  the  round  sum  of  $1,000,000,  although  soon  thereafter  it  had 
faUen  off  more  than  one  half  that  sum.  The  largest  circulation  was  io 
1851  (the  year  before  the  general  banking  law  of  the  State  was  enact- 
ed) ;  its  aggregate  then  was  $1,470,235. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  wildcat  currency,  yet  it  did  the 
State  good  service,  and  every  dollar  of  it  was  promptly  redeemed  oo 
presentation  except  some  $32,000,  which  was  probably  lost  by  fire, 
flood,  etc. ,  and  was  never  presented. 

The  insurance  comjuuiy  had  to  encounter  adverse  legislation,  organ- 
ized runs  by  bankers  and  brokers  of  other  States  with  bitter  hostility, 
yet  always  met  its  obligations,  when  George  Smith  and  Alexander 
Mitchell  were  not  known  as  now,  nor  their  integrity  bad  been  tested; 
for  the  two  young  men  might  have  packed  their  carpet-bags  and  left 
for  their  homes  in  Aberdeen,  so  far  as  the  security  was  concerned. 

As  an  incident,  the  Territorial  Legislature  repealed  the  insurance 
company^s  charter,  but  this  had  no  effect  on  the  company's  boainess— 
legitimate  banking  in  all  ways  except  circulation — Mr.  MtteheQ  main- 
taining that  the  charter  could  not  be  repealed,  and  continued  as  before 
in  the  banking  business.  During  its  early  life  the  company  bad  several 
severe  runs,  the  most  noted  being  that  of  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1819. 
On  that  day  Mr.  Smith,  in  observance  of  the  anniversary,  closed  his 
bank  doors  in  Chicago,  when  word  went  through  the  country  that 
^^G^eorge  Smithes  bank  had  closed.**  Brokers  hurried  their  notes  to 
Milwaukee  for  redemption  in  coin,  and  got  it  without  the  company's 
getting  outside  help,  other  than  that  of  business,  and  certificate  depo^ 
itors  turning  their  money  into  the  bank  without  asking. 

After  some  fourteen  years  of  a  prosperous  and  eventful  career  of 
this  pioneer  bank,  the  old  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, with  Mr.  Mitchell  sole  owner,  organized,  among  the  first,  onder 
the  general  banking  law  of  Wisconsin  in  1853.  Of  these  two  trust 
worthy  Scotsmen,  George  Smith  made  his  home  at  the  Reform  Chib  in 
London  for  many  years,  dying  there  October  7,  1899,  in  his  ninety-sec- 
ond year.  He  was  never  married,  was  leading  a  quiet  life,  and  though 
possessed  of  a  fortune  of  perhaps  more  than  $50,000,000,  his  i^pearance 
was  more  like  that  of  a  hale  Scottish  farmer  than  a  veteran  financier. 

Alexander  Mitchell,  more  intimately  known  in  Wlsoonain,  retnmiDg 
from  his  Florida  home,  died  in  New  York,  April  17,  1887,  aged  aeventy. 
In  passing  from  this  consecutive  history  of  Wisconsin's  &moii8  bank, 
the  name  of  its  faithful  Cashier,  David  Ferguson,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. He  retired  some  years  ago,  and  still  resides  In  Milwaukee,  an 
honored  octogenarian. 
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Pioneer  Pkit&te  Buikebs  of  the  Statb. 
The  history  of  banking  in  Territorial  WiecoDHin  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  the  private  bankers  doing  buBinesa  in  their 
rexpective  localities  prior  to  Statehood  in  184S,  and  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  general  banking  law  in  1852.  These  include  the  Bank  of 
Mineral  Point,  established  in  1836  (failed  in  1841);  the  Bank  of  Fox 
Biver  Hydraulic  Company,  established  at  Depers  in  1838;  Washburn 
ft  Woodman,  at  Mineral  Point,  1846-95,  with  C.  C.  Washborn  (after- 
wards Wisconsin's  Governor),  President  and  Cyrus  Woodman,  Cashier 
or  Secretary;  J.  Hodges'  Bank,  of  PlatteviUe,  1846;  B.  D.  Richarf- 
Bon,  banker,  Geneva,  1848;  Samuel  Marshall,  1847,  Joined  with  diaries 
F.  Ilsley,  1849,  as  Marshall  &  llsley,  now  an  incorporated  bank ;  Mason 
C.  Darling  and  Keyes  A.  Darling,  of  Fond  da  Lac,  1849,  obanged  to 
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Darling,  Wright  &  Co.,  in  1851.  J.  M.  Hemenway's  Bank  of  Deposit 
and  Ei<-liange,  Milwaukee,  1849,  which  issued  certificates  of  deposit 
for  circulation  (a  specimen  of  which  is  given  above) ;  Rock  River  Bank, 
Belolt;  James  Kneelan-i  and  D.  P.  Hull,  Milwaukee;  Kellogg's  Bank, 
of  Oshkosh;  Levi  Blossom,  of  Milwaukee;  L'llman  &  Bell,  of  Racine, 
and  T.  C.  Shove,  of  Manitowoc. 

In  1652  the  general  banking  law  took  effect,  having  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  electors  as  provided  by  the  constitution. 

Article  XI  of  the  State  constitution  of  1849  provided  that  '"the Leg- 
islature i4iall  not  have  power  to  create,  authorize  or  incorporate,  by 
luiy  general  or  special  law,  any  bank  or  banking  law  or  privilege,  or  any 
institution  or  corporation  Iiaving  any  banking  power  or  privilege  what- 
ever except  as  herein  provided," 

This  exeeption  was  that  the  question  of  "bank,"  or  ''no  bank" 
miglit  bf>  Kubmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  at  any  general  election, 
and  if  a  niajiirity  of  such  votes  were  for  banks,  then  the  L^islature 
slinil  have  power  to  grant  bank  charters,  or  to  pass  a  general  banking 
law  with  such  restrictions  and  under  snch  r^olatioos  as  they  may 
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deem  expedient  and  proper  for  the  security  of  the  bill  holders;  and, 
provided,  that  no  such  grant  or  law  shall  have  any  force  or  effect  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the 
State  at  some  general  election,  and  improved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  on  the  subject  at  such  election. 

Thus  guarded  against  legislative  enactments  by  the  constitution,  it 
reqtdres  for  any  change,  that  first,  the  Legislature  may  pass  a  bill  for 
Bubmii^sion  to  the  popular  vote,  and  such  vote  must,  by  a  majority,  rat> 
ify  the  act  before  it  can  become  a  law.  This  feature  of  Wisconsin's 
banking  law  is  still  maintained,  and  in  recent  years  a  general  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature  was  defeated  by  the  popular  vote. 

CiRCULATINe  NOTBS  FROM  GBORQIA. 

Since  banking  in  Wisconsin  comprises  the  circulation  of  bank  notes 
designed  expressly  for  use  in  the  State,  a  sketch  of  the  Bank  of  At- 
lanta, G^eorgia,  properly  comes  within  the  State's  history,  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  Atlanta,  being  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  Marine  and 
Hre  Insurance  Company's  issues — **  G^eorge  Smith's  money." 

Georgia  granted  this  charter  January  27,  1852,  with  an  authoriied 
capital  of  $300,000,  comprised  of  3,000  shares,  $1,00  each,  of  which 
George  Smith  owned  2,991  in  his  own  name,  and  the  remaining  nine 
were  owned  by  Patrick  Strachan,  W.  D.  Scott,  George  Menzie  and 
Alexander  Mitchell.  Soon  distrust  of  its  methods  became  general,  and 
a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  requested  the  Solicitor-Gen> 
eral  to  inquire  into  its  manner  of  business;  but  that  officer  found  no 
violation  of  charter. 

While  at  this  time  all  other  Georgia  bank  notes  were  quoted  in  New 
York  city  at  five  per  cent,  discount,  Mr.  Smith  arranged  to  have  his 
Atlanta  notes  redeemed  there  at  only  1^  per  cent,  discount.  This  made 
them  generally  current  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois;  but  warfare  com- 
menced against  the  Bank  of  Atlanta  and  several  runs  were  ineffectually 
made.  While  the  bank  never  failed  to  redeem  it«  paper  on  demand, 
the  owner  became  tired  of  the  annoyance  and  wound  up  its  affairs  in 
1855,  the  banks  of  Wisconsin  by  this  time  furnishing  its  required  cur- 
rency. Banking  on  assets  without  security,  the  Atlanta  notes  circulated 
throughout  northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  for  three  years  withoat 
loss  to  the  holders. 

The  General  Banking  Law. 

Chapter  479  of  the  General  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1852,  provided  for  a 
Comptroller,  first  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  then  to  be  elected* 
for  a  tenn  of  two  years.  Banks  could  organize  with  a  capital  of  t25,(KK) 
and  not  to  exceed  1^500,000,  and  do  a  general  banking  business,  and 
issue  notes  to  be  secured  by  a  deposit  with  the  State  Treasurer  of 
United  States  or  State  bonds,  or  Wisconsin  raili-oad  bonds  at  their  value, 
not  exceeding  par,  such  value  based  on  the  New  York  market  quota- 
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tions.  Individaal  bonds  were  reqaired  to  cover  any  depreciation  of 
value  in  the  State  bond  securities,  and  the  Bank  Comptroller  was 
authorized  to  call  for  additional  public  bonds  at  any  time  he  deemed 
tlie  security  insufficient.  Annual  reports  were  to  be  made ;  secorities 
could  be  withdrawn  by  depositing  an  equal  amount  in  specie,  or  of  the 
circulating  not*»8,  and  upon  returning  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  circulation, 
or  specie  being  deposited  instead,  it  could  close  business.  Interest  on 
loans  was  limited  to  ten  per  cent.  Stockholders  were  individually  lia- 
ble to  the  amount  of  their  shares  for  all  the  indebtedness  of  the  bank. 
These  provisions,  with  others,  of  minor  importance,  embraced  in  the 
act  of  1852,  were  submitted  to  the  electors  and  approved  at  the  general 
election  in  November  of  that  year. 

Chapter  sixty-nhie  of  the  General  Laws  of  1853,  prohibited  the  issu- 
ance or  passing  of  any  bills,  notes  or  certificates  of  deposit  not  author- 
ized by  the  express  law  of  some  State  (designed  to  cut  out  the  Wiscon- 
sin Marine  and  Insurance  paper),  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and 
redeemable  in  current  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  place  of  issuance,  and 
no  one  to  pay  sums  in  bills  of  less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  in 
bills  issued  outside  of  the  State.  Chapter  thirty-four  of  the  laws  of 
the  following  year  (1854)  repealed  the  five  dollar  limit  as  previously  en- 
acted. 

Chapter  Forty-seven,  Laws  of  1855,  gave  the  Comptroller  power  to 
more  effectually  secure  the  people  from  loss  on  bank  circulation ;  then 
for  two  years,  while  the  wildcat  banks  were  organizing,  the  laws  re- 
mained unchanged,  but  in  1858,  C^hapter  ninety-eight  of  that  year, 
amended  the  general  law,  striking  out  railroad  bonds  for  security,  and 
required  that  bondsmen  for  the  stockholders  must  be  citizens  of  Wis- 
consin, and  that  banks  could  only  be  located  in  towns  of  not  less  than 
200  voters,  and  must  have  an  office  of  redemption  in  such  town;  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent.,  the  manifest  purpose  of 
Chapter  47,  of  1855,  being  to  suppress  the  wildcats. 

Chapter  242  of  the  Laws  of  1861  allowed  circulation  for  the  par  of 
bonds  (admitted  as  security)  which  had  been  above  par  for  the  last  six 
months  in  New  York,  and  on  those  below  par,  but  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  average  market  price  for  that  time  was  allowed,  and  the  GK>vemor, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Bank  Comptroller,  after  December  1,  1861  (the 
war  then  affecting  Southern  bonds),  were  given  the  right  to  reject 
any  securities,  and  accept  only  Wisconsin  State  bonds — limited  to  flOO,- 
000  by  the  constitution — and  United  States  bonds — the  banks  outside 
of  Madison  and  Milwaukee  to  appoint  redeeming  agents,  etc.,  etc. 
These  amendments  were  submitted  to  the  electors  in  November,  1861, 
and  then  approved.  Chapter  203,  Laws  of  1862,  reduced  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  to  seven  per  cent.,  except  where  contracted  it  might  be  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent. 

Chapter  102,  Laws  of  1866,  provided  for  taxing  bank  shares,  in  con- 
formity with  the  National  bank  system.     In  1868  the  office  of  Bank 
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Comptroller  was  abolished  and  the  duties  devolved  upon  the  State 
Treasurer.  Chapter  331,  Laws  of  1876,  provided  for  the  organizadoD 
of  Savings  banks,  and  Savings  societies. 

In  1885  the  law  provided  that  no  person  should  use  the  name  of 
'*  bank^'  or  ** banking  house'*  without  giving  the  name  or  names  of 
persons  engaged  in  such  business. 

Provision  for  State  Ezamutation. 

Without  reference  to  the  vote  of  the  electors,  the  Legislature  (by 
Chapter  291,  Laws  of  1895),  provided  for  a  Bank  Examiner  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Treasurer,  with  the  Governor's  approval,  to  hold 
the  office  five  years ;  one  who  shall  examine  all  State,  private  and  Sav- 
ings banks,  including  every  banking.  Savings  or  trust  institution  in  the 
State  receiving  money  on  deposit.  Three  reports  are  to  be  made  to  the 
examiner  when  called  for  each  year.  The  only  power  given  this  officer 
is  that  of  imposing  a  penalty  of  $100  a  day  for  not  reporting,  bat  with- 
out authority  to  control  the  bank's  affairs,  or  do  anything  more  than  to 
publish  a  poor  statement  and  thus  warn  the  public. 

The  cost  of  the  examination  of  banks,  with  access  to  books  and  pa- 
pers, ranges  from  (15  to  $50,  according  to  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
institution.  While  this  act  gives  an  officer  authority  to  learn  a  bank's 
condition,  it  confers  on  him  no  practical  or  effectual  means  of  remedy- 
ing any  wrong,  as  the  examiner  can  neither  close  nor  take  possession  of 
an  insolvent  bank. 

At  this  period  Wisconsin's  general  banking  law,  framed  as  it  was 
originally  for  the  security  of  the  bill  holders — and  nothing  else,  had, 
with  the  exception  of  the  numerous  acts  of  the  Legislature,  hereinbe- 
fore enumerated  (none  of  which  afforded  much  improvement  for  the 
security  of  stockholders  or  depositors)  called  for  a  new  general  law  more 
in  keeping  with  the  advanced  conditions  of  all  business,  and  through 
the  efforts  of  the  State  Bankers'  Association  was  secured  the  passage  of 
Chapter  303,  Laws  of  1897,  for  submission  to  the  electors,  the  provi- 
sions of  which  conformed  in  many  respects  to  the  National  Banking 
Law ;  and  though  more  liberal  in  allowing  loans  to  a  limited  amount 
upon  real  estate,  was  better  guarded  against  the  improper  use  of  bank 
funds  by  officers,  directors  and  employees  of  the  institution — requiring 
a  vote  of  the  directors,  to  appear  of  record,  approving  of  any  loans  to 
such  persons;  but,  the  electors,  not  comprehending  the  safeguards  to 
both  stockolders  and  depositors,  with  some  bankers  who  disliked  the  re- 
strictions, defeated  the  law  by  a  vote  of  86,872  for  and  92,607  against 
the  revised  banking  law,  leaving  it  still  **for  the  security  of  the  bill 
holders,"  though  the  bills  have  long  since  been  taxed  out  of  existence. 

Following  legislation  thus  for  sixty  years,  it  will  be  seen  that,  not- 
withstanding the  many  acts  passed  affecting  the  banking  baaineeet, 
8uch  as  could  be,  without  submission  to  the  electors,  the  general 
banking  law  in  itself,  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  t^ti^g^  hat 
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not  been  materially  changed,  though  days  of  grace  and  laws  in  relation 
to  commercial  paper  have  been  bettered,  and  ^'wildcatting^sappressed. 

Wildcat  Banks  Described. 

New  York  having  had  its  experience  with  free  banking,  allowing  real 
estate  security  as  a  basis  for  bank-note  circulation,  and  Michigan  its 
trials  with  '*red  dog*^  bank  notes,  Wisconsip,  after  the  enactment  of  ita 
general  banking  laws,  came  to  the  front. 

With  many  legitimate  institutions,  both  private  and  organized  banks, 
the  field  was  open  to  the  speculator  for  organizing  under  the  law  banks 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  circulating  notes,  which  at  the  time  (as 
stated  in  the  order  of  legislative  action),  required  security  to  be  depos- 
ited with  the  State  Treasurer  in  the  form  of  United  States  bonds,  Wis- 
consin State  bonds  and  of  other  State  bonds  which  had  not  defaulted 
in  the  payment  of  interest,  the  latter  class  to  be  taken  at  the  New  York 
market  quotations;  and  as  the  bonds  of  the  Southern  States  were 
always  the  lowest  priced,  these  were  chosen  and  deposited  for  the 
notes  to  be  had. 

To  become  a  bank,  and  a  bank  President,  required  but  little  capital, 
the  method  generally  being  to  arrange  with  some  responsible  bank  or 
person  to  advance,  say,  five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  named,  who 
for  this,  would  purchase  the  bonds  as  selected  by  the  new  banker, 
and  deposit  them  in  the  name  of  the  bank,  get  the  notes  printed,  and 
the  Comptroller  to  countersign  them;  this  done,  the  officers  would  sign 
**Prest."  and  *' Cashier/'  and  with  the  f uU-fiedged  pax)er  pay  for  the 
tK^nds,  the  price  ranging  from  eighty  to  ninety  cents  of  their  par.  Per- 
sonal bonds  were  required  to  cover  any  loss  on  the  value  of  the  bonds 
put  up,  and  where  the  market  fell  off  the  Comptroller  would  call  to 
have  the  necessary  additional  security  deposited. 

Thus  a  bank  with  $100,000  capital  could  be  created  with  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  outlay  of  $5,000,  often  less,  according  to  the  commission  charged 
for  advancing  the  money  for  bonds,  plate  and  printing.  With  Missouri 
bonds  at  eighty  cents,  the  investment  yielded  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent. 

These  banks  were  usually  located  in  inaccessible  places,  many  in  the 
northern  wilderness,  where  white  men  seldom  trod,  and  only  an  Indian 
guide  could  find.  In  some  instances  they  were  located  within  an  Indian 
reservation,  and  had  but  a  shanty  for  a  bank.  This  condition  could  not 
long  continue  unmolested.  The  discount  on  the  notes  depended  upon  the 
*'get-at  a-ble'*  location  of  the  bank.  The  notes  being  redeemable  in 
gold,  were  picked  up,  assorted,  and  the  co-called  **  carpet-bagger*'  sent 
out  by  the  breakers  to  demand  the  coin,  provided  he  could  find  the  bank. 
Sometimes,  when  coming  too  near,  a  woodsman  on  the  watch  would 
meet  him,  and  by  intimidation  or  threat  the  hunter  for  coin  would  re- 
trace his  steps  without  venturing  to  make  his  demand. 

Gradually,  as  the  laws  t«how,  the  **  wildcat"  was,  both  by  legislation. 
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and  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country,  together  with  the  ineroniriiy 
issues  of  legitimate  banks,  and  their  determination,  driven  from  the  dekL 
In  August,  1858,  the  bankers  of  Chicago  refused  to  receive  the  istmes 
of  twenty -seven  Wisconsin  banks,  many  of  which  had  no  local  habita- 
tion, but  had  simply  the  name  of  some  winter  lumber-camping  place 
high  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  rivers,  owned 
by  non-residents  and  oflEloered  by  straw  men.  The  bodneflB  men  <tf 
Milwaukee  returned  the  compliment  by  refusing  the  notes  of  banks  of 
similar  cliaracter  in  Illinois. 

Bankers'  MRBrma  to  Secure  Reform  of  tthb  BANKme  Laws. 

In  1858  a  committee  of  bankers,  consisting  of  N.  B.  Van  Slyke, 
Saiuuel  Marshall  and  M.  S.  Scott,  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  to 
recommend  desirable  changes  in  the  banking  law,  recommended  that 
the  value  of  stocks  or  bonds  deposited  for  circulation  must  be  five  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  market  price;  that  railroad  securitiee  could  not  be 
taken ;  that  stockholders*  bonds  should  be  given  by  citizens  of  the  State; 
that  bank  capital  might  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  (25,000;  that  banks 
could  relinquish  business  when  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  circulation  was 
returned,  and  that  three  years  after  notice  of  this  fact  had  ex|Mred  all 
securities  except  the  personal  bonds  could  be  withdrawn,  all  of  which 
amendments  became  laws.  In  1859  came  anotlier  grievance,  that  of 
getting  bank  notes,  particularly  the  ''  wildcat''  notes,  redeemed. 

First  General  Coxi'extiox  of  Bai^krbs. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  general  convention  of  bankers  met 
in  Milwaukee  August  1(^  1859,  '*for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
planning  in  detail  a  system  and  practical  method  of  protecting  the 
credit  of  the  currency  of  Wisconsin  banks;  ^'  in  other  wofda,  to  have  a 
Bank  of  Mutual  Redemptions.  After  considerable  diacuwBion  and  the 
adoption  of  several  sound  resolutions,  when  it  came  to  the  test,  and 
the  constitution  with  by-laws  setting  forth  its  principles  was  presented 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  '*  wildcat  '*  element  prevailed  and  the  pro- 
ject failed. 

Less  than  two  years  after,  with  the  firing  of  the  first  gon  at  Fort 
Sumter,  all  Southern  securities  rapidly  declined,  and  the  banks  of  mere 
circulation  being  unable  to  keep  up  their  margin  for  security,  were 
finally  driven  to  the  wall  and  with  the  Civil  War  eoded  the  '*  wildcat  ** 
banks  of  Wisconsin. 

Tlie  securities  depreciating  from  twenty  to  forty  per  ceot.  were  sold 
to  apply  towards  redeeming  the  outstanding  note^  and  the  deficiency. 
so  far  as  pi>ssible,  collected  from  the  bondsmen  for  the  several  bankiv. 
many  of  whom  provtMi  by  that  time  irre^spoosible,  with  cofise<]uent  lorn 
to  tlie  bill  holders.  Bank  failureis  elsewhere,  as  in  Wiscoiksin.  erviUed 
^.'eui^nil  di>tnist.  and  the  denH>raliiatioo  i^  the  cumeoey  of  the  Wect 
and  Nortliwest  was  so  great  throoglKMit  the  entiiv  re^gioii  that  depocq 
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tors,  not  daring  to  hold  bills  over  night,  would  bring  in  their  currency 
deposits  several  tiroes  during  a  day,  lest  it  die  on  their  hands,  or  at 
best,  find  a  heavier  discount  from  day  to  day.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
lack  of  ultimate  security  as  a  proper  provision  for  immediate  redemp- 
tion which  tended  to  discredit  the  notes. 

Although  banks  received  this  currency  at  such  rate  as  they  thought 
safe,  and  assorted  their  tills  with  the  closest  care,  they  usually  found 
the  next  day  more  or  less  to  throw  out  as  impassable,  if  not  worthless, 
not  only  issues  of  their  own  State,  but  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  States. 
Brokers  gained  by  the  people's  losses.  How  little  do  the  people  of  to- 
day appreciate  the  value  of  a  uniformly  secured  and  readily  redeema- 
ble currency,  such  as  they  now  have.  Then  exchange  on  Eastern  money 
centers  ranged  from  two  to  five  per  cent.,  and  what  cost  $50,  is  now  to 
be  had  for  a  single  dollar,  and  a  silver  doUar  at  that  1  It  was  a  com- 
mon practice  with  those  going  East  to  take  two  or  three  kinds  of  bank 
notes,  such  as  would  go  current  in  the  States  through  which  they  passed. 
No  good  New  York  or  New  England  bill  would  be  spent  west  of  Ohio. 
East  of  there  it  was  equivalent  to  gold.  Gold  only  would  purchase  the 
public  lands,  and  the  loss  to  settlers  in  their  buying  homes  was  sorely 
felt.     Currency  would  buy  bread  and  butter,  but  not  GK>vemment  land. 

CHANass  Wrought  by  thb  Civil  War. 

Money  matters  had  become  somewhat  settled  for  two  or  three  years, 
when  the  Civil  War  came,  causing  enormous  Government  expenditure, 
which  advanced  prices,  induced  speculation,  and  affected  Wisconsin  in 
common  with  all  other  Northern  States.  Meanwhile  banks  flourished, 
and  until  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank  Act,  there  was  a  clear  field 
for  banking  generally;  bankers  then  soon  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  system  and  there  was  a  decline  of  the  State  banks. 

The  National  banks  were  not  subject  to  local  taxation,  as  the  share- 
holders were  not  then  taxed.  With  seven-thirty  United  States  bonds 
as  a  basis  for  circolating  notes,  and  other  currency  taxed  out  of  exist- 
ence, loans  conmianded  ten  per  cent,  interest,  with  fair  rates  for  ex- 
change and  less  competition,  and  banking  was  profitable.  Subsequently, 
for  a  time  the  law  taxed  deposits,  then  the  shareholders — practically 
taxation  of  the  bank  by  the  State — and  with  the  retirement  of  the 
higher  priced  United  States  bonds,  together  with  the  increasing  bur- 
dens and  restrictions  placed  upon  National  banks,  and  not  upon  State 
banks,  a  preference  was  created  for  the  State  system  whose  privileges 
are  not  offset  by  restraints,  such  as  the  limitation  on  loans  and  the  re- 
striction in  regard  to  taking  mortgaged  security  on  real  estate — a  form 
of  security  especially  desirable  in  an  agricultural  community ;  hence, 
outside  of  commercial  centers,  State  banks  in  Wisconsin  have  become 
a  more  popular,  profitable  and  independent  investment  for  banking 
capital. 
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Panics  and  Thbir  £ffbct  on  thb  Banks. 

The  first  panic  to  affect  Wisconsin  was  that  of  1857,  which  owing  to 
the  depreciated  character  of  the  local  currency  was  more  seriously  felt 
than  in  the  East;  the  number  of  bank  failures  was  consequently  greater 
than  in  the  older  States ;  *  *  the  protection  of  the  bill  holders  '^  so  strenu- 
ously looked  after,  failed  to  *^  protect ''  the  holders  of  wildcat  bills  in 
circulation. 

Next  came  the  panic  of  1863,  occasioned  by  the  Civil  War  when  the 
question  of  ways  and  means  to  enable  the  Government  to  carry  on  its 
struggle  for  existence  was  most  imminent;  this  period  of  financial  dis- 
aster was  more  alarming  in  the  £ast  than  in  the  West.  Wisconsin  felt 
but  a  ripple  from  the  New  York  wave,  because  prices  of  all  farm  pro- 
ducts doubled,  wheat  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  price  of  gc^d,  and 
for  the  time  being  the  agricultural  communities  prospered. 

The  panic  of  1873,  said  to  be  the  most  disastrous  of  the  century, 
commenced  September  18,  by  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  followed 
by  many  of  the  most  prominent  bankers  and  brokers  in  New  Tork»  was 
less  felt  in  Wisconsin  than  the  preceding  ones  of  ^53  and  '63.  Not  only 
did  the  banks  suffer  less,  but  the  distress  was  not  so  great  in  commer- 
cial lines;  there  being  in  the  State  only  eighty-one  commercial  failures 
for  $1,574,000 — a  small  proportion  as  against  5, 183  faOures  for  (229,000.- 
000,  in  the  entire  country.  It  was  a  decided  collapse  of  the  stock  and 
bond  market.  Such  was  the  pressure  that  in  September,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  common  stock  fell  from  fifty-one  to  thirty.  Union 
Pacific  from  27i  to  17i,  and  Missouri  State  6's  from  92i  to  84.  Banks 
failed  all  over  the  country,  affecting  Wisconsin  as  httle  as  any  locality, 
there  being  no  question  of  the  currency,  nor  doubt  regarding  the 
Nation^s  financial  strength.  Unlike  the  recent  fright  of  1893,  which 
was  not  attributable  to  bank  circulating  notes,  nor  in  any  great  degree 
to  stock  si)eculations,  but  the  fear  of  Congressional  action,  or  inaction 
on  the  vital  issue  of  a  gold  or  silver  basis,  the  wavering  of  this  balance 
between  the  metals,  the  fear  of  our  Government  settling  to  a  silver 
basis,  shook  confidence  from  the  minds  of  most  experienced  financiers, 
and  many  banks  that  were  sound  under  ordinary  circumstances  were 
forced  to  suspend  ;  bank  runs  prevailed,  gold  was  sought  and  hoarded, 
money  demanded  without  need—  in  short,  the  Nation^s  financial  policy 
was  in  doubt.  Its  credit  was  at  stake,  and  as  a  consequence  the  people 
distrusted  everything.  The  combined  Wisconsin  banks  at  that  time  had 
116,840,000  cash,  against  870,578,000  deposits,  while  with  but  (10, 612, 000 
ready  money  against  $92,151,000  deposits,  at  the  present  time  (1899)  say 
with  six  millions  more  money  and  twenty-two  millions  less  deposits  in 
1893,  than  in  1899,  confidence  reigns  serene. 

The  combined  capital  stock  of  the  State  banks  in  1863,  f3, 497, 000, 
fell  off  in  1873  to  8715,000,  while  the  deposiU  of  1873  were  a  million 
greater  than  in  1863. 
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None  of  the  earliest  bankers  of  the  Territory  are  now  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  but  few  of  those  of  1853  are  to-day  thus  engaged.  Of  GFeorge 
Smith  and  Alexander  Mitchell,  mention  has  been  made;  of  the  once 
familiar  names  are  Daniel  Wells,  Edward  D.  Holton,  Charles  D.  Nash, 
A.  G.  Ruggles,  Henry  Strong,  C.  C.  Washburn,  H.  8.  Durand,  J.  G. 
Ingbusch,  J.  D.  Rexford,  L.  C.  Hyde  and  others,  now  gone  ;  while 
Samuel  Marshall,  Charles  F.  Ilsley,  B.  B.  Northrop,  Daniel  Jones,  Hoel 
H.  Camp,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  still  remain  in 
harness,  realizing  as  they  must  how  conditions  have  changed,  facilities 
increased,  business  magnified  in  importance  and  amount,  with  greater 
risks  assumed  than  when  the  debtors'  responsibility  was  better  known ; 
rails  and  wires  having  shortened  the  distance  and  time,  and  men  wonder- 
ing if  in  another  half-century  there  can  be  the  same  progress  and  pros- 
perity as  in  the  fifty  years  just  past. 

Chartered  Stale  Banks  in  Wisconsin  as  Reported  in  Decades. 


YBAB8. 


1853 8 

1863 69 

1873 16 

1883 35 

1893 j  119 

1899 133 


>5 

5i  s       Capital, 


^^ 


Cash. 


$530,000 
3.497.000 
715,000 
1.649.000 
6.806.00Q 
6,863.000 


$340,000 
616.000 
870.000 

1.755,000 
10.064.000 

4.095.000 


Dus  from 
bank*. 


$198,000 
1,472.000 
1.434,000 
2.830.000 
5.714.000 
9.141.000 


Leant. 


$636,000 

5.062.000 

5.468.000 

13,661.000 

32,637.000 

24.859.000 


J)9po9iU. 


$397,000 

6.374.000 

6.200.000 

14.647.000 

37,826.000 

37.491.000 


Private  Banks  From  Date  qf  First  Required  Reports  Furnished. 


YKAB8. 


No.  of 
banks. 


Capital. 


1883 I      77 

1893 I     122 

1899 i    114 


$960,000 
1,177,000 
1.022,000 


Cash. 


Due  from 
banks. 


Loans. 


$1,322,000  $1,604,000  $5,011,000 
827.000  855,000  4.950,000 
925.000   2,150.000  i  6.348.000 


Deposits. 


$6,381,000 
5.629.000 
7.880,000 


The  Only  Savings  Bank    From   Date  qf  First  Required  Report 

Furnished. 


YRARH. 


1893. 
1899. 


No.  of 
t>anks. 

1 
1 


Capital. 


Cash. 

Due  from 
banks. 

$1,249 
3.419 

$11,621 
34.525 

Loans. 


$166,000 
212,969 


Deposits. 


$190,691 
S80.240 
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Combined  National,  State,  Private  €md  Savings  Banks,  January  1, 1S99. 


•BA2IK8. 

CmfUQl. 

$0,660,000 
6363.000 
1,022.000 

1 

$5,589,000 

4.095.000 

925.000 

8,000 

bouJu. 

Lommt. 

Depo9iU. 

cmlmtiMk. 

8Ute 

$3,997,000 
9,141.000 
2,150.000  ^ 
S4.000 

$38,574,000 

24,859.000 

5,343,000 

212,000 

$46,400,000 

87,491.000 

7380.000 

880.000 

$2310.000 

PriTAte 

Sarfiigs 

T©UL 

$17,545,000 

$10,612,000 

$15422.000 

$68,988,000 

1 
$92,151,000  . 

$8,810,000 

*  At  the  date  of  this  report  there  were  eeTentj-seTeii  Nfttional  hAiika,  183  State  baaka, 
114  prirate  banka  and  one  Savlni^  bank,  a  total  of  825  InttitntloBa. 

State  Banks,  I8S8-I846. 


1888. 
1889. 
1840. 
1841. 
1846. 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Leant  and 
disecmnU. 


9p€cts» 


CapUalgtoek. 


$152,676 

231.624 

133.670 

224.365 

58,789 


$83,494 
65.680 
41,397 


95,967 


$119,625 
189,125 
100.000 
100.000 
221,475 


$141368 

235.578 

109,185 

90,806 

218,479 


109367 

9391 

17.414 

129.686 


National  Banks. 
Fiffures  are  in  thouaaods  of  dollaim. 


TBAEO. 

No,  of 

Xoofu 

tunddU- 

oownJU. 

V.  8. 
bonds. 

Cath 

andeath 

iUma. 

OvOat. 

fimylv*- 

Unil- 
Hdad 

Ovf. 

etrcmU- 

Han. 

/Mi. 

1868 

1 

$162 

$67 

$146 

$200 

$1 

" 

$862 

1868. 

36 

4,537 

3,559 

1,975 

2,860 

$550 

271 

$2,449  1 

4,778 

1878 

45 

8.232 

8.879 

1.931 

8.565 

944 

321 

8.007  j 

7.265 

1878 

38 

7,386 

2.987 

1,660 

8.265 

1 

955    i 

860 

1.M0 

6.207 

1883 

45 

13.842 

3,167 

2,641 

4.085 

1,021 

637 

8.188 

14.499 

1888 

59 

19,165 

2,424 

8,097 

5,680 

1,689 

i 

790 

1.512 

17,874 

1893 

81 

26,024 

2319 

5,538 

9319 

2,284 

M26 

2,088 

86.464 

1899 

78 

47,156 

4.121 

6.304 

9.660 

2,304    . 

875 

2.570 

58374 
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MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory.  The 
Legislature  of  Wisconsin  in  the  General  Laws  of  1852  entitled  *  *  An  act  to 
authorize  the  business  of  banking/'  placed  the  business  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Bank  Comptroller,  who  was  an  elective  officer.  This  act 
provided  for  the  issue  of  bank  notes  upon  tbe  deposit  with  the  State 
Treasurer  of  United  States  and  State  stocks,  which  had  not  for  a 
period  of  six  months  previous  been  sold  below  par  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange ;  also  stocks  of  railroads  within  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
beajing  interest  at  not  less  than  seven  per  cent,  payable  semi-annuaUy. 
The  law  also  provided  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  banking  business. 

The  Wisconsin  laws  were  made  applicable  to  banks  and  similar  cor- 
porations, under  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act,  and  these  laws  were 
closely  followed  by  the  first  Legislature  of  the  new  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  constitution  of  Minnesota  was  adopted  April  15,  1858,  and 
Article  nine  authorized  the  Legislature  to  pass  by  a  two-thirds  vote  a 
general  banking  law  with  several  restrictions,  and  also  provided  for  the 
taxation  of  the  property  of  banks  and  bankers. 

Thb  First  BAiouNa  Law  of  the  State. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  was 
enacted  Chapter  thirty-two  of  the  laws  of  1858,  being  **  An  act  to  autho- 
rize and  regulate  the  business  of  banking,'*  which,  as  amended  at  the 
same  session,  became  the  foundation  of  the  banking  legislation  of  the 
State.  This  act  provided  for  an  issue  of  bank  notes  on  the  basis  of 
a  deposit  of  public  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  Minnesota,  or  of  any 
other  State,  which  stocks  should  not  have  been  sold  at  less  than  par 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  within  six  months  preceding  the 
date  of  deposit.  The  amount  of  issues  authorized  was  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  actual  value  of  such  stocks.  The  minimum  capital  stock  with 
which  a  bank  might  be  incorporated  was  $25,000,  and  no  incorporation 
was  to  be  allowed  for  a  bank  in  a  town  of  less  than  200  inhabitant49. 

The  supervision  of  banking  was  placed  under  the  State  Auditor  and 
elaborate  provisions  were  made  for  the  incorporation  of  banks  to  issue 
notes,  and  also  regarding  the  rights  and  powers  of  stockholders  and 
de{x>8itors.     Quarterly  reports  were  required  and  it  was  also  provided  ^ 
tliat  interest  should  not  exceed  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  defiance  of  the  law  the  banks  organized  were,  in  many  oases, 
located  at  inaccessible  points,  and  the  profits  of  the  business  were 
sought  to  be  derived  from  interest  upon  the  bonds  which  were  pledged 
ais  security  for  the  circulation,  and  which  were  bought  in  small  parcels, 
and  paid  for  by  the  circulation  as  fast  as  it  was  issued.  This  privilege  was 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  twenty- five  of  the  general  laws 
of  1860,  which  also  increased  the  amount  of  issue  to  ninety-five  per 

48 
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cent,  of  the  current  value  of  said  stock  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  New 
York.  A  small  deposit  in  New  York  provided  for  the  redemption  of 
such  bank  notes  as  might  find  their  way  there,  the  notes  being  imme- 
diately placed  in  circulation  after  being  redeemed.  Chapter  forty-seveo 
of  the  general  laws  of  1861  authorized  the  acceptance  by  the  State  Aud- 
itor of  securities  of  the  United  States  bearing  interest  at  not  leas  than 
five  per  cent ;  heretofore  the  rate  required  was  six  per  cent. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1864  providing  that  securities  were  not  to  be 
withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  Auditor  and  Gk>vemor,  and 
further  that  when  they  became  insufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the 
circulating  notes,  the  Auditor  might  receive  the  dividends  and  interest  od 
such  securities,  this  having  heretofore  been  collected  by  the  parties  who 
had  issued  the  circulating  notes.  The  act  further  provided  that  no  pari 
of  the  securities  or  interest  thereon  should  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  fees  for  protesting  the  circulating  notes,  secured  by  such  securities. 

An  act  passed  in  1865  provided  for  the  conversion  of  State  banks 
into  National  banks.  The  State  Auditor  was  authorized  to  suirender 
to  the  National  bank  the  securities  deposited  by  the  State  bank  upon 
deposit  with  him  by  the  National  bank  of  an  amount  of  lawful  money 
equal  to  the  amount  of  outstanding  notes  of  said  State  l>ank,  to  be 
held  and  applied  by  him  to  the  payment  of  such  outstanding  notes. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  December  31,  1868,  twenty-four  banks  had 
been  organized,  all  of  which  had  discontinued,  and  at  the  close  of  1868 
there  were  no  State  banks  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Bank  of  thb  State  of  Minnesota. 

*  The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  first  bank  formed  under 
the  Minnesota  banking  laws,  was  organized  at  St.  Paul  on  October  I, 
1858.  Its  officers  had  been  engaged  in  the  banking  business  for  many 
years,  and  its  location  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  it  could  be 
easily  reached  for  the  redemption  of  its  notes,  indicated  that  the  profits 
of  a  legitimate  business,  rather  than  those  arising  from  the  interest  on 
bonds,  were  sought  by  its  organizers.  The  capital  stock  of  t25,000  was 
all  paid  in,  and  was  owned  principally  by  Sewell,  Ferris  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  who  were  the  New  York  correspondents  of  the  bank,  and  who 
were  ranked  as  men  of  abundant  capitaL  The  bonds  deposited  to  se- 
cure the  circulation  were  the  Minnesota  eight  per  cents,  the  issue  of 
which  was  limited  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  to  $250,000.  These 
bonds  never  fell  below  par  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  State  University,  in  1858,  issued  $40,000  of  university  bonds, 
bearing  ten  per  cent,  interest  and  secured  by  mortgage  upon  the  lands 
donated  by  Congress  for  a  State  university,  which  lands  were  then 
owned  by  tlie  State.  Being  so  secured  the  contention  was  urged  bj 
those  who  desired  to  use  them  for  banking  purposes  that  they  were 

*The  information  in  regard  to  the  Bank  of  the  Stat<»  of  Minnesota 
by  Mr.  N.  P.  LanHrford,  who  was  an  offlocr  of  tba  bank. 
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State  bonds.  On  October  29,  1858,  Hon.  0.  H.  Berry,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  in  an  opinion  addressed  to  Gtovemor  Sibley,  said : 
'^Tbe  State  of  Minnesota  is  bound  for  the  redemption  of  these  bonds, 
and  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  State  stocks  receivable  by  the  Auditor 
on  deposit  as  a  basis  for  banking."  This  opinion  having  settled  aflftrm- 
atively  the  question  whether  the  State  Auditor  might  properly  receive 
these  bonds  as  a  basis  for  bank  circulation,  the  whole  issue  was  pur- 
chased by  Sewell,  Ferris  &  Co.,  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000 
were  deposited  with  the  State  Auditor,  but  no  circulation  was  issued 
upon  them  at  that  time;  and  soon  afterwards  flO,000  of  the  Minnesota 
eight  per  cent,  bonds,  heretofore  deposited,  were  withdrawn,  leaving 
$15,000  of  the  Minnesota  eight  per  cents  and  $10,000  of  the  university 
ten  per  cents  as  security  for  the  circulation  of  the  bank.  This  was  in 
effect  a  substitution  of  $10,000  of  the  university  bonds  for  $10,000  of  the 
Minnesota  eight  per  cents.  The  faith  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  had  not, 
however,  been  distinctly  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  university 
bonds.  When,  therefore,  they  were  afterwards  sold  for  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  issued,  their  market  value  dropped  from  nearly  par,  the 
price  which  the  University  of  Minnesota  sold  them  for,  to  twenty-two 
cents  on  the  dollar.  These  bonds  were  afterwards  aU  redeemed  or  pur- 
chased by  the  State  University.  Sewell,  Ferris  &  Co.  became  involved 
in  disastrous  stock  speculation  in  New  York,  which  resulted  in  their 
failure  in  October,  1859,  and  they  decided  to  wind  up  the  two  banks 
which  they  had  organized  in  Minnesota — the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Nicollet  County  Bank,  of  St.  Peter. 

Lbgitimatb  Banks  of  Issub  Unprofitablb. 

The  local  business  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  profit- 
able, but  the  losses  sustained  by  it  in  the  redemption  of  its  circulating 
notes  were  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  bank  maintaining 
itself  in  St.  Paul,  or  any  city  easUy  accessible,  while  doing  a  legitimate 
business,  provided  its  circulation  was  at  all  proportionate  to  its  capital. 
With  the  circulation  of  but  $25,000  the  redemption  of  its  notes  in  gold 
coin  or  New  York  exchange  amounted  to  about  $300  per  day,  at  a  time 
when  gold  coin  and  New  York  drafts  were  selling  at  from  two  to  three 
per  cent,  premium  for  current  money.  This  condition  of  affairs  was 
potent  in  determining  the  location  of  nearly  all  the  banks  organized  in 
Minnesota  in  the  years  1858  and  1859,  none  of  which,  except  the  two 
batiks  in  St.  Paul,  did  a  legitimate  banking  business,  nor  in  reality  had 
any  Kubst^antial  capital,  in  excess  of  the  small  sum  required  to  redeem 
any  of  the  circulating  notes  that  might  be  presented  for  redemption. 
Tiie  bonds  were  bought  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  currency  which 
the  Auditor  issued  upon  their  being  deposited,  and  after  paying  for  the 
bonds  there  was  rarely  anything  left  for  the  business  of  the  bank.  The 
corporators  expected  to  receive  their  profits  from  the  interest  on  the 
bonds,  and  the  banks  were  therefore  located  in  remote  or  inaccessible 
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towns  and  villages,  with  which  there  was  no  oommnnication  by  means 
of  stages  (there  being  no  raibroads  in  Minnesota  then)  or  public  codtct- 
anoes.     It  was  rightly  judged  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reach- 
ing these  towns  and  villages  would  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  presentation 
of  notes  for  redemption.     £ach  of  these  out-of-the-way  banks  had  an 
agency  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  where  its  notes  were  redeemed  in  gold 
at  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  discount,  and  the  expense  involved  in  a 
Journey  to  one  of  these  frontier  towns  or  villages,  in  order  to  present 
notes  for  redemption  at  the  counter  of  the  bank,  was  greater  than  the 
discount  on  the  notes  at  the  place  of  redemption,  in  New  Torit  or  Chicago. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  securities  deposited  and 
circulation  issued  thereon  of  the  various  banks,  and  also  the  rates  of  dis- 
count at  which  the  notes  were  received  for  gold  and  New  York  exchange : 

yau» 

Name  of  Bank.  issued.  Bonds.  Discount, 

State  Bank  of  Minnesota S2^000  S2^000  Speroeou 

Bank  of  St.  Paul 25,000  »,00D  Spercent. 

Farmers'  Bank 25.000  25,000  5  per  oeot. 

La  Croese  Bank 25,000  80,000  3  per  cent. 

People's  Bank 25,000  99,000  4peroent. 

Winona  Ckiunty  Bank 25,000  20,000  8  percent. 

Ezchanffe  Bank  of  Glencoo 79,000  84.000  no  quotation. 

Nicollet  County  Bank 86,000  86,000  no  quotation. 

Bank  of  Owatonna 85«000  41,000  no  quotation, 

Cblsa^o  County  Bank 80,000  35,000  no  quotation. 

Bank  of  Rochester 46,000  tt,000  no  quotation. 

Fillmore  County  Bank. 25,000  83,000  no  quotation. 

Central  Banic,  New  Ulm 23,000  27,000  no  quotation. 

As  the  seven  per  cent,  bonds  never  had  any  market  value  except  as 
a  basis  for  the  circulation  issued  for  the  purpose  of  their  purchase  in 
the  first  instance,  it  is  a  marvel  that  a  bank  could  be  found  which  would 
redeem  the  bills  at  any  rate  of  discount. 

Facts  RsGARDiNCi  thb  Early  Banks. 

The  Farmers^  Bank,  of  Gkurden  City,  was  organized  by  the  oorporaton 
of  the  Bank  of  Fox  Lake,  Wisoonsin.  Its  circulation  of  (25,000  was  se- 
cured by  a  deposit  of  a  like  amount  of  the  Ifinnesota  8  per  oent.  bonds 
of  the  $250,000  issue. 

The  Nicollet  County  Bank,  of  St  Peter,  was  organized  by  Sewell. 
Ferris  &  Co. ,  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  its  circnlatinfc  notes 
being  secured  by  a  deposit  of  $30,000  ten  per  cent,  university  bonds, 
called  at  the  time  Minnesota  State  bonds.  This  bank  wasdoeed  on  the 
failure  of  its  owners  in  New  York,  in  October,  1859.  Its  Cashier,  Wm. 
J.  Sewell,  is  now  (1900)  United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  circulating  notes  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  were  secured  by  Ohio 
State  6  per  cent,  bonds,  always  worth  par  or  more.  The  Chisago  County 
Bank  deposited  $25,000  of  Minnesota  7  per  cent,  bonds  (known  as  the 
railroad  bonds)  and  $6,250  of  personal  bonds  to  secure  its  cireolaliotL 

The  Bank  of  Rochester  deposited  $30,000  of  Minneeota  seven  per 
cent,  bonds  and  $18,000  personal  bonds  as  security  lor  its  droolatiQiL 
This  bank  gave  notice  that  its  dreulating  notes  would  be  redeemed  is 
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specie  at  the  Bank  of  GhJena,  DlinoLs.  The  ciroalation  of  the  Bank  of 
Chatfield  was  secured  by  Mhinesota  seven  per  cent,  bonds,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  notes,  public 
notice  was  given  that  the  bank  was  owned  hj  Selah  Chamberlain,  a 
wealthy  capitalist  and  railroad  builder  of  Wisconsin. 

In  1869  the  law  wan  amended  making  bill  holders  preferred  creditors. 
Securities  were  to  be  deposited  only  by  banks  issuing  circulation. 

Banks  Placed  (Jndbr  CoirrROL  of  thb  Public  Examinbr. 

In  1878  a  law  was  passed  removing  banking  institutions  from  under 
supervision  of  the  State  Auditor  and  placing  them  under  control  of  the 
Public  Examiner,  who  was  made  ex-offlcio  Superintendent  of  Banks, 
and  authorized  to  make  examination  into  the  accounts,  securities, 
books,  papers,  etc.,  of  any  bank  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  December  31,  1878,  21  State  banks  had 
been  organized  and  4  had  been  discontinued,  leaving  since  the  com- 
mencement 45  organized,  28  discontinued  and  17  in  operation. 

The  act  of  1881  restated  the  law  of  1858  as  to  minimum  capital  of 
$25,000,  and  that  no  bank  could  organize  in  a  town  of  less  than  200  in- 
habitants.    The  following  provisions  were  also  adopted : 

Capital  stock  must  be  paid  in  cash  before  conmiencing  business;  the 
name  must  be  different  from  that  of  any  other  bank  in  the  State ;  cer- 
tificates of  organization  must  be  recorded,  the  certificate  to  give  loca- 
tion, capital  stock,  names  and  residence  of  shareholders,  number  of 
shares  owned  by  each,  time  of  commencement  and  termination  of  the 
association,  the  certificate  of  organization  to  be  published ;  increase  of 
capital  to  be  valid  only  when  paid  in  full ;  approval  of  any  increase  or 
reduction  to  be  made  by  the  Public  Examiner;  liability  to  any  associa- 
tion of  any  person  or  company,  corporation  or  firm,  for  money  borrowed 
shall  not  exceed  fifteen  per  cent,  of  aggregate  amount  of  capital  stock 
actually  paid  in  and  the  surplus  fund,  an  exception  being  made  in  the 
case  of  bills  of  exchange  and  discount  of  commercial  paper;  banks  must 
have  on  hand  in  available  funds  twenty  per  cent,  of  immediate  liabilities. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1883  requiring  the  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Public  Examiner  to  be  published.  In  1887  an  act  was  passed  limiting 
the  minimum  capital,  as  follows:  For  a  town  of  not  more  than  1,000 
inhabitants,  ($10,000;  for  a  town  of  not  more  than  1,500  inhabitants, 
$15,000;  for  a  town  of  not  more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  $20,000;  for  a 
town  of  more  than  2,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  $25,000. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  December  31,  1888,  68  State  banks  had 
been  organized  and  22  discontinued,  leaving  since  the  commencement 
109  organized,  50  discontinued  and  59  in  operation. 

Further  laws  for  regulating  the  banking  business  were  passed  in  1889. 
This  act  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  shareholders  before  a  bank  may 
go  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  futher  provides  for  publishing  notice 
of  liquidation,  and  requires  a  report  of  the  progress  of  liquidation  twice 
a  year  to  the  Superintendent  of  Banks.     This  officer  is  empowered  to 
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take  action  through  the  Attorney-General  to  compel  a  dissolatioo  of  an 
insolvent  corporation  and  the  appointment  of  a  Receiver. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1895,  entitled  an  act  to  revise  the  laws  relating 
to  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  some  of  its  provisions  being  as  follows: 

Articles  of  incorporation  to  be  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks,  who  shall  issue  within  thirty  days  a  certificate  authorizing  the 
association  to  begin  business ;  directors  to  appoint  examining  committee, 
who  shall  examine  bank  at  least  once  in  six  months ;  every  bank  shall 
report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  at  least  four  times  a  year,  the 
reports  to  be  published,  and  as  many  special  reports  made  as  are  deemed 
necessary ;  one-tenth  of  net  profits  to  be  set  aside  for  surplus  fund  untO 
the  fund  shall  equal  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock ;  every  bank 
shall  at  all  times  have  on  hand  as  a  reserve  fund  an  amount  equal  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities,  and  when  the  reserve  fund  shall  fall 
below  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  immediate  liabilities,  the  bank  shall  make 
no  new  loans  until  the  proper  amount  be  restored ;  on  becoming  satisfied 
that  any  bank  has  become  insolvent,  or  that  its  books  are  kept  in  a 
false  or  fraudulent  manner,  or  that  it  has  refused  to  pay  its  deposits  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  upon  which  the  deposits  were  received,  the 
Superintendent  may  forthwith  take  possession  of  books,  reoords  and 
assets,  and  after  detailed  examination,  finding  that  assets  are  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  liabilities,  except  that  of  stockholders,  he  may  return  same 
to  proper  officials,  or  apply  to  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Receiver;  National  banks  having  dissolved  in  aoeord- 
anoe  with  law  upon  authority  of  two-thirds  of  the  stockholders,  it  Is 
lawful  for  the  majority  of  the  directors  to  organize  a  State  bank  under 
these  laws  and  by  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks;  any  bank 
may  go  into  liquidation  and  be  closed  by  a  vote  of  its  stockholders  own* 
ing  more  than  one-half  of  its  capital ;  the  name  of  any  banking  corpora- 
tion shall  be  approved  by  the  Public  Examiner. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1897  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  insol- 
vent  banking  corporations. 

During  the  ten-year  period  ending  December  31,  1898,  158  >^^i>k« 
were  organized  and  60  discontinued,  leaving  since  the  commencement 
267  organized,  106  discontinued  and  161  in  operation. 

State  Banks  qf  Deposit  and  Discount 

1858.  2878.  2888.  1399. 

Loans  and  dlBcoanU.^ $5,185  $2,256,712  $1U.66S.397  tM.727.706 

Capital 500,000  1,060.400  5.73S.000  6.667.900 

Surplus 61.362  724,775  889.704 

UDdivldfMl  proflU 69.348  862,800  1,10S,S&8 

Due  depositors. 13,131  1,647.775  14.702.915  17.734.605 

ToUl  liabilities 113.363  2.993.949  23.469,426  38,992.851 

Numberof  banks 2  13  61  ITS 

The  law  relating  to  the  declaration  of  dividends  was  amended  in 
1899,  and  some  further  regulations  were  fixed  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment and  duties  of  examining  committees.  The  powers  and  authority 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  were  considerably  enlarged.  The 
amount  of  net  profits  to  be  set  aside  for  surplus  fund  was  increased  from 
one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  such  profits. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1899,  22  State  banks 
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gonized  and  three  discoDtinued,  leaving  since  the  commencement  289 
organized,  109  discontinued  and  180  in  operation. 

Savings  Banks. 

The  General  Laws  of  1879,  being  Chapter  109,  entitled  '*An  act  to 
conform  all  Savings  banks  or  institutions  of  savings  to  uniformity  of 
powers,  rights  and  liabilities;  and  to  provide  for  the  organization  of 
Savings  banks;  for  their  surplus,  and  for  the  more  efficient  protection 
of  depositors  in  such  institutions,'*  provided  that  every  corporation 
should  have  not  less  than  seven  trustees,  with  perpetual  succession  and 
complete  control.  These  trustees  were  to  be  bonded  for  f5,000.  Pre- 
vious to  organization  notice  was  published,  and  the  Public  Examiner, 
Attorney-General  and  State  Auditor,  after  examination,  authorized  the 
organization  and  location  of  the  bank.  No  trustee,  officer,  clerk  or 
employee  was  pei^mitted  to  borrow  the  funds  of  the  bank,  and  upon 
their  doing  so  their  office  became  vacant. 

No  interest  should  be  paid  to  depositors,  except  the  same  had  been 
actually  earned  during  the  period  for  wtiich  the  dividend  was  made. 

Investments  to  the  amount  of  seventy  percent,  of  the  whole  deposits 
of  the  bank  were  authorized  to  be  made  in  mortgages;  loans  not  exceed- 
ing twenty -five  percent,  of  deposits  were  also  authorized  on  personal  se- 
curity. Banks  were  required  to  commence  business  one  year  from  issue 
of  authorization.  They  were  authorized  to  accumulate  a  surplus  of  fif- 
teen per  cent,  of  their  deposits,  and  required  to  divide  any  surplus  in 
excess  of  that  amount  among  their  depositors.  Minors  and  females 
were  furnished  with  special  security  for  deposits  in  their  own  names. 

By  this  act  Savings  banks  were  forbidden  to  deal  and  trade  in  real 
estate,  except  as  necessary  for  security  of  their  loans.  The  banks  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Examiner,  and  required  to 
make  reports  to  him,  and  such  official  was  given  authority,  through  the 
Attorney- General,  to  institute  proceedings  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  law  and  for  the  protection  of  depositors.  All  Savings  banks  incor- 
porated prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  are  exempt  from  these  pro- 
visions. Under  this  law  there  have  been  organized  nine  Savings  banks, 
of  which  five  are  now  in  operation,  four  having  been  closed. 

The  Savings  banks  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  except  four  institu- 
tions, are  all  clonely  associated  with  banks  of  discount  and  deposit, 
either  National  or  State.  It  is  thought  by  many  who  are  conversant 
with  the  workings  of  these  banks  that  they  have  reached  a  stage  in 
their  growth  when  they  might  stand  independent  and  be  enabled  to  pay 
their  active  officers  a  sufficient  compensation  to  secure  a  proper  and 
careful  investment  of  the  funds;  and  that  such  independent  action 
would  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  savings  deposits 
of  the  State  and  would  not  lessen  the  security  of  such  deposits. 

There  are  several  Savings  banks  now  operating  under  the  general 
law  of  1867  as  annexes  of  National  or  State  banks.     Whib  th(^  law  un- 
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2888. 

1896. 

t2.687.023 

$4,447,507 

1,073,271 

4.201,227 

333.308 

45S.H98 

3.78A.366 

ll.40tl.419 

4.640,369 

11.881.103 

9 

IS 

der  which  they  operate  is  regarded  as  indefinite  and  obsolete,  attempts 
to  get  the  Legislature  to  act  in  the  matter  have  been  unsuccessfoL 

But  one  Savings  bank  in  the  State  now  has  a  capitalization,  and  it 
does  both  a  savings  and  commercial  business. 

There  have  been  ten  associations  incorporated  under  the  law  of 
1867.  Of  these  three  have  failed  (one  transferring  its  charter  to  another 
bank),  one  has  discontinued,  one  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1879,  leaving  six  in  operation  under  the  law  of  1867. 

The  whole  number  of  Savings  banks  organized  is  seventeen ;  four 
have  been  discontinued,  leaving  thirteen  in  operation  at  the  eloee  of  1899. 

Savings  Banks,  1878,  1888,  1898. 

1878. 

Loans,  Alftconnta  anil  mortgftfpe  loans —  $617,155 

Bonds  and  stocks 59,450 

Capital,  sarplns  and  profits 168,890 

Due  savinfTS  depositors. 458,098 

Total  Itabllities 878,590 

Namberof  banks. 9 

Trust  Companibs. 

By  an  act  approved  March  5,  1883,  the  organization  of  annuity,  safe 
deposit  and  trust  companies  was  provided  for,  and  they  were  aathor- 
ized  to  exercise  the  powers  usually  granted  to  such  oorporatioDs.  The 
minimum  capital  was  fixed  at  $500,000.  They  were  authorized  to  re- 
ceive deposits  in  trust,  but  were  prohibited  from  doing  a  banking  busi- 
ness. Trust  companies  are  under  supervision  of  the  Public  Examiner. 
The  first  company  was  organized  in  1883,  and  up  to  the  dose  of  1899 
ten  companies  had  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $6,650,000,  and  in 
the  same  time  two  companies,  with  a  capital  of  $1,100,000  have  discon- 
tinued. On  July  31,  1888,  four  companies  reported,  having  $L, 295, 500 
capital,  $75,000  surplus,  $99,407  undivided  profits,  $73,547  trust 
counts,  and  $2,221,664  total  resources.  Ten  years  later  the  capital 
$3,640,026,  surplus  $30,000,  undivided  profits  $85,891,  personal  aooounts 
$976,654,  trust  accounts  $21,302,  and  total  resources  $5,733,999. 

National  Banks. 
Figures  are  in  thoasands  of  dollftn. 
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IOWA. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  knowledge  of  early  banking  and  thesorround- 
ing  conditions  in  the  Nortli western  Territory  and  tlie  Territory  and  State 
of  Iowa,  it  is  well  to  canvass  in  brief  the  geographical  development  of 
that  Territory  from  the  time  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  to  the  present. 

Iowa  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  acquired  from  France  in 
1803.  In  June,  1834,  the  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  Missouri,  embracing  Iowa,  was  made  a  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  and  so  continued  until  July  4,  1836,  when  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory was  organized.  This  included  within  its  limits  the  present  States  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  An  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
12,  1838,  created  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  containing  not  only  the  area  of 
the  present  State,  but  covering  much  of  Minnesota,  and  extending 
north  to  the  British  possessions.  In  December,  1846,  Iowa,  with  her 
present  limits,  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  changes  thus  indicated,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  origi- 
nal purchase,  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living. 
The  development  of  the  State  from  its  organization  as  a  Territory,  in- 
habited by  Indians  and  a  few  trappers  and  traders,  to  the  great  State  of 
to-day,  with  more  banks  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  has  been 
rapid,  but  it  has  been  due  to  the  possession  of  resources  which  have 
afforded  a  substantial  basis  for  this  development  and  progress. 

Thb  Miners'  Bank  of  Dubuqub. 

On  November  30,  1836,  an  act  was  approved  by  the  Territorial  au- 
thorities of  Wisconsin  Territory  incorporating  the  Miners'  Bank,  of  Du- 
buque. The  charter  of  this  bank,  the  first  and  only  authorized  bank 
up  to  1858  in  what  is  now  tlie  State  of  Iowa,  provided  for  a  capital  of 
$200,000  in  ^00  shares;  one-tenth  of  the  capital  stock  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  subscription,  the  balance  in  payments  of  not  more  than  $10  per 
share  as  called  for  by  the  directors ;  the  bank  was  permitted  to  charge 
seven  per  cent,  interest;  every  stockholder  should  have  one  vote  for 
each  share,  not  in  excess  of  ten,  and  one  vote  for  every  ten  shares  above 
that ;  no  notes  were  to  be  issued  until  $40,000  of  its  capital  stock  was 
paid  up,  and  no  notes  under  $5  were  permitted.  The  Legislature  also 
specifically  reserved  the  right  to  prohibit  notes  below  $10  in  four  years, 
and  notes  below  $20  in  ten  years.  The  stock  was  to  be  subscribed  in 
May  and  June,  1837,  and  the  charter  was  to  run  twenty  years.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  as  to  the  kind  of  money  that  was  to  constitute  the  cap- 
ital stock.* 

*  Afl  will  be  seen  later,  this  inroved  fatal  to  the  pro«perlty  of  the  bank,  aa  was  the 
caae  with  many  others  similarly  organliecl.  It  was  one  of  the  notably  strong  points 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  that  Ita  capital  waa  fully  paid  up  In  specie. 
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The  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  act  of  March  3, 1837,  approTed 
the  act  mcorporating  this  bank,  subject  to  the  following  limitatloDs: 

(1)  The  bank  should  not  issue  bills  or  notes  for  circulation  until  one- 
half  its  capital  should  have  been  paid  in. 

(2)  The  directors  should  not  be  restricted  to  calls  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  capital  but  might  call  for  forty  per  cent,  if  they  thought  best. 

(3)  The  bank  should  have  no  authority  to  increase  its  capital  to  more 
than  $200,000  without  consent  of  Congress. 

(4)  The  aggregate  indebtedness  owing  by  the  bank  *'  over  and  above 
it«  actual  deposits  ^'  should  not  exceed  twice  the  paid-up  capitaL 

(5)  The  charter  should  be  forfeited  if  not  finally  complied  with  by 
January  1,  1838,  and  the  bank  then  in  operation. 

The  bank  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  panic  of  1837,  and 
like  many  other  banks  it  was  plunged  into  financial  disaster  from  which 
it  never  fully  recovered. 

The  Miners^  Bank  commenced  discounting  in  October,  1837,  but 
from  the  first  there  were  many  disquieting  rumors  regarding  its  stability. 

An  examination  made  in  November,  1837,  by  a  legislative  commit- 
tee showed  that  its  capital  ($100,000)  had  been  actually  paid  in  and  that 
it  consisted  of  $41,147  in  specie  and  the  balance  in  the  notes  of  various 
banks  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan; 
that  the  total  amount  of  specie  then  on  hand  was  $42,118;  that  the 
amount  of  biUs  in  circulation  was  $11,435.  The  committee  onanimoosly 
pronounced  the  bank  to  be  *'  in  a  sound  and  solvent  condition.^ 

In  January,  1838,  an  examination  conunittee,  to  which  theoontinaed 
rumors  of  the  bank^s  instability  had  been  referred,  reported  that  very 
confiicting  testimony  had  been  given  them,  making  **the  astounding 
revelation  that  the  greater  part  of  the  first  installment  was  taken  with 
money  loaned  from  the  branch  bank  at  Galena,  which  was  paid  to  the 
bank  immediately,  as  soon  as  the  stock  was  all  taken.  That  of  the 
$80,000  required  to  be  paid  in  the  second  installment  only  $4,300  was 
actually  paid  in  and  that  an  individual  deposit  in  the  bank  remained 
unpaid  after  having  been  more  than  once  demanded,  and  that  the 
amount  of  specie  on  hand  is  only  $1,830.^* 

In  February,  1838,  another  legislative  committee  examined  the  bank 
and  reported  that  the  capital  had  been  paid  as  follows:  $40,000  of  cer- 
tificates of  specie  deposits  in  Detroit,  $50,000  in  notes  of  the  Jaeksoo 
County  Bank  and  Bank  of  Manchester,  Mich.,  and  $10,000  in  specie 
and  other  bank  notes,  the  specie  on  hand  being  only  $1,318.  Thif 
committee  made  another  examination  in  June  of  the  same  year,  when 
they  found  that  none  of  the  specie  claimed  to  be  in  deposit  in  Detroit 
had  been  secured,  and  that  the  specie  on  hand  had  decreased  to  $457. 3D. 
The  circulation  in  February  had  been  $12,680  in  post  notes,  payable 
twelve  months  after  date,  and  $1,350  in  demand  notes.  By  Jane  14  this 
amount  had  been  reduced  to  $10,570,  and  $460  respectively. 

In  December,  1838,  after  Iowa  had  been  organized  as  a  separate  Ter- 
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ritory,  a  logislative  committee  reported  that  they  had  examined  the 
bank  and  found  its  entire  liabilities  to  the  public  to  be  $19,711,  of  which 
$10,990  was  for  circulation,  $5,035  in  post  notes  and  $3,686  deposits.  Its 
specie  amounted  to  $3,033,  and  notes  of  other  banks,  $18,874.  On  this 
showing  the  committee  declared  the  bank  in  a  safe  and  solvent  condition. 

The  bills  of  the  bank  do  not  appear  to  have  been  put  into  circula- 
tion to  any  great  extent.  In  October,  1840,  the  amount  reported  was 
less  than  $40,000.  while  the  specie  held  was  said  to  be  $45,000.  In 
March,  1841,  the  bank  suspended  specie  payment,  but  resumed  July  1, 
1842,  but  after  redeeming  about  $25,000  of  its  notes  in  a  few  days,  it 
was  obliged  to  again  suspend.  In  April,  1844,  it  again  resumed  busi- 
ness, but  a  year  later  was  forced  to  close  up  its  affairs,  the  Legislature 
having  repealed  its  charter. 

From  the  legislative  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  bank,  which  led 
to  the  repeal  of  its  charter,  it  was  evident  that  the  institution  had  been 
fraudulently  capitalized.  The  charter  required  that  $100,000  capital 
should  be  actually  paid  up  before  any  business  could  be  done.  It  was 
thought  that  this  had  been  done,  but  it  was  shown  that  the  stock  of 
the  bank  had  been  largely  paid  for  by  the  stockholders'  notes. 

The  bank  did  not  do  a  large  business  because  of  the  general  hard 
times  then  existing  by  reason  of  the  panic  of  1837.  It  struggled  along 
for  several  years  and  finaUy  discontinued  with  but  a  small  loss  to  its 
bill  holders. 

£arly  Banking  in  Iowa  and  SuRRouNDiNa  CoNDmoNs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bank  above  described,  there  was  Uttle 
banking  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa  until  its  admission  as  a  State  in  1846. 
And  even  then  and  well  into  the  fifties,  what  was  known  as  banking 
was  of  the  simplest  character.  With  the  beginning  of  Statehood  and 
the  opening  up  of  the  fertile  prairies  for  settlement,  immigration  began 
to  pour  in  and  business  to  grow  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  possi- 
ble to  conduct  the  business  of  a  frontier  bank  with  profit. 

The  banking  business  then  was  very  different  from  that  of  to-day. 
There  were  no  railroads,  no  telegraph  or  any  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  modem  business.  The  settlers  raised  enough  of  stock  and 
grain  for  their  own  use  and  sold  or  traded  the  balance  to  the  constantly 
growing  stream  of  immigrants  coming  into  the  country.  In  later  years, 
when  this  home  market  had  decreased,  they  hauled  the  surplus  products 
of  their  farms  to  the  Mississippi  River  to  be  shipped  away  by  steam- 
boats. Of  money  there  was  little,  and  that  little  wonderfully  diversi- 
fied. Of  gold  there  were  the  American  coins,  English  sovereigns,  French 
twenty-franc  pieces,  and  a  few  Spanish  doubloons;  in  silver,  Spanish 
dollars  and  quarters,  Mexican  dollars,  five-franc  pieces  and  twelve  and 
one-half  and  six  and  one-fourth  cent  pieces.  The  paper  money  con- 
sisted of  bank  bills,  part  good,  part  bad  and  part  constantly  fluctuating. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Iowa  banker  in  those  days  was  the 
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^^  entering  of  land  on  time."  That  is,  baying  at  the  regulation  price  of 
$1.25  per  acre,  from  the  Government  any  tract  of  land  previously  se- 
lected by  a  settler  or  speculator  and  selling  it  to  him  on  one  year's  credit 
at  $1.75  per  acre — forty  per  cent,  interest.  From  2i  to  three  per  cent, 
were  the  current  rates  of  interest  on  ordinary  bank  loans.  Regular 
bank  discounts  were  seldom  applied  for.  Another  source  of  revenue 
was  the  buying  of  Gk>vemment  land  for  non-resident  settlers  and  spec- 
ulators, and  the  purchase  in  Eastern  cities  of  Government  land  war- 
rants. The  United  States  land  offices  would  receive  only  American  coin 
in  payment  for  land,  and  because  of  this,  American  gold  and  sOver 
quickly  went  to  a  premium  and  the  bankers  were  able  to  oommaod  a 
good  profit  by  furnishing  it  to  the  new  settlers  at  a  good  premium  in 
return  for  Eastern  drafts,  which  they  took  at  a  heavy  discount.  These 
branches  of  business  with  short  lines  of  legitimate  discount  and  the 
occasional  selling  of  exchange  (when  the  bank  was  in  a  position  to  seU 
it)  with  more  or  less  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate,  o<mstitated  the 
banking  business  of  that  time. 

Among  the  first  bankers  scattered  along  the  Mississippi  River  were 
Charles  Parsons,  of  Keokuk;  Coolbaugh  &  Brooks,  of  Burlington; 
Oreen  &  Stone,  of  Muscatine;  Cook  &  Sargeant,  of  Davenport;  W.  J. 
Barney  &  Co.  and  Longworthy  Bros.,  of  Dubuque. 

For  many  years  the  banking  business  was  confined  to  the  towns 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  but  with  the  development  of  the  interior 
counties,  land  agents,  general  storekeepers  and  a  few  other  business 
men  began  to  add  some  of  the  functions  of  banking  to  their  other  re- 
sponsibilities. For  some  time  the  amount  of  strictly  banking  business 
transacted  by  them  hardly  justified  calling  them  bankers,  but  year 
by  year  the  evolution  of  the  banks  and  bankers  grew  more  complete, 
and  many  of  the  most  substantial  of  lowa^s  banking  institutions  date 
their  beginning  in  this  period. 

Equipments  of  the  Pionbbr  Banks. 

The  bank  equipments  during  this  period  were  of  the  simplest  kind. 
The  bank  was  generally  situated  in  a  cheap  one-story  frame  building. 
A  modest  pine  or  walnut  counter  fenced  the  bank  proper  from  the  oat- 
side  public.  A  cheap  stand,  desk,  table  and  chairs  and  a  big  stove 
completed  the  furniture.  The  safe  was  usually  a  gorgeously  decorated 
sheet-iron  affair,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  bank  were  nightly  stored. 
All  the  modem  appliances  of  time  locks,  vaults  and  driU-proof  steel 
plates  were  lacking,  the  safe  being  locked  by  a  big  key,  and  the  bigger 
the  key  the  better  the  lock.  In  many  cases  the  proprietor  of  the  bank 
was  not  only  its  President  and  Cashier,  but  also  teller,  bookkeeper  and 
janitor. 

Backing  Made  a  Pbnal  Offencb. 

The  young  State  of  Iowa  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the  bosinesB  of 
banking,  and  therefore  took  no  steps  to  provide  a  banking  system  or 
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facilities  for  her  citizens.  On  the  contrary,  the  State  discouraged  the 
establishment  of  banks  and  absolutely  forbade  corporations  with  bank- 
ing? privileges.  The  first  constitution  provided  **That  the  General 
Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  organization  of  all  other  corporations, 
except  with  banking  privileges,  the  creation  qf  which  is  prohibited "; 
and  also,  '*The  General  Assembly  shall  prohibit  by  law  any  person  or 
persons,  association,  company  or  corporation  from  exercising  the  privi- 
lege of  banking,  or  creating  paper  to  circulat^e  as  money.  ^*  A  penalty 
of  one  year  in  the  county  Jail  and  a  fine  of  $1,000  was  provided  for  each 
oflfeiider. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  country  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Several  surround- 
ing States,  viz.,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  had  established  prac- 
tically free  banking.  The  notes  of  these  banks  were  in  some  cases 
based  upon  bonds  of  Southern  States,  the  value  of  which  was  question- 
able to  start  with,  and  later  proved  to  be  absolutely  worthless.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  Iowa  had  made  no  provision  for  the  banking 
needs  of  her  people,  and  because  of  the  demand  for  money,  the  State 
was  made  the  dumping-ground  for  much  of  this  fiuctuating  currency 
from  the  States  above  named.  The  value  of  these  bank  notes  was 
constantly  changing,  and  they  were  the  source  of  great  trouble  and  loss 
to  the  people  at  large  and  to  the  banker,  who  could  not  tell  their  value 
from  day  to  day. 

Because  banking  was  prohibited  in  Iowa  and  the  people  were  thus, 
compelled  to  suffer  from  the  lax  banking  laws  in  other  States  without 
recourse,  and  because  of  the  demand  for  money,  some  of  Iowa's  busi- 
ness men  determined  to  start  banks  of  issue  in  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
braska. In  1855  Nebraska,  with  a  population  of  less  than  5,000,  had 
been  made  a  Territory,  and  there  were  no  restrictions  on  its  Legislature 
chartering  all  the  banks  called  for.  Men  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin  obtained  all  the  bank  charters  they  asked  for,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  eight  banks  were  organized.  The  first  of  these  waa 
*'The  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company, ''  organized  in 
March,  1855,  by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.  Until  January,  1856,  when 
five  more  of  these  will  o*-the-wisp  banks  were  organized,  there  were 
more  of  the  issues  of  this  bank  in  circulation  in  Iowa  than  any  other  ; 
but  after  that  time  they  with  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Florence  (con- 
trolled by  Cook  &  Sargeant,  of  Davenport,  and  Cook,  Sargeant  & 
Downey,  of  Iowa  City),  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Nebraska  (by  B.  F. 
Allen,  of  Des  Moines),  and  those  of  the  Bank  of  Fontenelle  (by  Green 
&  Weare,  of  Cedar  Rapids),  were  a  large  part  of  the  circulating  medium. 

When  the  panic  of  '57  was  precipitated,  the  Western  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company  was  one  of  the  first  banks  in  the  West  to  go.  In 
closing  up  the  concern  only  $191.30  in  specie  and  fm  in  bills  of  solvent 
bonks  were  found  in  the  bank,  and  its  notes  became  worthless.  The 
Bank  of  Florence  was  kept  up  aM  long  as  the  credit  of  its  backers  held 
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out,  its  issues  being  quoted  at  a  discount.  They  were  all  llnaUy  re- 
deemed. The  Bank  of  FonteneUe  followed  with  the  others.  Cedar 
Rapids,  Marion,  Vinton,  Osage,  Des  Moines,  Council  Blufb,  Fort  Dodge, 
and  Sioux  City  each  had  a  banking  house  from  which  the  notes  of  this 
bank  were  floated.  The  Bank  of  Nebraska,  with  a  smaller  circolatioD, 
was  the  last  of  these  Iowa-Nebraska  banks  to  succumb,  for  the  credit 
of  the  founder  and  owner  was  still  good,  and  the  bills  were  so  prompdy 
redeemed  that  it  was  the  last  to  go.  The  principle  was  wrong,  how- 
ever, and  it  finally  met  the  same  fate  as  the  others. 

A  MoKK  Lbnibnt  Virw  of  thb  Busdtbss  of  BAircora. 

The  panic  and  hard  times  served  a  useful  purpose  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  Legislature  and  other  public  men  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding some  stable  system  of  banking  to  facilitate  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing business  interests  of  the  State.  Therefore,  when  the  new  constita- 
tion  was  framed  in  1857,  it  provided  that  the  Legislature  might  create 
corporations  with  banking  powers,  which,  before  becoming  valid,  should 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  at  the  general  or  special  elec- 
tion; and  that  they  might  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
bank,  with  branches,  founded  on  an  actual  specie  baf^is;  that  the 
branches  should  be  mutually  responsible  for  each  others-  liabilities  on 
all  notes  intended  to  circulate  as  money ;  that  each  stockholder  should 
be  individually  liable  to  its  creditors  for  all  of  its  liabilities  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  shares  held  by  him ;  that  in  case  of  insolvency  the  bill 
holder  should  have  preference  over  other  creditors,  and  that  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  should  never  be  permitted  or  sanctioned. 

Under  these  constitutional  provisions  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  was 
incorporated  and  duly  sanctioned  by  the  people.  The  history  of  this 
bank  is  given  in  detail  because  of  its  many  excellent  provisions,  many 
of  which  were  afterwards  foUowed  in  the  laws  governing  National 
banks,  and  because  this  bank  was  practically  the  foundation  of  Iowa's 
present  banking  system. 

History  of  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa, 

As  provided  in  the  constitution,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  Mardi 
20,  1858,  which  took  effect  July  29,  1858,  after  submission  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  incorporating  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa.  The  law  limited  the 
number  of  branches  to  thirty  and  forbade  any  branches  in  towns  of 
le88  than  five  hundred  population,  and  but  one  branch  in  any  city  or 
town.  A  board  of  ten  commissioners  from  among  the  leading  citixens 
of  the  State  was  named  to  supervise  the  first  organization  of  the  bank 
and  branches.  This  board  met  in  Iowa  City  September  15,  1858.  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  applications  for  branches.  These  applications  were 
referred  to  committees  for  personal  examination  and  report.  After 
nearly  a  month's  time  devoted  to  investigation,  the  commissioners  cer- 
tified to  the  Governor  that  the  following-named  branches  were  legmllT 
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organized,  the  stockholders  and  officers  found  to  be  men  of  responsibility 
and  integrity,  and  that  such  branches  had  fifty  percent,  of  their  capital 
stock  paid  up  and  were  lawfully  entitled  to  commence  the  business  of 
banking  under  provisions  of  the  law :  Muscatine,  Iowa  City,  Des  Moines, 
Dubuque,  Oskaloosa,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Keokuk  and  Davenport.  Subse- 
quently, between  February,  1859,  and  February,  1864,  seven  other 
branches  were  admitted  as  follows :  Lyons,  Burlington,  Washington, 
Ft.  Madison,  McGregor,  Council  Bluffs  and  Maquoketa,  making  in  all 
fifteen  branches. 

The  duties  of  the  board  of  commissioners  having  been  completed, 
the  State  Bank  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  branch  and  three  members  named 
by  the  State  Legislature.  This  board  met  at  Iowa  City  October  27, 
1858,  and  consisted  of  the  following  directors :  W.  T.  Smith,  Oskaloosa 
branch;  Sam^l  F.  Miller,  Keokuk  branch;  Chester  Weed,  Muscatine 
branch  ;  P.  M.  Casady,  Des  Moines  branch  ;  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  Iowa 
City  branch ;  R.  Bronson,  Dubuque  branch ;  T.  Whiting,  Mt.  Pleasant 
branch;  Hiram  Price,  Davenport  branch,  and  Benj.  Lake  and  Hoyt 
Sherman,  State  directors. 

Organization  and  Manaqbmbnt  of  thb  Bank. 

The  first  officers  of  the  board  were  Chester  Weed,  President;  W.  T. 
Smith,  Vice-President;  Elihu  Baker,  Secretary.  The  latter  officer  and 
S.  J.  Kirkwood,  Hiram  Price  and  the  Vice-President  formed  the  execu- 
tive committee.  By-laws  were  adopted,  defining  powers  and  duties  of 
officers:  among  other  things  that  the  President  should  personally  ex- 
amine all  branches  as  often  as  he  deemed  necessary  or  on  the  request 
of  any  three  directors,  and  that  he  should  retain  custody  of  bonds  of 
all  Cashiers  of  the  branches  ;  tliat  the  executive  committee  hold 
monthly  meetings  to  examine  the  monthly  statements  made  by  the 
branches ;  to  make  personal  examinations  when  thought  wise ;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  circulating  notes  proportioned  among  the  branches  and  the 
security  given  therefor,  and  have  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  as  well  as  all  the  branches.  The  directors  also  had  the  right 
to  fully  examine  all  branches  and  their  officers  under  oath.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  the  publication  of  a  consolidated  bank  statement 
each  month,  showing  their  condition.  The  branches  were  required  to 
make  semi-annual  and  also  monthly  statements  verified  by  oath  of  the 
Ciushier  or  President  and  two  directors,  and  to  at  once  publish  the  same 
in  a  county  newspaper  and  send  copies  to  each  branch. 

The  parent  bank  was  not  a  bank  of  issue  or  deposit.  It  transacted  no 
business  except  with  and  for  the  branches.  It  was  required  by  law  to 
keep  an  office  in  Iowa  City,  then  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  all 
records  were  to  be  kept  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Governor,  or  any  committee  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 
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At  the  first  meeting  it  was  decided  that   circalation  should  be 
famished  to  the  different  branches  in  the  proportion  of  one  and  one- 
half  dollars  of  circulating  notes  to  each  dollar  of  paid-up  stock.     Fiftr 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  each  branch  was  required  to  be  paid  in 
gold  or  silver  coin,  which  should  be  in  the  actual  possession  and  the 
honaflde  property  of  the  bank.     The  balance  of  the  capital  to  be  paid 
in  coin  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  at  a  payment,  and  as  frequently  as 
every  four  months  if  so  directed.     However,  the  directors  could  port- 
pone  the  deferred  payments  if  satisfied  that  the  public  interest  did  not 
require  them. 

Circulation  Secured  by  a  Safety  Fund. 

All  notes  for  circulation  were  furnished  by  the  State  Hank.  Each 
branch  was  required  to  deposit  with  the  State  Bank  either  coin,  United 
States  stocks,  or  interest-l>earing  State  stocks  at  their  current  value  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  but  in  no  case  to  be  taken  above  their  par  value 
in  an  amount  equal  to  \2%  per  cent,  of  the  circulating  notes,  delivered 
to  such  branch  bank.  This  deposit  was  to  be  known  as  the  safety  fund 
and  was  to  be  invested  by  the  State  Bank  in  stocks  of  States  or  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  property  of  said  branch,  entrusted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  safety  fund  as  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes 
of  any  one  or  more  of  said  branches  that  might  fail  to  redeem  its  notes. 

The  law  further  provided  that  any  branch  refusing  to  redeem  its 
notes  in  coin  or  the  lawful  currency  of  the  United  States  should  be  de- 
clared insolvent  and  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  : 
that  affairs  of  each  branch  should  be  administered  by  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  nine  directors ;  that  no  person  could  be  President  or  di- 
rector of  more  than  one  branch  at  the  same  time ;  that  each  branch 
must  have  on  hand  at  all  times  in  coin  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  out- 
standing notes,  and  also  in  addition  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  depos- 
its, and  was  prohibited  from  paying  interest  on  current  deposits. 

Interest  and  discount  were  limited  to  ten  per  cent,  until  1863.  The 
State  was  proliibited  from  imposing  a  greater  tax  upon  property  em- 
ployed in  banking  under  this  act  than  was  imposed  upon  property  of 
individuals. 

By  an  act  approved  in  February,  1862,  county  treasurers  and'  the 
State  Treasurer  were  authorized  to  accept  the  notes  of  these  branches 
in  payment  of  taxes,  and  by  an  act  approved  March  10,  1864,  payment 
of  taxes,  and  the  interest  and  principal  on  school  funds  might  be  paid 
in  United  States  Treasury  notes.  National  bank  notes  or  notes  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Iowa,  thus  showing  the  unquestionable  value  of  the 
State  Bank  circulating  notes. 

In  August,  1859,  the  branches  were  authorized  to  receive  the  full 
amount  of  circulation  to  wliich  they  were  entitled  by  law,  that  is, 
two  dollars  for  every  dollar  of  paid-up  capital  stock. 

On  February  15,  1860,  the  board  of  directors  elected  Hiram  Price, 
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President,  and  Elihu  Baker,  Secretary,  and  these  gentlemen  were  re- 
tained in  their  respective  offices  daring  the  entire  remaining  life  of  the 
bank. 

In  1860  it  was  learned  that  one  of  the  branches  had  made  unsafe 
investments.  The  executive  committee  promptly  took  charge  of  its 
affairs  and  authorized  a  reorganization,  calling  upon  other  branches 
for  such  aid  as  was  required,  which  was  given,  so  that  the  branch, 
with  no  delay  and  without  the  loss  of  a  cent  to  its  customers  or  note 
holders,  or  suspension  of  it«  legal  business,  was  again  put  on  a  firm 
and  solvent  basis. 

Suspension  of  Spbcib  Paymknts  DuRiNa  thb  Civil  Wab. 

Early  in  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments throughout  the  country,  which  action  was  followed  by  a  heavy 
premium  on  gold  coin.  As  the  notes  of  the  State  Bank,  then  over  a 
miUion  dollars,  were  all  payable  in  coin,  and  the  constitution  prohibited 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  it  became  a  serious  problem  to  pre- 
vent immediate  return  for  redemption  of  this  large  sum,  a  contingency 
which  would  swamp  some  of  the  banks  and  greatly  inconvenience  pub- 
lic business.  In  this  emergency  the  board  of  directors  published  the 
consolidated  statement  of  the  banks  showing  their  remarkable  strength, 
and  passed  resolutions  that  in  view  of  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  general  Government  and  the  issuance  of  the  United  States 
greenbaclLs,  which  were  to  be  made  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  or 
private,  that  all  branches  be  required  to  receive  such  demand  notes  in 
payment  of  any  or  all  debts  due  them,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
continuance  of  the  indiscriminate  redemption  in  coin  of  the  circulating 
notes  of  the  branches  would  inevitably  result  in  relieving  their  vaults 
of  the  specie  on  hand  to  the  benefit  mainly  of  non-residents  and  of 
brokers  engaged  in  collecting  the  outstanding  circulation  for  speculative 
purposes ;  it  was  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  the  highest  con- 
sideration of  duty  to  themselves  and  the  people  of  the  State  required 
that  all  bills  be  redeemed  in  United  States  legal-tender  notes,  or  in  coin, 
as  the  branches  might  choose,  and  that  such  redemption  of  their  bills 
in  United  States  legal  tenders  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  infraction 
of  the  provision  of  the  charter.  Although  the  several  branches  were 
urged  to  redeem  their  notes  in  coin  when  said  notes  were  in  hands  of 
people  of  their  own  State,  yet  this  action  was  virtually  a  discontinuance 
of  specie  payment.  The  branches  were  ordered  to  retain  within  their 
vaults  the  full  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  circulation.  This  order 
was  emphasized  because  of  the  strong  temptation  to  sell  the  gold  coin 
and  realize  the  heavy  premium  at  which  it  was  then  quoted. 

During  the  war  the  affairs  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  moved  along 
with  but  little  friction,  though  several  of  the  branches  were  found  to 
have  adopted  some  dangerous  practices  tending  to  injure  their  credit, 
but  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  State  board  brought 
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them  into  line  again  without  injury  or  loss  to  stockholders  or  costom- 
era,  and  without  knowledge  at  any  time  by  the  public. 

To  the  branch  banks  of  the  State  of  Iowa  was  largely  due  the  prompt 
response  of  the  State  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops  to  pat 
down  the  RebeUion  of  1861.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  the 
State  treasury  to  pay  for  arming  and  equipping  troops,  and  the  only  way 
to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  was  by  applying  to  the  banks.  As  sooo 
as  the  needs  of  the  State  were  made  known  the  banks  responded 
promptly  and  generously,  and  all  united,  regardless  of  politics,  to  aid 
the  State  in  fitting  out  and  sending  her  soldiers  to  the  frcmt. 

CLOSnVG  OF  THB  StATB  BAITK  OF  lOWA. 

When  the  National  banking  system  was  established  and  a  heavy  tax 
imposed  on  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  doing  business  under  the  State 
law,  the  local  bank  circulation  was  rapidly  suppressed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  in  Febru- 
ary, 1865,  steps  were  taken  to  close  up  the  afEairs  of  the  bank.  It  waf 
ordered  that  all  the  bank  circulation  on  hand,  as  well  as  the  mutilated 
notes  returned  by  the  branches,  be  burned,  and  that  no  branch  be  re- 
lieved from  any  legal  obligations  to  the  State  Bank  until  all  the  circu- 
lation of  all  the  branches  be  redeemed  or  its  redemption  provided  for 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  branches  were  forbidden  after  March  15  of  that 
year  to  pay  out  circulating  notes  of  their  own  or  any  other  branches, 
and  were  instructed  to  send  the  parent  bank  at  least  once  every  thirt j 
days  thereafter  all  the  State  Bank  notes  in  their  possession.  Stringent 
provision  was  also  made  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes,  and  they 
were  rapidly  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  entire  circulation  being 
redeemed  without  the  loss  of  a  cent. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  August,  1865,  formal  action  wa9 
taken  providing  for  the  complete  closing  of  the  bank,  and  notice  given 
that  on  November  1,  following,  the  safes  and  other  furniture  would  be 
sold  and  the  office  at  Iowa  City  formally  closed.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
board  was  held  in  Davenport  November  25,  1865. 

Most  of  the  branches  were  at  once  merged  into  National  banks,  and 
so  quietly  and  easily  was  this  done  that  the  change  was  little  felt. 

The  first  consoUdated  statement  of  the  eight  original  branches  at  the 
beginning  of  business  February  7,  1859,  and  also  the  last  statement 
January  2,  1865,  of  the  fifteen  branches  before  going  out  of  busineMw 
will  be  found  below. 
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Btate  Bank  cf  lowa^  Statement  February  7,  1859, 


ASSETS. 


NAXK  or  BRANCHB8. 


Mascatine  Branch 

Dabaqne  Branch 

Keokak  Branch 

Meant  Pleasant  Branch. ... 
Merchants'  Br.,  Davenport. 

Oskaloosa  Branch 

Branch  at  Iowa  City 

Branch  at  Des  Moines 


$17.ft60 
15.669 
17,630 
14.467 
34,024 
1B.B9B 
32.B38 
23.798 


ing  bankM.  <»»'  '^~*' 


$25,926 
16.721 
3.289 
6.885 
13.608 
4,817 
0.811 
4.201 


ToUl $31,680    $171,248 

i  I 


$82,258 


$11,304 

20,336 

19,798 

10,462 

8,482 

13,150 

8,597 

5.224 

$95,365 


and 
di9eounU. 

$18,380 
17,727 
26.835 
18,718 
20,888 
13,531 
12.899 
24,483 


$153,414 


itemt. 


$6,776 
6.456 
2.576 
3,186 
3,784 
1,818 
1.250 
1.860 


$27,698 


LIABILITIES. 


Namk  of  Brakchrh. 


Mascatiue  Branch 

Dubuque  Branch 

Keokuk  Branch 

Mount  PieaHant  Branch , 

MerchaiitM'  Branch,  Davenport 

OnkalooHa  Branch 

Branch  at  Iowa  City 

Brauch  at  Des  Moines , 

ToUl , 


Capital. 

$34,000 
30.000 
26.250 
25,000 
25,300 
25,000 
95.000 
25.000 


Cireula- 
ti(m. 


OthfT 

bankt. 


Due 

to  depoti- 

tor». 


Other 
it*fn§. 


$15,095 

$165 

11.577 

17,121 

10.686 

443 

10,189 

387 

12.:i80 

17,096 

145 

11,750 

(106,794 

$1,142 

$33,945 

$686 

38,874 

699 

28,674 

i.iie 

20.060 

918 

50,310 

601 

14,340 

326 

23.095 

617 

25.440 

988 

$234,241  I  $5,988 
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State  Bank  qf  Iowa,  Statement  January  t,  1865, 

ASSETS. 


LOCATIOIf 

OF 
BBAXCHI8. 


8€kfety 
fund. 


Sp4eU. 


Barllngton . . . 
Ocmocll  BlaffB 

Davenport 

DesHolnes... 

Dabaque 

FortMadlaoD. 

Iowa  City 

Keokak 

Lyons  City.... 
Maqaoketa... 

MoOregor 

Mt.  Pleaaant. 
Muscatine.... 
Oskaloosa. — 
Washington.. 

Total 


$35,500 
68,000 
25.000 
19,500 
36.805 
19.000 
18.000 
20,000 
12,500 
7,700 
7,000 
12,000 
11.000 
12.000 
10,400 


$808,905 


$77,526 

6.833 

8.284 

86,731 

71.806 

16.674 

8,775 

88,288 

88.678 

15.548 

4.984 

28.526 

19,754 

22.270 

10.674 


$889,802 


NoUt 

of  otKer 

banks. 

$243,654 
25,520 

217,401 
66,646 

102.817 
88.438 

112,415 

71,835 

47,487 

46.747 

8.007 

128.446 
73,872 
81.006 
91,688 


D%ufnnn 
other       Lomntand 

oaiMCt. 


$139,525 
64.148 
58.147 
4,785 
84.345 
7.577 
87.158 
41,858 
68,228 
27.200 

18,883 

55,000 

I      21.029 

I      46.686 


$1,800,481    $668,511 


$470,432 

59,664 

166,490 

178,894 

427.826 

60,278 

188,828 

18B«090 

86.087 

80,008 

58.961 

175.677 

158,965 

106,734 

198,877 


U.  8. 


$19,100 

1,834 

54,600 

10,000 

115.956 

8.588 

87.881 

40.978 

8,800 

1.087 

1.060 

81,887 

7,( 


$3,454 

ll.lM 

1U8T« 

1.966 

80.406 

80.0S1 

8318 

8371 

5387 

4321 

84 

1Q.9$3 

16w0$4 


88,700 


$3,468,808    $861,189 


5300 


$188344 


LIABILITIES. 


LOCATIOIf  OF 
BKANCHKS. 


Burlington 

Council  Blaflli. . 

Davenport 

DesHoines 

Dubaque 

Fort  Madison... 

Iowa  City 

Keokuk 

Lyons (Mty 

Maqnoketa 

McGregor 

Mount  Pleasant 

Muscatlue 

OskakKNUt. 

Washington  — 

Total 


Capital. 


$150,000 
50.000 
60.000 
78,000 
150.000 
77.000 
70.000 
80.000 
50.000 
35.000 
50,000 
50.000 
58.200 
50.000 
50.000 

$1,048,200 


CUroulation. 

$266,940 

97.904 

1.785 

140,035 

283,887 

68,886 

32,276 

182.477 

86,586 

30.640 

19.484 

90.890 

64.390 

81.131 

43.003 


Dtuother 
banki. 


Due  to 
depoBitore, 


$1*805 

118 

6,454 

1,404 

9.148 

187 

479 

1.288 

1.501 

46 

296 

1.616 

12.069 

110 


$1,439,764  I   $84,929 


$558,177 

57.186 
453,751 

88,800 
861,474 

19,498 
314,778 
156,888 
111,756 

78.888 

4.000 

313.786 

199,816 

64,855 
388,087 

$3,851,408 


$18310 
81380 
16w806 
10,064 
66,006 

1S346 

18,778 

11.500 

4,670 

6,868 

85,569 

6,788 

6w888 

15,186 


.1$S 


818.461 
666.465 

166,566 


$946,766 


./17 
861355 
183;.T05 
80,05(i 
690314 
841,199 
90137ft 
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Thb  Prbsbnt  Statb  BANKiNa  Systbm  of  Iowa. 

From  the  mergiDg  of  the  branches  of  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  into 
National  banks  in  1864  up  to  1873,  a  number  of  banks  were  organized 
under  the  general  incorporation  laws  of  the  State  as  banks  of  discount 
and  deposit.  The  Code  of  1878  provides  for  the  regulation  of  these 
banks  by  the  State. 

They  are  required  to  make  quarterly  statements  to  the  State  Audi- 
tor, specifying  the  amount  of  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  the  amount 
of  debts  of  every  kind  other  than  to  regular  depositors,  the  total  amount 
due  depositors,  the  amoant  of  deposits  with  other  solvent  banks  or 
bankers,  specifying  places  and  amount  deposited  in  each,  the  amount 
of  gold,  silver  and  bullion  on  hand,  and  the  amount  of  bills  on  hand 
of  solvent  specie- paying  banks,  the  amount  of  discounts  and  other  evi- 
dences of  debt  owned  by  the  bank  and  specified  as  good,  doubtful  and 
in  Judgment,  the  value  of  all  real  or  personal  property  held  by  the 
bank,  the  amount  of  undivided  profits,  if  any,  and  the  total  amount 
of  all  liabilities  to  the  bank  on  the  part  of  the  directors  thereof. 

The  Auditor  of  the  State  was  empowered  to  call  for  a  report  at  any 
time,  as  often  as  four  times  a  year,  and  he  was  further  empowered  to 
make  a  personal  examination  of  such  banks,  if  at  any  time  the  public 
interest  seemed  to  warrant  it,  and  in  case  the  state  of  affairs  demanded 
such  action,  to  direct  the  Attorney- General  to  commence  proceedings 
for  the  closing  of  the  bank  and  for  the  liquidation  of  its  business,  giv- 
ing preference  in  the  payment  of  creditors  to  depositors.  A  failure  to 
make  the  required  report  to  the  State  Auditor  was  made  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  (1,000,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  three  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  provisions  of  this  law  were  not  to  be  enforced  against  any 
existing  incorporated  banking  institution  or  officers  thereof,  provided 
that  on  or  before  September  1,  1873,  any  such  institution  should  file 
a  satisfactory  sworn  statement  of  its  condition  with  the  Auditor  of 
State. 

The  law  required  a  capital  of  (50,000  except  in  towns  having  a  pop- 
ulation not  exceeding  three  thousand,  where  such  association  might  be 
organized  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than  $25,000. 

These  laws  are  practically  the  laws  governing  the  State  banks  at  the 
present  time  with  the  additions  that  the  stockholders  are  now  made 
additionally  liable  for  all  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  their  stock;  that 
in  case  the  capital  of  the  bank  becomes  impaired  an  assessment  can 
be  made  on  the  stockholders  for  any  sum  necessary  to  make  the  capital 
stock  good ;  all  State  banks  located  in  cities  or  towns  having  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  three  thousand  shall,  at  all  times,  maintain  a  reserve 
of  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  their  total  deposits,  and  banks  located 
in  cities  or  towns  having  a  population  of  three  thousand  or  more,  shall 
maintain  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  total  de- 
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posits;  three-fourths  of  such  reserve  may  be  kept  on  deposit  with  other 
banks  organized  under  State  or  national  laws. 

A  more  recent  law  provided  for  bank  examiners  under  the  direetioo 
and  supervision  of  the  State  Auditor. 

The  State  banks  have  had  a  rapid  growth,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
statement  given  below  giving  the  consolidated  report  from  the  date  of 
the  first  report  to  the  Auditor  to  the  present  time. 

SttcUement  Showing  the  Condition  qf  8tate  Banks /or  a  Series  qf  Years. 


Dates. 

1^5 

1 

BilU 
receivable. 

All  other 
<u$ets. 

Amount 

due 

individual 

depotitar$. 

Capital 
ttoek. 

Othsr             ToUl 
UahUUieM.      meteU 

\ 

Sept.  26. 1878 

23 

$2,968,162 

$910,870    $2,565,412 

$1,015,956 

$907,664    $S.879.0S3 

Oct.  23, 1875.. 

23 

2.511,387 

773.962      1,621,105 

1.307,902 

S56.S43'    S.S8ft.S30 

8«pt.  1.1877.. 

31 

2,786.246 

946,012 

1,689.227 

1.628,652 

418.S79I    3.781.25$ 

8«pt.  27. 1879. 

33 

2,747,793 

1,186,803 

2.032.344 

1.526.305 

375.946'    3.934.596 

Sept.  30. 1881. 

31 

4.030,881 

1,997,287 

4,158.493 

1.612.755 

361.419      6.027.638 

Ang.  4.  1883.. 

48 

5,324,200 

2,102.426 

4.439.653 

2.366.793 

620.181       7.42«,6?7 

Jane  30.  1885. 

60 

6,417,386 

2.444.158 

4.238.226 

2.896.048 

737.289      7.861.539 

Jane  30, 1887. 

66 

7,444.217 

2.832.089 

5.747,286 

3.679.843 

949.176  '  10.276.306 

June  SO.  1880. 

80 

9.946.086 

3.225,017 

7.271.515 

4.416.748 

1.481.844    13,170.103 

Jane  80. 1891. 

122 

16,510.903 

6.258,888 

12.960,211 

6,460.898 

2.338.630    31.769.741 

1 

Jane  30. 1893. 

177 

20.534.831 

6,686,034    15.726.402 

8.074.420 

2.831.043  '  36.130.866 

Jane  30, 1805. 

194 

20.419.628 

6.239.808  !  15,668.647 

8.737.900 

3.253.879    96,659.427 

Jane  30, 1897. 

206 

19.988.146 

8.214.601    16.857.289 

9.186,700 

3.309.806 

38.202.746 

Jane  30, 1899. 

207 

27.688,416 

13.116,684    29,267,807 

1                      1 

9.073.170 

2.691.123 

40.800.100 

Savings  Banks  of  Iowa. 

Provision  for  the  Savings  bank  system  of  Iowa  was  made  by  the 
Fifteenth  General  Assembly  in  1874.  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a  num- 
ber of  so-called  Savings  banks  prior  to  this  time,  but  they  were  such  in 
name  only.  They  included  the  name  Savings  in  their  bank  title,  bat 
they  were  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion  in  the  transaction  of  their 
business. 

Under  the  law  of  1874  a  Savings  bank  might  be  organized  by  not 
less  than  five  persons  and  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  in  towns  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  or  less,  or  $50,000  capital  in  towns  or  cities  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  usual  corporate  powers  were 
granted.  The  amount  of  deposits  was  limited  to  ten  times  the  paad-op 
capital,  and  in  ease  this  amount  should  be  exceeded,  the  capital  muit 
be  increased  so  as  to  come  within  the  provision  of  the  law.  The  usual 
provisions  for  repayments  of  deposits  were  made,  and  in  additioQ  the 
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Savings  banks  were  given  the  privilege  of  requiring  sixty  days'  notice 
for  the  withdrawal  of  deposits. 

The  Savings  banks  were  allowed  to  invest  their  funds  in  the  securi- 
ties named  below : 

(1)  Stocks,  bonds  or  interest-bearing  notes  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Stocks,  bonds,  or  evidences  of  debt  bearing  interest,  of  the  State 
of  Iowa. 

(3)  Stocks,  bonds  and  warrants  of  any  city,  town  village,  or  school 
district  in  the  State  regularly  issued,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  assets  of  any  Savings  bank  should  consist  of  such  bonds  or 
warrants. 

(4)  Mortgages  or  debts  on  unincumbered  real  estate  within  the  State 
worth  at  least  twice  the  amount  loaned. 

(5)  It  was  made  lawful  for  such  banks  to  discount,  purcha^^,  sell 
and  make  loans  upon  commercial  paper,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  drafts 
or  any  other  personal  or  public  security,  except  that  such  banks  should 
not  purchase,  hold  or  make  loans  upon  the  shares  of  their  own  capital 
stock. 

The  law  allowed  the  banks  to  own  a  bank  buUding  with  lot  and  also 
such  property  as  they  might  acquire  by  foreclosure  of  mortgage,  pro- 
viding that  such  property  be  not  held  more  than  ten  years. 

The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trust- 
ees, and  the  profits,  after  the  payment  of  such  interest  and  expenses, 
went  to  the  capital  stock. 

Stockholders  were  liable  to  the  creditors  besides  their  stock  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  stock  held  by  them,  and  such  liabilities  continued 
for  six  months  after  transfer  of  any  stock. 

Directors  were  to  receive  no  coiupensation. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  bank  were  required  to  give  similar  se- 
curity for  loans  as  required  of  others,  and  such  loans  could  only  be  made 
by  the  board  in  the  absence  of  the  party  applying  therefor.  The  Sav- 
ings banks  were  also  prohibited  from  loaning  to  any  individual  or  firm 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock. 

Other  banking  institutions  were  prohibited  from  using  the  term  Sav- 
ings bank  in  their  title. 

All  Savings  banks  were  required  to  make  a  quarterly  statement 
to  the  Auditor  of  the  State,  giving  in  detail  the  statement  of  condi- 
tion upon  a  given  day.  This  statement  was  made  under  oath  of  the 
officers,  and  was  required  to  be  published  in  the  county  where  the  bank 
was  located. 

False  statements  of  condition  or  false  entries  on  the  bank  books  by 
any  officer,  agent  or  clerk,  were  declared  a  felony  and  punishable  with 
a  tine  not  exceeding  $10,000  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not 
lens  than  two,  or  more  than  five  years. 

The  State  Auditor  was  given  the  power  to  examine  any  Savings  bank 
at  any  time,  and  should  the  conditions  warrant  such  proceedings,  he 
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was  required  to  report  the  facts  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  institated 
proceedings  under  the  law  relating  to  insolvent  corporations. 

Provision  was  made  for  increasing  the  capital  stock  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  existing  shares.  The  corporate  existence  of  the  banks  was 
placed  at  fifty  years.    At  all  elections  each  share  had  one  vote. 

The  statements  were  required  to  specify :  the  capital  stock ;  the  debts 
of  every  kind;  the  dex>osits,  sight  and  time;  amount  of  deposit  with 
other  banks;  amount  of  gold  and  silver  on  hand;  amount  of  discounts, 
specified  as  good,  doubtful,  or  in  Judgment;  amount  of  personal  prop- 
erty; undivided  profits  and  total  liabilities  on  part  of  directors. 

The  bank,  and  not  the  stockholders,  was  required  to  pay  the  tax, 
and  it  was  provided  that  the  bank  property  be  subject  to  no  greats 
tax  than  other  property.  It  took  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  capital 
stock  to  dissolve  the  corporation. 

Although  at  the  time  this  Savings  bank  bill  was  passed  there  was 
some  considerable  apprehension  in  regard  to  allowing  such  banks  to 
deal  in  commercial  paper  and  loan  on  personal  security,  yet  this  has  not 
proved  a  source  of  weakness,  and  was  a  necessary  provision  at  that  time, 
as  a  strictly  Savings  bank,  without  authority  to  do  any  commercial  bus- 
iness, would  have  had  insufficient  encouragement.  That  feature  of  the 
bill  providing  for  real  estate  mortgages  on  unincumbered  real  estate 
within  the  State  has  been  of  great  value,  as  such  loans,  when  prop- 
erly made  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  have  always  been  safe  and  remuner- 
ative. 

From  1870  to  1874  there  had  been  a  number  of  Savings  banks  or- 
ganized under  the  regular  corporation  laws  of  the  State.  When  the 
bill  above  referred  to  became  a  law,  these  institutions  adi^ted  them- 
selves to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  were  duly  authorized  to  oooduct 
a  Savings  bank  business  under  the  laws  and  regulations  spedfled. 

The  growth  of  Savings  banks  in  Iowa  has  been  rapid,  both  in  num- 
bers and  the  amount  of  business  done.  There  has  been  little  chang 
in  laws  governing  them.  Provision  is  now  made  for  examinatioo  of 
each  bank  by  a  State  bank  examiner  at  least  once  a  year.  Those  Sav- 
ings banks  which  do  a  commercial  business  in  towns  of  less  than  three 
thousand  population  are  now  required  to  keep  a  cash  reserve  fund  equal 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  commercial  deposits  and  eight  per  cent,  of 
their  Savings  deposits,  and  banks  in  cities  or  towns  having  a  popolatioo 
of  three  thousand  and  over,  must  keep  a  cash  reserve  fund  equal  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  their  commercial  deposits  and  eight  per  oent  of 
their  Savings  deposits.  Savings  banks  doing  an  exclusive  Savings  bank 
business  shall  at  all  times  keep  a  cash  fund  equal  to  eight  per  cent  of 
their  deposits.  Three-fourths  of  such  reserve  fund  may  be  kept  on  de- 
posit subject  to  call  with  other  banks  organized  under  State  or  Na- 
tional laws.  The  table  given  below  shows  the  growth  of  the  lova 
Savings  banks  from  the  organization  of  the  system  down  to  the 
time. 
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Statement  qfthe  Condition  qf  Savings  Banks/or  a  Series  qf  Tears. 


Dates. 

^1 

19 

reeeivabU. 

All  other 
aueU. 

•680.831 

Amtmnt 

due 

individual 

depoeitors. 

Capital 
stock. 

other 
liaiHUties. 

Total 
assets. 

Oct.  23,  1876.. 

$3,620,754 

ri.338.686 

$766,500 

$107,899  <  $3,301,686 

Sept.  1,  1877.. 

19      2,737,126 

624,049 

3.296,803 

793,600 

173.873      3.361.176 

Sept.  27. 1879. 

20 

3.018.763 

876.660 

3,868,376 

796,800 

331.638,    3.895.314 

Sept.  30. 1881. 

22 

6.306,314 

1,401,704 

6,613,722 

914,000 

360.296'    6,708,018 

Aag.4,  1883... 

28 

7,193,930 

1,335.819 

6.761.144 

1.335.000 

328,594 

8,419,739 

^tine  30.  1886. 

34 

7,644.653 

1.974,213 

7.401,633 

1.646,000 

672,333 

9,618,866 

Jane  29.  1887. 

37 

10.836,774 

3,339,573 

9.969.019 

3.138,698 

668,686 

13.666,847 

Jane  80.  1889. 

SO 

14.843,106 

3,843,334 

13,126.068 

3.366.400 

803,881 

17.186,340 

Jane  30.  1891. 

83 

21.226,963 

5.268,688 

90.831.496 

4.666.600 

1,097,661 

26,484,546 

Jane  30. 1893. 

148 

29,369.994 

5.868,982 

36,436,081 

6,409.700 

1,898,344 

84.783.976 

Jane  30.  1895. 

170 

30.667.691 

6,817,988 

38.168,489 

7.433,400 

1,803.741 

87.386,680 

Jane  30. 1897. 

166 

28,903.443 

8,698,353 

38,686.654 

7,161,600 

1.864,589 

37.696,694 

Jane  30, 1899. 

195 

43.286,779 

14.667,668 

48,147.860 

7,800.000 

1.966,687 

67.904,448 

National  Banks. 

The  banks  of  Iowa  came  qaickly  to  the  support  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment, when  Congress  provided  for  the  organization  of  National 
banks  and  through  them  for  a  market  for  the  Government  bonds.  As 
noted  elsewhere,  the  various  branches  of  the  Iowa  State  Bank  at  once 
discontinued,  and  most  of  them  became  National  banks;  one  bank, 
the  First  National  Bank,  of  Davenport,  having  the  honor  to  be  the  first 
National  bank  organized  in  the  United  States.  From  that  time  the 
growth  of  this  banking  system  in  the  State  has  been  steady  until  now 
(1899)  there  are  168,  with  total  resources  of  173,720,272. 

Priyatb  Banks. 

Because  of  the  legislative  opposition  to  banks  in  the  early  history  of 
the  State,  private  banking  became  a  necessity  to  meet  the  demands  of 
trade.  From  the  admission  of  Iowa  as  a  State,  in  1846,  until  the  organ- 
ization of  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa,  in  1858,  all  of  the  banking  business 
of  the  State  was  transacted  by  private  bankers. 

With  the  development  of  the  interior  counties,  men  of  other  busi- 
ness, such  as  land  agents,  general  store-keepers,  etc.,  transacted  more 
or  less  of  a  banking  business  in  connection  with  their  regular  business. 
As  the  country  grew  in  population,  and  as  the  demand  for  banking 
facilities  increased,  these  gradually  dropped  their  other  lines  of  business 
and  became  full-fledged  private  bankers. 

A  large  majority  of  the  private  bankers  are  self-made  men  in  the 
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best  sense  of  the  term.    They  have  developed  with  the 
the  country  about  them ;  their  knowledge  of  tmnkf^g 
by  hard  experience,  and  as  a  class  they  are  careful,  ohrewd. 
stantial  business  men. 

This  class  of  banks  number  about  five  hundred  and  fkftj^  or  a«  naDT 
as  all  the  other  banks  put  together.     It  is  estimated  thju  tfaartooi 
V  deposits  will  amount  to  forty  millions  of  doDars.     They  enjoy  the  eoo- 
fidence  of  the  people  in  their  several  localities. 

From  time  to  time  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  State  Legislator*' 
to  bring  these  banks  under  State  control,  but  without  gacccaa. 

Iowa  Bakkbrs'  AssociATiosr. 

The  Iowa  Bankers'  Association  was  organized  Jnly  26,  1887,  with  a 
membership  of  twenty-nine.     From  this  small  beghming  it  has  grown 
\  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  practical  of  the  State  bankers*  asBo- 

i  ciations  of  the  country.    The  association  has  met  each  year,  and  Km 

I  J  shown  a  substantial  and  uninterrupted  growth,  ontfl  at  the  present 

time  (1 899)  the  total  membership  is  about  four  hundred  and  twenty-llTe. 
The  Iowa  bankers  have  taken  an  advanced  position  on  all  matten 
of  practical  value  to  the  members.  In  1897  the  gronp  system  was 
adopted.  The  same  year  funds  were  set  aside  from  the  treaaory  for  the 
apprehension  and  prosecution  of  criminals  operating  against  members 
of  the  State  association.  A  prominent  lawyer  was  selected  in  each 
county  to  look  after  the  State  association's  business  for  that  county, 
and  in  every  case  of  fraud  against  a  member  the  matter  has  been  taken 
up  at  once  and  pushed  vigorously,  regardless  of  time  and  expense.  As 
a  result,  the  association  has  been  able  to  send  a  number  of  criminals  to 
the  penitentiary,  and  it  has  prosecuted  bank  swindlers  so  thoroughly 
and  successfully  that  the  members  of  the  association  are  reniarkably 
free  from  such  losses. 

Business  and  Banking  Charactbristics  of  thb  Statk. 

Iowa  is  one  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  stock-raising  States  of 
the  Union.  It  has  never  had  a  failure  of  crops.  The  history  of  the 
State  shows  a  steady  and  substantial  growth  every  year.  For  these 
reasons  Iowa  is  a  good  banking  State.  It  has  no  great  overshadowing 
citiei<,  but  instead  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  small  towns,  each 
of  which  is  a  banking  and  trade  center  for  the  surrounding  country. 

Wliile  the  aggregate  bank  capital  employed  will  not  compare  with 
several  Eastern  States,  yet  in  point  of  money  earned  on  caiMtal  em- 
ployed, Iowa  banks  will  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
State. 

Assuming  a  population  of  2,200,000  for  the  State,  the  average  per 
capita  deposits  of  the  State,  as  taken  from  the  last  statements,  would  be 
t74.50,  thus  showing  that  Iowa  is  well  at  the  front  among  the  States 
in  bank  deposits. 
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As  has  been  noted  Iowa  took  a  decided  stand  against  wildcat 
banking,  although  this  system  of  supplying  money  was  in  vogue  in  most 
of  the  surrounding  States.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present,  the 
banking  business  has  been  conducted  in  the  most  conservative  way.  At 
the  present  time  this  State  has  taken  the  most  advanced  position  on  the 
gold  standard  question  of  any  State  in  the  West.  This  action  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  high  average  intelligence  and  conservatism  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

National  Banks. 
Pisrures  are  in  thoiuands  of  doUara. 


YIAB8. 

^3 

3 

Loans  and 
discounts. 

U.  8. 
bonds. 

Cash  and 
eashiUms. 

Capital. 

8wrpl%is. 

UndU 

vided 

prt(/lts. 

Out- 
standing 
eireula- 

Hon. 

Indi- 
vidual 
deposits. 

1863... 

$92 

$131 

$100 

$97 

$4 

$246 

1868.... 

44 

6,107 

4,359 

2.040 

3,692 

$664 

419 

$3,168 

6.444 

1873.... 

75 

10,787 

6.180 

1.072    • 

6,812 

1.262 

613 

4.986 

9,38a 

1878.... 

76 

9,636 

4,898 

2.110 

6,967 

1,414 

674 

3.966 

7.129 

1888.... 

110 

20,124 

5.600 

3.318 

9,066 

1.960 

1.009 

4.696 

16.64a 

18S8.... 

129 

26.822 

3.283 

3.886 

10.148 

2.708 

1.268 

2.768 

21.278 

1893.... 

169 

88.806 

3.860 

4.016 

14.700 

8,366 

1.627 

8.803 

24,624 

1899.... 

173 

43,924 

6,480 

4.864 

13.800 

3.036 

1,298 

4,749 

42.388 

MISSOURI. 

The  first  currency  in  Missouri,  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  early  West- 
em  States  and  Territories,  consisted  of  the  skins  of  animals,  known  by 
the  term,  furs  and  peltries  ;  it  requiried  no  mining,  smelting,  assaying 
or  coining — and  it  possessed  almost  as  great  a  range  of  values  as  the  pres- 
ent United  States  coinage,  beginning  with  a  raccoon  skin  at  twelve  and 
a  half  cents,  and  rising  through  deer  skins  at  forty  cents,  and  marten, 
wolf,  buffalo,  bear,  beaver,  lynx,  to  five  dollars  for  otter.  St.  Louis 
was  more  fortunate  than  other  e^rly  settlements  in  the  West  in  its  more 
liberal  supply  of  this  primitive  money.  There  was  never  any  scarcity 
of  it,  and  it  was  more  varied  than  that  possessed  by  any  other  Western 
settlement— for  St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1764  by  Laclede  and  the  Chou- 
teau brothers  as  a  fur-trading  post,  and  it  drew  its  furs  and  peltries,  not 
only  from  the  adjacent  forests,  prairies  and  streams,  but  from  that  rich- 
est fur  region  on  the  continent,  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri — while 
the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  on  the  plains  supplied  packs  of  robes  without- 
limit.  The  fur  traders  at  St.  Louis,  at  an  early  day,  before  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  became  part  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States,  had  es- 
tablished forts  at  several  places  on  the  Upper  Missouri  for  the  gather- 
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ing  of  skins,  and  the  annnal  for  pack  brought  down  in  MaekiDAw  boatB, 
barges  and  boll  boats  was  valued  at  1^00,000  a  year  from  1780  to  180i, 
which  was  much  the  same  as  an  annual  influx  of  oorrencj  of  that 
amount.  The  packs  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  Montreal,  Philadel- 
phia and  sometimes  to  London.  The  different  kinds  of  peltries  were 
redeemable  in  one  another,  at  estabUshed  rates,  and  notes,  InDs  abd 
receipts  were  drawn  for  so  much  money,  or  so  many  pounds  off  shaved 
deerskins,  or  so  many  beaver  or  otter.  As  late  as  December  14^  1807, 
three  years  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  Territory,  including  Missouri, 
to  the  United  States,  Judge  J.  B.  C.  Lucas,  a  leading  citizen  of  St 
Louis,  and  founder  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  families,  bought  his  first 
permanent  residence  lot  from  Pierre  Duchoquette  for  $600,  payable  in 
peltries.  An  advertisement  in  the  local  paper  of  January  4^  1809,  an- 
nounces to  the  St.  Louis  public  that  H.  Austin  &  Co.,  have  received  an 
assortment  of  dry  goods,  consisting  of  coatings,  flannels,  blankets,  ve^ 
vets,  cassimeres,  ginghams,  etc.,  which  were  purchased  in  New  York 
for  cash  and  **  will  be  sold  as  low  as  any  in  the  Territory  for  cash,  or 
lead,  at  $6  per  hundred. "  St.  Louis  was  the  center  of  the  lead  trade  in 
the  West,  and  as  lead  was  indispensable  for  moulding  bullets,  and  a 
necessary  of  life,  it  was  quite  as  good  barter  money  as  skins,  thou^ 
less  convenient. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  trading  by  flat  boats  and  keel  boats  be- 
tween New  Madrid,  Ste.  Genevieve  and  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  and 
Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  other  places  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  biU  of  lading  of  1809  shows  that  keel-boat  owners, 
in  addition  to  being  public  carriers,  were  sometimes  aocustomed  to  act 
as  bankers  and  collectors  on  their  three  months^  voyage  : 

**  Shipped  by  Peter  Provenchere  of  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  merchant,  on  board  the 
boat  of  J.  Madison,  whereof  Charles  Quirey  is  master,  ready  to  depart  for  Louii- 
ville,  Ky.,  six  packs  of  deer  skins,  mazlced  and  nmnbered  as  per  margin  (F.  T.  96,  W, 
109,  111,  112, 113),  and  a  barrel  of  bear*s  oil,  which  I  promise  to  deUver  onto  Mr. 
Francis  Tarascon,  merchant,  LoaisTille,  Ky. 

I  acknowledge  also  to  have  of  said  Peter  ProTenchere  a  note  of  Pteler  Meoard 
on  Louis  Lorimer,  inhabitant  of  Cape  Girardeau,  for  one  thousand  pounds  of  reoeipc- 
able  deer  skins,  the  said  note  transferred  to  my  order,  and  I  bind  and  engage  myself 
to  ask  of  said  Louis  Lorimer  the  payment  of  said  note,  and  if  I  reclaim  it,  to  d^Tcr 
to  said  Francis  Tarascon  or  a8sig;ns  the  thousand  pounds  of  deer  skins,  together  with 
the  said  six  packs  and  the  barrel  of  beards  oil  now  received ;  and  in  case  of  no  pay- 
ment, to  return  the  note  to  Mr.  Tarascon,  he  or  they  paying  the  freight.*^ 

Cape  Girardeau,  where  this  note  was  to  be  o(^ected,  was  a  river 
town  in  Missouri,  on  the  way  between  St.  Louis  and  Louisville.  The 
tenu  ''receiptable  ^'  had  about  the  same  meaning  as  merchantable. 
Tliere  were  three  grades  of  deer  skins,  the  prices  being  forty,  thirty. 
and  twenty  ooKits. 
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The  first  coin  in  Missouri  was  silver,  sent  from  Spain  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  garrison  at  St.  Louis,  before  the  cession  of  the  Territory  to 
the  United  States  in  1801.  At  times  these  payments  amounted  to 
112,000  a  year.  Deer-skin  notes  were  current  in  all  settlements  and 
towns  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  at  the  lead  mining 
camps  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  but  they  were  convertible  into  coin  only 
at  New  Orleans.  Twenty  years  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  Territory 
to  the  United  States,  a  trade  grew  up  between  St.  Louis  and  Santa  F6 
and  Taos,  extending  at  times  as  far  as  Chihuahua,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tinware  and  drygoods  sold  to  the  Mexicans,  for  which  they  paid  in  sil- 
ver, and  this  assisted  to  keep  Spanish  and  Mexican  silver  coin  in  pretty 
good  supply  in  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles,  and  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  dollars  would  be  cut  in  four  pieces  and  these  passed 
for  quarters. 

ESTABUSHMBNT  OF  THS  FIRST  BANK. 

The  first  bank  in  Missouri  was  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  chartered  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1813,  but  not  organized  and  opened  for 
business  tiU  September  2,  1816.  The  capital  was  9100,000,  and  it  took 
three  years  to  secure  it,  with  subscription  books  opened  not  only  in  the 
seven  considerable  towns  in  Missouri  Territory — St.  Louis,  St.  Charles, 
Ste.  Genevieve,  Mine  a  Breton,  Cape  Girardeau,  New  Madrid,  and 
Herculaneum — but  in  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  across  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  territory  of  Xllinois,  also.  The  population  of  Missouri 
Territory  was  58,260,  and  of  St.  Louis  2,200.  Samuel  Hammond  was 
President,  and  John  B.  N.  Smith  Cashier,  of  this  bank. 

The  people  of  new  countries  always  grow  tired  of  their  own  primi- 
tive currency,  and  eagerly,  sometimes  too  eagerly,  welcome  the  more 
convenient,  though  not  always  more  reliable,  paper  notes  supplied  by 
banks.  And  so  the  Bank  of  St  Louis  started  off  with  everything  in  its 
favor — a  good  business,  a  large  measure  of  popular  favor,  a  free  circu- 
lation for  its  notes,  and  a  field  all  to  itself.  But  these  very  advantages 
proved  unfortunate.  The  control  of  the  bank  was  worth  striving  for, 
and  some  ill-advised  speculations  in  which  it  ventured  created  dissen- 
sions which  led  to  a  rupture  in  the  board  of  directors  and  violent  seiz- 
ure of  the  property,  and  its  usefulness  was  at  an  end.  Its  business  ran 
down  until,  in  July,  1819,  it  went  into  liquidation  and  passed  out  of 
existence. 

Sketch  of  thb  Baitk  of  Missouri. 

Next  came  the  Bank  of  Missouri,  which  was  opened  for  business  in 
St.  LouiH,  February  1,  1817,  with  a  capital  of  1250,000,  with  Auguste 
Chouteau,  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  wealthiest  citizen 
in  Missouri,  for  its  first  President,  and  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  afterwards 
Governor  of  the  State,  for  its  first  Cashier.     It  had  some  important  ad- 
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vantages  in  its  favor — a  good  round  paid-ap  capital,  and  the  name  and 
support  of  a  leading  and  prosperous  fur  trader;  and  in  addition  it  was 
made  the  depository  for  Government  moneys.  But  it  started  at  an  un- 
favorable time.  *  *  It  was,  ^*  says  a  western  chronicle,  '  *  a  period  of  ^oom 
and  agony — no  money,  either  gold  or  silver — no  paper  convertible  into 
specie — no  measure  or  standard  of  value  left  remaining — ^no  price  for 
property  or  produce — ^no  sales  but  those  of  the  sheriff,  or  marshaL^ 

Under  the  conviction  that  the  supreme  need  of  the  ooontry  was 
something  that  would  go  for  money,  the  banks  of  other  States  were 
issuing  their  notes  with  an  extravagance  that  ought  to  have  excited  ap- 
prehension, but  instead  was  accepted  as  a  token  of  returning  prosper- 
ity. Paper  money  was  abundant,  and  as  there  was  no  increase  of  in- 
dustry, but  on  the  contrary  increaMng  idleness,  the  money  went  into 
Gk>vemment  lands  at  82  per  acre,  fSO  down,  for  a  quarter  section,  and 
the  balance  in  five  years — and  everybody  was  to  grow  rich  by  selling 
out  to  actual  settlers,  at  ten  times  the  cost  before  the  five- years*  limit 
expired.  Towns  were  laid  out  and  the  lots  sold  for  notes — for  every- 
body's credit  was  good,  and  everybody  was  thought  to  be  prosperoos, 
though  comparatively  few  were  at  work  in  productive  employment.  Of 
course  this  condition  of  things  could  not  last  long ;  but  it  lasted  long 
enough  for  nearly  everybody  to  get  hopelessly  in  debt — and  then,  when 
the  demand  for  settlement  came,  the  end  came  with  it,  abruptly  and 
with  a  shock  that  brought  many  of  the  banks  to  the  ground,  the  Bank 
of  Missouri  among  them.  It  did  not  fail,  but  it  was  forced  to  go  into 
liquidation  and  close  up  in  1822. 

The  disappearance  of  the  two  pioneer  banks  left  the  chief  town  in 
Missouri,  now  with  a  population  of  4,500  and  a  growing  trade,  without 
any  banking  facilities,  except  such  as  were  supplied  by  two  or  three 
private  bankers  having  credit  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia^  and  this 
condition  of  things  lasted  till  1829,  when  the  United  States  Bank  opened 
a  branch  at  St.  Louis  with  John  O 'Fallon,  a  popular  citizen  and  oflloer 
in  the  War  of  1812,  who  afterwards  became  wealthy,  as  President,  and 
Henry  S.  Coxe,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  parent  bank  at  Philadel- 
phia, as  Cashier.  It  continued  for  four  years  when,  on  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  renew  the  parent  bank's  charter,  it  was  discontinued*  This 
left  a  vacancy  which  was  occupied  by  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Agency,  possessing  banking  privileges.  It  established  a  branch  at  St. 
Louis,  which  served  a  very  good  purpose,  the  United  States  Grovemment 
making  it  a  depository  and  agent  through  which  its  considerable  army, 
Indian  and  land  office  business  was  transacted. 

The  Ba>k  of  the  Statk  of  Missouri. 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  chartered  in  1837,  with  an- 
thority  to  issue  notes  at  the  rate  of  three  to  one  for  the  specie  in  lU 
vaults,  and  with  a  branch  at  each  of  five  considerable  towns  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State — Lexington,  Fayette,  Palmyra,  Cape  GHrmidMUi 
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and  Springfield.  Its  capital  was  |3, 450, 000,  one-half  belonging  to  the 
State,  which  made  the  bank  its  depository  and  fiscal  agent.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Missouri  was  310,000,  and  of  St.  Louis  11,500.  The  first  Pres- 
ident of  the  bank  was  John  Brady  Smith.  Its  first  notes  were  issued 
July  31,  1837,  and  were  gladly  received.  The  smallest  was  f  10.  With 
its  large  capital  and  the  State  behind  it,  this  bank  became  at  once  a 
power  in  the  West,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  thirty  years. 

The  management  was  conservative— too  conservative  to  suit  the 
business  men  of  St.  Louis.  It  dealt  only  in  specie  and  its  own  notes, 
and  as  the  supply  of  its  own  notes,  which  were  carried  to  remote 
regions  in  the  West  and  even  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  insufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  State,  the  cheap  issues  of  small  banks  in  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  other  Western  States  found  an  easy  entrance  into  Mis- 
souri through  the  channels  of  trade  that  connected  St.  Louis  with  these 
States;  and  when  the  ^*  Old  Bank,^^  as  it  was  called,  refused  to  receive 
this  money,  a  pubUc  meeting  was  held  which  protested  against  the 
policy,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  considerable 
business  from  the  bank.  Nevertheless,  the  rule  was  resolutely  adhered 
to,  for  it  was  clearly  a  measure  of  wisdom  and  safety.  Had  it  been  re- 
laxed, the  business  of  St.  Louis,  which  had  been  conducted  by  a  gold 
standard,  would  have  been  shifted  to  the  unstable  basis  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency, the  discount  on  which  could  be  learned  only  from  a  monthly  or 
weekly  bank-note  reporter.  In  1866  the  State  sold  its  stock  in  the  bank 
to  parties  who,  by  this  means,  secured  control  of  it  and  converted  it 
into  a  National  bank.  The  change  of  management  proved  most  unfor- 
tunate. 

It  became  involved  in  the  building  of  the  great  steel  bridge  at  St. 
Louis  and  the  purchase  of  the  North  Missouri  railroad  ;  its  means  were 
loaned  extravagantly  to  its  directors  ;  and  in  a  httle  while  this  culpa- 
ble policy  inflicted  losses  which  brought  a  formal  reduction  of  its  capi- 
tal to  $2, 500, 000.  The  management  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  pub- 
lic confidence,  which  it  had  enjoyed  almost  without  limit  for  thirty 
years,  was  withdrawn,  and  finally,  on  June  30,  1877,  it  failed,  after  a 
career  of  forty  years,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  period  marked  by  the 
highest  standard  of  honor  and  a  large  measure  of  usefulness. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  named  in  the 
order  of  succession,  were  :  John  Brady  Smith,  Ferdinand  Kennett, 
BtTiKird  Pratte,  Joseph  Charless,  Edward  Walsh,  Robert  CampbeU, 
James  M.  Hughes,  Robert  A.  Barnes  and  Jas.  H.  Britton. 

Conservative  Policy  Regarding  Circulation. 

Although  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  established  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  the  State  with  a  sound  currency,  it  did  not  suffi- 
ciently perform  the  duty.  It  was  too  conservative  and  cautious.  It 
moved  too  far  within  the  limits  of  the  field  assigned  to  it,  and  fore- 
bore  to  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  as  freely  as  it  ought  to  have 
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done,  for  the  public  good.  The  ciuiency  it  supplied  was  good  enoo^i— 
almost  too  good,  for  it  was  esteemed  better  than  gold,  bat  there  was  not 
enough  of  it.  The  issues  never  reached  the  permissible  limit  of  three 
to  one.  In  1856,  when  the  population  of  Missouri  was  8i0,000,  and  of 
St.  Louis  125,000,  and  the  indications  of  substantial  jxroeperity  to  be 
seen  in  every  department  of  business,  the  bank's  circulation  was  onlj 
(2,200,000,  although  its  stock  of  91,400,000  specie  warranted  notes  to 
the  amount  of  $4,200,000  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  drculation 
doing  duty  in  California,  Oregon  and  Mexico,  whither  it  had  been 
ried  by  emigrants  and  traders.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Missouri  offered  an  inviting  field  for  the  wildcat  money 
issued  so  profusely  by  banks  in  other  Western  States,  and  that  its  peo- 
ple became  victims  of  an  inconvertible  and  unreliable  currency,  which 
the  bank-note  reporter  quoted  at  a  disoocmt  all  the  way  from  five  to 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

So  valuable  were  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  cxf  lOssoori 
in  California,  in  the  fifties,  that  a  gang  of  counterfeiters  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  popularity  and  struck  off  imitaticMis  of  them  in 
large  quantities.  They  were  well  executed  and  were  freely  taken, 
not  only  by  the  miners,  but  by  merchants  and  private  banken.  A 
IMkckage  of  them,  fl5,000  in  amount,  was  kept  for  several  years  in  the 
St.  Louis  banking  house  of  Page  &  Bacon,  which  had  been  takai  in  at 
a  premium  in  gold  by  their  San  Francisco  branch  house;  and  a  pfomi- 
nent  and  wealthy  citizen  of  St.  Louis  suffered  an  equal  loss  through  the 
counterfeits  received  from  Calif (Mrnia. 

Statb  Banks  of  Issub  Chartbrbd. 

It  was  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  had  become  unendurable,  and 
in  response  to  the  persistent  demand  of  the  important  oommerdal  in- 
terests of  the  chief  dty  of  the  State,  ttiat  the  Legislature,  in  1857,  cfaai^ 
tered  seven  banks  of  issue,  with  branches  conveniently  located  fat  the 
accommodation  of  business.  Six  of  the  parent  banks  were  in  St.  Louis 
— ^the  Mechanics^  the  Southern,  the  Exchange,  the  Merohants\  the  St 
Louis,  and  the  Union ;  and  one  in  Lexington,  the  Farmers*  Bank  of 
Missouri. 

These  banks  were  promptly  organized  in  the  spring  of  1867,  imme- 
diately after  the  act  authorizing  them  was  passed,  for  the  State  was 
prosperous  and  offered  a  fair  field  for  legitimate  investments.  The 
monetary  crisis  which  was  impending,  but  not  discerned,  fell  upon  the 
country  shortly  after  they  had  opened  for  business;  but  they  stood  the 
strain  well ;  two  of  them,  the  Mechanics*  and  the  Exchange,  of  St.  Louis, 
refused  to  suspend  specie  payment,  and  continued  to  redeem  In  coin 
through  the  panic ;  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  upon  the  eoontry, 
four  years  later,  these  two  banks  again  refused  to  Join  In  the  general 
suspension,  and  maintained  coin  payment  under  all  eonditioos  thai 
followed. 
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IssuB  OF  A  Safe  Coxvbrtiblb  Bank  Currency. 

The  system  of  banks  organized  under  the  act  of  1857  rendered  the 
important  service  of  partially  displacing  the  uncertain  and  variable  cur- 
rency issued  by  banks  of  other  States  and  Territories,  which  had  found 
so  easy  a  Held  in  Missouri.  The  Legislature  had  also  authorized  the  old 
Bank  of  the  State  to  establish  additional  branches,  and  to  issue  notes  of 
85 ;  and  in  a  short  time  every  considerable  town  in  the  State  had  a  bank, 
and  the  notes  of  Missouri  banks,  issued  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  to 
every  dollar  of  specie  on  hand,  afforded  a  local  currency  better  than 
that  brought  in  from  the  outside,  which  had  for  years  almost  monopo- 
lized the  field.  The  wildcat  money,  nevertheless,  made  a  stubborn  con- 
test, and  the  last  of  it  did  not  disappear  till  the  National  Banking  Act 
went  into  operation.  Although  the  new  notes  passed  at  par,  there  was 
a  time  when  deeding  with  the  branch  banks  was  attended  by  difficulties. 
Bills  were  made  payable  at  the  branches,  and  this  required  them  to  be 
presented  there ;  and  as  the  notes  of  Missouri  banks  were  not  available 
in  the  East,  the  St.  Louis  banks  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  parcels  of 
notes  by  messenger  to  the  branches  to  exchange  them  for  gold.  This 
practice  met  with  positive  disfavor,  and  even  with  threats  of  open  hos- 
tility from  the  local  oommTmities  in  which  the  branches  were  located,  and 
sometimes  with  iU-concealed  unfriendliness  from  the  officers  of  the 
branch  bank.  On  two  occasions  the  messengers  were  waited  on  by  dep- 
utations of  citizens  and  informed  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
raid  the  bank  and  take  gold  out  of  the  town.  The  necessities  of  the 
business  caUed  for  a  pretty  high  order  of  talent  in  the  messenger — cour- 
age, address,  and  a  capacity  for  diplomatic  dealing.  Sometimes,  after 
drawing  gold  for  his  parcel  of  notes,  he  would  be  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
local  Cashier^s  sense  of  Justice  and  professional  spirit,  to  take  back  the 
package  of  coin  and  keep  it  in  his  safe  until  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  transporting  it  to  the  nearest  express  office,  railroad  station,  or  river 
town.  There  was  but  a  limited  railroad  mileage  in  the  State  in  those 
days,  and  some  of  the  branch  banks  were  located  where  the  only  regu- 
lar conveyance  was  by  stage  coach — and  this  sometimes  made  it  neces- 
sary, after  allaying  the  local  opposition  by  redepositing  the  coin  in  the 
bank,  to  withdraw  it  secretly  and  carry  it  off  by  special  conveyance  at 
night.  Tills  difficulty,  which  was  only  temporary,  and  the  result  of 
crude  and  clumsy  ideas  rather  than  of  dishonesty,  did  not  have  the 
effect  of  depreciating  the  notes,  and  no  losses  ever  came  to  the  holders 
of  them.  In  the  wild,  reckless  period,  when  almost  anything  in  the 
shape  and  appearance  of  an  engraved  biU  with  the  name  of  a  bank 
on  it  was  good  enough  to  buy  public  land  with,  and  good  enough,  there- 
fore for  all  other  purposes — and  in  the  later  period,  when  other  Western 
States  authorized  banks  to  issue  notes  based  on  various  kinds  of  bonds 
with  the  place  of  redemption  out  of  the  way  and  difficult  of  access — 
sometimes  in  a  forest  or  swamp — the  Legislature  of  Missoori  refused  to 
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UttJlUtiMMm  to  nmltipiy  waA  emieucy  within  the  limitB  of  the 
8tele.  Althoa||)itheftnttwoptooeerb«DkseuDe  toanend.  theftntin 
throe  feaim.  and  theseeond  in  fire  yean,  duongli  niiwnanagfmant.  their 
notes  were  maintained  at  par  to  the  end.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
the  8tate  of  MinoorL  wfaiefa  ioOowedthem,  were  preferred  to  specie,  in 
Kew  Mexieo,  Utah  and  on  the  Paeifte  Coast,  and  the  same  high  charmc- 
tor  marked  the  issoes  of  the  system  of  banks  anthorized  bj  the  general 
lawof  1SS7. 

PiosKKB  Basks  of  9t.  Louis. 

Ten  years  after  the  estaUishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
aonri,  the  Boatmen's  Barings  Institntloa,  ci  St.  Louis,  was  opened  on 
Oetober  18,  1847,  the  popolation  of  the  city  at  that  time  hemg  55,000, 
and  of  the  State  592,000.  The  first  suggestion  ci  the  institotioQ  came 
from  Qe(K  K.  Bndd,  who  for  twenty-six  years  served  on  the  board  of 
directors,  and  was  at  one  time  O>mptroller  ci  St.  Louis.  In  1873  the 
institution  was  reorganized  under  the  name  ci  Boatmen^s  Savings  Bank, 
and  in  1889  the  name  was  changed  to  Boatmen^s  Bank,  the  first  part  of 
the  name,  retained  throogh  the  suocessiTe  changes,  being  a  reminder  of 
the  stirring  steamboat  period  when  the  river  interest  was  the  'xxitrofl- 
ing  one  in  St.  Loois,  and  river  men  a  class  whose  patronage  was  worth 
soliciting. 

On  October  18,  1897,  the  Boatmen's  celebrated  its  semi-centennial 
anniversary,  its  record  showing  for  that  period  only  three  Presidents, 
Adam  L.  Mills,  Sullivan  Blood  and  Rofos  J.  Lackland — and  four  Cash- 
iers, Robert  Simpson,  Alton  R.  EUiston,  Charies  Hodgman,  and  Wm.  H. 
Thomson. 

Next  in  order  of  time  came  the  Gterman  Savings  Institation,  estab- 
lished in  1853,  and  one  of  the  stiU  existing  prosperous  banks  of  the  State. 

The  State  Savings  Institution  was  organized  in  1855  with  R.  M.  Hen- 
ning,  a  prominent  and  successful  merchant,  for  President.  Four  yean 
after  its  organization,  its  name  was  changed  to  State  Savings  Associa- 
tion. Later  still,  it  was  changed  to  State  Bank  of  St.  Louis;  and  eariy 
in  1899  it  absorbed  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  became  the  State  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Louis,  with  a  capital  of  (2,000,000  and  surplus  of 
$400,000.  It  has  had  but  four  Presidents  from  1855  to  189a-R.  M.  Hen- 
ning,  John  How,  John  I.  Roe  and  Charles  Parsons,  all  of  them  exemi^ars 
of  the  probity  and  prosperity  of  their  city — and  four  Cashiers,  Isaac 
Rosenfeld,  Jr.,  Charles  Parsons,  J.  H.  McCluney  and  Logan  Tompkins. 
Mr.  Parsons  has  had  a  connection  with  the  bank  as  Cashier  and  Presi- 
dent from  1864  to  1899 — a  period  of  thirty-five  years. 

In  1857,  the  same  year  the  first  banking  law  of  the  State  was  passed, 
an  institution  called  the  Building  and  Savings  Association  was  organ- 
i7.iH\  in  St.  Louis.  Its  beginning  was  humble  and  undemonstrative,  but 
it  liad  the  K<>^>d  fortune  to  be  under  prudent  management  from  the 
.start,  its  Prt»si(lonts  in  succession,  down  to  1898,  having  been  Marshall 
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Brotherton,  Felix  Coste,  H.  S.  Reed  and  W.  H.  Thompflon.  In  1870  it 
became  the  National  Bank  of  Commeroe,  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  1898  was 
reorganized  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  prosperous  banks  in  the 
West. 

The  Mechanics'  Bank,  the  only  surviving  State  bank  organized  un- 
der the  law  of  1857  that  has  preserved  its  original  name  and  character, 
has  also  been  fortunate  in  the  personal  and  official  character  of  its  man- 
agement. The  first  President  was  Joseph  Charless,  followed  by  J.  W. 
Wilis,  Oliver  Garrison,  D.  K.  Ferguson  and  R.  R.  Hutchinson,  the  lat- 
ter being  President  in  1898. 

The  Merchants'  Bank,  one  of  the  original  State  banks  of  1857,  be- 
came a  National  bank  in  1865,  and  afterwards  absorbed  the  Laclede  Na- 
tional, and  still  survives  as  the  Merchants'-Laclede  National  Bank,  of 
St.  Louis,  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  city. 

Banks  OROAinzBD  Undeb  thb  National  System. 

The  National  banking  system  was  begun  in  the  State  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  St.  Louis,  in  October,  1863,  fol- 
lowed the  same  year  by  the  Second  National  and  Third  National,  and 
next  year  by  the  Fourth  National  Bank.  The  system  extended  slowly 
at  first  through  the  State,  because  Missouri  was  the  theatre  of  almost 
constant  strife  during  the  Civil  War,  and  of  stubborn  political  disputes 
and  turbulence  for  several  years  afterwards ;  but  as  these  quieted  down 
and  the  communities  in  certain  quarters  overcame  their  repugnance  to 
the  term  National,  the  banks  increased  more  rapidly,  and  in  1898  there 
were  sixty-two  National  banks  in  Missouri — six  in  St.  Louis,  six  in  Kan- 
sas City,  two  in  St.  Joseph,  three  in  Sedalia,  two  in  ChiUicothe,  two  in 
Columbia,  three  in  Carthage,  two  in  Joplin,  two  in  Mary ville,  and  one 
in  each  of  thirty-four  other  towns.  They  were  about  one-tenth  in  num- 
ber of  all  banking  establishments  in  the  State,  but  they  possessed  over 
two-fifths  of  the  capital  and  nearly  one-half  the  aggregate  resources. 

ESTABUSHMBNT  OP  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

There  were  over  sixty  banks  in  Missouri  in  1898,  bearing  the  word 
Savings  in  their  titles,  but  not  one  of  them  was  such  an  institution 
as  the  title  indicated.  In  the  year  1839  a  meeting  of  merchants,  trad- 
ers and  manufacturers  was  held  in  St.  Louis  to  bring  about  the  estab- 
lishiuent  of  a  Savings  bank,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
a  plan  at  a  subsequent  meeting;  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Many  institu- 
tions— twenty-one  in  all — with  Savings  in  their  names,  have  been  organ- 
ized and  started  in  St.  Louis,  but  not  one  of  them  possessed  the  attri- 
butes of  a  regular  Savings  bank ;  and  three  banks  which  in  age,  strength 
and  management,  present  examples  of  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, the  Boatmen's  Bank,  the  State  National  Bank,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  have  all  in  turn  dropped  the  word  from  their  titles. 
This  lack  of  Savings  banks  in  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  is  not  due  so 
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mach  to  the  abflenoe  of  that  thrift  which  in  some  of  the  faidostrial  States 
and  cities  of  the  conntiy  exhibits  itself  in  such  sorprising  aggregates 
of  Savings  deposits,  as  it  is  to  the  habit  of  all  the  commercial  banks  of 
paying  interest  on  time  deposits,  and  thns  .destroying  the  indncemeDt 
for  Savings  institutions.  Nevertheless,  it  has  long  been  the  oonvictioD 
of  thoughtful  business  men  that  a  State  which  by  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1890  had  143,139  employees  earning  $76,417,364  annually  in  its  indus- 
trial establishments,  ought  to  have  special  institutions  for  the  custody 
and  investment  of  their  savings. 

Noted  Prtvatb  Bankers. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  State  banks  of  issue  in  Qt,  Louis, 
under  the  law  of  1857,  the  banking  business  in  the  city  was  largely  in 
the  hands  of  private  firms,  and  some  of  these  rose  to  eminence  and 
usefulness,  though  few  of  them  achieved  lasting  success.  The  house 
of  Page  &  Bacon,  established  in  St.  Louis  in  1848,  with  its  branch  in 
San  Francisco,  known  as  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  enjoyed  so  large  a  share 
of  the  public  confidence  that  it  issued  notes  which  circulated  freely  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  Its  deposits  in  St.  Louis  amounted  to  milhons, 
and  the  deposits  and  business  in  San  Francisco  were  also  large  for  that 
day.  But  unfortunately  the  house  undertook  to  finance  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  then  in  process  of  construction  between  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  selling  its  bonds 
brought  the  house  into  straits  for  money,  and  even  the  great  real  estate 
wealth  of  Mr.  Page,  the  senior  partner,  estimated  at  $3,000,000,  did  not 
avail  to  protect  it  in  1855  from  a  run  which  forced  it  to  close  its  doors.  Ina 
heroic  effort  to  save  the  house,  Henry  D.  Bacon,  the  Junior  partner, 
went  immediately  to  New  York  and  secured  a  supply  of  money,  not  as 
much  as  he  desired,  but  what  he  hoped  might  prove  sufficient,  and  re- 
turned with  it  to  St.  Louis,  walking  twenty  miles  through  a  snow  block- 
ade in  Illinois  with  the  money  in  his  possession.  When  he  readied  St 
Louis  the  bank  was  immediately  reopened  and  was  beginning  to  regain 
the  public  confidence,  when  news  came  by  maU  that  the  San  Francisco 
house  had  been  forced  to  suspend.  This  stroke  forced  the  St.  Louis 
house  to  dose  its  doors  again,  and  they  were  never  reopened.  The 
house  had  rendered  immense  service  to  business  in  St.  Louia,  and  when 
it  failed  there  was  universal  regret  that  it  had  not  been  spared  for  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

The  house  of  Lucas  &  Simonds,  afterwards  Lucas,  Turner  &  Co. ,  and 
still  later,  Jas.  H.  Lucas  &  Co.,  had  for  its  head  the  largest  property 
holder,  and  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  city,  and 
was  almost  an  even  competitor  with  Page  &  Bacon,  in  the  liberality  ol 
its  accommodations  and  its  influence  in  business  eiroles.  It  too  had  a 
branch  house  in  San  Francisco,  in  which  Capt.  W.  T.  Shermaa.  who 
afterwards  became  the  distinguished  General,  was  a  partner,  and  for  a 
time,  manager.    L.  A.  Benoist  &  Co.,  the  senior  member  of  whieh 
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the  first  private  banker  in  St.  Louis  and  Missouri,  was  a  staunch  and 
popular  house;  among  others  that  were  prominent  in  the  period  from 
1840  to  1870  were  John  J.  Anderson  &  Co.,  the  head  of  which  became 
the  chief  organizer  and  first  President  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis;  Darby 
and  Barksdale,  Tesson  &  Danjen,  Bog^  &  MUtenberger,  Allen,  Copp  & 
Nesbit,  Bartholow,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Clark  Brothers  &  Co.,  Loker,  Renick 
&  Co.,  and  B.  M.  Runyon  &  Co.  Other  private  bankers  in  the  State 
who  were  for  a  time  prominent,  and  whose  names  are  stiU  found  in  the 
list  of  bank  officers  in  Missouri,  were  Milton  Tootle  and  Jas.  N.  Bumes,  of 
St.  Joseph ;  Jos.  L.  Stephens,  of  Boonville ;  Harvey  Salmon,  of  Clinton ; 
Phil.  T.  Chappell,  of  Jefferson  City,  and  Theo.  Bruere,  of  St.  Charles. 

St.  Louis  Clbarino-Housb  Organized. 

In  1868  the  St.  Louis  Clearing-House  Association  was  organized  with 
thirty-five  members,  thirty-one  banks  and  four  private  banking  houses, 
Wm.  £.  Burr,  President  of  the  St.  Louis  National  Bank,  being  the  first 
President,  Charles  Hodgman,  Cashier  of  the  Boatmen's  Savings  Insti- 
tution, the  first  Vice-President,  and  James  T.  Uowenstein,  first  Mana- 
ger. In  1898  there  were  nineteen  banks  members  of  the  association, 
with  Wm.  H.  Thomson,  Cashier  of  the  Boatmen's  Bank,  President,  and 
T.  A.  Stoddart,  Manager.  In  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  the  asso- 
ciation has  had  four  Presidents — ^Wm.  £.  Burr,  1868  to  1873;  Charles 
Parsons,  1873  to  1897;  R.  R.  Uutchhison,  1897  to  1898;  Wm.  H.  Thom- 
son, 1898. 

Thb  Introduction  op  Trust  Companiss. 

In  1889  the  first  trust  company  was  organized  in  Missouri,  the  St. 
Louis  Trust  Company,  followed  a  year  later  by  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  and  in  1894,  by  the 
Lincoln  Trust  Company.  These  in  1898  had  an  aggregate  capital  and 
surplus  amounting  to  $9,255,855,  and  deposits  of  (19,038,562.  The 
opening  of  these  institutions  was  at  first  viewed  with  some  disfavor  by  the 
banks,  but  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  securing  a  share  of  the  pub- 
lic favor  and  along  with  it  a  considerable  share  of  deposits. 

Effects  of  thb  Panic  of  1873. 

The  sudden  and  unlooked-for  collapse  of  1873  forced  many  of  the 
banks  in  the  State  into  suspension,  which  was  temporary  and  not  at- 
tended by  serious  loss  to  depositors  ;  but  the  wounds  infiicted  were 
deeper  than  at  first  was  thought.  A  number  of  small  banks,  all  with 
the  attractive  title  of  Savings,  had  sprung  up  in  St.  Louis,  and  by 
paying  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  were  presenting  an  appear- 
ance of  surprising  prosperity.  But  the  test  they  were  subjected  to 
was  more  than  they  could  bear,  and  in  the  six  years  that  followed  the 
panic  twenty-five  banks  in  St.  Louis  came  to  their  end  by  failure  and 
liquidation,  the  National  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  among  them, 
tumbling  like  a  colosstu  in  a  drole  of  pigmies. 
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The  effects  of  these  failures  upon  general  business  were  far  more 
severe  than  those  that  directly  followed  the  panic  several  yeajrs  before. 
The  loans  of  the  St.  Louis  banks  were  reduced  from  912,000,000  to  less 
than  t^?000,000  in  sixteen  months,  and  the  nomber  of  banks  from 
forty-six  to  thirty-two — deposits  decreasing  in  the  time  from  $38,500,000 
to  ^,000,000,  while  the  cash  reserve  of  f  10,000,000  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  showed  only  an  insignificant  reduction.  The  protracted  and 
painful  depression  that  produced  these  effects  in  St.  Louis  was  attoaded 
by  similar  results  in  the  next  largest  city  in  the  State,  K^hw^mi  City. 
There  the  general  collapse  of  values  and  credit  throughout  the  country 
was  aggravated  by  a  local  collapse  of  real  estate  values,  which  brought 
down  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Kansas  City,  and  the  Mastin  Bank  in 
a  wreck,  inflicting  great  losses  and  hardship. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  three  stages  in  Missouri  banking  began 
each  in  a  panic,  or  on  the  eve  of  cma  The  first  bank  in  the  Tmitory 
was  opened  a  few  months  before  the  monetary  collapse  of  1817.  The 
experiment  of  a  State  bank  with  the  State  as  half  owner  and  directing 
its  great  power  at  times  to  political  ends,  had  its  beginning  in  the  midst 
of  the  disastrous  convulsion  of  1837,  and  twenty  years  later  when  the 
system  of  seven  banks,  with  twenty  branches  in  the  State  was  devised, 
the  banks  had  only  been  fairly  organized  and  opened  for  business  when 
the  crisis  of  1867  came  to  multiply  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
enterprise. 

GSITBRAL  iMPROVBlfBNT  OP  BANKINQ  CONDITIOirS. 

The  law  of  1857,  Just  and  liberal  in  its  spirit,  and  prudent  in  its  re- 
quirements, marks  the  beginning  of  a  better  era  in  the  State,  the  two 
Special  experiments  that  preceded  it  having  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
disappointing.  It  provided  for  a  Commissioner  to  visit  and  examine  the 
banks  and  exerdse  a  supervision  over  them,  and  it  contained  other  safe- 
guards against  dangerous  practices. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  office  of  Commissioner  was  abcdished,  there 
gradually  grew  up  in  St.  Louis  a  number  of  banks  doing  business 
mainly  on  deposits  secured  by  the  payment  of  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
These  were  swept  away  in  the  panic  of  1873,  and  the  field  now  re- 
mains clear  of  them. 

When  the  coUapse  of  1893  came  upon  the  country  it  found  the  banks 
in  St.  Louis  and  throughout  the  State  better  prepared  to  meet  the  strain 
than  they  ever  had  been  before — and  when  it  was  seen  it  had  passed 
without  the  usual  wrecks  in  its  wake,  a  strong  impression  grew  up  that 
the  banks  of  Missouri  have  at  last  learned  the  secret  of  withstandii^ 
these  periodical  convulsions,  and  if  they  have  not  reached  a  point  where 
they  are  safe  from  the  havoc  which  once  attended  th^n,  they  may  at 
least  confidently  hope  that  nothing  but  a  general  oonvulaioiQ  extending 
over  the  entu^e  country  will  seriously  interfere  with  their  bnaineas  and 
impair  their  capacity  for  good  to  the  community; 
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The  progress  of  banking  in  Missouri  has  been  slow  and  cautious  in 
comparison  with  other  Western  States,  and  the  facilities  afforded  were 
for  a  long  time  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  its  commerce  and  the  needs 
of  its  people. 

In  1850  the  population  of  the  State  was  682,000,  and  of  St.  Louis 
75,000,  yet  there  was  but  one  bank  of  issue,  with  six  branches,  and  one 
8mall  depository  institution  aside  from  private  bankers — ^the  total  bank 
deposits  being  $1,500,000,  less  than  $3  per  capita.  In  1866,  with  a 
population  in  the  State  of  800,000,  and  in  St.  Louis  of  125,200,  the  depos- 
its were  only  $1,500,000,  showing  no  increase  in  the  preceding  six  years. 

In  1860  the  population  of  the  State  had  increased  to  1,182,000,  a 
growth  of  nearly  three-quarters,  in  the  preceding  decade,  and  that  of 
St.  Louis  to  200,000,  while  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  had  more 
than  doubled;  yet  the  deposits  in  banks,  not  including  private  bankers, 
were  only  $4,557,000 — less  than  $4  per  capita. 

The  Civil  War  period  of  1861  to  1865  was  a  time  of  distress  and  con- 
fusion, and  not  only  did  the  number  of  banks  decrease,  but  there  was 
much  bewilderment  and  irregularity  in  conducting  the  business. 

One  of  the  newer  branches  of  the  State  Bank  of  Missouri  had 
been  established  at  Arrow  Rock,  and  as  it  was  not  doing  well,  the 
parent  bank  decided  to  retire  it,  and  the  local  directors  were  notified  to 
bring  the  $100,000  in  gold  which  was  its  capital  to  St.  Louis.  Instead 
of  doing  this  at  once,  the  directors  held  a  hasty  consultation,  and  re- 
solved to  resist  the  order,  and  accordingly  took  the  money  at  night  into 
the  country  and  buried  it  in  the  earth.  It  was  not  long  before  reflec- 
tion convinced  them  that  the  deed  was  not  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
best  banking  precedents,  and  at  another  meeting  a  reconsideration  was 
had,  the  gold  dug  up  and  delivered  to  the  parent  bank — in  no  measure 
impaired  in  value  or  quantity  by  the  temporary  interment. 

In  1881,  with  a  population  in  the  State  of  2,200,000,  and  in  St.  Louis 
of  355,000,  and  a  taxable  valuation  in  the  State  of  $532,795,000,  there 
were  237  banks — twenty-two  National,  123  State,  and  ninety- two  pri- 
vate— with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $14,334,128,  and  deposits  of  $57, 650,- 
333,  the  deposits  showing  a  per  capita  of  over  $26.  In  1892  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  was  2,700,000,  the  aggregate  bank  capital,  with  surplus, 
$58,000,000,  over  $21  per  capita,  and  the  aggregate  deposits  $147,000  000, 
over  $54  per  capita,  the  number  of  banks  being  632,  of  which  460  were 
State  banks,  eighty  National,  and  ninety-two  private. 

In  1898,  with  a  population  of  3,000,000,  and  a  taxable  valuation  of 
$971,935,839,  the  number  of  banks  was  651—494  State,  ninety-five  pri- 
vate, and  sixty- two  National,  the  aggregate  capital,  with  surplus,  being 
$59,111,000,  and  the  aggregate  deposits  $176,530,000— nearly  ^0  per 
capita  of  capital  and  surplus,  and  over  $58  per  capita  of  deposits. 

The  St.  Louis  banks  show  in  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  some 
singular  changes.  In  1872  there  were  fifty-eight  banks,  having  an  ag- 
gregate capital,  with  surplus,  of  $20,196,098,  and  a^cgregatc  deponits  of 
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$36,869,956.  Five  yean  lata*,  in  1877,  the  number  of  banks  was  re- 
duced to  forty-two,  and  the  aggregate  capital,  with  sorplns,  to  914,318,- 
813,  and  the  aggregate  deposits  to  (33,794.797.  Five  years  later  still,  in 
1882,  the  number  of  banks  was  farther  reduced  to  twenty-four,  and  the 
capital,  with  surplus,  to  913,492,964,  while  the  deposits  had  increased  to 
941,729,011.  The  next  five  years!  period,  bringing  the  review  down  to 
1887,  shows  the  number  of  banks  reduced  to  twenty-one,  aggregate  cap- 
ital, with  surplus,  slightly  increased  to  91^824,115,  and  the  deposits  in- 
creased to  9^5,878,586.  Still  another  five  years'  period,  bringing  the  re- 
view down  to  1892,  shows  the  number  of  banks  increased  to  twenty-six. 
the  capital,  with  surplus,  increased  to  924,745,502,  and  the  deposits 
largely  increased  to  968,285,730,  and  the  next  six  years'  period,  ending 
with  1898,  shows  the  number  of  banks  reduced  to  twenty-one,  the  cap- 
ital, with  surplus,  reduced  to  923,287,060,  and  the  deposits  largely  in- 
creased to  995,411,575.  In  the  twenty-seven  years,  from  1872  to  1898, 
inclusive,  the  number  of  banks  was  reduced  from  fifty-eight  to  twenty- 
one,  the  aggregate  capital,  with  surplus,  was  increased  only  about  fif- 
teen per  cent.,  while  the  aggregate  deposits  were  -more  than  doubled, 
from  936,839,956  to  995,411,575. 

State  Banks, 


YBAB8. 

No.  of 
bankt. 

Leant  and 
diteounU. 

SpeeU, 

CoffUaltUKk, 

1 
CiTcnltMefn. 

i 

1835 

1 
2 
4 
6 
6 
29 
42 
8 

107 
178 
212 
422 
500 

$85,707 
1.570.431 

951.949 

3.152.028 

3.958,055 

9.830.426 

12.080.501 

$155,341 
691.070 
1,260,294 
2.427.685 
937,835 
3,921.789 
3.666.017 

t 

1839 

$1,027,870 

1,200.588 

1.208.167 

1.215,405 

5,796.781 

11.247.681 

1.960.300 

8,156,650 

9,251,016 

12,605,048 

11,626,403 

18.265,545 

20,057,450 

'■"        i 

$671,950     1 

1844 

731.000     ' 

1849 

2.569.950     1 

1854. 

2.487.580 

1859 

6.069.120 

1863 

4,037.277 

1868 

1 

1874 

22.120,031 
19.584.516 
42.183,045 
44.863.311 
67,430.918 
60.792,418 

•••••••••• 

2.425 

1879 

1884 

1887 

1892 

1897 

$626,398 
1.101.638 
1.116.672 
1.735.409 
1.313.744 
3.123.623 
3.434.262 

20.912.319 
23.896.790 
44.5»8.887 
49.173.704 
67.234.147 
66.810.y44 


The  foregoing  statistics  are  from  the  reports  of  the  Ck>mptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Missouri  in  1899,  there  were  488  incorporated  State  banks,  ninety  pri- 
vate banks  and  six  trust  companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  their 
condition  for  the  years  named  beinir  as  folic  jvs: 
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Private  and  Incorporated  Banks,  1896 ,  1897,  1898, 

BSSOUBCB8.                                  189S.  1897.                     1898. 
Loans  and  dUcoauU  on  personal  or 

oollateral  security •64.490,048  •64.958,249         •70.290.313 

Loans  and  dlscoiinu  on  real  estate 

•ecartly 7.843.461  7.119.092             7.112,710 

Overdrafts  by  solvent  customers.....        1.644.205  1.046,296                963,264 

United  SUtes  bonds  on  hand 162,681  174.968                411,960 

Other  bonds   and  stocks  at  their 

preaent  cash  market  price 6,626,196  6,674.868            6.340,678 

Real  estate  ( banking  hoose)  at  market 

value *8,486.31H  1.268.998             3.276.474 

Other  real  esUte  at  market  value 1.368.998            1.188.897 

Furniture  and  fixtures 767.690  622.226                681.683 

Due  from  other  banks,  good  on  sljcht 

drafts 16.834.191  18.799.700           18,919.910 

Checks  and  other  cash  Items 1.463.669  2.148.264             2.783.898 

Currency 6,036.876  6.631.339             7.466,788 

Goldooln 2,961,631  3,197,926             8.018,883 

Silver  coin,  iucladlng  pennies 639,808  688.698                648.741 

All  other  resources 90.290                113.666 

ToUl •109.793.918  •118.670,628       •!  22,012,663 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  paid  m 920,874,634  •20.638.460         •20,463.070 

fiarplus  fund  on  hand 9.177,868  7,886,667             7,403,242 

Undivided  profits  less  current  ex* 

penses  and  taxes  paid 1,373,698             1,766,839 

Deposits  subject  to  draft  at  sight  by 

banks  and  bankers 4,486.463  6.423.114             6.760.742 

Deposits  subject  to  draft  at  sight  by 

IniUvlduals  and  others 68.494.471  61.461.101           66.268.460 

Deposits  subject  to  draft  at  given 

dates 16.469.496  16.476.906           19.113.606 

Bills  payable  and  rediscounU 1.291.106  688.791                987.902 

Dividends  unpaid 20.369  

Other  liabilities 107.640                147.147 

Total ^109.793.918  •113.670.628       •122.012.663 

*  Including  banking  house. 

National  Banks. 

Figures  are  in  thouaands  of  dollars. 


YRABS. 

^5 

1 
18 
37 
22 
34 
60 
78 
63 

Loan* 

and  diM- 

eountt. 

U.S. 
bonds. 

CMh    ! 
and  cash 
iUms. 

CapUaL  aurplui.  tided  **^^*^ 
!                f'"^'     Uon. 

Indi. 
vidua  I 
depo9it9. 

1863 

•47 

11.722 

16.161 

8.032 

16.808 

•106 
6.667 
7,264 
2.832 
3.000 

•87 
8,410 
2,68ft 
2.283 
8.964 
8,537 
9.676 
16,708 

•100       •!         

•75 

1868 

7.810        •736 
9,646  '    1,484 
4,125          902 

646     ^4.082 
926       6.181 
641        1.482 

8,369 

1873 

8,168 

1878 

6,738 

1883 

6,860  >    1.216    1      690 

2,118 
1,630 
3,064 
4,310 

11,623 

1888 

29.970       3.681 
47.466       2.696 

12.631 
22.866 
17.616 

1 
1.963    1  1.070 

8.610    !  1.694 

31,937 

1893 

39,138 

1899 

87,088 

6,974 

4.023 

8,646 

1 

68,870 

VI 
♦WESTERN  STATES. 

Whfle  Bome  cxf  the  States  oomprised  in  this  section  of  the  eoontiy 
have  their  resooroes  but  partially  developed,  others  have  reached  a  hi^ 
degree  of  productiveness.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  Oklahoma  are  rich  in  agricnltoral  wealth,  and  some  ot  them  in 
mineral  prodacts  also.  Colorado  leads  all  the  other  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold,  besides  possessing  numerous  other  sources  of  wealth. 
The  other  States  and  Territories  are  noted  for  mining  and  stock  raising. 
Most  of  the  States  in  this  section  were  admitted  into  the  Union  after 
the  suppression  of  State  bank  circulation.  Their  banking  historj  is 
therefore  somewhat  limited,  and  relates  chiefly  to  banks  of  disoonnt  and 
deposit.  The  growth  of  the  banks  indicates  how  rapidly  this  part  d 
the  country  has  advanced  in  material  wealth. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

The  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  in  1861  found  b«it  few 
white  men  within  its  northern  portion,  and  they  were  engaged  entir^ 
in  trapping,  hunting  and  trading  with  the  Indians.  With  the  advent 
ot  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  came  the  pioneers,  but  not  until  late 
in  the  seventies  did  the  actual  settler  arrive  with  his  family  and  make 
for  himself  a  nome  on  the  broad  prairies.  From  the  oonmieDoenMot  of 
settlement  the  country  has  continued  to  grow  and  xunoeper. 

BsannaNa  of  the  BANKure  Busorsss. 

The  first  person  to  engage  in  the  banking  business  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, J.  W.  Raymond,  who  commenced  business  July  3,  1873,  in  Bis- 
marck, although  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Cathcart,  in  Bismarck,  and  E  S. 
Tyler  &  Co.,  in  Fargo,  cashed  drafts,  etc.,  but  did  not  receive  deposits 
nor  make  loans.  Later  Mr.  Raymond  associated  himselt  with  George 
H.  Fairchild,  and  under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Bismarck  carried  on 
what  was  the  only  bank  in  what  is  now  North  Dakota,  for  a  oonsiderable 
period.  They  dissolved  partnership,  and  Mr.  Fairchild  opened  the 
Merchants'    Bank,   while   Mr.    Raymond  continued  as  the  Bank  of 

*  The  division  of  the  country  into  ircoerraphical  fipctlons  has  been  nrnde  to 
to  that  adopted  in  th«  r(>|)ort8  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  CurreDcy  In 
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Bismarck.  Mr.  Fairchild,  with  Walter  Mann,  of  St.  Paul,  organized 
the  First  National  Bank,  of  Bismarck,  in  1879,  being  the  second  in  the 
Territory  to  organize  under  the  National  Act,  and  the  Merchants'  Bank 
transferred  its  business  to  the  new  National  institution.  Mr.  Raymond 
continued  the  Bank  of  Bismarck  until  1882,  when  the  Bismarck  National 
Bank  was  organized  with  Mr.  Raymond  as  President,  and  the  business 
of  the  Bank  of  Bismarck  was  turned  over  to  the  new  organization.  The 
Bismarck  National  Bank  went  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Bismarck  Bank,  with  T.  C.  Power,  President  and  I.  P. 
Baker,  Cashier.  Mr.  Raymond,  after  serving  a  term  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  Dioved  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  became 
President  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce ;  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  Northwestern  Natio^ial,  and  later  was  elected 
President  of  that  institution. 

It  was  not  until  1878  that  a  bank  was  organized  in  Fargo,  now  the 
largest  city  in  the  State.  Early  in  January  of  that  year  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Harwood  and  J.  F.  Hummel  opened  the  Bank  of  Fargo.  They  were 
succeeded  by  Messrs.  Sweat  &  Miller,  under  the  same  title.  This  bank 
was  merged  into  the  Citizens'  National  in  1887.  with  H.  F.  Miller,  Pres- 
ident and  C.  C.  Schuyler,  Cashier. 

The  First  Incorporatbd  Bank. 

Messrs.  £.  B.  and  £.  C.  Eddy,  of  Plainview,  Minn.,  and  G^rge 
Q.  Erskine,  and  Harry  Stevens,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  opened  for  business  on 
January  11,  1878,  under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Dakota,  and  immedi- 
ately took  steps  to  organize  a  National  bank,  and  as  a  result  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  Fargo,  was  formed.  It  is  without  doubt  the  first  in- 
corporated bank  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  its  charter 
being  dated  February  13,  1878,  with  capital  paid  in  $75,000;  its  first 
officers  were:  E.  B.  Eddy,  President;  N.  K.  Hubbard,  Vice-President, 
and  £.  C.  Eddy,  Cashier.  In  February,  1887,  its  capital  wafl  increased 
to  $150,000;  its  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  years  in  1898.  The 
present  officers  areW.  H.  Crosby,  President,  C.  H.  Miner,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  S.  S.  Lyon,  Cashier.  £.  B.  Eddy  held  the  office  of  President 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  February  11,  1885,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ills  son,  E.  C.  Eddy,  who  held  the  position  until  January,  1887,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  George  Q.  Erskine.  Mr.  Eddy,  after  retiring  from 
the  First  National,  opened  a  private  bank  under  the  title  of  E.  C.  Eddy 
&  Co. ,  but  when  the  State  law  was  passed  requiring  all  banks  to  organ- 
ize under  either  the  National  or  State  law,  Mr.  Eddy  discontinued  bus- 
iness as  a  banker. 

A  few  banks  were  chartered  under  the  general  incorporation  laws  of 
the  Territory.  The  Bank  of  Grafton,  organized  in  1881,  by  F.  R.  Ful- 
ton, B.  S.  Titus  and  J.  W.  Smith,  was  the  first,  and  was  succeeded,  m 
1884,  by  the  Grafton  National  Bank.  This  was  followed,  in  1882,  by  the 
Grand  Forks  Banking  Company  and  the  Bank  of  Grand  Forks,  but  it 
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was  not  until  the  State  Legislature  of  1890  passed  a  stringent  banking 
law  and  required  that  all  banks  should  be  organized  either  under  the 
State  or  National  law  (thus  prohibiting  private  banks)  that  incorpora- 
ted banks  became  general.  This  law  also  provided  for  a  rigid  examina- 
tion, and  made  the  State  Elxaminer  Superintendent  of  Banks. 

Organization  Under  thb  New  Banking  Law. 

The  first  bank  to  oiY<anize  under  this  law  was  the  Dawson  State  Bank, 
under  the  date  of  April  26^  1890,  but  it  did  not  commence  business  un- 
til November  1  of  that  year.  The  State  Bank,  of  Lisbon,  was  the  next 
to  organize  and  commenced  business  June  28,  1890,  with  a  capital  of 
975,000,  closely  followed  by  the  Steele  County  Bank,  at  Hope,  and  the 
Bank  of  Minnewaukon,  June  30.  The  Northern  Pacific  Bank,  at  Man- 
dan,  organized  August  18,  but  after  running  a  short  time  sold  out  to 
the  First  National  Bank  and  its  corporate  existence  was  dissolved. 

The  Merchants'  State  Bank,  of  Fargo,  commenced  business  August 
16,  1890,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  which  has  since  been  increased  to 
(100,000.  Owing  to  tiie  fact  that  an  action  had  been  commenced  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  section  of  the  banking  law  tnAJting  it 
unlawful  for  private  banks  to  do  business,  many  bankers  delayed  or- 
ganizing until  the  Supreme  Court  in  October,  1890,  sustained  the  law. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  many  banks  organized, 
although  a  number  held  off  hoping  to  be  able  to  repeal,  to  some,  the 
obnoxious  section,  which  effort,  however,  was  not  successful.  The  first 
call  on  the  banks  for  a  statement  of  condition  was  made  at  the  cloee  of 
business  October  31,  1890.     Eight  banks  reported  under  this  calL 

At  the  close  of  business  October  31, 1891,  sixty-one  banks  responded 
to  a  call  by  the  State  Examiner,  with  total  resources  of  $3,331,026,  and 
paid-m  capital  of  $708,135. 

It  was  during  the  year  1892  that  the  banking  interests  of  the  State 
were  discredited  throughout  the  East  on  account  of  the  questionable 
character  of  the  numerous  institutions  organized  under  the  Territorial 
laws  by  E.  Ashley  Mears,  formerly  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Mears  had 
organized  small  banks  under  the  State  law  at  points  where  he  had  in- 
stitutions organized  some  time  before  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory : 
these  banks  were  kept  in  good  condition  while  the  older  organizations 
were  grossly  mismanaged.  The  State  Examiner  did  not  have  author- 
ity, under  the  law,  at  this  time,  to  take  charge  of  these  old  institutioDs, 
and  Eastern  people  who  were  looking  for  high  rates  of  Interest  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  law  would  protect  them,  while  afBiistinK  in  its 
violation.  They  found,  too  late,  that  they  had  but  poor  promises  for 
good  money  invested.  All  of  the  Mears  institutions  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Receivers  and  the  assets  mostly  disposed  of,  leaving 
large  deficits. 

For  the  year  ending  October  31, 1893,  thirteen  new  banks  were  organ- 
ized ;  eight  of  the  Mears  banks  were  closed  (on  account  of  their  manner 
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of  doing  business);  three  going  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  two 
failed  (botii,  however,  paying  in  full) ;  leaving  the  number  reporting  the 
same  as  for  the  preceding  year. 

For  the  call  for  reports  at  close  of  business  September  29,  1894,  sev- 
enty banks  reported  ;  one  new  bank  organized,  one  failed  and  wai» 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Receiver  ;  two  going  into  voluntary  liquida- 
tion, and  the  last  two  of  the  Mears  institutions  were  wound  up. 

The  Legislature  having  changed  the  date  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  re- 
ports of  the  Examiner  for  the  years  subsequent  to  1894  are  made  for  the 
year  ending  June  30. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  but  three  new  banks  organ- 
ized ;  two  going  into  voluntary  liquidation,  leaving  a  gain  of  one  for  the 
year. 

The  Legislature  amended  the  banking  law  so  that  five  reports  are 
now  called  for,  and  at  the  same  date  that  the  calls  on  National  banka 
are  made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

8t(Ue  Banks. 


1890. 


RB0OUBCI8. 

Loans  and  discounU $237,087 

Overdrafts  secured  and  unsecured  9.666 
Bonds,  stocks,  securities,  claims, 

etc 9,101 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  fix- 
tures   17,690 

Otlierreal  esute 1.186 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid.  6,461 

Due  from  other  lianks 86,788 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 60,143 


Total $426,971 

IJABIUTIBS. 

Capital  Stock  pal<nn I  $162,210 

! 

Surplus  fund : 

rndivid*^  profits 17,463 

I  ndlvidual  deposits '    212.366 

rxie  to  other  banks 4.862 

N  otcH  and  bills  redlsoounted '        4,480 

FMllH  payable 26.600 


Total $426,971 


N  iiint>er  of  banks. 


I 


8 


189t. 

28»S. 

1896. 

1898. 

$2,713,468 
60.362 

63.906 

179,042 

60.014 

90.099 

734,903 

630.682 

$2,341,602 
36.201 

61.422 

186.216 
69.212 
679.879 
101,383 
377.392 

$2,776,817 
37,663 

76.098 

177,621 
160.097 
63.462 
486.324 
301.846 

$4,077,821 

$1,161,600 
120.804 

$3,779,64a 
62.202 

128.846 

248.698 
186.269 
176.679 
1.828,847 
899.099 

$4,412,370 

$970,600 
1      *298,700 

$3,731,316 

$1,109,748 

94391 

286,936 

2.078.181 

81.406 

$6,789,682 

$1,182,485 
141.888 
464.614 

8.003.309 
38.239 
88.333 
68,287 

2.488.141 

18.019 

46.836 

186,218 

4.880.710 
26.887 
86.166 

180,162 

78.448 

$4,412,870 

74 

$8,781,816 
74 

$4,077,821 
71 

$6,789,582 
94 

*  iBoladlnff  proAU. 
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The  call  for  May  14,  1897,  was  responded  to  by  seventy-three  benki, 
a  gain  of  two  during  the  year. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1898,  twelve  new  banks  wcn 
organized,  one  going  into  voluntary  liquidation,  making  a  net  gain  d 
eleven.  On  December  31, 1898,  there  were  twenty-three  National  banki 
with  a  capital  of  (1,450,000,  and  one  hundred  and  one  State 
a  capital  of  (1,227,435 — all,  with  but  few  exceptions,  being  in 
condition.  Through  the  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Association,  under  tbe 
active  supervision  of  the  Hon.  £.  P.  Wells,  President  of  tbe  Jamei 
River  National  Bank,  of  Jamesto¥m,  many  important  measures  for  tbe 
betterment  of  the  banking  fraternity  have  been  adopted,  and  the  bos- 
ness  throughout  the  State  is  being  conducted  on  a  conservative 

National  Banks — Dakota 
FiflTures  are  in  thousands  of  dollan. 


TBAB8. 

^5 
^1 

1 

4 

86 

61 

Loans 
anddis- 
eountM. 

U.  8. 
bonds. 

Cask 

andcasK 

items. 

CapUaL 

Surplus. 

vided, 
pnt/lU. 

Ovt. 

eirevim- 
titm. 

1873 

1879 

1884 

1889* 

$87 

854 

8.636 

7,794 

$80 

210 

878 

1.361 

$29 
146 
666 
749 

$50 

206 

2,268 

8.930 

$1 

21 

442 

917 

$3 
40 

297 
887 

$45 

117 
628 
803 

$41 

3.018 
6.461 

*  After  1889  the  Territory  of  Dakot*  was  (Uvlded  and  the  States  of  Nortb  and  SooU 
Dakota  established. 

National  Banks — North  Dakota, 

FiflTures  are  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


YKABS. 

No.  of 
banks. 

Loans 
and  dis- 
counts. 

U.  8. 
bonds. 

Cash 

andca^h, 

items. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

•413 
488 
375 
197 

XTndU 

vided 

prints. 

Ont- 

standimg 

eircule^ 

timk. 

1890 

1893 

1896 

1899 

29 
32 
29 
23 

$4,146 
6.864 
6,032 
4.911 

$609 
619 
490 
418 

$411 
487 
479 
406 

$1,998 
2.216 
1.810 
1.460 

$176 
267 

230 

1 

281 

$468 
612 
440 
367 

/Mi- 

Tidmml 


$3310 
4.63S 

6.067 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


The  Territory  of  Dakota,  embracing  an  area  out  of  which  has  since 
been  formed  the  States  of  Montana,  Idalio,  Wyoming  and  North  and 
Soath  Dakota,  was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  March  2,  1861,  and 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Territorial  officers  April  2,  1861. 
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The  pioneer  bank  was  a  private  institation  located  at  Yankton  and 
operated  by  Murk  M.  Parmer,  who  came  from  behind  the  counter  of  his 
father's  dry  goods  store  and  launched  his  enterprise  without  previous 
experience.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1869.  The  population  of  the 
Territory  at  that  time,  not  counting  a  settlement  in  the  far  northeastern 
comer,  at  Pembina,  numbered  about  seven  or  eight  thousand,  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  having  in  the  mecuitime  been 
organized  and  their  respective  areas  segregated  from  the  country 
originally  comprising  Dakota.  These  settlers  were  located  along  the 
immediate  valley  or  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  River  from  Sioux  City 
northwestward  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  with  Tankton  near  the 
center.  Tankton  was  the  capital  of  the  Territory  and  at  the  time  con- 
tained about  four  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  banldng  house  of  M.  M.  Parmer  was  successful  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  mercantile  business  of  the  section  was  not  large,  but  there 
was  a  good  demand  for  money,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  settlers  who  were  de- 
sirous of  making  proof  of  their  claims  to  public  land  and  paying  theGK>v- 
emment  therefor  under  the  pre-emption  law.  Loans  of  this  character  were 
uniformly  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  with  an  as- 
signment of  the  Receiver's  certificate,  or  the  land,  for  security.  The  rate 
of  interest  demanded  and  readily  paid  was  two  per  cent,  per  month,  or 
twenty-four  per  cent,  a  year.  In  many  cases  three  per  cent,  per  month 
was  paid  for  the  use  of  money  by  the  borrowers  of  those  early  days, 
but  the  first  statute  upon  the  subject  limited  the  contract  rate  to  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  subsequent  loans  were  so  rated. 

V.  £.  Prentis  and  Henry  Newton,  under  the  firm  name  of  Prentis  & 
Newton,  established  the  second  bank  in  the  Territory,  at  Vermillion, 
about  midway  between  Yankton  and  Sioux  City,  in  October,  1871. 
This  was  also  a  pri\  ate  bank,  and  was  discontinued  after  a  few  years. 

In  November,  1872,  Mark  M.  Parmer,  L.  D.  Parmer,  Moses  K.  Arm- 
strong and  others  organized  the  pioneer  Nartional  bank  of  the  Territory, 
called  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Yankton.  Moses  K.  Armstrong  was 
the  President,  L.  D.  Parmer,  Vice-President,  and  Mark  M.  Parmer,  Cash- 
ier. The  private  bank  of  M.  M.  Parmer  was  thereupon  discontinued 
and  its  business  transferred  to  the  new  institution.  In  January,  1874, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  who  was  then  delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Territory, 
retired,  iind  L.  D.  Parmer  was  made  President,  Mark  M.  Parmer,  Vice- 
President  and  C.  £.  Sanborn,  Cashier.  In  November  following  Capt. 
J.  C.  McVay,  of  Pittsburg,  with  Sanford  B.  Coulson,  who  at  the  time 
owned  a  line  of  steamboats  operating  on  the  upper  Missouri,  bought  a 
large  block  of  stock  of  the  First  National  and  succeeded  to  its  manage- 
ment, Mr.  McVay  being  made  President  and  Mr.  Coulson  Vice-President, 
the  Messrs.  Panuer  retiring.  In  October,  1876,  William  H.  McVay,  also 
of  Pittsburg,  became  hiterested  and  was  made  Cashier,  and  so  officered 
— except  changes  in  the  office  of  Vice-President — the  First  National  of 
Yankton  has  continued,  under  its  renewed  charter,  to  fill  its  place  in 
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that  oommunity  to  the  present  time.  Upon  retiring  from  the  First  5a- 
tional,  m  1874,  Mark  M.  Parmer  again  engaged  in  the  bosinefls  of  pri- 
vate banking  in  Tankton,  but  failed  in  1880. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the  Territory,  inaugurated 
during  the  '70^s,  banks  fast  multiplied  until  division  came  in  1889,  and 
the  two  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota  were  erected,  when  sixty 
National  banks  and  more  than  double  that  number  of  private  banki, 
including  banks  organized  under  the  general  incorporation  Jaw  and 
treated  as  private,  were  in  operation.  The  division  of  the  Territory  and 
the  erection  of  the  two  States  left  in  the  new  State  of  South  Dakota, 
in  November,  1889,  thirty-three  National  and  over  one  hundred  otiier 
banks,  reports  having  been  secured  from  sixty-one  of  the  latter  as  a  first 
effort  at  the  close  of  that  year.  From  1872  to  the  present  time  tha« 
have  been  established  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  State  ol 
South  Dakota  in  all  fifty-three  National  banks.  Of  this  number  mne 
failed,  nineteen  went  into  voluntary  liquidation  or  were  converted  into 
State  banks,  and  twenty-five  are  in  active  operation.  The  number  dt 
other  banks  established  in  the  meantime  is  not  known,  no  repcHrts  hav- 
ing been  required  from  private  banks  or  any  record  made  ocxioeniing 
the  same  until  some  time  after  the  institution  of  the  State.  The  fiM 
showing  approaching  completeness  was  made  in  1893,  when  the  number 
of  banks  in  the  State  not  National  was  given  at  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five.  A  great  many  private  banks  had  in  the  meantime  been  established, 
their  advent  being  especially  numerous  during  the  *'boom  period,**  but 
when  these  active  days  were  past  and  the  demands  of  business  settled 
to  the  normal,  many  were  discontinued  or  lapsed  into  real  estate  and 
loan  agencies,  actual  failures  not  being  especially  numerous. 

Rapid  Ii^crbase  of  PopuLAnoir. 

The  *^boom  period"  may  be  said  to  have  extended  from  1879  to 
1885,  during  which  time  a  great  influx  of  settlers  came  into  the  Terri- 
tory, settling  all  of  the  prairie  country  east  of  the  Missouri  River  where 
wheat  raising  engaged  the  chief  attention,  and  also  the  Black  HiUs  sec^ 
tion,  where  the  mining  industry  was  rapidly  developed.  The  finan- 
cial depression  of  1873  seemed  to  operate  as  a  serious  check  upon  im- 
migration, doubtless  for  the  reason  that  those  desiring  to  move  west- 
ward found  themselves  unwilling  to  dispose  oi  their  property  under  the 
shrinking  prices  then  prevailing,  hoping  for  an  early  turn  and  reston- 
tion  ot  former  values.  The  turn  did  not  come  and  the  hope  for  it  gave 
way  to  a  realization  that  the  shrinkage  was  permanent,  which  brought 
with  it  willingness  to  accept  prices  before  believed  to  involve  a  givat 
sacrifice,  and  in  1878-79  the  westward  movement  was  resumed^  growing 
into  a  veritable  rush  for  the  tree  prairie  lands  and  the  promising  min- 
eral deposits  of  Dakota  during  the  years  from  1880-1882.  The  census 
returns  for  1870  gave  to  the  whole  of  Dakota  Territory  a  population  cf 
14,181,  and  for  1880,  135,177,  while  South  Dakota  alone  was  found  to 
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have  328,808  in  1890.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  had  by 
these  people  leaving  their  **  dead  "  property,  by  sale,  in  their  former  lo- 
calities and  bringing  the  live  cash  for  expenditure  in  the  new  conmian- 
ity.  The  new  arrivals  were  generally  filled  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
expectancy,  and  intense  purpose  to  accomplish  unusual  things  prevailed 
on  every  hand.  The  railroad  companies  at  the  same  time  were  fever- 
ishly pushing  iheir  lines  over  the  level  prairies,  following  the  tracklay- 
ers closely  with  loaded  trains.  With  the  advent  of  the  railroad  station 
towns  sprung  into  existence  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  the  spirit  of 
money  making  and  speculation  was  everywhere  rife.  Merchants  occu- 
pied uncompleted  buildings  with  large  stocks  of  goods  and  settlers  who 
took  up  the  rich  lands  bought  lavishly. 

Along  with  the  lumber  yard,  the  livery  stable,  the  land  office,  and 
the  general  store,  came  the  bank.  Its  CMtablishment  was  not  difficult 
— a  wire  counter-screen,  an  iron  safe  and  some  money,  and  the  equip- 
ment was  complete.  There  were  no  banking  statutes  to  bother  and 
impede,  and  no  State  supervision  to  meddle  with  the  personal  affairs 
or  financial  standing  of  those  who  chose  to  hold  themselves  out  to  the 
public  as  proper  depositories  for  the  safe  keeping  of  other  people^s 
money.  Every  hamlet  had  its  bank,  but  no  statistics  were  gathered 
concerning  them  at  the  time,  and  the  number  in  existence  at  a  particu- 
lar date  can  not  be  given. 

Mortgage  companies  also  promptly  appeared  in  the  wake  of  settle- 
ment with  active  agents  in  all  the  tO¥ms.  These  largely  handled  English 
capital,  which  appeared  to  be  pushing  for  investment  in  farm  mortgages 
in  this  country  at  that  time,  the  interest  rate  secured — ten  per  cent, 
flat — being  very  enticing.  The  borrower  paid  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
per  cent.,  the  difference  going  to  the  agent  as  his  commission,  and  it 
became  the  practice  in  many  cases  to  take  a  second  mortgage  in  lieu  of 
cash  for  such  commission. 

The  settler,  after  spending  the  money  brought  with  him  to  the 
country  in  the  establishment  of  his  new  home,  found  an  agreeable 
response  to  his  request  for  a  short-time  accommodation  at  the  bank. 
When  this  fell  due  he  was  given  bland  attention  by  the  agents  of  the 
mortgage  companies,  and  urged  to  secure  from  them  a  mortgage  loan 
for  a  term  of  years,  being  persuaded  in  many  cases  to  ask  for  a  larger 
sum  than  his  needs  required,  the  agent  having  in  view  his  increased 
commission,  and  feeling  secure  in  his  knowledge  of  the  avidity  with 
which  such  securities  were  sought  at  the  time  by  English  and  Elastem 
investors. 

Many  building  and  loan  associations  were  instituted  and  flour- 
ished with  the  times,  some  of  the  most  enterprising  selling  their 
promising  shares  in  large  amounts  in  other  States.  In  short,  the 
facilities  for  getting  into  debt  could  hardly  be  made  easier,  and  with 
a  future  that  seemed  rosy  with  promise  the  new  settler  offered  no  re- 
sistanoe. 

a 
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RSACnOH  FROM  THB  PERIOD  OF  ISFLATIOH. 

Bat  pay  day  came,  as  it  always  must.  Seeuiities  which  might  afford 
further  borrowing  were  not  to  be  had,  and  the  interest  drain  had  be- 
come an  exhaosting  burden.  Then  came  a  ooaple  of  dry  seasona,  with 
a  partial  failore  of  crops,  and  a  local  financial  panic  followed.  De- 
faults were  the  rale,  and  thoosands  of  settlers  abandoned  th^  farms 
to  the  mortgage  companies,  although  many  other  thoosands  straggled 
through,  and  in  some  way,  not  easily  explained,  managed  to  pay  their 
debts  and  survive  the  adverse  times.  The  mortgage  companies  insisted 
that  the  turn  in  a£Eairs  was  but  temporary,  but  with  the  most  pervene 
inconsistency  suddenly  discontinued  loaning,  and  thereby  greatly  in- 
tensified their  own  unfortunate  situation,  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  the  full  value  of  their  investments  in  the  oonfl- 
dent  belief  of  the  hoped-for  turn  until  nearly  all  were  finally  forced  to 
the  wall,  the  lands  which  they  had  acquired  failing  to  s^  for  the 
amoimts  invested  in  them.  Values  went  out  of  all  kinds  of  property, 
and  remained  out  with  the  most  stubborn  persistency.  A  quarter  sec- 
tion of  land  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  which  formerly  sustained 
a  mortgage  debt  of  9800,  which  had  some  years  before  been  fally  paid 
off  and  discharged,  was  offered  for  (225,  with  all  taxes  paid.  It  was  st 
the  time,  and  still  is,  the  popular  thing  to  charge  the  failure  of  crops 
with  entire  responsibility  for  the  adversities  of  the  period  referred  ta 
the  acute  years  being  1889,  1890  and  1891.  While  no  doubt  the  crop 
failures  generally  contributed  thereto,  and  in  certain  localities  very 
much  aggravated  the  situation,  the  real  trouble  was  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  an  unreasonable  and  unwarranted  expansion  of  basinesa,  credits 
and  values.  The  banks,  of  course,  suffered,  and  the  succeeding  depres- 
si(^  compelled  many  of  them  to  retire  from  business.  While  it  was  a 
time  when  many  bank  failures  might  have  been  expected,  but  few,  in 
fact,  occurred. 

liBGiSLATiosr  AFFBcrnra  Banks. 

Legislation  having  especial  reference  to  the  organization  of  banks 
or  to  the  business  of  banking  was  not  attempted  until  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State,  except  that  in  1887  the  office  of  Public  Examiner  was 
created,  and  the  incumbent  directed  to  make  examination  of  the  affatn 
of  all  banks,  not  National,  and  of  other  moneyed  institutions  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  with  a  view  of  detennining thetr 
financial  condition  and  tbe  legitimacy  of  their  business  transactiocML 
Other  duties  imposed,  and  which  were  deemed  the  more  important,  oc- 
cupied the  Examiner's  time  to  such  an  extent  that  complete  hj^n^if>y 
statistics  could  not  be  secured  for  some  years  after.  Hon.  Charles  N. 
Harris,  then  and  now  a  resident  of  Aberdeen,  was  the  first  incumb^dt 
of  tiie  office  of  Public  Examiner.  The  Territorial  Legislature  pasted 
numerous  laws  generally  affecting  the  business  of  banking,  sachastbat 
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limiting  the  contract  interest  rate — which  has  by  stages  been  reduced 
from  twenty-four  to  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum — authorizing  days  of 
grace,  fixing  the  liability  of  corporate  stockholders,  etc. 

BhNtiSQt  Law  Gk>ss  into  Effect. 

South  Dakota^s  first  bankmg  act  became  a  law  March  10,  1891.  It 
provides  that  associations  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  t^ft«^fwg  may 
be  formed  by  three  or  more  persons,  at  least  one-third  of  the  number 
being  residents  of  the  State.  A  fixed  capital  is  required,  thus :  In  towns 
containing  500  inhabitants  or  less,  $6,000;  over  500  and  not  over  1,000 
inhabitants,  $10,000;  over  2,000  inhabitants,  $25,000.  Not  less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  must  be  paid  in  before  being  authorized  to 
commence  business,  and  at  least  ten  per  cent,  within  each  period  of  six 
months  thereafter.  Delinquent  stock  may  be  sold  by  the  association 
after  giving  three  weeks'  published  notice,  and  if  no  sufficient  bid  is 
offered  the  amount  previously  paid  on  the  same  is  forfeited  to  the  asso- 
ciation, but  shares  of  stock  so  acquired  by  the  association  can  not  be  re- 
tained for  a  longer  period  than  six  months.  The  capital  stock  is  divided 
into  shares  of  $100  each,  and  every  director  is  required  to  own  at  least 
ten  shares.  Holders  of  shares  are  individuaUy  responsible,  equally  and 
ratably  and  not  one  for  the  other,  for  all  contracts,  debts  and  engage- 
ments of  the  association  to  the  extent  of  their  stock  therein  at  par  value, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  invested  in  and  due  on  such  shares.  Divi- 
dends can  only  be  declared  on  net  profits,  after  deducting  losses  and  bad 
debts. 

Loans  cannot  be  made  by  an  association  upon  the  security  of  its 
own  stock,  nor  upon  real  estate  security  beyond  an  aggregate  of  sixty 
per  cent,  of  its  paid-up  capital,  nor  to  any  individual  or  firm  in  excess 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  such  capital  The  act  provides  that  each  bank 
shall  at  all  times  have  on  hand  in  available  funds  an  amount  equal  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  its  deposits,  one-half  of  which  must  be  in  actual 
cash  and  one-half  may  be  balances  due  from  solvent  banks.  All  banks 
are  required  to  make  sworn  reports  of  their  condition  on  a  date  past, 
upon  the  call  of  the  Public  Examiner,  who  is  required  by  law  to  make 
such  calls  at  least  four  times  a  year.  State  baiilus  must  publish  an  ab- 
stract of  such  reports  in  a  loAal  newspaper.  Severe  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  any  falsification  in  statements  or  in  entries  in  bank  books,  or 
for  refusal  or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  lawful  requirement  made  upon 
the  association  by  the  Public  Examiner.  This  official  is  given  wide  lati- 
tude in  enforcing  performance  in  his  examinations  so  as  to  determine  all 
the  facts. 

Growth  of  Statb  aitd  Phitatb  Banks. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  that  the  situation  with  reference  to 
the  banking  business  since  the  organization  of  the  State  may  be  seen 
more  in  detail  : 
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state  and  Private  Banks. 

J889.  JS9S. 

LottuanddlMoants $2,168,539  $4,310,649 

Orerdnfto «6.167  184.794 

Stocks,  bonds,  warrants  and  tax  oertlfloal«s      157.263  209.692 

Banking  boose,  fomltnre  and  flxtnres  and 

otber  real  estate 416.212  672.267 

Expenses  and  taxes  paid 100,066  124.922 

I>ae  from  otber  banks 482.109  691.652 

Casb  and  oasb  Items 277.126  671.606 

Otber  resources 22.418  68.037 

Total $8.679386  $6,683,421 

LlABIUTUES. 

Capital  Stock  paid  in $1,661,460  $1,987,063 

Surplus  fund 94.346  218.296 

Undivided  profits  and  dividends  unpaid. . . .       220.270  825.181 

Individual  and  bank  deposits 1,641.774         3.666,148 

Rediscounts  and  biUs  payable 162.046  602,748 

Total $8,679,886  $6,683,421 

Statebanks 82 

Private  and  incorporated,  general  law *6 1  73 

*  About  one-ball,  only,  reporttnf . 


ism. 

$4,688,498 
136.710 
296.382 

643.371 
633.018 
166.842 
761,667 
1.326»263 

^«.440.641 


$2,077,980 

234,319 

378.828 

6.467.869 

281.666 

$8,440,641 
96 


Comparative  Table  Showing  Condition  of  all  Banks  in  South  Dakota  in 

1893  and  1898, 

Aflflsn.                                      2SSS.  jsse. 

Loans  and  discounU $8,664,760  $8,032,837 

OverdrafU 199.115  215.984 

United  States  bonds  and  premiums 903.941  804,646 

Stocks,  bonds,  warrants,  etc 910.841  912.733 

Banking  bouse  and  fixtures 962,783  838,364 

Otber  real  eeUte 282,619  834.167 

Expenses  and  taxes  paid 124.922  16A342 

Due  from  otber  banks 1,436.342  2.871.866 

Casb  and  cash  items 1.291.240  1,647.741 

Total $14,676,068  $16,194,178 

LIABIUTIIS. 

Capital  Stock  paid  in $4,497,063  $3,662,380 

Surplus  fund 818.671  535,677 

Undivided  profits  and  dividends  unpaid 525.139  588.273 

ClrculsUou  ouUtanding 616,816  465.433 

Individual  and  bank  deposits 7.433.999  ia4$S,688 

United  States  deposits 142.976  199,088 

IU-<lis€ounts  and  biUs  payable 648.410  800.166 

Total $14,676,068  »e.l$4^17S 
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It  is  certain  that  lands  and  other  real  property  in  South  Dakota  are 
steadily  gaining  in  value,  and  the  above  comparative  figures  show  that 
the  banking  business  is  also  experiencing  a  gratifying  and  healthy 
improvement. 

National  Banks — Dakota, 
Figures  are  In  thousands  of  dollars. 


Ybabs. 

^1 

U 

1 

4 

86 

61 

Lomu 
middis- 
counU. 

U.S. 
bcndt. 

CMh 

andooBh 
Uemt. 

OapUdl. 

9urpUu. 

Undi- 
vid^ 

Out- 
ttanding 

Han, 

Indi- 

nidual 

dsposUi. 

1873 

1879 

1884 

1889* 

$87 

354 

8,586 

7,794 

$80 

210 

878 

1,861 

$29 
146 
665 
749 

$50 

205 

2,258 

8.930 

$1 

21 

442 

917 

$2 
40 

297 
367 

$45 
117 
628 
892 

$41 

782 

8,088 

6.460 

^Atter  1889  the  Territory  of  DakoU  wm  divided  and  the  SUtea  of  North  and  Sonth 
Dakota  established. 
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FlflTures  are  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


Yrabs. 


^1 


1890. 
1893. 
1896. 
1899. 


39 
39 
30 
25 


Leant 

7*7     Ct 

Cash 

anddi§- 
counts. 

U.S. 
batidt. 

and  cash 
items. 

$4,909 

$981 

$521 

4.511 

842 

569 

8,222 

686 

718 

3.761 

766 

587 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

Undi. 

vided 

prt(/lts. 

r226 

Ota- 
standing 
eircula- 

Hon. 

$2,545 

$597 

$580 

2.510 

600 

204 

615     ! 

1,885 

871 

114 

477     I 

1.460 

270 

208 

495 

JHdi- 

vidua  I 
deposits, 

$4,075 
3.561 
3.910 
5.281 
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The  history  of  banking  in  Nebraska  begins  with  the  birth  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  be  em- 
braced in  two  distinct  epochs.  The  first,  commencing  with  the  issue  of 
paper  money  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  separate  Colonies  and 
continued  in  the  same  manner  by  the  several  States  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  for  a  time  by  the  general  Government,  through  the  Banks  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  termed  the  era  of  **  currency  banking," 
which  came  to  a  disastrous  termination  in  the  panic  of  1857.  The  sec- 
ond era  began  when  the  Government  issued  Treasury  notes  during  the 
Civil  War  to  circulate  as  money,  and  authorized  the  circulation  of 
bank  notes,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  Government  securities,  and 
practically  prohibited  all  other  forms  of  paper  money.    This  may  be 
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called  th^  era  of  deposit  banking,  which  exists  at  the  present  time.  The 
period  immediately  preceding  the  panic  of  1857  was  the  higfa-water 
mark  of  currency  banking,  and  may  properly  be  called  carreney  bank- 
ing ran  wild. 

Nebraska  was  bom  when  the  spirit  of  wild  currency  banking  per- 
vaded the  land,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  becoming  a  law  in  May,  1851. 

Charactebistics  of  thk  Statb  Bank  Notbs. 

One  fact  should  always  be  mentioned  when  this  eurreiAcy  is  dis- 
cussed, because  it  is  not  generally  understood.  The  notes  were  not 
legal  tender;  and,  unlike  the  Government  currency  issued  during  the 
Civil  War,  they  were  not  payable  merely  in  other  paper  money  no  bet- 
ter than  themselves,  but  were  by  their  terms  redeemable  on  demand  in 
gold  and  silver  coin.  There  was  in  them  no  trace  of  the  '*  fiatiam  " 
which  is  now  the  controlling  element  with  one  of  the  political  forces 
seeking  national  supremacy  upon  the  money  issue.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  there  were  Just  grounds  for  the  antagonism  of  JaoksoOy 
Benton  and  the  rest  of  the  old-time  Democratic  leaders  towards  even 
this  apparently  harmless  species  of  paper  money.  Its  tendency  was  to 
drive  gold  and  sOver  from  circulation,  and  when  the  United  States 
Bank  currency  was  issued,  this  result  came  very  near  to  being  realized. 
The  fall  of  the  United  States  Bank  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  ^ystenL 
It  retarded  the  inflation  business  and  gave  currency  banking  a  check 
which  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  never  again  under- 
taken under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  general  Government. 

The  organization  and  settlement  of  new  States  and  Territories  sup- 
plied an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  increase  of  bank-note  currency. 
Not  only  was  capital  in  demand  in  these  new  sections  to  an  extent 
which  invited  the  issue  of  credit  money,  but  another  favorable  feature 
was  added.  The  more  inaccessible  the  place  from  which  the  notes  were 
issued  the  more  desirable  became  that  place  for  the  establishment  of  a 
bank,  and  in  this  manner  the  names  of  places,  which  in  fact  had  scarcely 
any  existence,  became  familiar  throughout  the  country  by  reason  of 
their  bank  notes. 

Thk  Currency  Era. 

Nebraska  opened  up  a  magnificent  field  for  this  kind  of  business. 
There  were  no  railroads  within  hundreds  of  miles,  and  travel  by  way  of 
the  Missouri  River  was  too  uncertain  and  consumed  too  much  time  to 
give  the  note  issuers  much  concern  or  anxiety.  To  the  currency  attrac- 
tion was  also  added  that  of  speculation  in  town  lots,  and  the  two  often 
went  hand  in  hand. 

The  main  business  of  the  first  and  second  second  sessions  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  aside  from  the  occasional  all-absorbing  topic  of 
capital  location,  was  the  forming  of  business  corporations  under  special 
charters,  with  banking  privileges  expressed  or  understood,  and  the  adop- 
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tioD  of  special  acts  organizing  cities  and  towns  which  had  existence 
only  on  paper.  Of  the  numerous  municipalities  thus  established  only 
a  few  can  now  be  traced  on  the  map  of  Nebraska,  but  their  non-exist- 
ence did  not  prevent  speculation  in  these  paper  towns  to  a  preposter- 
ous extent. 

BANKina  Dkclarbd  a  Ckimr. 

There  were  no  bank  charters  directly  granted  at  the  first  session  held 
in  January,  1855.  In  fact  the  initial  l^^lative  proceedings  indicated 
a  decided  antipathy  to  banks,  for  in  the  Criminal  Code  adopted  at  this 
session  is  the  following.     (Laws  of  1855,  Chap.  2,  Sec.  168) : 

'*  If  any  person  shall  subscribe  to  or  become  a  member  of,  or  be  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  any  association  or  company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  or  putting 
into  circulation  any  bill,  check,  ticket,  certificate,  promissory  note,  or  other  paper  of 
any  bank  to  circulate  as  money  in  this  Territory,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars.*' 

Other  sections  of  the  same  act  prohibited  incorporated  companies, 
their  officers,  agents  or  directors,  from  issuing  notes  under  penalties,  and 
declared  void  all  notes  and  obligations  given  to  such  companies  contrary 
to  the  preceding  sections. 

Notwithstanding  this  stringent  prohibition,  several  charters  were 
passed  at  the  same  session,  which,  while  ostensibly  for  the  business  of 
insurance,  were  really  intended  for  banking. 

Among  them  was  that  granted  to  the  Western  Exchange  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  of  Omaha,  which  subsequently  occupied 
a  prominent  position  among  the  currency  banks  and  became  the  official 
depository  of  the  Territorial  government.  The  only  words  in  its  charter 
which  could  be  construed  to  authorize  a  banking  business  were  these : 
*  ^  to  receive  deposits  and  issue  certificates  therefor. "'  Its  bank  notes  for 
this  reason  were  all  in  the  form  of  certificates  of  deposit  payable  to 
bearer,  with  the  name  of  the  depositor  written  in. 

Other  incorporations  were  effected  of  a  sunilar  character  at  this  ses- 
sion, but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the 
banking  business.  One  of  them  carried  the  following  limitation  after 
the  words  used  in  the  charter  of  the  Western  Exchange,  which  author- 
ized the  company  to  receive  deposits,  **  provided  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  as  to  give  the  corporation  the  power  of  banking,** 
from  which  it  must  be  concluded  that  in  those  days  the  power  to  re- 
ceive deposits  did  not  of  itself  constitute  a  banking  busmess,  and  that 
banking  necessarily  had  connected  with  it  the  power  to  issue  notes. 

The  second  session  held  in  January,  1856,  was  prolific  of  bank  char- 
ters. At  this  session,  general  statutes  were  adopted,  and  in  Chapter  3, 
under  the  head  of  **  Corporations,"  was  the  following:  **  Section  1. 
Any  person  or  persons  may  be  associated  and  incorporated  for  the 
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transaction  of  any  lawful  bosiness.**    However,  as  hunking  was  mad 
unlawful  in  the  Criminal  Code,  special  ehartefs  were  required. 

The  following  clause  occurs  in  all  the  bank  acts  passed  at  ttiis  aix 
the  succeeding  session  of  the  Legislatare  : 


**  Section  1.  *  *  *  and  the  said  company,  under  the  abore  name  aad  mfk 
are  hereby  declared  capable  in  law  of  iasoing  bills,  notes  and  other  oertUlcates  of  in 
debtedness. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  thednty  of  the  President  or  Vice-Fk«8ideot  (either  of  wbou 
shall  be  competent)  and  Cashier  to  attach  their  respective  names  to  all  bills  or  note 
Issued  by  said  bank  to  circulate  aa  corrency,  and  the  stockboldess  dkaD  be  each  an 
Individually  liable  for  the  full  and  final  redemption  of  such  tasoe,  payable  at  thei 
banking  house  in  gold  and  silver.*' 


Section  8  provides  for  an  annnal  report  to  the  Auditor  of  the  eoodi 
tion  of  the  bank. 

The  following  banks  were  given  charters  at  the  sessioQ  of  1856 :  Banli 
of  Florence;  Bank  of  Nebraska,  at  Omaha;  Nemaha  Valley  Bank,  al 
Brown ville;  Platte  Valley  Bank,  at  Nebraska  City;  Fonteoelle  Bank, 
at  Bellevue. 

To  this  list  were  added  by  the  session  of  1857,  the  Bank  of  Tdiamah 
and  the  Bank  of  De  Sota.* 

This  completes  the  list  of  speciaUy-chartered  banks.  The  last  two 
charters  were  passed  over  the  Govemor^s  veto.  Six  others  were  also 
passed,  but  these  were  killed  by  the  veto. 

During  the  third  legislative  session,  for  some  special  reason  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  was  repealed  in  its  entirety.  By  reason  of  this  repeal,  the 
banking  business  was  made  lawful,  and  organizations  could  be  effected 
under  Sec.  1  Chap.  3  of  the  GreneraJ  Statutes  already  quoted.  That  the 
repeal  80  far  as  it  referred  to  banks  was  an  oversight  is  shown  in  the 
subsequent  passage  of  an  amendment  excepting  banking  from  the  gen- 
eral privilege,  but  before  this  amendment  became  a  law,  a  number  of 
banks  were  organized  in  this  manner.  At  least  this  is  the  only  plausi- 
ble explanation  for  the  existence  of  those  banks  which  did  not  obtain 
special  charters.  It  is  possible  that  some  were  organized  in  deOance  of 
law,  for  the  Governor  at  one  time  ordered  the  prosecution  of  one  or 
more  for  unlawful  banking.  Nothing,  however,  came  of  this  effort, 
and  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  all  these  banks  having  some  kind 
of  legal  organization. 

The  following  are  the  banks  which  were  thus  organized  and  issued 
circulation  in  varying  amounts: 

The  Waubeck  Bank,  of  De  Soto;  the  Com  Exchange  Bank,  of  De 
Soto ;  The  Bank  of  Dakota,  Dakota  City ;  The  Brownville  Bank  and 
Land  Company,  of  Omaha  City;  the  Omaha  City  Bank  and  Laud 
Company;  the  Omaha  and  Chicago  Bank,  of  Omaha  City. 

Saiupies  of  the  notes  of  these  and  other  Nebraska  banks,  together 
with  other  State  and  United  States  bank  currency,  are  in  the  Byron 

*  Probably  an  error  in  spellinsr-  the  name  of  ibc  town  bein^  De  Soto. 
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Keed  collection  upon  exhibition  in  the  Omaha  Pabllc  Library.  The 
Nebraslia  bank  notes  are  elegantly  engraved,  and  the  signatures  ap- 
pended would  indicate  that  good  handwriting  was  perhaps  a  more  nec- 
essary accomplishment  for  a  bank  officer  then  than  is  the  case  at  present. 

History  of  thb  Early  Banks. 

The  Western  Exchange  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  had  for 
its  officers:  Thos.  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  President  (a  nephew  of  Senator  Benton, 
of  Missouri);  Leroy  Tuttle,  Cashier;  A.  U.  Wyman,  Assistant  Cashier. 
The  two  last  named  subsequently  became  Assistant  Treasurers  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  under  F.  E.  Spinner,  the  War  Treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Wyman  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Treasurer.  He 
now  (1899)  resides  in  Omaha,  being  President  of  the  Omaha  Loan  and 
Trust  Company. 

In  Sorenson's  History  of  Omaha,  it  is  stated  that  after  the  failure  of 
the  Western  Exchange  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  in  the  fall 
of  1857  the  published  schedule  of  its  assets  showed  an  aggregate  of 
f288,083,  the  most  of  which  was  in  **  notes  and  bills  receivable,"  the 
cash  reported  being  **  9191. 03  in  specie  and  9121  in  bills  of  insolvent 
banks."    Nothing  was  ever  realized  for  creditors  from  these  assets. 

Thb  Baitk  of  Nebraska. 

The  Bank  of  Nebraska  had  for  its  officers:  B.  F.  Allen,  President; 
Samuel  Moffat,  Cashier;  and  D.  H.  Moffat,  Teller. 

Mr.  Allen  was  a  prominent  banker  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  until  he 
removed  to  Chicago.  The  disastrous  failure  in  1875  of  the  Cook  County 
National  Bank  of  that  city,  and  his  connection  with  it  as  President, 
brought  him  at  that  time  into  national  prominence. 

David  H.  Moffat  is  now  the  millionaire  banker  and  mine  owner  of 
Denver.  He  is  President  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Denver,  whose 
stock  he  mostly  owns  and  to  whom  he  personally  supplies  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  aggregate  deposits  of  over  918,000,000. 

Sorenson  says  the  Bank  of  Nebraska  collapsed  in  1856  (1859  in- 
tended) ''with  a  balance  on  its  cash  boolu  to  the  credit  of  the  bank  of 
98.29,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  very  clear.  Another  authority 
says  it  was  the  next  bank  to  fail  after  the  Western  Exchange.  It  is 
possible  that  this  bank  finally  failed,  but  it  did  not  fail  during  the 
panic.  On  the  contrary,  it  paid  its  liabilities  in  full,  and  all  of  its  notes 
bearing  the  name  of  B.  F.  Allen  were  redeemed  by  his  Omaha  agents 
during  many  years  following.  Other  parties,  to  whom  Allen  and  his 
associates  transferred  their  interest  after  the  panic,  undertook  to  con- 
tinue the  business,  but  the  attempt  failed. 

It  has  always  been  claimed  that  the  Platte  Valley  Bank,  of  Nebraska 
City,  met  all  demands  during  the  panic,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Nebraska  banks  which  succeeded  in  doing  this.  It  expired,  however, 
in  the  effort. 
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A  Bank  Whosb  Notes  Wbbb  Always  Rkpkkmkt>. 

Several  of  the  remaining  banks  which  were  not  Inocn-porated  until 
1857,  and  had  no  considerable  amount  of  corrency  in  cironlatioo  when 
the  panic  came,  continued  to  do  business  after  that  event.  Nearly  all 
of  them,  however,  were  fraudulently  managed,  and  dofled  their  doors 
after  getting  into  circulation  all  the  notes  in  their  power.  There  was, 
however,  one  honorable  exception  in  the  Bank  of  Dakota  City,  owned 
by  the  Kountze  Bros.  No  banking  business  was  actually  transacted  at 
Dakota  City.  The  notes  were  nudnly  issued  and  redeemed  in  Omaha 
(to  which  city  Kountze  Bros,  removed  in  the  fall  of  1857),  bat  to  the 
writer's  certain  knowledge  they  were  always  redeemed  on  presentation. 
Mention  of  this  fact  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  oontradictini?  an  unde- 
served slur  cast  upon  Kountze  Bros,  in  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  his- 
tory of  the  early  Nebraska  bank  currency,  which  is  published  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Sodety  for  1887.  In  this 
paper  it  is  asserted,  upon  the  authority  of  **  three  disinteresled  men 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,"  that  Kountze  Bros,  ''re- 
deemed the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  De  Sota  in  a  sort  of  desoltosy  manner, 
buying  it  up  for  what  it  was  selling  at  in  the  maiket,  and  so  getting 
most  of  it  out  of  the  way/'  This  writer  is  guilty  of  the  inexcusable 
blunder  for  a  history  writer  of  confusing  the  name  of  the  *'  Bank  of 
Dakota''  with  that  of  the  ''  Bank  of  De  Sota."  Kountze  Bros,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  last-named  bank,  and  Sorenson's  His- 
tory, from  which  the  writer  inaccurately  quotes  for  the  purpose  of  coo- 
tradicting,  made  no  error  of  this  kind,  but  states  properly  the  name  of 
Kountze  Bros.'  bank. 

Tliis  ends  the  chapter  of  currency  banking  in  Nebraska.  Not  a  trace 
of  the  business  remained  a  few  years  after  the  panic,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  of  the  banks  was  conducted,  the  volume  of  bus- 
iness transacted,  and  everything  else  connected  with  them,  have  be- 
come more  tradition  than  history,  for  no  record  remains  which  supphes 
any  basis  for  statistics.  There  could  not  have  been  many  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Auditor,  if  indeed  they  were  made  at  all,  and  no  reports 
can  now  be  found.  The  Hon.  A.  B.  Hepburn,  when  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  included  in  his  annual  report  for  1892  some  interesting 
tables  of  the  old  State  and  United  States  banks  from  1774  to  1892. 
The  following  figures  are  given  for  State  banks  in  Nebraska : 

State  Banks,  1850-1861, 


No,  of  hank^. 

CapiUa, 

$205,000 
15,000 
6<i,0li0 
60,400 

Circulation. 

Depottu. 

1866 

i 
6 
2 
1 

1865,706 
41,641 
23,846 

l^oo7 

tlSlSJOi 

1858 

&.67I 

1859 

281848 

1861 

10.717 
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The  name  of  Nebraska  then  disappears  from  these  statistics  until 
1886-7.  From  whom  these  figures  were  obtained  and  wliat  banks  were 
referred  to,  is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
must  be  questioned,  as  they  seem  to  disprove  themselves.  The  number 
of  banks  could  not  have  increased  in  1858,  and  if  they  had  done  so, 
there  should  have  been  some  increase  in  capital  and  deposits,  instead 
of  the  heavy  decline  shown. 

Era  of  Deposit  Banking. 

With  1857  commences  the  history  of  deposit  banking  in  Nebraska. 
The  following  are  the  banks  (all  private)  which  commenced  business 
prior  to  1860,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  given  in  their  proper  order : 

Namb.  PI(ie«.  DaU. 

LuflhfNUiirb  A  CanoD Brownyille January,  \Wl 

Kountie  Bros Omaha. Fall,         1867 

Cheever,  Smith  ft  Ck) Neb.  City '  1S67 

Barrows,  Millard  ft  Co Omaha. Spring,     1888 

MoOann  ft  Metoalf Neb.Clty '*  1868 

J.  A.  Ware. Neb.  City •• 

Tootle  ft  Hanna Plattsmouth ** 


The  above  seven  institutions  are  the  pioneers  of  banking  in  Ne- 
braska. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  banking  houses  thus  estab- 
lished more  than  forty  years  ago  all  survive,  although  greatly  altered  in 
form  and  name  and  under  different  managements. 

No  greater  tribute  can  be  given  to  the  character  of  their  founders 
than  this  statement  itself  carries  with  it.  Panics  have  come  and  gone, 
financial  disasters  almost  unparalleled  have  afflicted  the  Common- 
wealth ;  in  some  cases,  notably  that  of  the  Nebraska  City  bankers,  the 
individuals  themselves  have  failed  and  passed  from  public  view,  but  the 
work  of  these  men  remains  and  will  continue  long  after  the  last  one  of 
them  passes  away  enduring  monuments  to  their  honesty,  fidelity  and 
sound  business  Judgment. 

Pioneer  Banks  and  Their  Descendants. 

The  bank  of  Lushbaugh  &  Carson,  Brown ville.  Neb.,  the  name  of 
which  was  soon  changed  to  John  L.  Carson  &  Co.,  became  the  First  Na- 
tional, of  Brownville.  Subsequently,  when  business  was  diverted  from 
Brown  ville  to  Auburn  (by  reason  of  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  its 
rear),  this  bank  went  into  liquidation.  Mr.  Carson  organized  the  Car- 
son National  Bank,  of  Auburn,  and  was  it  President  until  his  death  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  name  of  Cheever,  Sweet  &  Co.,  Nebraska  City,  was  early 
changed  to  Jas.  Sweet  &  Co.  This  business  was  merged  into  the  James 
Sweet  National  Bank,  the  name  of  which  was  afterwards  changed  to 
the  present  Merchants*  National  Bank,  of  Nebraska  City. 

Kountze  Bros.,  of  Omaha,  organized  the  First  NaUonal  Bank,  of 
Omaha,  in  August,  1863,  one  of  the  earliest  National  banks  organiz^^ 
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nader  the  tiien  reeentlj  mdop^ed  National  Cairenej  Act.  Tbej  eo 
tinaed  tbm  priTate  banking  firm  nntQ  July,  18S5,  when  that  bosne 
was  merged  faito  that  of  the  National  bank.  Thej  also  establish^ 
branehes  in  1862  in  Denrer  and  Central  City,  Colo.,  which  sabseqoent 
beeame  respectiTely  the  Colorado  National  Bank,  of  Denver,  and  Bod 
Mountain  National  Bank,  of  Central  City.  They  ^spomed  of  their  i 
terest  in  the  Central  City  Bank,  bat  still  own  the  control  of  the  Denr 
bank.  During  the  eonstroetion  of  the  Union  Pacific,  they  also  open< 
a  bank  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  under  the  name  of  Koontze  Bros.  &  Cc 
bat  this  bank  was  in  business  only  a  short  time.  In  1868,  one  of  tl 
brothers,  Mr.  Luther  Kountze,  who  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Colonu 
business,  opened  a  banking  office  under  his  own  name  at  52  Wall  Strec 
New  York.  He  was  afterwards  Joined  in  the  business  by  his  brcithei 
and  the  present  banking  business  of  Kountze  Bros,  was  organise 
The  senior  brother,  Mr.  Augustus  Kountze,  removed  from  Omaha  ) 
New  York,  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Herman  Koontze,  tl 
present  senior  member  of  the  firm,  resides  in  Omaha,  and  is  Presida 
of  the  first  National  Bank. 

Henry  W.  Yates,  while  in  the  employ  of  Kountze  Bros.,  in  186 
completed  the  organization  papers  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  wi 
connected  with  that  bank  as  an  officer  and  director  until  1882,  whc 
he  resigned  to  organize  the  Nebraska  National  Bank,  of  Omaha. 

The  name  of  Barrows,  Millard  &  Co.,  of  Omaha,  was  early  change 
to  Millard,  Caldwell,  &  Co.  The  two  brothers,  flzra  and  Joseph  Mi 
lard,  withdrew  from  the  firm  in  1865  in  order  to  establish  the  Omal 
National  Bank.  The  private  banking  house  became  Caldwell,  Hai 
ilton  &  Co.,  and  so  continued  until  1883,  when  it  was  merged  into  U 
present  United  States  National  Bank.  Both  Caldwell  and  HamHU 
are  dead,  but  their  sons  are  still  represented  in  the  present  business 
Vice  President  and  Cashier  respectively,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  the  survivii 
partner  of  the  banking  firm,  is  its  President. 

Mr.  Ezra  Millard  withdrew  from  the  Omaha  National  Bank  in  18 
and  organized  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  of  which  he  remain 
President  until  his  death  in  1886.  His  son,  Alfred  MiUard,  is  the  pn 
ent  Cashier  of  the  bank. 

Joseph  H.  Millard,  who  was  formerly  Cashier  of  the  Omaha  Nation 
Bank,  succeeded  his  brother  Ezra  as  its  President,  and  oontinaee  so 
the  present  time. 

McCann  &  Metcalf,  Nebraska  City,  became  D.  J.  McCann  &  C 
when  Mr.  Metcalf  retired  iu  1865  in  order  to  organize  the  present  Ot 
County  National  Bank,  and  in  1871  the  business  of  D.  J.  McCann  &  C 
was  merged  into  the  existing  Nebraska  City  National  Bank. 

J.  A.  Ware,  of  Nebraska  City,  organized,  in  1866,  a  branch  in  Oma! 
under  the  nauie  of  J.  A.  Ware  &  Co.  Ware's  bank  in  Nebraska  Ci 
failed  about  1872,  but  prior  to  that  time,  in  1870,  the  Omaha  boi&M 
was  bought  by  ex-Governor  Saunders,  Frank  Murphy,  B.  B.  Woe 
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and  others,  and  organized  into  the  State  Bank  of  Nebraska,  which 
afterwards,  in  1882,  was  converted  into  the  present  Merchants'  National 
Bank  of  Omaha. 

The  firm  name  of  Tootle  &  Hanna  (Piattsmouth),  was  changed  ta 
Tootle,  Hanna  &  Clark  by  the  admission  into  the  firm  of  John  R.  Clark, 
who  sabsequently  removed  to  Lincoln  and  became  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city,  and  was  its  President 
at  his  death  some  years  ago.  The  business  at  Plattsmouth  was  merged 
into  the  existing  First  National  Bank  of  that  city. 

Nebraska  Banking  in  the  Sixtibs. 

The  Pike's  Peak  gold  discoveries  of  1859,  and  later  discoveries  in 
Idaho  and  Montana,  caused  a  heavy  travel  westward,  and  Nebraska  re- 
ceived its  share  of  the  business  attending  it.  The  Civil  War  also  worked 
to  its  advantage  by  closing  the  Kansas- Missouri  route  and  diverting  the 
entire  travel  through  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  Trade  took  on  new  life,  and 
at  the  main  outfitting  points  of  Nebraska  City  and  Omaha  bankers 
again  perceived  a  chance  for  profitable  business.  The  emigration  of 
itself  distributed  some  money,  for  every  wagon  train  (and  at  times  they 
extended  for  miles)  was  obliged  to  obtain  supplies  at  these  outfitting 
points  for  the  long  and  dangerous  Journey  across  the  plains.  The  main 
business,  however,  of  the  banks,  was  the  purchasing  of  gold  dust  from  re> 
turning  miners.  The  extent  to  which  this  business  was  transacted  could 
not  now  be  easily  realized,  and  no  statistics  exist  to  indicate  its  volume,, 
but  it  was  very  heavy.  In  the  mining  districts  currency  was  unknown, 
business  was  transacted  almost  entirely  by  means  of  what  was  called 
'*  trade  dust.'*  Every  establishment  heA  its  scales,  and  purchases  large 
and  small  were  settled  with  dust,  every  man  carrying  with  him  his  buck- 
skin wallet  from  which  the  dust  was  poured  out  as  needed.  The  return- 
ing emigrants,  coming  by  wagon  train,  coach,  or  down  the  river  for 
thousands  of  miles  in  rudely  constructed  boats  called  ^^mackinaws,'' 
wore  obliged  to  sell  some  or  all  of  their  dust  when  they  reached  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  disposition  to  sell  was  increased 
during  and  after  the  war,  from  the  changeable  and  heavy  premium  for 
gold,  the  risks  of  which  changes  the  owners  of  the  dust  were  not  often 
willing  to  take,  when  the  opportunity  to  realize  was  presented.  Bank- 
ers became  experts  in  the  business,  not  only  as  handlers  of  trade  dust, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  sand  and  dust,  but  also  of  the  comparatively 
pure  article.  They  could  determine  within  a  few  cents  the  assay  value 
of  any  dust  offered,  although  it  came  from  numerous  gulches,  carrying 
very  different  values.  The  amount  of  money  demanded  for  the  busi- 
ness was  far  in  excess  of  what  there  was  in  circulation.  Many  amusing 
stories  are  told  in  Omaha  of  embarrassing  situations.  In  most  instances 
the  customer  could  be  persuaded  to  take  part  of  his  pay  in  New  York 
drafts,  but  sometimes  nothing  but  money  would  answer,  and  the  last 
dollar  in  the  Cashier's  till  would  be  paid  out,  so  that  when  a  check  was. 
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pretsented  for  payment,  the  holder  would  hare  to  be  indaoed  to  hold  oo  \ 
it  until  some  oorreney  could  be  obtained,  or  else  leave  it  on  depoait^  Tt 
situation  was  well  understood  and  such  oocurreDoee  caoaed  no  eomiDei 
or  talk.  But  there  were  times  when  the  till  was  not  tmfflcient  to  id€« 
the  gold  dust  demand,  and  then  the  praotioe  was  for  one  of  the  oAea 
or  employees  to  keep  the  customer  in  conversation  and  good  hnmc 
while  another  would  go  out  and  ransack  the  town  for  all  the  mooe 
that  could  be  obtained  from  merchants  and  others. 

During  the  war  the  Government  also  made  large  expenditores  in  n 
sisting  Indian  forays  and  protecting  the  overland  traveL  Dealing  ii 
Government  vouchers  became  a  very  lucrative  business,  the  discooD 
at  times  amounting  to  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  in  cases  where  irregulai 
ities  were  apparent  or  expected,  and  time  would  be  reqaired  to  oorree 
them.  Necessarily  the  banker  also  became  an  expert  in  antangling  am 
straightening  papers  to  make  them  conform  to  the  red  tape  regulatkxi 
of  the  department  in  Washington. 

Upon  these  transitory  things  the  banking  business  was  chiefly  main 
tained  and  prosecuted  until  the  railroad  era  of  the  early  seventies  dem 
onstrated  the  fact  that  there  was  something  more  substantial  in  sight 
As  one  of  our  ablest  newspaper  editors — ^Dr.  G^rge  L.  Miller — said  ii 
the  **  Omaha  Herald  "  many  years  ago:  *'  Omaha  (and  Nebraska  wook 
have  answered  equally  as  well)  was  practically  extinguished  und^  tb 
financial  avalanche  of  1857,  and  did  not  emerge  from  its  effects  uoti 
the  advent  of  railroads.*' 

Banks  in  Existence  in  1873. 

The  seven  banks  whose  histories  have  been  traced  to  the  presen 
time  were  the  only  banks  in  business  down  to  as  late  a  date  as  1865 
Bringing  the  record  to  the  beginning  of  1873,  the  date  of  the  next  grea 
panic,  and  we  find  the  following  were  the  twenty-four  banks  doing  boa 
iness  in  the  State  at  that  period : 

Beatrice Smith  Bros.,  now  First  National  Bank. 

Griffgs  ft  Webb. 

Blair A.  Castetter,  now  A.  Castetter^s  Bank. 

Brownville First  National  Bank. 

State  Bank. 

Columbus Oerrard  &  Reed,  now  Columbus  State  Bank. 

Crete State  Bank,  now  First  National  Bank. 

Fremont E.  H.  Rogers  &  Co.,  now  First  National  Bank. 

'»        Wilson  &  Hopkins,  now  Fremont  National  Bank. 

G  rand  Island State  Central  Bank. 

Lincoln First  National  Bank,  same  title  at  present. 

State  National  Bank. 

Madison Barnes  &  Ty rell. 

Norfolk J.  &.  C.  P.  Matthewson. 

Nebraska  City Otoe  County  National  Bank,  same  title  at  present. 

Nebraska  City  National  Bank,  siime  title  at  present. 

Omaha First  National  Bank,  same  title  <t  prei«ent. 

Omaha  National  Bank,  same  title  at  present. 

"      State  Bank,  now  Merchants'  National  Bank. 
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Omaha. OaMwell,  Hamilton  ft  Qo^  now  United  States  National  Bank. 

Pawnee  City State  Bank,  now  First  National  Bank. 

Plattsmouth First  National  Bank,  same  title  at  present. 

Tecumeeh Russell  Holmes,  now  Tecumseh  National  Bank. 

West  Point. Neligta,  Brunner  ft  Kipp. 

The  Railroad  Era. 

After  the  panic  of  1873  there  was  no  considerahle  increase  in  the 
number  of  banks  until  the  era  of  railroad  building  actually  commenced, 
which  was  about  1680.  The  number  of  banks  then  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  they  cannot  be  further  given  in  detail.  It  is  also  difficult  after 
this  period  to  obtain  definite  statistics  except  for  the  National  banks, 
and  this  continued  until  the  passage  in  1889  of  the  act  regulating  banks 
and  establishing  a  State  Banking  Board.  This  act  was  a  great  improve- 
ment over  any  previous  legislation,  in  fact  it  was  the  first  bank  legisla- 
tion since  the  currency  era.  It  does  not  change  the  manner  of  incor- 
porating banks,  which  remains  Just  as  it  was  left  by  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature^ in  the  general  law  referring  to  corporations;  but  it  effect- 
ually regulates  them  and  provides  for  stated  reports  and  examinations. 
Doubtless  it  may  be  further  improved,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  satisfactory 
and  probably  gives  the  State  as  good  a  banking  law  as  can  be  found  in 
any  Western  State  and  is  far  superior  to  the  majority  of  them.  The 
complete  annual  reports  of  the  Banking  Board,  which  commenced  with 
1890,  supply  all  the  information  desired  in  the  way  of  statistics  from 
this  time  on.  Prior  to  that  date  the  only  figures  to  be  obtained  are  for 
the  brief  period  daring  which  the  banks  were  required  to  make  semi- 
annual reports  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  taxation  upon 
their  average  capital  and  deposits. 

Stale  Banks,   1876-1898, 

Datb.                        No.ofbankt.  Capital.  DepoHtt. 

NoTember  80, 1876 85  $407,354  $1,360,842 

May  31, 1877 39  405,464  1,184,932 

May  31, 1878 48  503.595  1,189,2.M> 

May  31, 1879 46  444.349  1,250,787 

May31,1880 83  658,890  2,019314 

May  31, 1881 98  944,372  2.661,'/91 

November  30. 1882 186  1,745.802  4,890.753 

October,  1890 513  11.155,412  17.513.696 

October.  1892 513  11,267.099  24.891,113 

December,  1893 504  10,840.744  17,208,476 

December.  1894 482  11,407.838  18.074.832 

December.  1895 447  9.216.525  14,200,775 

December.  1896 414  8,233,666  10.227.537 

December.  1897 398  7.855,278  13.002.940 

December.  1898 393  7.532,023  18.225,180 

Growth  of  National  and  Statb  Banks. 

The  growth  of  National  and  State  Banks  between  the  years  1888 
and  1892  was  as  follows : 
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Yk^r.  Xo.of  Toua  Toialinaupid' 

banks.  eapttoL  tiol  d^putttn. 

188S im  18,607,007  9^UU9m 

I860 050  24,775aW  58,074,015 

The  figures  given  below  also  show  clearly  the  chaDges  prodaoed  b; 
I>aDic,  crop  failures,  and  politics  in  these  classes  of  banks,  as  follows  : 


Lom  in  Lonin       I     Cmtmof 

capiUU,  depogUs.  ehamgt. 


October.  1892,  to  December,  1808. 

December,  1804,  to  December,  1806 

December,  1805,  to  December,  1806 i        1,807,800  4,806),fl06 

December,  1806,  to  December,  1808 701,542     ,     ^15,215,170 


$l,a05,8&5  $15,552,008 

2,101,318  6,58Q,6«7 


Panic. 
Crops. 


•Gain. 

The  total  loss  of  State  and  National  banks  from  all  causes  from  1892 
to  1896  aggregated  the  large  sums  of:  Capital,  (5,4M,534;  deporita, 
(26,555,249;  the  loss  being  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  and 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  capital 

The  total  gain  from  1896  to  1898  hi  deposits  aggregated  $16,216,170, 
an  increase  of  fully  sixty  per  cent,  over  the  aggregate  deposits  of  1896; 
but  the  capital  continued  to  go  down,  which  only  goes  to  show  that 
while  recovery  in  deposits  is  always  possible,  capital  once  lost  is  irr^ 
trievably  gone.  The  average  capital  for  National  banks  is  9100,000, 
while  that  of  State  banks  is  (20,000,  which  is  a  fair  indication  of  the 
banking  requirements  in  agricultural  communities  generally. 

Savings  Baitks. 

The  State  laws  of  Nebraska  have  not  been  favorable  for  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  Savings  banks.  There  is  no  special  recogni- 
tion of  them,  except  in  some  minor  regulations  in  the  Banking  Act,  and 
they  can  only  be  organized  under  the  general  law,  which  applies  to  all 
corporations.  Their  statistics  are  included  with  other  State  banks  in 
the  figures  already  given.  Quite  a  number,  however,  of  so-called  Sav- 
ings banks  were  organized  during  the  flush  times  after  1885,  and  especi- 
ally in  Omaha,  but  the  record  is  a  sad  one. 

The  oldest,  and  by  far  the  largest  Savings  bank  in  the  State,  was  the 
Omaha  Savings  Bank,  organized  in  1882.  It  was  honestly  and  ably 
managed  and  deserved  to  live,  but  after  sustaining  a  terrific  ran  in  189S, 
it  was  finally  compelled  to  close  its  doors  in  1897.  The  management  of 
its  afiFairs  was  subsequently  returned  to  its  stockholders  by  the  State 
officials  and  it  is  still  In  process  of  liquidation.  Eventually  its  depositon 
will  be  paid  in  full.  It  ought  never  to  have  been  closed.  At  one  time 
its  deposits  aggregated  over  (1,500,000,  all  strictly  Savings  deporits. 

Altogether  there  were  eight  so-called  Savings  banks  in  Omaha  in  189S, 
but  at  the  present  time  only  one  continues  to  do  bosinesBi  the  Omaha 
Loan  and  Trust  Co^s.  Savings  Biiuk. 
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No  dividends  of  any  considerable  amount  have  been  paid  by  the 
failed  concerns,  except  the  Omaha  Savings  Bank,  already  referred  to. 

The  disastrous  experience  of  banks  operating  under  the  title  of  **  Sav- 
ings '*  has  brought  blight  upon  the  name,  which  it  may  require  years  to 
remove. 

There  were  also  four  similar  institutions  in  Lincoln,  but  only  one  con- 
tinues. Fremont  and  South  Omaha  each  still  list  two  Savings  banks, 
and  there  is  one  each  still  reported  in  Beatrice,  Fairbury  and  Schuyler. 

A  proper  law  regulating  the  practice  and  management  of  Savings 
banks  would  have  prevented  the  disastrous  results  noted  and  continued 
the  system  for  the  beneficent  service  performed  by  them. 

The  supposition  that  the  times  through  which  Nebraska  has  passed 
account  for  the  result  is  not  weU  founded.  Such  times  always  disas- 
trously affect  commercial  banks,  but  Savings  banks  are  of  a  character 
which  should  be  able  to  weather  such  storms.  The  difficulty  with  them 
was  that  they  were  left  to  their  managers*  own  free  wiUtt,  who,  as  a  rule, 
desired  to  make  a  large  showing  of  profits,  only  possible  in  speculative 
ventures,  which  inevitably  wrecked  the  sacred  interests  conm:iitted  to 
their  care  and  keeping. 

It  has  been  evidenced  in  the  case  of  loan  companies  in  the  State, 
honestly  and  conservatively  conducted,  that  investments  in  real  estate, 
even  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  affecting  Nebraska  business 
in  the  past,  have  not  developed  losses,  although  the  liabilities  of  these 
companies  greatly  exceeded  the  aggregate  of  the  deposits  of  the  Savings 
banks. 

Nebraska  Bankers*  Association. 

The  initiative  for  a  State  bankers*  association  was  taken  by  the  Ne- 
braska delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Bankers*  Associa- 
tion in  Kansas  City  in  1889.  The  first  convention  was  held  January  22, 
1890,  and  was  a  success  in  every  respect.  A  total  membership  was  re- 
ported of  231,  and  251  seats  were  occupied  at  the  banquet  given  by  the 
Omaha  Clearing-House  Association.  Subsequent  conventions  were  held 
in  1892  and  1894.  The  association  is  still  ahve,  although  on  account  of 
the  political  hostility  developed  towards  banks,  it  has  been  deemed  wise 
to  call  no  further  conventions.  The  present  officers  are  now  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  arranging  for  a  group  system,  patterned  after 
that  of  some  other  States,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  organization  will 
soon  be  in  operation.  The  bankers  of  northwest  Nebraska  have  already 
organized  upon  their  own  inception,  and  have  held  successful  meetings 
for  several  years  past. 

Currency  Reform  Agitation. 

In  closing  this  review  of  banking  in  Nebraska,  one  feature  in  its  ex- 
perience is  particularly  Instructive  in  these  days  of  currency  reform  agi- 
tation. 
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It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  issuance  of  notes  to  circalate  ai 
money  secured  only  by  the  commercial  assets  of  the  issaing  banks  wai 
not  a  healthy  experience,  neither  was  it  in  the  end  beneficial  to  eitbei 
the  banks  who  issued  the  notes  or  their  victims,  the  general  public,  by 
whom  they  were  accepted  as  money  and  circulated.  Loss  and  disaster 
came  to  both,  but  to  the  banks  complete  annihilation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bankers  who  indulged  in  no  such  practices,  but  depended  for 
the  growth  of  their  business  upon  the  credit  accorded  them  in  the  form 
of  deposits,  not  only  were  favored  with  success  and  prosperity,  but  the 
business  thus  founded  has  continued  to  exist  to  the  present  date,  not- 
withstanding the  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  trade  and  com- 
merce have  been  exposed  during  the  past  forty  years. 

That  a  species  of  prosperity — a  condition  of  affairs  which  resembles 
prosperity — will  follow  the  growth  of  a  credit  currency  is  an  undeniable 
fact.  This  is  evidenced  in  Nebraska  history.  The  second  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  at  the  beginning  of  1857,  when  this  system  had  reached 
its  zenith  and  prevailed  in  all  its  glory,  had  this  to  say  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature : 


'*  We  can  boast  a  population  of  more  than  15,000  intelligent,  orderly  and 
getic  citizens,  who  may  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union ; 
of  flourishing  towns  and  prosperous  cities,  with  their  handsome  church  edifices,  veil 
regulated  schools  and  busy  streets.  •  •  •  The  appreciation  of  property  has  far 
exceeded  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine.  Business  lots  upon  streets  where  the 
wild  grass  still  flourishes  are  readily  commanding  from  $500  to  $3,000  each  ;  lands  ad- 
jacent to  our  most  prosperous  towns  sell  readily  at  from  $50  to  $400  per  acre.  Credit 
is  almost  unknown  in  our  business  circles ;  no  citizen  oppressed  for  debt  nor  crippM 
in  his  energies  by  the  hand  of  penury  and  want ;  but  all,  encouraged  by  the  saccese  o( 
the  past,  look  forward  to  the  future  with  eager  hopes  and  bright  anticipations/" 

What  a  picture  of  happiness  and  prosperity  I  Tet  only  two  yean 
were  to  pass  when  another  Governor  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
then  assembled  had  these  melancholy  words  to  utter — unfortnnatelv  too 
well  founded — of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  same  communities: 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  bitter  experience  that  the  people  of  this  Territory  ha^e  been 
made  to  pass  through  the  delusive  days  of  high  times  and  paper  prices,  and  the  ooo- 
sequent  gloomy  night  of  low  times  and  no  prices/* 

In  a  marvelcusly  brief  period  all  the  prosperity  pictured  in  the  flnl 
message  vanished  as  by  magic.  Everyone,  with  few  exceptioDS,  was 
not  only  crippled  with  debts,  but  succumbed  to  them  in  despair  and 
made  no  effort  to  pay.  The  lots  commanding  from  $500  to  $3,000  each 
upon  streets  *'  where  the  wild  grass  flourished/^  would  not  sell  in  real 
money  for  much  more  than  the  value  of  the  wild  grass  growing  upon 
them,  and  many  years  were  to  come  and  go  before  lands  near  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Territory  reached  a  price  as  high  as  $10  per  acre.  The 
conclui!iion  must  be  reached  that  the  old  adage  is  verified  in  eiirreocy 
banking  as  in  other  ways  of  getting  rich  quickly — *'  what  ooines  evr 
will  go  easy/'    Such  notes  are  accepted  as  money  in  exchange  for  yml- 
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uable  property,  not  from  a  confidence  in  its  goodness  based  upon  the 
general  reputation  of  or  personal  acquaintance  with  their  sponsors — a 
confidence  which  distinguishes  deposit  banking — but  upon  the  credu- 
lous faith  which  accepts  the  similitude  of  a  good  thing  for  the  thing 
itself,  and  the  deception  is  not  removed  until  something  occurs  to  ex- 
pose the  fiimsy  sham. 

**  Notes  secured  by  commercial  assets  '^  sounds  weU,  but  experience 
has  shown,  not  only  in  Nebraska,  but  in  other  States,  that  such  security 
for  bank  notes  is  often  a  very  intangible  form  of  collateraL 

National  Banks, 
Flcrures  are  fn  thoimndB  of  dollara. 


YBABS. 

V5 

1 

Loanttmd 
ditocuntt. 

U.S. 
b<mda. 

Cathand 
ea9hitem§. 

1864.... 

$11 

$30 

$9 

1869.... 

4 

1.013 

904 

292 

1874.... 

10 

3,196 

1.400 

612 

1879.... 

10 

3.897 

1.320 

670 

Xoov»*  •  • 

63 

12,698 

2.406 

2.006 

1889.... 

119 

27.811 

8.163 

3.397 

1894.... 

127 

27.566 

3.468 

3.960 

1899.... 

100 

88.446 

8.907 

8.764 

1 

CmpUal. 


$35 

500 

1,025 

925 

4.735 

10.985 

12,673 

9.690 


BwrpUu. 


$54 

129 

210 

637 

1.733 

1,957 

1.477 


Undi- 
vided 


$1 
95 
96 
132 
677 
944 
709 
731 


Out. 

itanding 

eireula- 

tion. 


$12 

168 

896 

727 

1.705 

2.014 

2.529 

2.494 


Indi- 

vidwA 

d^poHti. 


$17 
1.342 
2.618 
2.968 

9CkQA 

20.711 
21.549 
29,378 


KANSAS. 


This  State  was  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  oonfiict  between  the  slavery 
and  anti-slavery  factions  preceding  its  admission  to  the  Union,  which 
occurred  in  1861,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Civil  War  began.  By  the 
organic  law  of  the  State,  the  organization  of  banks  was  prohibited 
except  under  a  general  law.  Some  of  the  regulations  affecting  banks 
were  that  no  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  (5  were  to  be  issued, 
public  stocks  must  be  deposited  as  security,  and  the  offices  for  the  issue 
and  redemption  of  the  notes  must  be  at  convenient  places  in  the  State, 
the  place  to  be  designated  on  the  notes.  The  State  was  prohibited 
from  owning  stock  in  any  bank.  As  in  many  other  States,  the  people 
must  vote  on  any  banking  law  before  it  became  effective. 

Soon  after  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  the  circulating 
notes  of  State  banks  were  taxed  out  of  existence  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  history  of  banking,  therefore,  relates  only  to  banks  of 
deposit  and  discount.  Since  the  recent  revision  of  the  banking  law 
there  has  been  a  g^at  improvement  in  the  banks  of  the  State.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  in  considering  the  bank  failures  prior 
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to  this  time,  that  many  of  them  were  dae  to  speculation  rather  than  to 
an  inherent  weakness  in  the  banking  system  itself.     In  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  1890,  a  wave  of  speculation  swept  over  the  western 
half  of  the  State,  and  prices  of  real  estate  were  inflated  to  an  enormoos 
extent.     Money  was  loaned  on  farm  and  city  property  in  amoiintB  far 
in  excess  of  the  actual  value,  and  when  the  collapse  came  those  who 
had  procured  the  loans  were  denounced  for  their  duplicity.     Bat  in 
most  cases  the  agents  of  the  loan  companies,  anxious  to  secure  large 
commissions,  were  themselves  the  chief  offenders  in  placing  fletitioiis 
valuations  on  the  property  mortgaged  to  Eastern  money-lenders.    The 
attempt  to  convert  the  western  third  of  the  State  from  a  grazing  into  an 
agricultural  country  was  responsible  for  much  of  this  loss.     From  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  Colorado  boundary  the  country  rises  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,500  feet,  and  the  climate  is  much  diversified.    Whfle  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State  is  perhaps  unequaUed  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductiveness, the  conditions  in  the  western  part  are  less  favoraUe,  and 
in  a  great  portion  of  this  r^on  farming  is  impossible  except  in  the 
vaUeys  where  it  is  feasible  to  irrigate  the  land.     Notwithstanding  this 
many  thousands  of  adventurous  people  had  pushed  out  on  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  State,  the  population  grew  astonishingly,  towns  multiplied 
and  all  kinds  of  business  seemed  to  be  thriving.     Gradually,  the  speeo- 
lation,  which  was  founded  upon  an  unsubstantial  basis,  subsided,  boi- 
ness  declined,  mortgages-  began  to  be  foreclosed  and  towns  and  farms 
were  deserted.     Naturally  the  banks  did  not  escape  the  general  disss- 
ter,  and  when  the  1893  panic  came  the  mortality  among  them  was  great, 
though  some  of  the  older-settled  States  fared  equaUy  as  bad.     On  Sep- 
tember 1,  1892,  there  were  447  State  and  private  banks,  and  on  Jnlj 
14,  1898,  there  were  364.     This  reduction  in  the  number  of  banks  was 
not,  however,  due  altogether  to  failures  but  to  a  more  stringent  law  and 
a  vigorous  enforcement  of  it. 

Thb  BANKma  Law  op  1891. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1891  there  had  been  no  atempcco 
the  part  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  business  of  banking,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence many  institutions  that  were  organized  as  real  estate  loan  com- 
I>anies  and  many  individuals  and  firms  were  engaged  in  receiving  depos- 
its whose  principal  business  was  entirely  foreign  to  legitimate  banking. 
Many  of  these  banks  and  bankers  had  their  entire  capital  and  a  large 
part  of  their  deposits  invested  in  unproductive  and  unsalable  real  estate 
and  securities.  It  was,  therefore,  found  difficult  to  enforoe  the  law 
without  exercising  considerable  discrimination. 

Fraudulent  Loan  Companibs. 

In  his  report  of  September  1,  1894,  the  State  Bank  CommissloiMr 
stated  that  during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  hundreds  of  oompaniei 
had  been  organized  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money  or 
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negotiatinic  loans  on  real  estate  security.  This  business  proved  very 
profitable  so  long  as  oondnoted  on  sound  principles,  but  unfortunately 
these  profits  attracted  the  attention  of  financial  adventurers,  and  many 
companies  were  organized  apparently  '^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  robbing 
their  customers  at  both  ends  of  the  line."  Gomjianies  with  an  alleged 
capital  of  (25,000,  $50,000,  or  (100,000,  with  probably  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  paid  up,  did  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  the  payment,  both 
principal  and  interest,  of  loans,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars, 
which  were  often  disposed  of  through  gross  misrepresentations  as  to  the 
value  of  the  securities  and  the  standing  of  the  companies.  Thousands 
of  dollars  were  collected  from  borrowers  and  never  remitted  to  the 
eastern  holders  of  the  loans.  One  company  alone  collected  and  failed 
to  remit  over  (375,000.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  discredit  which 
attached  to  Kansas  real  estate  loans  at  this  time  was  due  to  the  culpa- 
bility of  the  agents  of  the  mortgage  comjianies  in  making  loans  on  prop- 
erty which  they  knew  was  unproductive  and  greatly  overvalued. 

New  BANKma  Law  Adoptbo. 

In  his  third  biennial  report  the  Bank  Commissioner  called  attention 
to  the  changes  in  the  baoiking  law,  which  he  had  previously  recom- 
mended, but  which  had  failed  of  adoption.  He  considered  the  defects 
in  the  law  so  numerous  that  he  prepared  the  draft  of  an  entirely  new 
law.  This  was  substantially  enacted  as  the  banking  law  of  the  State 
(Gen,  Stat.  1897,  Vol  1,  p.  187). 

Provisions  of  thb  Existinq  BAirKiNa  Law. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  relat- 
ing to  banking.  No  bank  could  be  established  except  under  a  general 
banking  law;  the  State  was  prohibited  from  holding  stock  in  a  bank, 
and  no  banking  law  was  to  take  effect  until  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
electors  of  the  State  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
at  such  election.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  (Pape  vs.  Capitol 
Bank,  120  Kan.  440)  that  these  provisions  refer  exclusively  to  banks  of 
circulation,  and  that  a  law  relating  to  banks  other  than  banks  of  cir- 
culation need  not  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Section  one  of  the  new  law  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Bank 
Commissioner,  to  hold  office  for  four  years. 

Any  five  or  more  persons  may  organize  themselves  into  a  banking 
corporation  to  carry  on  the  business  usually  transacted  by  banks,  in- 
cluding the  making  of  loans  on  real  estate.  The  amount  invested  in 
banking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures  is  not  to  exceed  one-third  the 
capital  of  the  bank.  The  name  of  such  banking  corporation  shall  in- 
clude the  word  '*  State,''  and  the  capital  stock  must  not  be  less  than 
(5,000,  all  of  which  must  be  subscribed  before  the  charter  is  filed.  No 
business,  except  that  incidental  to  its  organization,  is  to  be  transacted 
until  authority  is  received  from  the  Bank  Commissioner.     Any  Individ- 
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ual,  firm  or  corporation  reoeiving  money  on  deposit  shall  be  amenable 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Section  seven  makes  bank  offloers  liable 
for  overdrafts.  Banks  are  prohibited  from  giving  preference  toanj 
deiK>sitor  or  creditor  by  pledging  the  assets  of  the  bank  as  collateral^ 
but  any  bank  may  borrow  money  for  temporary  purposes,  not  to  exceed 
in  amount  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  paid-np  capital,  and  may  pledge  aneto 
of  the  bank  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  amount 
borrowed  as  collateral  security  therefor.  Banks  may,  however,  indcHW 
and  rediscount  their  negotiable  notes.  It  is  declared  to  be  unlawful 
for  any  bank  to  issue  its  certificates  of  deposit  for  the  porpoee  of  bor- 
rowing money,  but  some  banks  do  not  observe  the  law. 

The  total  investments  of  any  bank,  other  than  Savings  banks,  shall 
not  exceed  four  times  its  paid-in  capital  and  surplus,  but  United  States 
bonds  are  not  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  such  investments.  Any  indi- 
yidual  or  firm  doing  business  as  a  private  bank  must  designate  a  name 
for  such  bank,  and  in  its  published  statements  and  stationery  most  use 
the  words  **  private  bank.*'  All  proi)erty  owned  by  such  bank  shall  be 
held  in  the  name  of  the  bank,  and  is  to  be  exempt  from  attachment  or 
^:^xecution  until  the  debts  of  the  bank  are  paid. 

Capital  stock  is  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  shareholders  are  additiooallj 
liable  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  par  value  of  their  shares.  Boards  ol 
directors  are  required  to  hold  not  less  than  four  meetings  in  each  year, 
and  at  such  meetings  they  must  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
bank,  putting  the  results  of  their  examination  upon  record  and  trant- 
mitting  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Bank  Commissioner. 

Banks  located  in  cities  or  towns  having  less  than  5,000  pc^ulatioo 
must  have  on  hand  in  available  funds  an  amount  equal  to  twenty  per 
cent,  of  their  entire  deposits;  and  banks  in  cities  of  over  5,000  popok- 
tion,  twenty-five  per  cent,  one-half  of  which  may  consist  of  >^^"^*— 
due  from  good  and  solvent  banks  located  at  commercial  centers  and  at 
such  other  points  as  the  Bank  Commissicmer  may  approve.  Banks  thai 
are  made  the  depositories  for  the  reserve  of  other  banks  most  have  oo 
hand,  in  the  manner  above  described,  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  their 
deposits.    Cash  items  are  not  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  reserves. 

Loans  to  any  one  i)erson  or  firm  (except  discount  of  bills  of  exehaoire, 
or  of  commercial  pai)er  actually  owned)  are  limited  to  fifteen  per  cent 
of  paid-in  capital  and  surplus.  Before  the  declaration  of  any  divi- 
dend, one-tenth  of  the  net  profits  must  be  carried  to  the  sorplna,  until 
the  latter  equals  fifty  per  cent  of  the  capital;  when  any  losses  are 
made  up  from  the  surplus  fund,  one-half  of  the  net  earnings  mint 
thereafter  be  devoted  to  making  up  the  impairment  of  the  surplus. 

All  banks  are  required,  under  penalty,  to  make  and  publish  quarterly 
statements  of  condition,  and  an  examination  of  each  bank  must  be 
made  annually  or  oftener.  If  found  insolvent  the  Bank  Commisiiooer 
is  authorized  to  take  charge  and  take  proceedings  for  the  appointaMOt 
of  a  Receiver. 
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Sayings  banks  may  be  authorized  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
$50,000  nor  more  than  |500,000. 

By  Section  seventy-six  of  the  law  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  also 
made  applicable  to  private  bankers. 

State  Banks. 


RB80UBC1S. 

Loans  and  dlaoonnU 

Loans  on  real  estate 

Ovenlrafta 

Beal  estate 

Famitare  and  flztnres 

Expense  acoount 

United  States  bonds  on  hand 

other  bonds  and  stocks 

Checks  and  other  cash  Items 

Clearing-house  items 

Correncj 

Gold  coin 

Silver  coin 

Fractional  correnoj 

Due  from  other  banks,  sight  ezch'ge. 
Other  reaoorces 


1899. 


Total. 


LiABiums. 

Capital  stock  paid  In 

Burplos  fund  on  hand 

UndlTlded  profits 

Interest » 

Exchange ^ 

DlTldends  declared 

IndlTldoal  deposits 

Banks  and  bankers'  deposits. 

Demand  certlfloates 

Time  certificates 

Bills  redlscoonted 

Bills  payable 

Other  liabilities 


Total. 


$14,061,803 

1.108.054 

414.279 

1,684.178 

344,643 

260,999 

666,270 

163.962 

82^749 

1,240.089 

613.419 

166,674 

8.735 

8,788,783 


$34,481,081 

$8,160,688 

723.896 

861.649 

264,823 

86,786 

2,968 

9.860.854 

148.261 

1,618.995 

2.535.013 

183.822 

648.931 


2894. 


$12,477,047 

1.086.212 

265,501 

1.503.096 

831.108 

194,099 

529,647 

107.868 

88,216 

1.126,867 

676,339 

186.468 

12.028 

2,262,664 


$30,790,663 

$7,449,456 

767,793 

384.349 

323,223 

19,680 

19,419 

7.771,681 

156.739 

1.077.181 

1.988.902 

135.781 

801.554 


2896, 


$12,169,111 

997,968 

226,945 

1,649,641 

263.891 

177,386 

45.147 

300,043 

80,826 

45.166 

818.336 

645.103 

*162,955 

2.694.177 
104,218 


$30,380,345 

$6,550,870 

669.410 

806,151 

340,620 

32.572 

8.146 

8,729,317 

129.088 

965.714 

1.886.124 

767,897 

12.330 


2898, 


$16,477,478 

1,071,033 
216,237 

1,348,737 
320,410 
196,882 
369,717 
243,684 
68.666 
106,612 

1,870.221 
994,600 

•827,566 

8,037.106 
76.738 

$31,010,377 

$6,512,976 
882,060 
723.470 


29,182 

17,887,968 

415,688 

1.299,433 

2.841,876 

128,671 

146.744 

192.325 


$24,481,081 


I 
$20,790,663  ,$30,280,345   $31,010,877 


*  Including  fractional  currency. 
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NatUmdl  Banks, 

Figures  are  tn  thouflAods  of  doUan. 


TKABS. 

^1 

xb64..  . . 

1 

1boV.>  . . 

5 

1874.... 

24 

1879.... 

12 

1884.... 

69 

1889.... 

161 

1894... 

126 

1899.... 

98 

Loafkt 
and  di$- 


$113 

476 

2.888 

1,662 

8.598 

24,186 

18.614 

22.212 


U.  8, 
bondt. 


$86 
812 
1.967 
1.244 
1.842 
8.870 
8.026 
2.768 


Cath 

afHd  eatk 

Uewn. 

$68 

270 

682 

667 

2.233 

2.238 

2.279 

2.487 


$100 

400 

1,780 

838 

3.845 

13.182 

10.427 

8.092 


$63 
286 

185 

481 

1.879 

1.499 

1.402 


$11 
46 
118 
80 
462 
957 
666 
928 


1,851  '       XXU 

675  2.189 

1.897  8JtS 

2,896  U3S8 

1.415  '     17,54$ 

«»0T7  j 


GOBCPABATIVB  PROGRBSS  OF  NATIONAL  AND  OTKKB  BAJTKS. 


In  his  Fourth  Biennial  Report  the  Commissioner  published  a  list  d 
fifteen  private  banks  and  twenty-one  State  banks  having  an  unimpaired 
surplus  equal  to  or  greater  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  ciH^taL  It  ap> 
pears  that  under  the  stringent  State  law  now  in  GperMan  the  State  and 
private  banks  are  holding  their  ground  in  competition  with  the  Natiooal 
institutions.  The  number  of  National  banks  has  fiuctuated  greatlj 
within  short  periods,  rising  from  thirty-six  in  1883  to  161  in  1889,  and 
falling  to  ninety-eight  in  1899.  The  number  of  State  and  private  bankf 
in  operation  in  September,  1892,  was  447;  in  October,  1893,  420;  July, 
1894,  410;  July,  1898,  364.  Thus  from  1892  to  1898  there  was  a  loas  ol 
eighty-three  State  and  private  banks,  or  about  18}{  per  cent,  of  the 
number  in  operation  in  1892.  The  number  of  National  banks  feO  from 
142  in  1892  to  ninety-eight  in  1899,  a  loss  of  forty-four  banks,  or  nearly 
thirty-one  per  cent,  of  those  doing  business  in  1892.  The  number  of  pri- 
vate banks  appears  to  have  declined  from  162  in  1892  to  136  in  1891,  while 
for  the  same  time  the  State  banks  declined  from  285  to  274.  These  fl^ 
ures  would  seem  to  indicate  a  still  more  favorable  showing  for  the  Slate 
institutions  so  far  as  regards  numbers,  though  the  National  banks  hoki 
about  the  same  amount  of  dexx)sits  as  the  State'  and  private  banka 

The  Bank  Commissioner,  in  his  Fourth  Biennial  Report,  reeom- 
mended  the  creation  of  a  guaranty  fund  to  insure  deposits  in  banki. 
This  he  proposed  to  do,  not  by  a  tax,  but  by  requiring  the  banks  to  keep 
one-fourth  of  their  legal  reserve  (five  per  cent,  of  their  deposits)  on  de- 
posit with  the  State  Treasurer,  who  was  in  turn  to  deposit  the  find  in 
the  banks,  secured  by  the  bond  of  a  surety  company.  Though  thif 
plan  seemed  less  objectionable  than  most  schemes  proposed  for  the  in* 
surance  of  depositors  in  banks,  it  failed  to  obtain  legislative  approvaL 
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MONTANA. 


A  history  of  the  banks  operating  ander  the  State  laws  of  Montana  is 
necessarily  brief,  the  State  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1889.  There  are  stringent  laws  regulating  the  banking  business,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  organization  of  trust  companies,  State  banks 
and  Savings  banks.  Trust  companies  are  authorized  to  perform  the 
functions  usual  to  such  corporations;  but  few  have  been  organized  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  minimum  capital  is  9100,000.  State  banks 
may  be  organized  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $20,000,  which  must  be 
paid  up  in  cash.  No  business  can  be  transacted  until  authorized  by  the 
State  Auditor.  All  banks  are  subject  to  official  State  inspection  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  State  banks  must  make  and  publish  statements  of 
condition  semi-annually;  other  classes  of  banks  report  four  times  a 
year  to  the  State  Auditor.  The  double  liability  of  shareholders  pre- 
vails, and  this  liability  continues  for  six  months  after  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  any  stock. 

Total  liability  to  any  bank  is  restricted  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  i>aid-in 
capital  and  permanent  surplus.  State  banks  must  keep  a  reserve  of  not 
less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  immediate  liabilities,  one-half  of  which 
may  be  on  deposit  with  other  solvent  banks.  Taxation  is  imposed  on 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  same  manner  as  National  banks 
are  taxed. 

Savings  banks  may  be  incorporated  by  any  number  of  persons  not 
less  than  three,  the  paid-in  capital  being  not  less  than  (100,000.  One- 
half  the  capital  and  one-half  the  deposits  must  be  invested  in  bonds  or 
other  securities  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  States  or  Territories, 
or  county  or  city,  town  or  school  district  of  the  State  of  Montana,  on 
which  interest  is  regularly  paid,  or  loaned  on  unincumbered  real  estate 
worth  at  least  double  the  amount  to  be  secured.  There  are  also  limita- 
tions of  the  loans  made  on  personal  security.  The  banks  must  annu- 
ally set  aside  five  per  cent,  of  net  profits  until  the  surplus  amounts  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  Stockholders  elect  the  directors,  who 
in  turn  elect  the  managing  officers.  Every  director  must  own  at  least 
ten  shares  of  stock.  Profits  go  to  the  shareholders  after  paying  inter- 
est on  deposits  as  provided  in  the  by-laws.  Officers  and  directors  are 
prohibited  from  borrowing  from  the  bank  or  using  any  of  its  funds. 

The  average  capital  of  the  banks  is  higher  than  that  which  gener- 
ally prevails ;  only  seven  of  the  National  banks  report  the  minimum 
capital  of  such  institutions — $50,000 — the  capital  of  the  others  ranging 
from  $75,000  to  $250,000.  Most  of  the  State  banks  also  have  a  much 
larger  capital  than  the  lowest  amount  fixed  by  the  law.  There  are  sev- 
eral private  banking  firms  of  established  reputation  and  great  wealth. 

It  appears  that  the  law  has  been  carefully  enforced,  and  the  banks 
operating  under  it  have  established  a  record  for  solvency  that  will  com- 
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pare  most  favorably  with  the  history  of  Bimilar  institattons  in  anj  of 
the  other  States. 

The  following  statistics  in  regard  to  State  banks  in  Montana  $re 
from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treis- 
ury  Department: 

State  Banks. 


YBAR8. 

i% 

3 
2 
2 

8 

4 
7 

Loantand 
diMCounU. 

Bp^eU. 

Capital 
itoek. 

CtreulmH^n,       Dt(pmak 

1884 

$191,602 
286,786 
868,411 

1.686,037 
738,706 
914,949 

$76,000 
160.000 
140.000 
607,000 
880.000 
406,000 

! 

$17«JU 

SMjgn 

9001944 

i,4n,»» 

6aB,7»4 
$79,018 

1888 

1890 

1892 

1896 

1897 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  his  report  for  1899,  poblidief 
a  tabulation  of  statements  from  fourteen  Montana  State  banks  on  June 
30,  1899.  Theur  loans  and  discounts  were  $3,205,701 ;  capital,  $771,000; 
deposits,  $3,460,173. 

National  Banks. 
Figures  are  In  thouaands  of  dollars. 


YEARS. 
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^1 
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Cash 

and  cash 
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1 
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.... 

$20 

S36      j          $49 

1873.... 

5 
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336 

360 

$47 

101 

217 
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1878.... 

3 

868 

230 

181 

200 

76 

106 

110 

747 

1883.... 

10 

4.730 

713 

639 

1.210 

170 

429 

399 

4,560 

1888.... 

17 

8,777 

691 

1.629 

1.960 

606 

1.271 

421 

9,06d 

1893.... 

22 

8.487 

676 

1,411 

2.776 

376 

1.641 

617 

6,M8 

1899.... 

21 

7,924 

933 

1.673 

2.806 

881 

742 

630 

18,680 

WYOMING. 

This  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1890,  and  while  the  de- 
tails of  its  banking  history  are  meager,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying statistics  that  the  State  banks  have  increased  their  capital  and 
deposits  at  a  rate  indicating  a  rapid  growth  in  the  business  interests  of 
the  State.  Although  the  resources  of  tlie  private  banks  are  ^^reater 
than  those  of  the  State  institutions,  the  latter  are  making  a  gain  that 
apparently,  will  soon  place  them  at  the  front. 
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Rbquirbmbnts  of  thb  Banking  Law. 

The  Wyoming  banking  law  provides  for  the  organization  of  State 
banks,  State  Savings  banks,  and  loan  and  trust  companies.  There  must 
be  not  less  than  five  incorporators,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  commencing^ 
business  a  certificate  must  be  filed  with  the  State  Examiner  stating  that 
all  the  stock  has  been  subscribed  and  that  at  least  fifty  pet  cent,  has 
been  paid  in.  The  remainder  of  the  capital  must  be  paid  in  within  six 
months.  Real  estate  holdings,  including  furniture  and  fixtures,  are 
limited  at  the  commencement  of  business  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  capital  stock,  and  the  commercial  paper  to  thirty-five  per 
cent.  Shareholders  are  additionally  liable  to  the  amount  of  their 
shares.  Reports  must  be  made  to  the  State  Examiner  when  called 
for  by  him,  and  published  when  made,  and  all  banks  must  be  examined 
by  him  as  often  as  once  a  year.  The  amount  which  a  bank  may  loan 
to  one  person  or  firm  is  limited  to  one-tenth  of  the  capital.  Although 
there  is  no  fixed  reserve  required  by  law,  the  State  Examiner  requires 
that  there  shall  be  a  reserve  of  at  least  twenty -five  percent,  in  cash  and 
available  exchange. 

The  State  is  not  interested  as  a  shareholder  in  any  of  the  banks ;. 
branches  are  not  allowed,  nor  is  circulation  permitted.  When  a  bank 
becomes  insolvent  the  State  Examiner  takes  possession  pending  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Receiver. 

Savings  banks  must  pay  depositors  not  less  than  four  per  cent,  per 
annum  before  any  expense,  or  salary  or  profit  may  be  paid  or  accrue  to 
the  bank.  They  may  invest  in  United  States  bonds,  or  in  bonds  issued 
within  the  State,  or  may  loan  upon  notes  or  bonds  secured  by  unincum- 
bered real  estate  or  chattels  worth  at  least  double  the  amount  of  the- 
loan.  A  reserve  fund  of  at  least  ten  per  cent,  is  required.  Officers  are 
prohibited  from  borrowing,  and  in  the  event  of  insolvency,  depositors, 
are  made  preferred  creditors. 

Btate  Banks, 

RKflOUBCXS.                            Dec  16, 1897.  Dt.  J,  1896.  Dec.  f .  1899, 

Loans  and  dlBOOonU $180,417  $226,917  $545,581 

OveitlnfU 7,523  7,611  18,2»6. 

Stocks.  MCoritlM,  JufUrmenU,  etc 14,943  17,018  18,95» 

Banking  house 6,813  3.000  11.700 

Fnrnlture  and  flztnres 5,369  8,299  4.847 

Other  real  esute,  mortgages,  eto 1.773  4.998  1,216 

Expenses  and  Uxes  paid 4.025  3,530  7,178 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers 128,550  105.844  279,876 

Checks  and  cash  items 952  3,906  2,700 

Specie,  legal-tender.  National  bank  notes, 

nickels  and  pennies 19,908  24,483  45,849 

Aggregates $870,274  $400,062  $935,704 
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/State  AmJfctf—CoQtinaed. 

IiABiLrnKs. 

OuplUL 972,000  $81,000 

Sorpliu 28.000  18,743  1M« 

TJDdiTklM  proflto 20.663  lAJW9t  38.534 

I>epo«iU - 249.611  286.996  706.096 

Dae  banlu  and  tmnken 

AffgregmtM 9370.274  9400.092 

Private  Banks, 

RI80UBCI8.                             DML  IS.  1897,  D9t.  i.  t8»,  Dm.  «,  IflML 

IXMUia  and  di«4XNmU 9684.947  9736,073  9883.804 

OrerdrafU 88.244  46.796  65.116 

Stocks.  secarlttM.  wamata,  etc 28.690  24.516  34.996 

Ranking  honae 18.768  20.413  1M9S 

rarnlUireandflxtiirea 8,624  10.0lf7  6,744 

Other  propertj,  mortffaffM.  etc 12,203  1.150  4.279 

Expenses  and  taxes  iiaid 9.310  10.987  16,369 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers 210.029  264,790  313,925 

Checksaadcaah  items 1.836  6,719  3,933 

Specie,  legal  •tender.  National  bank  notes. 

nickels  and  pennies 66.852  69,090  70342 

Aggregates 9969.448  91.189.486  91.418,991 

LiABiunss. 

Capital 9178,616  9173.516  9189.916 

Snrplos 1.000  3,950  12.099 

Undivided  proflU 13.741  16.808  4M0S 

Indirldnal  deposiU 769.316  984.691  1,160.471 

Doe  banks  and  bankers 4,754  518  94119 

RediscoonU 2,219  10,000  IQiOOP 

Aggregates 9969.448  91.189.486  91.418301 

National  Banks, 
Figures  are  in  thouaande  of  doUan. 
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COLORADO, 

I  egitiinate  banking  in  Colorado  began  after  the  adoption  by  Con- 
grew  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  of  February  25,  1862.  In  the  meantime, 
the  principal  circulating  medium  was  gold  dust,  carried  in  small  buck- 
skin sacks,  and  as  the  smallest  price  of  anything  was  twenty-five  cents, 
a  good  deal  of  waste  occurred  in  making  change.  The  first  National 
Treasury  notes  began  to  make  their  appearance  among  the  miners  and 
merchants  in  1863.  Some  of  the  more  opulent  immigrants  brought  a 
few  dollars  in  gold  and  silver  from  the  States,  which  soon  found  their 
way  back  again.  The  greater  part  of  the  gold  dust  was  impure;  much 
of  that  taken  from  the  stamp  or  crushing  mills  being  debased  by  the 
crudenessof  the  *' retorting**  process  employed,  the  product  carrying 
more  or  less  quicksilver  and  copper,  with  iron  in  the  form  of  black  sand. 

No  merchantable  silver  was  produced  until  1865,  and  but  little  until 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Works  by 
ex- United  States  Senator  N.  P.  Hill  in  1867-8.  As  a  primitive  substi- 
tute for  legitimate  banking,  there  were  many  brokers  in  gold  dust,  gen- 
erally agents  of  bankers  in  towns  along  the  Missouri  River,  as  St. 
Joseph,  Atchison,  Omaha  and  Leavenworth,  who  bought  from  the 
miners  at  various  prices,  ranging  between  twelve  and  sixteen  dollars  an 
ounce,  according  to  fineness.  The  express  charge  on  gold  from  the 
mines  to  the  Missouri  River  in  early  times  was  five  per  cent,  of  its  value ; 
therefore,  to  avoid  this  heavy  exaction,  many  shipped  by  east-bound 
coach  passengers,  trusted  friends  of  the  brokers,  upon  such  agreements 
as  could  be  made  with  them  in  the  way  of  compensation  and  insurance. 

Prtvatb  Banking  Houses  Established. 

The  first  broker^s  office  established  in  Denver  was  that  of  Samuel 
and  George  W.  Brown  in  1859,  which  continued  until  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  National  banks.  The  next  was  opened  the  same  year  by 
Turner  &  Hobbs  in  West  I>enver.  The  second  fioor  of  their  building 
was  for  some  time  used  by  the  Territorial  Governor  (John  Evans)  as 
executive  offices.  George  W.  Kassler  took  charge  as  Cashier,  continu- 
ing untU  1861,  when  the  concern  closed. 

Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  organized  the  first,  most  extensive  and  useful 
of  all  the  institutions  classed  as  banks  in  the  period  between  1859  and 
1865.  Their  establishment  sprang  from  a  house  instituted  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  in  1858,  by  Milton  £.  and  Austin  M.  Clark  and  £.  H. 
Gruber.  In  1859  they  purchased  considerable  quantities  of  gold  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  were  paying  five  per  cent,  expressage  on 
the  dust  brought  in,  and  equal  cost  on  tlie  coin  and  currency  returned, 
in  addition  to  the  expense  of  armed  messengers  or  guards  each  way. 
To  avoid  this  burdensome  expense,  they  finally  conceived  the  idea  of 
planting  coining  machinery  in  Denver  and  making  their  own  coin. 
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After  investigating  the  laws  on  the  subject  and  findings  no  absolute  prw 
hibition,  M.  £.  Clark  proceeded  to  Boston,  purchased  the  requisite 
machinery  and  shipped  it  to  Denver,  where  it  arrived  in  March,  1860. 
A  two-story  brick  building  was  erected  in  a  central  part  of  the  town, 
the  machinery  placed,  and  the  minting  of  crude  dost  into  bright,  at- 
tractive coins  began  July  20, 1860.  The  first  struck  were  ten  and  twenty 
dollar  pieces,  bearing  on  the  face  a  rude  representation  of  Pikers  Peak, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  firm  name  of  Clark,  Gruber  d?  Co.  No  alloy 
was  used.  They  passed  into  general  circulation  at  par,  bat  soon  be- 
gan to  show  abrasion  from  constant  use;  therefore,  in  1861,  the  firm 
ordered  a  complete  set  of  new  dies  for  denominations  of  92.50,  $5,  (10 
and  $20,  that  were  close  facsimilies  of  United  States  coins  of  like  de- 
nominations, the  only  difference  being  that  upon  the  Cap  of  Liberty  oe 
the  face  they  inserted  the  words  '*  Pikers  Peak,"  and  on  the  revise, 
instead  of  **  The  United  States  of  America,"  they  substituted  the  name 
of  their  firm.  These  coins  bore  the  same  i>eroentage  of  alloy  and  were 
of  the  same  color  as  those  issued  by  the  Gk>vemment  mints,  but  eon- 
tained  one  per  cent,  more  gold  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the 
holders  against  loss,  the  additional  weight  covering  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  Philadelphia  an<^  recoining.  These  issues  passed  eurrent 
throughout  the  mining  region,  and  aD  bankers  of  the  East  to  whom 
they  were  known  paid  a  premium  for  them.  The  mint  thus  established 
continued  in  active  operation  about  two  and  a  half  years,  in  which  time 
about  $3,000,000  worth  of  coins  had  been  struck. 

To  accommodate  large  producers  they  coined  their  dust  for  them  at 
a  maximum  charge  of  five  i>er  cent. ,  but  this  was  soon  discontinued 
Having  abundant  funds  at  command,  they  carried  on  an  extensive 
business,  buying  gold  one  day  and  coining  it  the  next,  when  the  monej 
went  into  immediate  circulation.  In  1860  an  agency  was  established  in 
Central  City,  one  of  the  larger  centers  of  mining,  where  the  dust  was 
purchased  as  it  came  from  the  sluices  and  mills,  payment  being  made 
in  coin,  checks,  currency  or  drafts,  as  the  seller  might  elect.  For  the 
further  convenience  of  the  public,  they  issued  from  well  engraved  steel 
plates,  five  dollar  notes  redeemable  in  Clark  &  Gruber^s  coin  at  their 
banking  house  in  Denver.  In  1862  Mr.  Austin  M.  Clark  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  giving  hun  a  full  and  candid  statement  of  what 
his  firm  had  been  doing  in  Denver,  and  presented  him  specimens  of  all 
the  coins  issued.  Mr.  Chase  referred  the  matter  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who  rendered  an  opinion  in  substance  that  no  existing  law  had 
been  violated.  Without  going  into  details,  the  Government  finally 
purchased  the  building  and  grounds  from  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  in  Den- 
ver, and  Secretary  Chase  drafted  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  coinage  mint  there  but,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  representatives  in  Congress,  the  bill  passed  locating  the  branch 
mint  at  Carson   City,    Nevada,  instead  of  in  Denver,    tiie   building 
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designed  for  that  purpose  being  converted  into  an  assay  office  and 
depository  of  gold  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  Government  established  a  mint  at  Denver. 

In  September,  1859,  Chas.  A.  Cook  and  Jasper  P.  Sears  established 
a  wholesale  provision  house  in  Denver.  As  gold  dust  from  the  mines 
became  more  and  more  abundant,  and  a  feature  of  speculative  interest 
to  all  who  possessed  capital,  they  began  buying  that  valuable  commo- 
dity and  later  opened  a  banking  house  in  connection  with  their  mercan- 
tile trade.  A  few  months  later  they  issued  from  steel  plates  a  fractional 
paper  currency  In  denominations  of  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents,  with 
one  dollar  notes,  all  redeemable  at  their  counters  in  lawful  currency. 
This  paper  entered  into  general  use  and  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better,  served  the  purpose  of  its  creation.  During  1863  the  issues  ceased 
and  the  outstanding  notes  were  duly  redeemed.  In  1860  Dr.  O.  D.  Cass, 
a  practicing  physician,  opened  a  brokerage  business.  He  was  Joined 
shortly  afterward  by  his  brother,  Joseph  B.  Cass,  from  Leavenworth, 
Kans.  As  their  gains  multiplied  from  profitable  traffic  in  dust,  they 
erected  a  building  of  their  own  and  established  a  regular  banking  house, 
purchasing  gold  and  shipping  it  to  Carney  &  Stevens,  bankers,  at  Lea- 
venworth ;  issued  drafts  and  loaned  money  at  five  to  twenty  per  cent. 
per  month.  Subsequently,  they  opened  a  branch  in  the  gold  mines  at 
Central  City.  They  closed  out  their  business  in  1865  and  sold  their 
building  to  Ben  Holliday,  who  operated  a  system  of  stage  lines  from 
Denver  to  the  Missouri  River  and  to  the  mining  camps  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

In  1861  Warren  Hussey  opened  a  broker^s  office  in  one  comer  of  a 
grocery  store,  Denver,  and  later  a  regular  banking  house,  which  was 
merged  into  the  City  National  Bank  in  1872. 

Bank  Chartbrbd  by  thb  Territorial  Lbqislaturb. 

In  1861  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  by  special  act  granted  a  char- 
ter to  P.  P.  Wilcox,  E.  W.  Cobb  and  E.  C.  Jacobs,  to  establish  **the 
Bank  of  Colorado,"  in  the  City  of  Denver,  with  a  capital  stock  of  1150,- 
000.  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  charter,  in  connection  with 
a  man  named  Rogers,  Wilcox,  under  the  firm  name  of  P.  P.  Wilcox  & 
Co. ,  proceeded  to  issue  and  circulate  fractional  currency  in  denomina- 
tions of  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents,  to  the  amount  of  about  $3,000. 
The  scrip  was  not  engraved,  but  rudely  printed  on  cheap  newspaper. 
In  course  of  time  much  of  this  fiimsy  paper,  issued  in  violation  of  law, 
was  destroyed,  but  the  remainder  was  redeemed  when  presented.  As 
soon  as  the  volume  of  United  States  Treasury  notes  became  sufficiently 
large  to  Justify  their  general  use,  most  of  the  operators  of  gold  mines 
paid  their  employees  in  that  currency. 

The  First  National  Bank,  of  Denver,  which  was  authorized  April  17, 
1865,  and  opened  for  business  May  9  following,  succeeded  the  private 
banking  house  established  some  time  previous  by  George  T.  Clark,  who 
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became  Cashier  of  the  new  institution.    With  its 
most  of  the  gold  dust  brokers  and  smaller  priTate 

A  Historic  Firm  of  Basmmbs, 

The  Colorado  National  Bank,  of  DeoTer,  was  crgmniatid.  in  Augm 
1866,  by  the  Koantze  Brothers.  It  was  based  npoD  the  seeood  of  fi' 
private  banks  founded  by  four  brothers,  Aognstus,  Herman,,  Luther ai 
Charles  Kountze.  Luther  came  to  I>enver  from  Omaha  in  1862,  and  i 
a  comer  of  a  drug  store  oi>ened  a  branch  of  the  now  famoas  Koont 
Bros,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Here  he  bought  gold  dnst,  reeein 
deposits,  sold  drafts  on  Omaha,  discoonted  eommereial  p*per,  loaiM 
money,  etc.  In  1864,  when  only  19,  Charles  B.  joined  Latiier.  A  tw 
story  brick  building  had  meanwhile  been  erected,  and  in  186S,  Charli 
B.  Kountze  became  Cashier  of  the  Colorado  National  Bank.  Ttm  i 
and  has  been  from  the  first,  the  second  largest  financial  inatitotion  i 
the  State,  and  with  its  connections  with  the  First  Natioonl  of  Omalii 
conducted  by  Augustus  Kountze,  the  eldest  l»other«  and  the  bankn 
house  of  Kountze  Bros.,  in  New  York,  founded  in  1868,  and  atiU  in  sn 
cessful  operation,  forms  a  strong  link  in  the  diain  of  large  enterprisi 
created  by  this  remarkable  brotheihood,  and  all  under  the  eontnl  < 
the  Kountze  family. 

Privatb  and  Statb  Banks  Rsorganizsd  Undrr  thk  Natiohi 

System. 

The  Union  Bank,  incorporated  under  the  Territorial  laws,  in  Ma] 

1874,  was  organized  with  the  title  of  the  Denver  Safe  Deposit  and  Sai 
ings  Bank  ;  authorized  capital,  $60,000,  fifty  per  cent,  paid  in.  ] 
opened  for  business  in  July,  1874.  In  1882  the  capital  was  increased  t 
$100,000  and  organized  as  the  Union  Bank.  It  was  chartered  as  a  Xi 
tional  bank  June  17,  1890,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,001 
It  failed  in  1893,  but  subsequently  reopened  and  closed  the  second  tinj 
in  July,  1895. 

The  People's  Deposit  and  Savings  Bank,  of  Denver,  was  organise 
under  State  laws  and  opened  July  9,  1888,  with  a  capital  of  $150, 00( 
It  went  into  the  National  system  August  1,  1889,  under  the  title  of  tb 
People's  National  Bank.  This  bank  failed  in  1893,  and  has  since  bee 
in  process  of  liquidation. 

In  1872  a  private  bank  was  established  at  Colorado  Springs  t 
W.  H.  Young,  who  was  later  succeeded  by  the  El  Paso  Bank,  H 
Young  becoming  the  founder  of  the  First  National  Bank.  In  ISi 
Jerome  B.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  established  private  banks  at  Co4< 
rado  City  and  Manitou.  The  Pueblo  Savings  Bank  was  incorporate 
in  1889  and  opened  January  1,  1890;  ex-Gov.  Alva  Adams  is  Preaiden 

Comparison  of  State  and  National  Banks. 

Since  the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a  State  in  1876  there  have  b« 
incorporated  under  State  laws  one  hundred  and  five  banking  instit 
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tions,  of  which  thhrty-eight  are  stOl  in  existence.  Abont  eight  have 
taken  ont  National  charters  and  a  namber  have  reorganized  or  have 
been  merged  into  other  institutions.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
state  the  figures  exactly. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank  Act  there  have  been  incor- 
porated under  that  law  in  the  State  sixty-five  banking  institutions,  of 
which  thirty-seven  are  still  in  existence,  twenty-one  are  in  liquidation 
and  seven  are  insolvent. 

Thus,  at  present  (1898),  there  are  in  oi)eration  in  Colorado  thirty- 
eight  State  banks  with  a  capital  of  91,641,964  and  deposits  of  15,285,333, 
and  thirty-seven  National  banks  with  a  capital  of  $4,707,000  and  depos- 
its of  $39,958,000. 

The  first  banking  association  incorporated  under  th<'  National  bank- 
ing law  in  the  State  of  Colorado  was  organized  in  1865  with  a  capital 
of  1200,000. 

The  largest  number  of  National  banks  in  operation  in  the  State  at 
any  one  time  was  in  1892,  when  there  were  fifty -three  with  a  capital  of 
19,065,000,  and  individual  deposits  of  $28,848,000.  In  1892  the  State 
banks  in  operation  had  a  capital  of  $1,785,000,  making  a  total  banking 
capital  invested  in  the  State  in  that  year  of  $10,850,775.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  private  or  unincorporated  banks  and  bankers,  and  probably 
represents  the  largest  amount  of  banking  capital  in  the  history  of  the 
State  actively  employed  at  any  one  time. 

The  banking  capital  invested  in  both  State  and  National  banks,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1898,  was 
$6,348,000,  or  about  forty  per  cent,  less  than  the  maximum  amount  of 
1892.  Individual  deposits  of  the  National  banks  were  in  1892  $28,848,- 
000;  in  1898  $33,010,000. 

These  figures  probably  reflect  the  conditions  past  and  present  of  the 
banking  business  of  the  State.  In  the  absence  of  a  State  banking  de- 
partment the  records  of  the  operations  of  State  and  private  banks  are 
not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  State  Treasurer,  who,  under  the  law  is  the 
official  State  bank  statistician,  reports  for  the  year  1898  but  twenty- 
four  State  banks  in  operation,  whQe  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
reports  thirty-eight  *' semi-official,^' and  in  this  number  are  said  to  be 
included  sundry  private  banks.  Other  authorities  report  thirty-six 
banks.  This  latter  number  seems  to  harmonize  with  the  records  of  the 
mcorporations  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 

Attempts  to  enact  suitable  laws  for  the  supervision  of  banks  have 
not  been  successful,  but  there  is  believed  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  such  legislation. 

The  absence  of  thorough  State  supervision  has  probably  caused  some 
hoarding  of  bankable  funds,  and  has  hindered  the  highest  success  of 
institutions  operating  under  State  laws.     The  final  outcome  of  many 
institutions  which  suspended  in  and  since  1893  being  far  from  satisfac 
tory,  and  returns  from  those  still  in  process  of  liquidation  being  slow, 
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the  business  methods  in  vogae  with  those  institations  have  gradua 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  and  have  caused  some  distrust 
State  banking  institutions  which  are  doing  business  at  present  ;  bat 
is  believed  that  tliis  distrust  is  not  well  founded,  and  that  the  8ta 
banks  of  Colorado  are  gi-adually  adopting  business  methods  which  t] 
lessons  of  experience  have  taught  older  communities  to  adopt.  11 
State  banks  have  not  held  their  ground  in  competition  with  the  X 
tional  banks  as  well  as  in  some  other  States. 

The  withholding  of  bankable  funds  from  deposit  and  employment 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Savings  banks  of  the  Statt 
Savings  banks  in  Colorado  are  stock  banks,  conducted  for  prodt  ao 
largely  employing  their  funds  in  a  class  of  loans  which  are  not  penxu 
sible  to  the  best  class  of  incorporated  Savings  banks.  They  are  nc 
sufficiently  restricted  in  the  employment  of  their  funds,  and  in  ooosc 
quence  the  experience  with  these  institutions  has  been  far  from  satk 
factory. 

The  function  of  the  Savings  bank  is  to  a  certain  extent  fulfilled  l^ 
the  National  banks  of  deposit  and  discount,  but  there  is  under  the  lai 
of  Colorado  no  adequate  provision  for  institutions  for  the  custody  aiu 
safe  employment  of  small  savings,  and  consequently  thrift  is  not  eo 
couraged  among  a  class  of  people  whose  welfare  and  prosperity  are  o 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Commonwealth. 

High  Rates  of  Ixterbst  m  tecb  Statb. 

The  prevailing  rates  of  bank  discount  in  Colorado  are  exceesivi 
when  compared  with  those  prevalent  in  the  States  of  the  East  h 
Denver  they  are  probably  lower  than  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  Th* 
ruling  rate  in  Denver  is  ten  per  cent,  for  ordinary  commercial  risks 
This  is  to  some  extent  prohibitive  for  manufacturers  and  Jobbers  wb< 
require  banking  accommodation.  It  is  accounted  for  in  several  way» 
chief  of  which  is  the  expense  of  carrying  large  reserves.  While  th< 
rates  for  money  have  been  largely  reduced  in  the  past  few  years  a 
other  financial  centers,  they  have  remained  practically  unchanged  ii 
Colorado. 

Another  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  large  amount  of  wha 
might  be  termed  latent  bank  resources  in  the  State.  Reduction  ii 
rates  is  due  to  the  abundance  of  funds  seeking  employment.  The  ci^n 
sus  of  1890  gives  the  average  per  capita  of  assessed  valuation  of  prc»p 
erty  in  New  York  as  $629,  in  Colorado,  $45d,  while  the  average  pe 
capita  bank  deposits  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  about  §300.  At  thi 
proportion  the  average  per  capita  bank  deposits  of  Colorado  should  U 
over  8200  and  the  aggregate  for  the  State  should  be  §120,000,000,  in 
stead  of  ij50,000,000,  as  at  present.  This  seems  rather  an  overstate 
ment,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  large  sums  of  bankable  fumi 
in  the  safe-deposit  boxes  and  primitive  hiding  places  of  various  kind:: 
Colorado  has  passed  tlirough  the  pioneer  stage  of  its  history  and  i 
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now  enjoying  an  era  of  great  prosperity,  having  taken  rank  as  the  lead- 
ing gold-producing  State  of  the  Union.  As  the  people  are  progressive, 
it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  gradually  adopt  such  changes  in  their 
State  banking  system  as  may  seem  to  be  desirable.  Unfortunately, 
where  the  banking  laws  are  not  stringent,  the  opportunities  are  taken 
advantage  of  by  reckless  bankers  who  though  few  in  number  are  yet 
numerous  enough  to  work  great  mischief  and  bring  undeserved  discredit 
on  the  majority  of  bankers  who  manage  their  institutions  with  skill  and 
prudence. 

Laws  RBLATiNa  to  Banks. 

State  banks  may  be  organized  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $30,000, 
one-half  of  which  must  be  paid  up  before  commencing  business,  and  the 
balance  within  one  year.  Savings  banks  must  have  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$25,000.  Whenever  a  dividend  is  declared  by  a  State  bank,  a  full  state- 
ment must  be  made  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  this  statement  must  be 
published.  Savings  banks  must  make  similar  statements  quarterly. 
There  is  no  provision  for  examination  of  banks  by  State  officials.  Stock- 
holders of  State  banks  may  not  be  indebted  to  the  bank  as  principals 
or  sureties  to  an  amount  greater  than  two-fifths  the  paid-in  capital 
Savings  bank  officers  are  prohibited  from  borrowing  from  their  institu- 
tions. Savings  banks  may  invest  one-half  their  dexx)sits  in  loans  on 
personal  security,  or  in  the  bonds  or  stock  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  bonds  of  any  county,  city,  town  or  school  district  of 
the  State,  or  loan  the  same  on  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  upon  unin- 
cumbered real  estate  worth  at  least  double  the  amount  loaned.  The 
remainder  of  the  deposits  may  be  placed  in  National  or  State  banks. 
Both  State  and  Savings  banks  must  have  a  reserve  of  twenty  per  cent, 
of  their  savings  deposits.  Penalties  are  prescribed  for  receiving  deposits 
knowing  the  bank  to  be  insolvent. 

State  Banks, 


YBABD. 

No.  of 
hank9. 

Loant  and 
di^eounU. 

Speeie. 

Capital 
•lock. 

Circulation. 

DepoHtt. 

1883 

8 
8 
18 
21 
83 
32 
28 

$1,039,334 
1,169.895 
2,604.001 

$449,500 
449.400 
910.000 
1.185.775 
1,835.000 
2,000,000 
1.315.000 

$1,063,562 

1886 

1.481.492 

1889 

2.888.842 

1892 

2.163.056 
3,866,754 

1.899.225 

1895 

3.995.539 

1807 

3,560.455 
3.776.482 

4.854.955 

1899 

6,458,987 
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National  Banks, 
Figures  are  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


TKABS. 

^5 

^1 

1 
3 
9 
14 
26 
46 
46 
36 

Loans 
wnddiM- 

U.  8. 
b<mdt. 

COMh 

andeath 
iUm§. 

CapUak 

Surplus 

Undi. 

vided 

pr^Ut. 

turn.      '-»-«• 

1866 

1870 

1876 

1880 

1886 

1890 

1895 

1899 

$179 

662 

2.362 

6,060 

7.609 

26,093 

19,848 

21,334 

$70 
678 
788 
1.318 
1.433 
2.401 
1.868 
3.009 

$81 
806 
717 
1,394 
2,266 
3,491 
6,226 
6,667 

$900 
860 
876 
1,070 
2.025 
7,366 
6.437 
4,147 

$73 

284 

299 

1.003 

1,613 

1,716 

976 

$20 

63 

206 

267 

464 

1.172 

1,060 

906 

$46 

254 

001 

837 

927 

1.164 

1*231 

1.664 

$ia 

2^U 

8,288 

10.383 

S6.S36 

24,»4 

4a.s» 

NBW  MBXICO, 

'*  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date/'  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  New  Mexico,  ^*  a  merchant's  desk  or  a  ranchman's  horeao 
drawer  was  the  place  of  deposit ; "  but  there  are  now  a  number  of  banks 
organized  under  National  and  Territorial  laws,  as  well  as  several  private 
institutions.  The  law  provides  for  State  banks  and  Savings  and  trust 
associations,  with  a  minimum  capital  of  $30,000,  one-half  of  which  most 
be  paid  up  before  commencing  business  and  the  balance  in  one  year. 
Both  State  and  Savings  banks  are  required  to  make  reports  to  the  Ter 
ritorial  authorities,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  may  make  an 
examination  at  any  time;  reports  must  be  published  when  made.  Sav- 
ings banks  may  not  loan  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  capital  to  one  per- 
son or  firm,  and  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  to  officers  or  stockhoiders, 
except  on  mortgage  or  collateral.  They  may  loan  on  real  estate  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  value  on  improved  and  thirty  per  cent, 
on  unimproved.  Savings  banks  must  apply  to  surplus  ten  j>er  cent  of 
their  annual  earnings.  The  reception  of  a  deposit  by  a  Savings  bank 
after  insolvency  renders  the  directors  liable  for  it,  and  the  fact  of  in- 
solvency is  deemed.  pHina  facie  evidence  of  knowledge  of  it. 

Savings  banks  may  issue  their  own  evidences  of  indebtedness  and 
negotiate  the  same  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  loans  made  and  held  by  such  association  secured  by  mort- 
gages or  deeds  of  trust  on  real  estate;  which  shall  not  be  construed  to 
empower  the  association  to  issue  notes  for  circulation.  Not  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  net  surplus  may  be  invested  in  building  and  real 
estate  necessary  for  transacting  business,  and  real  estate  purchased  to 
secure  loans  may  be  held  for  a  period  not  longer  than  five  years. 
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State  Banks, 


No.  of 
btmka. 

XoAfw  and 
diooounU. 

Bpocis. 

CmpUalHock. 

CirouiaUon. 

DopoHU. 

1889 

9 

4 
4 
6 

7 

$149,717 
297.304 
806.618 
622,910 
888.404 

$80,000 
146.000 
201,700 
241,700 
272,400 

$92,880 

1892 

873,763 

1896 

319,181 

1897 

798,276 

1899 

1,146,847 

National  Banks. 
PUruree  are  in  thoiuands  of  doUan. 


TIABA. 

il 

1 
3 

4 
9 
12 
7 
6 

Loama 

wnddU- 

oounU. 

U.8. 
bondi. 

C99h 

wndetuh 
itnnt. 

CopUoL 

SwrpUu. 

Undi- 
vided 
pntfUt. 

OlU- 

ttanding 

eiroula- 

Hon. 

Indi- 
Hdmal 
depoiitt. 

1871 

$89 
379 
722 
1,664 
2,661 
1,878 
1.994 

$160 
300 
660 
610 
666 
602 
616 

$36 
66 
197 
346 
260 
212 
264 

$160 
300 
400 
826 

1.116 
600 
600 

$1 
40 
101 
164 
317 
143 
133 

$4 
26 
60 
63 
67 
34 
39 

$136 
269 
862 
263 
336 
871 
372 

$46 

1878 

234 

1881 

990 

1886 

1,689 

1891 

2,208 

1896 

1,981 

1899 

3,269 

OKLAHOMA. 

Althoagh  operating  for  some  years  ander  nnsatisiactory  laws,  the 
banks  of  Oklahoma  are  now  governed  by  stringent  legal  regulations, 
the  law  of  March  12,  1897,  providing  for  thorough  public  supervision 
of  the  organization  and  management  of  banks.  Private  banking  is 
prohibited.  Reports  are  called  for  by  the  Banking  Board  on  the  same 
dates  as  reports  are  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  by  Na- 
tional banks.  On  the  first  Monday  in  January,  April,  July  and  Octo- 
ber every  bank  shall  mail  to  each  depositor  a  statement  showing  the 
condition  of  the  bank  at  the  close  of  the  last  business  day  of  the  pre- 
vious quarter.  Minimum  capital  is  95,000,  in  cash  '^  or  bankable  notes 
or  securities  actually  worth  face  value.  ^^  Banks  must  keep  a  reserve  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  aggregate  deposits,  two-fifths  of  the  reserve  to 
be  in  cash  held  in  their  own  vaults.  The  aggregate  amount  of  redis- 
counts and  bills  payable  is  limited  to  two-thirds  of  paid-up  capital. 
One-tenth  of  net  profits  must  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  until  it 
amounts  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  Loans  to  one  person  or 
firm  are  limited  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock.    The  Banking 
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Board  may  take  poflBesdon  of  an  insolveDt  bank,  or  one  that  is  being 
recklessly  managed,  and  apply  for  the  appcnntment  of  a  Receiver. 

Official  examination  of  all  banks  most  be  made  as  frequeotiy  as  ooee 
a  year.  The  Banking  Board  may  make  such  roles,  not  inoonsisteiit 
with  the  law,  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  the  management  of  the  banks. 

The  growth  of  Oklahoma  from  1890  to  1900  has  been  ranarkable, 
owing  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  Territory  by  an  eneigetie  class  of 
people.  It  seems  that  the  soil  is  productive  and  that  the  eoontry  will 
sustain  a  large  population.  There  has  been  a  rapid  inereaae  in  the  de- 
posits, both  of  the  National  and  Territorial  banks.  A  good  haiiking 
law  is  now  in  force,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  wisely  administered. 

In  1896  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  said  that  oat  of  a  total  of  fifty-two  banks  doing  bnsineH, 
he  had  received  reports  from  only  eighteen  (including  three  National 
banks).  These  had  total  resources  of  91,282,273;  capital,  tS87,614; 
surplus,  |f41,376;  undivided  profits,  $42,259;  deposits,  9738,964. 

He  thought  a  correct  sunmiary  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  ml|^ 
be  had  by  doubling  the  figures  given. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1899  places  the 
number  of  State  banks  in  Oklahoma  at  sizty-ei^t,  with  total  resoaresB 
amounting  to  93,930,720.  Their  capital  was  9604,600,  undivided  profit! 
9286,952,  and  deposits,  93,022,373.  From  1890  to  1899  the  number  of 
National  banks  Increased  from  three  to  eight,  and  the  capital  from 
9200,000  to  9400,000,  and  deposits  from  9169,000  to  91,438,000.  Total 
resources  grew  in  the  same  time  from  9408,000  to  92,116,000. 

National  Banks, 
Figures  are  In  thousands  of  dollars. 


YBAIS. 


1890 
1898 
1896. 
1899 


Loam 
tmddiM- 

COUtUt. 

17.  & 

COMk 

andtoih 
iUmt. 

OmpUaL 

Siurplmi. 

wUUd 

$183 

S50 

S40 

$900 

•  •  •  » 

$5 

889 

76 

185 

800 

$16 

49 

978 

69 

79 

350 

89 

11 

1.013 

13S 

144 

400 

88 

40 

INDIAN  TERRITORY, 


In  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1896.  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appears,  made  by  D.  M.  Browning,  Indian  Commit' 
doner : 

'*  There  is  no  provision  of  law,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  onder  which  oorporadoam 
such  as  you  mention  [State  banks],  wfmld  hare  a  right  to  engage  ta  tmrtpfi  ta  thi 
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Indian  country)  except  under  such  conditions  as  otner  corporations  or  individuals 
would  be  permitted  to  engage  in  business.  A  State  banldng  corporation  desiring  to 
operate  a  bank  in  the  Indian  Territf  try  must  comply  with  all  the  laws  of  the  nation  in 
which  such  bank  is  proposed  to  be  located,  and  obtain  a  permit  in  accordance  there- 
with)  and  must  also  obtain  a  license  from  this  office  as  a  trader  with  said  nation. 
The  foregoing  applies  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Seminole, 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.'' 

Id  1898  the  Dumber  of  baoks,  except  NatioDal,  that  had  been  orgaD- 
ized  aDd  stUl  doiDg  bnsiDefls,  was  nineteeD,  with  a  capital  of  $401,000. 

The  first  bank  was  established  at  Muscogee  Id  1890.  It  was  the  Firb-t 
National  Bank,  with  Robert  L.  Owen,  a  prominent  Creek  Indian,  as 
President.  This  bank  has  been  successful,  having  9100,000  capital, 
(20,000  surplus  and  (10,000  undivided  profits.  In  the  same  year  two 
more  banks  were  started,  and  the  number  of  institutions  has  constantly 
increased,  eight,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  (280,000,  having  com- 
menced business  in  1898. 

The  Indians  are  not  only  peaceful  but  many  of  them  are  highly 
civilized  and  well-to-do.  In  the  towns  the  whites  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  population. 

National  Banks. 

Figures  are  in  thousands  of  dollars. 


YKABS. 

^5 
^1 

Leant 

anddU- 

comUt. 

U.S. 
bonds. 

Cash 

and  cash 

Usms. 

CapUal. 

$110 
360 
460 
860 

Burpltu. 

vndi. 

vided 

prqfits. 

Out- 
standing 
eireuU^. 

turn. 

Jhdi- 

vidmal 

deposits. 

1890. 

1898 

1896 

1899. 

9 

6 

8 

16 

$103 
541 
816 

3,306 

$87 

90 

116 

316 

$16 

88 

110 

191 

$43 
136 
324 

$3 
30 
39 

74 

$18 

81 

104 

194 

$61 

434 

700 

1.893 

VII 
PACIFIC  STATES. 

There  is  one  distinctive  feature  of  banking  in  this  part  of  the  eouo- 
try — the  large  amount  of  specie  held  in  the  reserves.  On  Jaoe  dO, 
1899,  the  National  banks  held  $14,6^,430  in  specie,  aboat  913,000,000 
of  which  was  gold  coin ;  they  held  at  the  same  time  only  9444,965  in 
legal-tender  notes.  In  California  contracts  for  the  payment  of  money 
are  payable  in  gold,  and  gold  constitutes  the  principal  eireulatlng  me- 
dium, as  in  some  of  the  other  of  the  Pacific  States.  Mining,  agricult- 
ure, fruit  raising  and  the  lumber  industry  are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth. 
The  great  development  in  mining  on  the  Pacific  Coast  following  the 
gold  discoveries  in  1848  has  been  far  exceeded  in  more  recent  years  by 
the  growth  in  production  along  the  other  lines  mentioned.  Banking 
has  not  been  free  from  the  fluctuations  incident  to  the  building  up  of 
new  States,  but  as  the  population  became  more  fixed  and  business  ooo- 
ditions  more  settled,  the  banks  experienced  greater  prosperity.  Most 
of  these  States  have  stringent  bank  laws  and  the  banks  are  under 
public  supervision ;  and  though  there  is  not  so  much  official  oversi^t 
of  the  business  in  some  of  the  other  States,  the  standard  of  bank  man- 
agement is  generally  high. 


WA6HIN0T0N. 


By  Article  12,  Section  11  of  the  State  constitution,  the  issue  of  dr 
oulating  notes  is  prohibited,  and  the  general  statutes  provide  as  fol- 
lows :  * '  No  corporation  organized  under  this  chapter  shall,  by  any  im- 
plication or  construction,  be  deemed  to  posHCSs  the  power  of  issuing  bilK 
notes,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  for  circulation  as  money.**  The  capital 
stock  of  incorporated  banks  must  not  be  less  than  (25,000,  three-fifths 
of  which  must  be  paid  in,  and  affidavit  to  that  effect  must  be  filed  with 
the  articles  of  incorporation.  As  the  statutes  of  the  State  do  not  desig- 
nate any  officer  to  determine  when  these  conditions  have  been  complied 
with,  enforcement  of  the  law  is  difficult.  Bank  officers  who  receive 
deposits  knowing  the  bank  to  be  insolvent  are  guilty  of  felony,  and 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  from  two  to  twenty  years. 

Banking  corporations  are  required  to  file  with  the  State  Auditor,  od 
the  first  Monday  of  June  in  each  year,  a  statement  of  their  oonditioiL 
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There  is  no  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement.  In 
1897  the  State  Auditor  characterized  the  law  as  very  defective,  and  the 
propriety  of  enacting  a  general  banking  law  has  been  considered  in  re- 
cent years. 

It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  pride  to  the  banks  of  Seattle  that 
although  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  very  destructive  fire,  they 
were  able  to  withstand  the  panic  of  1893  without  any  suspensions  or 
failures. 

Washington  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1889,  and  ten  years  later 
the  capital  of  the  twenty-eight  State  banks,  as  reported  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  was  91,602,800.  Although  the  number  of 
National  banks  is  about  the  same  (thirty-one  in  1899),  their  capital  is 
much  greater,  amounting  in  the  year  last  named  to  93,360,000.  Indi- 
vidual deposits  of  the  State  banks  are  less  than  one-third  those  of  the 
National  institutions. 

State  Banks. 

RKSOURCEA.  1897. 

LoMisonreal  MUte $630,317 

Loans  on  peraonal  propwty 680,110 

Other  loftns  and  disoounto 1,022.138 

Stooksand  bonds 175.876 

SUte,  oounty  and  olty  warranto 268.721 

Real  esUte 1.303.463 


Due  from  banks  and  bankers. 

Fomlture  and  fixtures 

Expenses,  etc 

Overdrafto 

Other  resooroes 

Cash  on  hand 


375,885 
73,549 
86,802 
28.973 
54.364 

484,880 


Total $5,190,582 

LIABIUTIKB. 

Capital  Stock  paid  in $1,807,690 

Sorplus  fund 162.909 

Undivided  proflto 216,260 

CerUfloateti  of  deposit 962.004 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check 1,478.982 

Due  to  banks  and  bankers 141.974 

Certined  checks 2,708 

Savlngsand  tmstdeposits 210.437 

Bills  payable  and  debenture  bonds 1 17.626 

Dividends  unpaid 

Redlscounto 

Other  liabilities 


Total $5,190,582 

Number  of  banks 34 


1898. 

1899. 

$316,015 

$879,966 

501,884 

676.673 

1.851.258 

1.958.481 

203.280 

566,997 

307,848 

1,218.151 

*1.398.588 

1.236.137 

1,469,807 

64.223 

101.360 

92,297 

147.895 

848,293 

47,863 

924.684 

1,019,279 

$7,164,386 

$7,650,044 

$1,836,390 

$1,602,800 

149.652 

32.300 

283,308 

9.868 

1.015,824 

3.047.245 

t5.558.044 

241.541 

271.058 

9.808 

598.008 

20.250 

990 

811 

11.320 

176.668 

$7,164,335 

$7,650,044 

32 

28 

*  Including  furniture  and  fixtures. 


t  Including  oertlflcatea  of  deposit. 
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National  Banks, 
Figures  are  in  thouaands  of  dollars. 


YIAR8. 

^3 
^1 

Loom 

anddU- 

eounte. 

U.  8. 
UmdM. 

Cath 
a/ndoUh 

Ct^pUoL 

8wrplm». 

UtULU 

vitUd 

pr^U. 

Out.     \    j^^ 
Horn.       "''"*■ 

1878 

1883 

1888 

1898 

1899 

1 
12 
24 
67 
31 

$126 
1,861 
6,232 
12,430 
9,431 

$100 

328 

672 

1,480 

1,672 

$88 

329 

1,044 

1.867 

9,927 

$160 
760 
1356 
6,020 
8,860 

$44 

323 

1,658 

508 

$8 
989 
756 
807 

474 

•46         m 

863            1,C3 

491           8.0 

1«949    1       7.MI 

799         18,7«S 

OREGON. 

The  oonstitatiQii  of  the  State  prohibits  banks  of  issae,  and  the  Le^ 
islatare  may  not  incorporate  any  bank.  Corporations  may  be  formed 
under  general  laws  to  do  a  banking  business.  Stockholders  are  liabk 
only  to  the  extent  of  their  stock.  Incorporated  and  private  banks  arc 
in  operation  under  a  general  law,  neither  being  subject  to  legislatin 
supervision  or  restriction.  A  law  exists  requiring  banks  to  furnish  i 
list  of  depositors  and  amounts  of  deposits  for  taxaticm,  but  it  is  appar 
ently  inoperative. 

FmsT  Banks  Established  in  Portland. 

Messrs.  Ladd  &  Tilton  established  the  first  bank  in  Portland  in  1859, 
the  business  being  conducted  over  their  grocery  store.  Mr.  Ladd  diec 
a  few  years  since  and  Mr.  Tilton  retired;  the  business  is  continued  b} 
Mr.  Ladd's  sons. 

The  First  National  Bank,  of  Portland,  was  organized  in  1865,  witli 
flOOfOOO  capital,  the  mercantile  deposits  amounting  at  that  period  tc 
about  $40,000.  Total  deposits  are  now  (1899)  $5,202,649.  In  1868  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  bank  was  purchased  by  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbelt 
then  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1870  the  capital  wai 
increased  to  $250,000  and  to  $500,000  in  1888. 

The  banking  house  of  Ladd  &  Bush,  at  Salem,  dates  from  about 
1863,  and  is  still  in  successful  operation. 

Reports  from  the  State  banks  are,  perhaps,  incomplete,  but  the 
returns  indicate  that  the  National  banks  greatly  preponderate  over  the 
State  institutions  in  the  amount  of  capital  and  deposits.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  publishes  reports  from  fifteen  State  banks  oo 
June  30,  1899,  their  capital  being  $858,467  and  deposits  $2,864,561 
There  are  twenty-eight  National  banks  in  the  State  having  a  Aftpit^  of 
$2,420,000  and  deposits  amounting  to  $11,781,000. 
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State  Banks. 


TKAB8. 

No.  of 
banks. 

Loans  and 
discotmts. 

8pscU. 

CapUal 
stock. 

Circ%ilaiUm. 

Deposits. 

1887 

4 
6 
12 
12 
10 
17 
16 

$241,221 
381.648 

1,874.741 
763.209 
640.810 

1.149.067 

1.938,161 

$170,000 
139.598 
818.826 
663.800 
426,400 
996.660 
868.467 

$173,390 

1889 

868,048 

1891 

1,368.306 

1898 

429.726 

1896 

682,869 

Ig97 

916.740 

1899 

2,864,664 

National  Banks, 
Figures  are  in  thouHuids  of  dollars. 


Tkabb. 

1866 

1869...  ••• 

1874 

1879 

1884 

1889 

1894 

1899 


1 

Loans 

U.  8. 
bonds. 

Cash 

anddU- 
counis. 

and  cash 
Usms. 

$89 

$101 

$30 

1 

137 

310 

186 

1 

710 

468 

164 

1 

767 

761 

168 

8 

2,181 

957 

624 

81 

8,771 

1.170 

1,096 

86 

8,196 

1.670 

1.386 

28 

6,268 

1,617 

1,891 

CapUal.  Basplus. 


$100 

100 

260 

250 

695 

2,590 

8,620 

2,420 


$6 
60 
60 

68 
537 
675 
477 


UndU 

vidsd 

profits. 

Oui- 
standing 
Hremla- 

Hon. 

$7 

$88 

11 

88 

230 

221 

287 

213 

662 

869 

1,010 

608 

849 

671 

864 

883 

Indi- 
vidual 
deposits. 

$38 

116 

656 

711 

3,074 

8.118 

7.433 

11,781 


CALIFORNIA. 

Banking  in  California  dates  from  the  gold  disooveriee  in  18i8,  the 
first  bankers  being  merchants  who  combined  the  purchase  of  gold  dust 
with  their  other  business  transactions.  It  was  the  custom  of  these  mer- 
chants to  receive  gold  dust,  which  was  weighed  and  merchandise  given 
in  exchange,  the  balance,  if  any,  being  left  on  deposit  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  miner  who  brought  it  in. 

In  1848  the  Miners*  Bank  was  established  by  Wri^t  &  Co.,  in  San 
Francisco,  and  it  is  said  to  have  paid  an  annual  rental  of  (75,000  for  the 
building  in  which  it  did  business.  It  was  a  bank  of  deposits  and  loans, 
and  advertised  a  capital  of  (200,000.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
loans  varied  from  eight  to  fifteen  per  cent,  a  month,  according  to  the 
credit  of  the  borrower. 

With  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  in  1840,  and  the 
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gain  in  population,  there  was, an  addition  to  the  number  of  baokA,  no 
less  than  five  commencing  business  during  the  year.  The  first  of  these 
was  opened  in  January  by  H.  M.  Naglee  &  Co.,  composed  of  H.  M. 
Naglee  and  Richard  Sinton.  Banks  were  also  established  by  Bnrgoyne 
•&  Co.,  B.  Davidson,  Wells  &  Co.  and  James  King  of  William* 

The  large  output  of  gold  in  1850  led  to  wild  speculation ;  real  estate 
and  other  forms  of  property  were  sold  at  prices  far  beyond  their  actual 
value.  Three  new  banks  were  opened  in  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
namely,  Tallant  &  Wilde,  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  and  J.  ArgentL  Shortly 
afterwards  there  was  a  reaction  from  the  era  of  infiation,  and  Measi. 
Naglee  &  Co.  and  Wells  &  Co.  failed.  As  the  other  banks  weathered 
the  storm,  confidence  was  gradually  restored. 

iNTRODUCnOir  OP  GK)LD  COINAQB. 

During  1851  the  unique  position  which  gold  dust  had  held  as  a  me> 
dium  of  exchange  was  supplanted  by  the  introduction  of  the  '^slug,** 
issued  as  a  fifty-dollar  coin  by  the  newly-established  United  States  As- 
say Office.  Private  firms  also  issued  coins  of  the  denomination  of  f5, 
the  Assay  Office  coining  nothing  smaller  than  ten  dollar  pieces.  These 
private  coins,  unlike  those  issued  at  Denver,  which  commanded  a  pre- 
mium, fell  into  discredit  owing  to  short  weight  and  other  imperfeetiofUL 
Prior  to  1850  gold  dust  was  rarely  worth  more  than  910  an  ounce  and 
was  sometimes  as  low  as  $5. 

There  was  a  rapid  recovery  from  the  depression  of  1850,  and  in  18S2 
there  were  at  least  twenty  banking  firms  doing  business  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  production  of  gold  in  that  year  was  estimated  at  $50, 000. 000 ; 
but  values  had  subsided  considerably  from  a  speculative  basis,  the  tazei 
on  reed  estate  for  1852  being  based  upon  an  assessment  of  $14,900,000, 
as  against  $21,000,000  for  1851. 

Gradually,  in  the  succeeding  years,  a  number  of  the  cdder  bank* 
withdrew  from  business  and  were  succeeded  by  new  and  stronger  insti- 
tutions. 

Financial  Crisis  of  1855. 

During  1855  disaster  overtook  several  of  the  San  Franeisoo  bankiw 
Page,  Bacon  &  Co.  suspended,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  faOore  of 
Adams  &  Co.  In  the  following  year  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.,  a  large  and 
apparently  sound  firm,  suspended,  and  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  steamship 
with  $2,000,000  gold  on  board,  Drexel,  Sat  her  &  Church  sospoided  for 
a  short  period,  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  did  likewise  for  three  dayi 
This  fiurry  caused  the  permanent  retirement  of  a  number  of  the  smalkr 
banks.  Among  those  which  weathered  the  storm  was  the  bankiivflfli 
of  Lucas,  Turner  &  Co.,  of  which  W.  T.  Sherman,  afterwazds  the 
General,  was  then  manager. 

By  1860  business  had  revived,  and  as  agriculture  beeame  more 
cessful  there  was  a  renewed  demand  for  banking  w^rftal,  and  this  «at 
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to  some  extent  influential  in  attracting  foreign  banking  houses  into  the 
State.  An  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  trust  company  to  issue  paper 
money  secured  by  real  estate ;  but  the  people  of  California  preferred 
gold  then,  as  they  do  now,  and  the  scheme  was  never  put  into  operation. 
The  establishment  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  San  Francisco  in 
1854  had  an  important  effect  on  the  circulating  medium.  Since  its  es- 
tablishment to  the  present  time  the  coinage  has  been  more  than  $1,250,- 
000,000,  of  which  the  gold  coinag<3  has  been  about  91,000,000,000. 

Suspension  of  thb  Bank  of  California. 

The  enormous  development  of  mining  in  the  Comstock  Lode  in  Ne- 
vada in  1874  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  speculation.  It  was  then  estimated 
by  an  expert  that  the  value  of  the  ore  in  sight  was  not  less  than  91)500,- 
000,000.  The  public  demand  for  money  with  which  to  buy  shares  was 
felt  by  the  banks,  and  this  pressure  was  aggravated  by  the  shipment  of 
920,000,000  of  gold  to  the  East,  against  9300,000  in  the  previous  year. 
There  were  rumors  in  circulation  detrimental  to  the  credit  of  William 
C.  Ralston,  the  Cashier  and  active  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  California, 
and  a  run  ensued  upon  that  institution,  causing  it  to  close  its  doors  on 
August  26.  Mr.  Ralston  was  requested  to  resign,  and  unable  to  stand 
the  strain  of  his  situation  he  committed  suicide.  D.  O.  Mills,  William 
Sharon  and  other  well-known  capitalists  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  bank, 
and  it  was  soon  put  upon  a  sound  basis,  continuing  to  the  present  time 
to  be  one  of  the  great  banks  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  bank  was 
founded  in  1864  by  D.  O.  Mills,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  C.  Ralston,  then 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Donohoe,  Ralston  &  Co. ,  and  a  man  of  recog- 
nized financial  ability. 

During  this  crisis  the  National  Gold  and  Trust  Company,  and  the 
Merchants^  Exchange  Bank  suspended  and  the  Savings  banks  enforced 
the  rule  requiring  thirty  days'  notice  of  withdrawals  of  deposits. 

Organization  of  National  Gold  Banks. 

The  organic  law  of  California  forbids  the  issue  of  paper  money, 
and  more  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world  the  State  has  ex- 
clusively adhered  to  the  use  of  a  coin  currency.  There  was  also  con- 
siderable sentiment  about  this,  as  was  manifested  by  the  opposition  to 
the  use  of  legal- tender  notes  and  National  bank  notes,  not  so  much  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  the  war  when  they  were  at  a  discount  as 
compared  with  gold  and  silver,  but  even  since  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  This  feeling  had  the  effect  of  retarding  the  organization  of 
National  banks  in  California,  and  in  deference  to  it,  and  yet  with  a  wish 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  system  to  the  State,  Congress  on  July  12, 
1870,  enacted  a  law  for  the  creation  of  National  gold  banks,  that  is 
banlu  the  currency  of  which  should  be  redeemable  on  demand  in  gold 
coin.  These  banks  were  to  be  organized  in  every  respect  similar  to 
other  National  banks,  but  the  bonds  deposited  by  them  as  a  basis  for 
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drcalatioD  bearing  interest  in  gold,  were  permitted  to  be  a  basis  for  cir- 
culation to  the  extent  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  par  valae  <mly,  in- 
stead of  ninety  per  cent. ,  as  in  the  case  of  other  National  banks.     This 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  eiieolation  onprc^table.     Their  reserres 
on  circulation  were  to  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount 
oatstandlng.     Gk>ld  banks  in  San  Francisco  were  not  required  to  redeem 
their  notes  in  New  York  city  as  were  other  National  banks  in  the  re^ 
demption  cities  then  existing.     There  was  nothing  in  the  law  preTent- 
ing  gold  banks  from  being  organized  elsewhere  than  in  California,  and 
one  sach,  the  Kidder  National  Gk>ld  Bank,  was  organixed  in  Bostoo, 
Mass.,  but  never  did  any  business.    The  First  National  Gk>ld  Bank  and 
the  National  Gold  Bank  and  Trust  Company  were  organized  in  San 
Francisco,  and  only  nine  were  organized  in  all  in  the  State.     The  finan- 
cial crisis  of  1875  gave  the  gold  banks  a  set-back  on  aoooont  of  the 
suspension  of  the  National  Gk>ld  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  refusal  of  the  other  banks  in  Calif<wnia  to  take  the 
gold  notes,  although  they  were  amply  secured. 

On  February  14,  1880,  another  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  coo- 
version  of  gold  banks  into  currency  banks,  and  all  of  these  institutions 
availed  themselves  of  it.  Specie  payments  had  been  resumed  all  oTer 
the  United  States,  and  there  was  no  longer  reason  for  any  distinctiofL 
Since  then  the  formation  of  National  banks  in  California  has  gone  oo 
more  rapidly,  but  the  State  and  foreign  banks,  incorporated  and  pri- 
vate, still  do  most  of  the  business  in  the  State,  although  the  system  b 
making  headway  with  the  development  of  the  agricultural  interests  id 
the  State. 

Bank  of  thb  Bonanza  KiNas. 

The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco  was  established  in  1875,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  State  where  the  fortunes  of  its  founders- 
James  C.  Flood,  W.  S.  O'Brien,  John  W.  Mackay  and  James  O.  Faii^-had 
been  made.  Its  original  capital  was  $5,000,000,  afterwards  increased  to 
(CLO,000,000,  but  owing  to  unfavorable  legislation  the  capital  was  redocrd 
in  1879  to  93,000,000.  While  Mackay  and  Fair  directed  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  mines,  Flood  conducted  the  financial  operations  of  the  firm 
with  marked  ability  and  success.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Flood  the 
management  of  the  bank  went  into  the  hands  of  Isaias  W.  H^lman. 
and  in  1898  it  reorganized  as  the  Nevada  National  Bank.  Mr.  Flood^f 
son  and  Mr.  Mackay  are  still  large  shareholders. 

San  Francisco  Clbarino-Housk  Establishrd. 

The  San  Francisco  Clearing-House  Association  was  organized  is 
1876,  and  its  annual  clearances  rapidly  increased  till  in  1S99  tbej 
amounted  to  9971,000,000.  From  1883  to  1893  gold  certificates  wm 
largely  used  in  paying  balances,  but  since  the  latter  date  their  use  has 
been  discontinued. 
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Thb  Board  of  Bai^  Cobcmissioiters. 

An  act  creating  a  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners  and  prescribing 
their  duties  and  powers  was  approved  March  30,  1878,  the  act  going 
into  effect  on  the  15th  of  May  following.  It  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  expert  accountant,  to  be  styled 
Bank  Commissioners ;  their  office  was  to  be  in  San  Francisco,  and  they 
were  to  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000,  and  travelling  expenses,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500  per  year,  for  each  commissioner.  Banks  were  required  to  take 
out  licenses,  and  were  to  be  examined  by  one  or  more  of  the  Bank  Com- 
missioners at  least  once  in  six  months,  or  oftener  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary.  Savings  banks  were  not  to  be  licensed  unless  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  of  their  loans  was  secured  by  first  mortgage  or  other  prior  lien  upon 
real  estate  within  the  State ;  such  loans  were  afterwards  to  be  limited 
to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  security,  except  when 
made  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  sale  of  property  owned  by  the 
corporation.  Savings  banks  were  prohibited  from  investing  in  mining 
shares.  Semi-annual  reports  of  condition  were  required,  and  the  com- 
missioners were  given  full  power  to  cause  the  banks  to  obey  the  law  and 
to  close  up  insolvent  institutions. 

Banks  were  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  proportion  to  their  deposits. 

Soon  after  assuming  office  the  coomiissioners  were  confronted  with 
some  embarrassments  to  the  banks.  From  July,  1878,  to  July,  1880, 
they  estimated  that  the  falling  off  in  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the 
commercial  and  Savings  banks  was  something  over  $25,000,000.  For 
1880  the  Comstock  mines  had  collected  $6,000,000  more  in  assessments 
than  had  been  paid  in  dividends,  and  this  alone  was  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  resources  of  the  people.  In  the  succeeding  years  there  was  a  gradual 
revival  of  business,  and  a  gain  in  deposits  of  both  classes  of  banks. 

Examination  of  Private  Banks. 

The  question  having  been  raised  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Bank 
Commissioners  to  make  examinations  of  private  banks,  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  That  body  refused  to  com- 
pel private  banks  to  submit  to  examination,  but  by  an  act  approved 
March  10,  1887,  Section  23  was  added  to  the  banking  law,  requiring  un- 
incorporated banks  to  make  reports  of  their  condition  twice  each  year 
to  the  Bank  Commissioners. 

Dividends  from  Accrued  and  Unpaid  Interest. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners  for  1887  reference 
was  made  to  a  custom  of  many  of  the  banks  of  ' '  estimating  the  amount 
of  interest  accrued  on  their  loans  and  carrying  the  amount  into  their 
books  as  an  asset,  subject  to  what  might  be  called  a  constructive  divi- 
sion, as  profits  earned.''    This  practice  was  not  approved  by  the  Bank 
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Commissioners  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Sopreme  Cooit 
which  decided  that  *' interest  accrued,  bat  not  payable,  and  interne 
accrued,  but  not  paid,  though  secured  by  safe  mortgages,  and  drmwiof 
interest,  are  not  *  surplus  profits,^  and  therefore  can  not  enter  into  tlir 
dividends  which  Savings  banks  are  authorized  to  make  oat  of  Ibar 
*  surplus  profits,*  since  profits  must  consist  of  earnings actnally  reoaved." 
Prior  to  this  decision  most  of  the  commercial  banks  had  discootinaed 
the  practice,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bank  Commissioners. 

In  March,  1891,  a  convention  of  bankers  was  held  at  Los  Angela, 
resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  California  State  Bankers*  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  panic  which  was  felt  in  this  year  in  some  parts  of  the  ooaDtrr 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Barings,  in  London,  in  1890.  did  not  mcb 
California.  It  escaped  this  convulsion,  as  it  did  that  of  1873,  bat  the 
latter  crisis  reacted  on  the  banks  of  the  State  a  year  or  so  after,  as  hss 
been  previously  detailed. 

PAiac  OP  1898. 

Although  there  were  bank  failures  in  CalifcHrnia,  as  elsewhere,  io 
1893,  the  banks  stood  the  strain  very  well.  On  July  1, 1892,  there  were 
268  banks  in  operation,  and  283  on  July  1,  1894.  The  total  resoorees 
on  the  former  date  were  ^01,946,0i4,  and  on  July  1,  1894,  they  were 
9297,352,916.    These  figures  include  the  National  banks. 

In  their  report  for  1897  the  Bank  Commissioners  condemned  the  law 
which  permits  the  placing  of  an  insolvent  bank  back  in  the  hands  of 
the  directors,  who  wrecked  it,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  its  affairs 
during  the  process  of  liquidation.  They  also  recommended  that  bank 
directors  be  required  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  their  institu- 
tions  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  certify  statements  of  condition  to  the 
Bank  Commissioners  under  oath. 

Condition  of  the  Banks  in  1899. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  July  31,  1899,  there  were  fifty-three  Sav- 
ings banks.  176  commercial  banks,  eighteen  private  banks  and  thirtj- 
five  National  banks  doing  business  in  the  State.  The  Bank  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  report  dated  September  4,  1899,  said : 

"  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  net  increase  in  de- 
posits in  the  banks  of  this  State  for  the  last  twenty- four  months  has  been  $50,:{82,7VI(>— 
more  than  two  million  dollars  per  month.  Such  increase  is  distributed  in  almost 
equal  proportions  between  commercial,  National  and  Savings  banks,  both  m  city  and 
countr>',  and  is  a  splendid  showing,  considering  the  fact  that  we  are  rtxx>veriug  from 
the  financial  depression  of  1891^,  and  have  passed  through  two  dry  years.  It  demon- 
strates that  the  State  has  great  recuperative  powers  and  producmg  capacity,  and  that 
the  financial  institutions  of  California  are  generally  well  managed  and  in  a  prosperoosi 
condition." 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  from  the  annual  report*  of  the 
Bank  Commissioners  for  a  number  of  years  pa^^t,  illustrate  the  growth 
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of  the  Savings,  oommeroial  and  private  banks  of  California  from  1879 
to  1899.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  law  requiring  private  banks 
to  make  reports  was  enacted  in  1887. 

Savings,  Commercial  and  Private  Banks,  1879-1899, 


1879. 

1884. 

1889. 

1894. 

1899. 

RnouBcxs. 

Bank  premises 

other  real  estate... 
Stocks,  t)onds,  etc.. 
Loans  on  real  estate 
Loans    on    stocks, 
bonAs,  etc 

$8,099,881 
4,851,217 
7.088,948 

58,269,688 

8,886,169 

2,418,416 

14,470,688 
18,895.642 

10,407,259 
2,872,716 

$8,001,061 

5,217,056 

22,666,565 

46,185,774 

11,641,199 

17,064,888 

80,019,266 
12,180,851 

7,848,174 
4.810.420 

$4,722,016 

8.569.608 

21,749,069 

80,708.160 

18,948.126 

5,947,685 

46,756,626 
20,849.799 

10,681.980 
7.087.824 

$6,128,179 

6,779,256 

21,112,517 

124,452.088 

18,515.687 

4,297.590 

42,122,770 
24.882.886 

17.060.122 
8,791,966 

$5,794,182 

17,584,907 

59.887,848 

107.104.895 

14.015.177 

Loans     on     other 
secoritlee 

Loans  on  personal 
security 

6,110.028 
89.890,250 

Money  on  hand 

Due  from  banks  and 
bankers. 

22,277.689 
25.611.959 

Other  assets 

2,257.298 

Total 

$126,155,418 

*$37,134,968 

786.817 
76,786,802 

$149,874,760 

«$80.748,276 

15,749.456 
96,021,677 

$215,410,687 

*$46,804.071 

17,148,946 
142,966,018 

6,968,224 
1,688,425 

$267,662,966 

*$62.980.714 

28,646,884 
181.982,845 

6,186.978 
2,968,649 

$299,988,126 

LiABiunsfl. 

Oapital  paid  up 

Beserve,  profit  and 
lose 

•$35,976,818 
24,551,906 

nne  depositors 

Due     banks     and 
bankers   

225,005.906 
7.884,406 

State,  coonty  and 

dty  money 

Other  llabiliUes.... 

8,608330 

7,860.889 

184,621 
6,279,967 

Total 

$126,166,418 
88 

$149,874,760 
92 

$215,410,687 
184 

$267,662,966 
248 

$299,938,126 

Number  of  banks. . 

247 

•  Indades  amount  due  London  oflloes  of  San  Francisco  branches  of  Bngllsh  banks. 
t  Includes  loans  on  personal  securities  fOr  SaTinjrs  banks. 

SAYnres  Banks. 

Albert  Miller,  a  native  of  Germany,  established  the  first  Savings 
bank  in  California.  It  was  called  the  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
and  opened  for  business  in  San  Francisco  in  1854.     It  was  subsequently 

54 
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merged  into  the  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  the  latter  being  organized 
July  23,  1857.  In  1859  the  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society  was  or 
ganized  at  San  Francisco,  and  from  this  time  on  banks  of  this  class  eoo- 
tinned  to  be  organized  in  San  Francisco  and  other  points  in  the  Stsie. 

On  January  1,  1880,  there  were  83,302  depositors  in  the  SariDgi 
banks  of  the  State,  and  from  1857  to  the  above  date  the  banks  had  paid 
dividends  to  depositors  amounting  to  $53,119,812.  From  1878  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1881,  eleven  Savings  banks  went  oat  of  bostness  and  two  new 
ones  were  organized. 

In  their  report  for  1888  the  Bank  Commissioners  referred  to  theSaT- 
ings  bank»  as  follows : 

'*  There  are  no  banks  in  this  State  now  working  on  the  purely  miitiial  ptiDdpte. 
AU  have  either  a  capital  stock  or  a  reserve  fand,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  deponi- 
ors  would  be  interested  in  case  of  liquidation.  That  is  to  say,  those  depositoo  who 
have  withdrawn,  yet  whose  fonds  have  contributed  towards  earning  the  reserre,  tot- 
feit  all  claims  to  it.  *  *  *  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Savings  banks  of  Oahfbnii 
are  business  enterprises  of  private  individuals,  with  incidental  benefit  to  the  pohBt, 
in  nowise  differing  in  this  regard  from  commercial  banks.'* 

Perhaps  if  this  test  were  applied  it  might  be  f  oond  that  there  are 
not  any  strictly  mutual  Savings  banks  in  the  country,  as  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  in  any  of  the  States  do  the  withdrawing  depositors  retain 
their  right  to  participate  in  the  division  of  the  surplus  in  the  event  of 
failure  or  liquidation  of  the  bank. 

Some  banks  have  been  organized  on  the  mutual  plan,  a  notable  ex- 
ample being  the  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  of  San  Frandsoo, 
the  largest  and  most  successful  Savings  bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  many  cases  the  Savings  banks  of  the  State  are  oondooted  as  ad- 
juncts of  National  and  State  banks,  carrying  on  business  in  the  mxat 
building,  and  with  the  same  management.  While  such  an  arrangement 
is  economical,  and  has  some  other  advantages,  the  Bank  CommiffioD- 
ers  declared  in  their  report  for  1891  that  it  sometimes  resulted  in  makio^ 
these  Savings  banks  ^*  subject  to  such  risks  and  hazards  as  the  law  par 
ticularly  intends  to  protect  them  against.'*  This  view  was  appreotlj 
confirmed  by  the  failure,  in  November,  1891,  of  the  California  8a%in^ 
Bank,  of  San  Diego,  which  was  conducted  as  a  department  of  the  Cali- 
fomia  National  Bank. 

This  practice  of  conducting  Savings  banks  in  the  same  buUdinicf 
with  State  and  National  banks,  and  under  the  same  management,  pre- 
vails in  many  States,  and  though  liable  to  give  rise  to  some  abofies«  «&- 
doubtedly  permits  the  organization  of  Savings  banks  in  many  placet 
where  they  could  not  otherwise  exist. 

The  Savings  banks  in  1896  had  total  deposits  amounting  to  flSl.- 
653,634,  and  there  were  159,856  depositors,  making  an  avenMre  of 
f823.57  to  each  depositor. 

Deposits  in  the  Savings  banks  have  increased  largely  in  the  liiK 
thirty  years,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  official  statisticB: 
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DepoHU  in  Savings  Banki. 


1870 $80,656,909 

1880 61.864,903 


1890 $93382,064 

1899 146,948.163 


National  Banks, 
Figures  are  io  thousands  of  doUan. 


1871- 
1876.. 
1881.. 
1886,. 
1891. 
1896- 
1899.. 


^1 

1 

Loam 

Cash 

anddU- 
eounti. 

U.  8. 
bondt. 

andeath 

$862 

$600 

$118 

9 

6,462 

1,794 

1.142 

11 

6,476 

1,970 

2,312 

24 

12,161 

1.780 

3.044 

36 

21,631 

1,831 

3,767 

81 

17,463 

2,101 

6,187 

86 

28,441 

2,807 

8,818 

• 

CapUaL 


$1,000 
4.700 
3.300 
6.386 
8.426 
7,626 

10,826 


Ultdi- 

awrpUu. 

9idod 

pro/U$. 

m    -    •  ■  •  ■ 

$41 

$347 

167 

444 

314 

008 

663 

2,307 

1,210 

2,636 

922 

3,413 

1,242 

1 

Out. 
itanding 

Hon. 

$an 

1.414 
1.334 
1.393 
1,221 
1,479 
1,438 


Indi' 

widuml 

dopotiti. 


$199 
2,499 
6.166 
11,216 
18,608 
16,181 
33,138 


IDAHO. 

This  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1890,  and  has  not  there- 
fore had  an  opportunity  to  make  maoh  banking  history.  There  is  no 
special  law  relating  to  banking,  bat  banks  are  organized  under  the 
general  corporation  law.    The  issue  of  circulating  notes  is  prohibited. 

National  Banks. 

Figures  are  Id  thousands  of  dollars. 


1867 
1872 
1877 
18S2 
1887 
1892 
1897 
1899 


No.  of 
tenlc*. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
11 
10 
9 


Loant 

ixnddiM- 

oownU. 


$72 

87 

90 

132 

678 

1.804 

1.067 

1.039 


V.  8. 
\Hmd9. 


$62 
100 
100 
100 
143 
232 
237 
253 


andoiuK 


$26 

33 

41 

81 

149 

253 

276 

296 


Capital. 


$100 
100 
100 
100 
360 
700 
600 
660 


Surplui. 


$12 

21 

20 

29 

197 

246 

196 


Undi- 
vided 
pnifltt. 


Out. 

Mttufiding 

eireula. 

tion. 


$8 

10 

3 

9 

89 

167 

140 

130 


$29 

89 

86 

81 

82 

162 

164 

137 


vidmal 
depooitB, 

$27 

96 

127 

274 

677 

2,006 

2,270 

3,612 
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State  Banks. 


YBABfl. 

41 

5 
6 
5 

7 

diMeouaiiM. 

$311,917 
181,057 
131,783 
830,770 

ap9«u. 

C«F<tel«toek. 

1 

1898 

$157,500 

155,000 

60.850 

172.105 

$l«llff 

177>4$ 

1894 

1897 

371,79 

1899 

•M.6$r 

ITTAK 

Utah,  the  latest  State  admitted  ap  to  this  writing  into  the  siitw- 
hood  of  the  American  Union,  was  settled  by  the  white  race  in  1847,  and 
is  therefore  the  pioneer  settlement  of  the  Ang^o-8axon  in  the  Bocfcf 
Mountain  region.  The  State  has  magnificent  resooroes  Joat  beginDiof 
to  be  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  has  from  the  first  grown 
slowly  but  steadily.  Her  i>eople  are  largely  native  bom,  and  the  piooesn 
were  mostly  New  Englanders  who  have  left  their  stamp  and  imprw 
upon  all  who  have  followed  them. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  laid  out  with  broad  strai^t  streets  ninniiigat  ri^ 
angles  to  each  other  north  and  sonth,  east  and  west  This  eity  is  a  type 
of  the  Mormon  towns  of  Utah.  The  pioneers  boflt  towns  with  boo«» 
as  near  together  as  convenience  and  good  sanitary  roles  woold  peradt 
assigning  to  each  settler,  as  a  role,  an  acre  and  a  qoarter  for  oeeopancf 
as  a  * '  city  lot. ''  Then  just  outside  the  town  were  located  the  ''  flridi.'* 
usually  divided  into  lots  of  five  acres  each  for  farming  porpoees,  tbew 
being  again  surrounded  still  further  from  the  town  center  by  lots  of  tai 
acres  each.  The  object  of  this  plan  was  twofcdd:  first,  to  afldfd  eta? 
protection  against  the  savages;  and,  second,  to  give  to  the  aettkfs  tli> 
advantages  of  easy  access  to  the  schools  and  churches  which  wen  sa 
indispensable  adjunct  of  people  having  the  views  of  life  held  byoMilof 
the  early  settlers  of  Utah. 


A  Pbivatb 


r  ESTABLISHXD. 


Soon  after  the  pioneers  entered  alt  Lake  Valley  gold 
in  California.  In  fact,  the  discovery  was  made  by  a  nomber  of  wtem 
hers  of  what  was  known  as  the  '  rmon  Battalion,^  at  the  time  work- 
ing in  California  after  being  tred  oot  of  th^  ooontry^t  wenwL 
Although  comparatively  few  of  early  settlers  of  Utah  went  to  tk» 
gold  fields,  considerable  of  the  k  let  of  the  latter  fioond  Its  way  ial» 
Utah,  and  the  people  so  f*  the  oeonvenieiioe  of  K^»wiKiy  the  pM 
dost  as  money.  There  b  :noU]  ted  States  mint  In  the  Roeky  !!«$> 
tain  region,  nor  vi       '                   he  methods  tta 
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in  vogae,  a  **  mint  '*  was  inaugurated  as  a  means  of  aooommodatingthe 
public.  Brigham  Tonng  is  reputed  to  liave  been  instrumental  in  the 
coinage  of  the  coins  made  at  the  mint,  and  many  of  the  pieces  are  still 
in  droulation,  selling  now  as  a  rule  at  a  premium  of  about  one  hundred 
I)er  cent.  They  consisted  of  two  and  one-half,  five,  ten  and  twenty- 
dollar  gold  pieces — ^the  last  named  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  this  de- 
nomination struck  in  the  United  States.  All  were  of  pure  gold,  and 
this  absence  of  alloy  of  any  character  made  the  coins  so  soft  that  the 
loss  from  abrasion  was  very  great.  On  all  of  the  early  coins  made  the 
words  ** Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  with  a  representation  of  an  ** All-seeing 
eye"  appeared  upon  one  side;  and  upon  the  other,  the  denomination 
of  the  coin,  two  hands  clasped  fraternally,  the  year  of  mintage  (1849 
usuaUy)  and  the  initials  ''G.S.  L.  C.P.  G."  A  five-dollar  gold  piece 
coined  in  considerable  numbers  in  1860  bore  upon  one  side  a  recumbent 
lion  at  the  base  of  three  mountain  peaks,  several  phonetic  characters 
(taken  from  the  '*  Deseret  alphabet  ^0  and  the  year  (1860).  Upon  the 
other  side  were  the  words  **  Deseret  Assay  Office,  Pure  Gk>ld,"  encir- 
cling a  representation  of  an  old-time  bee  hive  surmounted  by  an  Amer- 
ican eagle  holding  in  its  talons  the  usual  arrows.  Below  the  bee  hive 
appeared  *'  5  D.,'*  indicating  the  denomination  of  the  coin.  So  far  as 
known  no  money  was  minted  in  Utah  after  the  year  1860. 

Origin  and  DBVBLOPifBNT  op  Banking. 

The  province  of  the  banker  was  occupied  in  Utah  by  the  merchants 
until  the  early  seventies.  Several  large  merchants  conducted  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  gold  dust  as  part  of  their  business,  just  as  they  bought 
and  sold  merchandise.  Many  of  them  also  acted  as  depositories  for 
their  customers,  and  took  money  on  deposit,  giving  a  receipt  that  served 
a  similar  purpose  to  the  banker's  certificate  of  deposit.  Of  the  private 
bankers  now  doing  business  in  Utah,  Messrs.  Walker  Brothers  were  the 
first,  having  opened  their  mercantile  establishment  in  1859,  and  having 
acted  more  or  less  in  the  capacity  of  bankers  ever  since.  Their  private 
bank  was  later  merged  into  the  Union  National  Bank,  which  latter 
again  was  changed  into  the  present  private  bank  conducted  by  Walker 
Brothers.  Of  the  National  banks,  the  Deseret  National  (one  of  the 
best-known  banks  in  the  West)  is  the  pioneer  in  Utah,  having  been 
established  in  1872,  with  Brigham  Toung  as  its  first  President.  The 
Deseret  National  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  bank  organized  May  1,  1869, 
by  Wm.  H.  Hooper,  H.  S.  Eldredge  and  L.  S.  Hills,  with  a  capital  of 
f40,0(X).  Mr.  HiUs,  who  was  thus  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  original 
organization  under  the  name  of  Hooper,  Eldredge  &  Co.,  and  has  been 
a  director  of  the  Deseret  National  Bank  from  the  beginning,  is  now  its 
President,  and  is  also  Utah's  representative  in  the  American  Bankers' 
Association.  Of  the  Savings  banks,  the  largest  and  oldest  \s  Zion's 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  organized  (also  under  direction  of 
Brigham  Toung)  August  6,  1878. 
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Complete  statistics  conoeming  the  banks  of  Utah  ajre  not  oUai 
able  until  the  year  1890.  Territorial  officers  were  of  coarse  appou 
ive,  and  no  statistics  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
State  nntH  the  year  named.  In  fact  those  filed  after  that  date  wf 
more  the  result  of  the  inclination  of  Gh)v.  Arthur  L.  Thomas  to  ma 
his  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  complete  as  possible  thi 
to  any  requirement  of  the  law  on  the  subject.  Since  Statehood,  ho 
ever,  statements  of  the  condition  of  all  banks  (except  National,  iHu 
are  of  course  required  to  report  to  the  general  Gk>vemnient)  operadi 
under  State  laws,  both  incorporated  and  private,  are  required  to  befik 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  least  four  times  a  year,  on  a  date  to  1 
named  by  the  Secretary,  who  is  ex-officio  State  Bank  £xaminer.  F< 
the  reasons  given  the  statistics  furnished  below  are  not  complete,  partiei 
larly  those  which  apply  to  amount  of  capital  and  deposita  in  prival 
banks  up  to  and  including  the  year  1895.  They  are,  however,  ooitm 
in  all  other  details  as  gathered  from  official  reports: 

Natiohal  Bahks.  Ospttol.        I>e|Mfft. 

1800 $21,200,000        fft^MUn 

1806 8,028,700  tJSB/k,¥» 

1800 tjauM       4.6n,at 

Statb  Banks. 

1800 i^oeusao       z^nxjm 

1806 2;8B0,77»       8,nojn 

1800 2;4ea,68o       •,44a43t 

Priyatb  Banks. 

1800 160,000  253,216 

1806 179,708  1^075^538 

1800 606^14  4JS37,88i 

Not  included  in  the  above  reports  is  the  firm  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Ca 
which  has  a  branch  bank  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  does  not  have  a  separat 
capital  used  exclusively  in  Utah,  but  draws  on  the  parent  institution  i 
San  Francisco  as  its  needs  require.  Among  the  private  bankers  one  c 
the  earliest  firms  is  that  of  W.  S.  McComick  &  Co.,  established  in  1872 
and  doing  probably  the  largest  business  in  the  State. 

In  1899  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  his  annual  report,  pal 
lished  a  tabulation  of  the  statements  of  eleven  Utah  State  banks,  sboi 
ing  loans  and  discounts  amounting  to  $3,154,639,  and  deposits  $5 
181,428. 

The  banks  of  Utah  have,  as  a  rule,  been  noted  for  their  oonsem 
tism.  Panics  have  been  almost  unknown  and  failures  few  and  of  cod 
paratively  small  importance.  During  the  panic  of  1893  the  banks  < 
Salt  Lake  City  stood  the  test  without  a  single  exception,  and  the  reoof 
made  was  due  to  the  prudence  and  coolness  of  the  banking  fratemit 
as  well  as  the  unshaken  confidence  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  tli 
State. 

Bank  robberies,  contrary  to  the  supposed  experience  of  frontit 
States,  have  been  almost  unknown  in  Utah,  and  those  attempting  rol 
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bery  have  in  every  case  been  unsuccessfnl  and  have-  been  themselves 
kiUed  or  captured  hi  the  attempt.  The  last  attempt  was  one  made  in 
1898  in  SpringviUe,  Utah  county,  where  the  money  taken  was  recov- 
ered, one  of  the  robbers  killed  and  the  other  captured  and  sent  to  the 
State  prison. 

National  Banks. 

Figures  are  in  thoiuaiids  of  doUan. 


YEARS. 

^1 

1 

Loant 

and  dit- 

ecuntt. 

$142 

U.  8. 
bondi. 

Cash 
and  oa§h 

items. 

CapUal. 

9urpkis. 

Zhidi. 

vided 

pro/Us. 

Out- 
standing 
eirsula- 

tion. 

JHdi. 

vidttal 

deposits. 

looO.. . . 

$50 

$16 

$150 

.... 

$14 

$46 

$77 

1871.... 

1 

356 

150 

57 

100 

$35 

•  •  •  • 

133 

303 

1876.... 

1 

391 

76 

133 

300 

35 

30 

45 

353 

1881.... 

1 

369 

450 

309 

200 

100 

64 

168 

944 

1886.... 

7 

1.831 

600 

460 

887 

803 

137 

303 

3.048 

1891.... 

18 

6,000 

639 

775 

3,750 

914 

303 

367 

3,674 

1896.... 

11 

3,833 

1.007 

753 

1,900 

689 

140 

460 

3.587 

1899.... 

11 

3,497 

1,887 

1,834 

1.660 

398 

198 

443 

4.381 

NEVADA. 


Although  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1864,  its  popula- 
tion was  only  45,761  by  the  census  of  1890. 

By  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  approved  March  28,  1891,  banks 
are  organized  and  divided  into  seven  classes,  according  to  the  amount 
of  business  done,  ranging  from  $500,000  per  month  to  (25,000  a  month 
or  less.  Licenses  are  imposed  ranging  from  (200  to  (12  a  month.  The 
circulation  of  bank  notes  or  paper  money  of  any  kind,  except  such  as 
may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  is  prohibited. 

Publication  of  statements  is  sometimes  voluntarily  made  by  banks, 
there  being  no  legal  requirement. 

State  Banks. 


TEARS. 

Loans  and 
discounts. 

Spscis. 

Capital  stock. 

Cirsulation. 

Dsposits. 

1889 

3           aS2fi.Rdl 

$300,000 
333,300 
870.000 
270.000 

$148.a»0 

1897 

3 

4 
3 

479.379 
737,535 
647.219 

461,671 

1898 

1.074.866 

1899 

997.514 

856 
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National  Banks. 

Figures  are  in  tbouMnds  of  dollars. 


1866 
1871 
1876 
1881 
1886 
1891 
1896 
1899 


No.of 

Loant 

anddit- 

counU. 

U.  8. 
bondM. 

Ctuh 

andca$h 

iUnu. 

OmpUmL 

amrpluB. 

1 

•  • 

$114 

•  •  •  • 

$166 

•  •  •  • 

$80 

•  •  •  • 

$166 

•  •  •  • 

$3 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

1 

«  ■  •  • 

181 

40 

«  •  •  • 

47 

•  •  •  • 

76 

«  •  •  • 

14 

1 

260 

36 

66 

100 

30 

2 

658 

70 

43 

383 

108 

1 

206 

20 

13 

83 

8 

1 

277 

30 

30 

83 

3 

C^uU. 


pntfUs. 


•7 


$139 


6 
10 
84 

1 
8 


86 
33 
» 

18 
18 


i; 
u 

43 


For  some  time  the  chief  banking  facilities  of  the  State  were  sopplie 
by  agencies  of  the  Bank  of  California  and  Wells,  Fargo  Ss  Ck>. ,  tlie  forme 
still  maintaining  a  branch  at  Virginia  City.  The  Bank  of  Paxton  i 
Co.,  at  Eureka,  and  the  Bank  of  Austin  were  among  the  early  bank 
established.  The  First  National  Bank,  of  Winnemaoea,  the  onl 
National  bank  in  the  State,  was  founded  by  G^.  S.  Nixon  and  F.  M 
Lee  in  1886. 


ARIZONA. 


Banks  are  established  under  the  general  incorporation  law  of  th 
Territory  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Territorial  Auditor,  wb 
is  ex-officio  Bank  Comptroller. 

Shareholders  are  liable  for  the  indebtedness  of  the  corporation  I 
proportion  which  the  amount  of  their  stock  bears  to  the  whole  capital 
unless  the  liability  is  limited  in  the  articles  of  association  or  it  is  pre 
vided  that  shareholders  shall  not  be  liable  for  debts  of  the  corporatioc 

Banks  are  required  to  make  at  least  three  reports  of  condition  eacl 
year  to  the  Bank  Comptroller,  and  these  reports  are  published  in  th 
newspapers.  The  officer  named  is  required  to  examine  the  banks  one 
a  year  or  oftener.  Savings  banks  are  restricted  to  loans  on  real  estat 
unless  their  capital  or  surplus  amounts  to  not  less  than  9100,000.  Stat 
banks  must  keep  a  cash  reserve  amounting  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  thei 
deposits,  including  also  borrowed  money.  The  Bank  Comptroller  i 
authorized  to  take  steps  to  close  banks  when  insolvent. 

A  statement  of  National  and  other  banks  on  June  30,  1899,  showei 
total  deposits  of  93,580,505.  Of  this  amount  the  five  National  bank 
held  92,094,771  and  the  eight  other  institutions  held  91,485,734.  U 
eluded  in  the  deposits  of  the  National  banks  was  91^2,000  of  Territorii 
funds. 
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State  Banks. 


TBAB8. 

ifo.  0/ 
bmnki. 

dUcauntt. 

SpseU, 

Cat^UalHofik. 

CtreuimtUn, 

D^poiUM. 

1889 

6 

6 
•5 
*3 

7 
t8 

$814,693 
486,449 
586,682 
460.616 
589,468 
891,906 

$230,000 
836,200 
240,300 
340,200 
237.600 
229,700 

$879,696 

1891 

297,684 

1893 

470,208 

1895 

782,241 

1897 

1,046,827 

1899 

1.868,007 

*  UnofllolaL 


t  Inolndes  prlT»te  builu. 

National  Banks, 

FUrures  are  io  thouaaiidt  of  dollars. 


1882 
1887 
1892 
1897 
1899 


^i 

U 

Lcam 

tmddU- 

ecunts. 

U.S. 
h<mds. 

Ca§h 
nndcoih 

CapiUa, 

aurpUu. 

Umdi- 

frtded 

vntflU, 

§tandUig 
turn. 

$114 

$109 

$97 

$100 

•  •  •  • 

$10 

$19 

174 

36 

86 

100 

•  *  •  • 

6 

33 

481 

76 

101 

800 

$84 

61 

68 

798 

176 

179 

400 

46 

50 

147 

1,269 

176 

371 

400 

73 

71 

147 

Indi- 
vidual 
dtpotiU. 


$811 

188 

604 

1,186 

3,072 


ALASKA. 

Banking  in  the  Territory  of  Alaaka  partakes  largely  of  the  charao- 
teristics  incident  to  the  origin  of  the  business  in  those  States  where 
mining  was  the  chief  industry  of  the  pioneer  settlers.  The  purchase 
of  gold  dust  and  transactions  incidental  to  the  exploitation  of  mining 
are  the  prominent  features  of  the  operations  of  the  few  banks  in  exis- 
tence. There  is  a  National  bank  at  Juneau  and  some  of  the  Canadian 
banks  have  established  agencies  in  the  mining  districts. 

National  Banks, 

FiganB  are  io  thousands  of  dollais. 


1898. 
1899. 


^1 

u 

1 

1 

Xooiw 
tmddU- 
couniM. 

U.S. 
h<mds. 

Ctuk 
andcoih 

CmpiUL 

$60 
50 

Surplui. 

Undi- 

vid^ 

prct/Cto. 

Omi- 

eirtula- 
Hon, 

$87 
43 

$12 
62 

$21 
19 

•  ■  *  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

$3 

7 

Indi- 
vidual 
d€pi>HU. 

$49 

137 
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aROWTH  OF  BAVHTGS  BA2fK& 

Number  qf  Bavtngt  Banks  in  Ou  United  Statea,  NunAtr  <tf  Depo^ton, 
Amount  qf  Savings  Dtpotitt,  Average  Amount  due  each  Deporitor 
for  each  period  of  five  ]/ear»  from  1810  to  1885  imd  for  eatA  pear 
thereafter  up  to  1899. 


T8.T01 

i4a,9M 

3B13M 
411.609 
WS.8T0 

a,a»s,t83 

S,OTl,t» 

8.418.013 
S,S38.m 

4,oai.sa3 


4,T8I.M» 
4,S30,SM 
4,7T7.BB7 

t,0W.4N 
fi,Mll,lSl 
S.3SI),T4fl 
kW7^IS 


•i.iae^n 
a.sar.oei 

S.973.3M 
1(^81S,TM 
14,06030 
34,000.777 
4S.4S1.IBD 
S4,3Wh07S 
14II,S7T,MM 
SiUlVJn 
MS.8T4.WS 
9S4.037.KW 

Hia.ioa.e7> 

1.0eS,l  73.147 
l.I4l^30.S7B 
,IU.347.>71 

,sei,i9a.M0 


.S33.079.T4* 
ia.7W.0M 
.TBS,1M>.M7 
].747.»SI.3iO 
,aiO.S»7.«I3    I 

,»07.iiMi.sTr 

.»3».X7B.0U 

s,oiu.ii3i.-jes 
3.a30.s«M»4 


1Ml» 

s».u 


tnu 
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Amutom  and  LiabQtiita  qf  State  Bank*,  Loan  and  Traat  CompanUt, 
Savings  and  Private  Banka  in  the  United  Statta,  1S99. 


CLAmnUTIOK. 

SMukMt*. 

Hta*. 

MtMca 

»Mt». 

TMst. 

4,191  liuka. 

360 

M31>UkL 

788.»k. 

8.148 

M3,S40,I>7S 
803,178.888 
383.317,393 
106.180 
39,806,770 

B,t8Q,8K3 
ia.4W.197 
I.1SB.484 
318.383,810 
130.073.894 
37.880,838 
481,881 
34,348,833 

ia,BM,ae8 

LBKuonoHiuogUM'l 
OUiBilawu  uiddlM'la 

•61.818,483 
a6.B71.ft47 

«30,343,8tte 
8.103.700 
8,938,833 

a.s  18,0*4 

3,lS3.iaO 

180.878.143 
3M,G3S.SnO 
08.014,008 
70,331.190 

i4e,3e4.M0 

8,480.393 

•878.138.880 
188.389,808 
64.111t4a3 

17,808.884 
^888  300 

38.004,838 

•WW.»81,B8e 
493,881,113 
1,I88.667M8 

r  Bind  St&tH  bond*.. 
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